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Sib  Rioeabo  Tbxflb,  Babt.  ,  G.  C.  S.  I. , 

CLE. 
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William  Walkbb,  Esq. 
J.  Dennisioun  Wood,  Esq. 
Jakes  A.  Youl,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 


Cntsttt0. 
LoBD  KmrAiBD.  |  Sib  John  Rose,  Babt.,  G.C.M.G.   |  Jambs  Sbabigbt,  Esq. 

^onomrg  tttvaunx.  ^rnioraqi  Semtarji. 

Sib  W.  C.  Saboeaunt,  K.C.M.G.  Fbbdebicx  Youno,  Esq. 

SitativLXji  VLvib  ^ibmnm, 
J.  S.  O'Halloean,  Esq. 
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Bbitibh  Guiaka:  G.  H.  Hawtatnb, 

Esq.  ,  Georoetown. 
Canada:  Andrew  Robertson,  Esq., 
Montreal. 
,,        J.G.BouRiNOT,  Esq.  , Ottawa. 
„        Charles    N.     Bell,    Esq., 

WiNNIPEO. 

Cape  of  Gk>OD  Hope,  Eastern  Pro- 
vince:   Hon.  W.  GtTYBON  Athsr- 

8T0NE,M.L.C.,M.D.  ,GRAHAM8T0WN. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Grxqualand 
West:  C.  M.  Bult,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Western  Pro- 
vince :  John  Noble, Esq., Capetown. 

Cetlon  :  J.  Ferouson,  Esq., Colombo. 

Jamaica  :  D.  Morris,  Esq.,  M.A., 
F.G.S.,  Gordontown. 

The  Leeward  Islands:  W.  H. 
Whtham,  Esq.,  Antigua. 

Mattritius:  A.  de  Bouchbrville, 
Esq.,  Port  Louis. 


Natal,  John  Goodliffe,Esq.,Durbak. 
New   South   Wales:    Dr.    George 

Bennett,  Stdnet. 
NewZealand,NorthIsland:  AJB'.Hal- 

coxBE,  Esq.,  Lichfield,  Auckland. 
New  Zealand,  South  Island  :  C.  C. 

BowEN,  Esq.,  Middleton,  Chribi- 

CHUBCH. 

Queensland:  Walter  H.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  Bbisbane. 

South  Australia:  Sir  SahuelDaven- 
pobt,  Adelaide. 

Tasmania:  N.  E.  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.A., 
B.C.L.,  Hobabt. 

Victoria:  H.  H.  Hatteb,  Esq., 
C.M.G.,  Melboubne. 

West  Coast  of  Africa:  Hon.  T. 
RiSELY  Gbiffith,  Sierra  Leone. 

Westebn  Australia:  Jakes  Mor- 
rison, Esq.,  J. p.,  Guildfoiu). 
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Obpcid, 

**  To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  Gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest 
in  Golonial  and  Indian  affairs  ;  to  establish  a  Reading  Room  and 
Library,  in  which  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly  available,  and  a  Museum  for 
tixe  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and  Indian  productions ; 
to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons  representing 
all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain ;  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  generally ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  Uterary, 
and  statistical  investigations  in  connection  with  the  British  Empire. 
Bat  no  Paper  shall  be  read,  or  any  Discussion  be  permitted  to  take 
place,  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a  party  character."   (Rule  L) 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows,  Resident  and  Non-Besident, 
both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the  nomination  of  two  Fellows, 
one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on  personal  knowledge.  The 
former  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £8,  and  an  annual  subscription 
of  £2 ;  the  latter  an  entrance  fee  of  £1  Is.,  and  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  £1  Is.  (which  is  increased  to  £2  when  temporarily 
visiting  the  United  Kingdom).  Resident  Fellows  can  compound 
for  the  annual  subscription  by  the  payment  of  £20,  or  after  five 
years'  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £15  ;  and  Non-Besident 
Fellows  can  compound  for  the  Non-Resident  annual  subscription 
on  payment  of  £10. 

jjgriHltgts  of  ^f^Uoins  in^ose  SubscnpianB  are  mi  in  ^mar. 

Use  of  Booms,  Papers,  and  Library.  All  Fellows,  whether 
residing  in  England  or  the  Colonies,  have  a  report  of  each  Meeting, 
and  the  Annusd  Volume  of  Proceedings  forwarded  to  them. 

To  be  present  at  the  Evening  Meetings,  and  to  introduce  one  visitor. 

Tobepresent  at  the  Annual  Conversazione,  and  to  introduce  alady. 

The  support  of  all  British  subjects,  whether  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonies — ^for  the  Institute  is  intended  for 
both — ^is  earnestly  desired  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  extend* 
log  knowledge  respecting  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire,  and 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  its  permanent  unity. 

Contributions  to  the  Library  and  Museum  will  be  thankfully 
received. 

FREDEBICK  YOUNG, 

Honorary  Secretary, 
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(Thoie  marked  *  are  Honorary  Fellows.) 
(Those  marked  f  have  oompoonded  for  life.) 


of 

Bl6CtiOIl 

1872 
1877 
1874 
1879 
5  1879 
1878 
1809 
1888 
1880 
10  188S 
1879 
1875 

1884 

1875 
15  1898 

1881 

1888 

1888 

1878 

so  1885 

1874 

1879 

1874 

1879 

25  1888 

1880 
1879 


RESIDENT   FELLOWS. 

> 

Abbabam,  Augustus  B.,  Ar/orm  Club,  Pall  IfaZl,  S.TF. 

A'Obanb,  JoHir,  67,  BeUiae  Park,  N.W, 

Addbblbt,  Auoustus  J.|  O.M.G.,  Daveajport^  Bridgenorth,  Salop, 

Axtcbison,  David,  6,  Psmhridge  Squaref  JBaystoateff  W, 

AiTKBN,  Albzandir  M.,  8,  TempU  Qairdtng,  S.  0, 

Albxandbb,  Jambs,  14^  Aitioood  Roadt  QoiUh  Kensington,  8,W. 

Allbic,  Chablbs  H.,  1,  West  HiU,  HighgatSf  N. 

t  Allbn,  Jambs,  B.A.t  Milton,  Evercreeeh,  Bath, 

Allpobt,  W.  K.,  Coombs  Lodge,  129,  Coldharhour  Lane,  CamherweU,  8.B. 

Ausup,  William  Jambs,  F.B.A.S.,  14^  Finsburg  Circus^  E,C. 

Amdbbsom,  a.  W.y  OrimUal  Cluh,  Hanover  Squars,  W. 

t  AirDBB80ir,BDWABD  B.,  The  British  and  Keir  Zealftnd  Mortgage  and 

Agency  (Limited),  1,  Gfrea^  Winchettsr  Strsat,  E»C. 
Anobbsom,  8ib  Jambs,  Eastern  Telegraph  Oompanj,  Limited,  66,  Old 

Broad  Strsst,  B.C. 
Ahdbbsom,  W.  J.,  84,  Wssthoums  Terraes,  W. 
Abbutbhot,  L1BUT..G01.ONBL  O.,  B.A.,   5,   Bslgrave  Plaes,  S,W.  t  ai^ 

OarUon  Cl¥h^  B.W. 
Abcbbb,  Thomas,  G.M.G.,  8U  8i&phsn^s  Club,  Wsstminstsr,  8.W. 
Abotll,  His  Gracb  thb  Dukb  op,  K.G.,  K.T.,  ^i^yll  Lod^,  Oampden 

HiU,  Kensington,  W, 
Abmitaob,  Jambs  Bobbbtsoit,  79,  8t.  Osorgs's  Road,  8.W. 
Abmttaob,  Gbobob,  59,  Quesn's  Oats,  8,W. 
Ashbubt,  Jambs,  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W.;  and  6,  Eastern  Terrace, 

Brighton. 
AsBLBT,  Hoy.  Etbltm,M.P.,61,  CadoganPlaee^B.W,;  and  2,Hare  Court, 

Tmsple,  S.C, 
AsHWOOD,  John,  eare  of  Messrs,  Cox  ^  Co.,  Craig's  Court,  Charing  Cross,  8.  W 
fATKivsoir,  Ghablbs  B.,  ^I^oa  Lodgs,  Becksnham,  Kent. 
Attlbb,  Hbnbt,  10,  Billiter  Square,  B,  C. 
Baoom,  Bdwabd,  Blount* s  Court,  HsnUg-on-Thamss  ;  and  Junior  Carlton 

Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Badcock,  Puiup,  4,  Aldridge  Road,  Bayswater,  W. 
Badbx-Powbll,  Gbobob,  G.M.G.,  1C.A.,  F.EJL8.,  F.S.8.,  8,  8t.  Qeorgtts 

Place,  Hyde  Park  Comer,  8.  W. 


VlU 

Year  of 
Election 

1883 
1882 

30  1885 
1878 
1884 
1885 
1881 

35  1878 
1880 
1874 
1883 
1877 

40  1884 
1868 
1883 
1884 
1879 

45  1879 
1881 

1876 

1882 

1882 

50  1883 

1879 

1883 

1882 

1885 

55  1878 
1884 
1883 
1878 
1882 

60  1874 
1888 

1884 
1881 

1884 

65  1885 

1868 
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Bailey,  Frank,  59,  Mark  Lane,  E,0, 
t  Bailward,  a.  W.,  3,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  8,W. 
t  Baldwin,  Alprbd,  Wilden  House,  near  Stourport. 
Balpour,  John,  13,  Queen's  Gate  Place,  a,W. 
Balfour,  B.  E.,  Townley  Mall,  Drogheda,  Ireland. 
Balme,  OHAaLKs,  61,  Baswighall  Street,  E.G. 
t  Banks,  Edwin  Hodob,  High  Moor,  Wigton,  Cumberland. 
Banner,  Edward  G.,  11,  BilUter  Square,  B.C. 
Barclay,  Colville  A.  D.,  C.M.G.,  34,  Avenue  Montaigne,  Paris. 
Barclay.  Sir  David  W.,  Bart.,  42,  Holland  Boad,  Kensington,  W. 
Barker,  Eichard,  Morialta,  Forest  Hill,  8.E. 

Barkly,  Sir  Henry,  G.C.M.G.,  K.O.B.,  1,  Bina  Gardens,  South  Kensing^ 
ton,  8.W. 

Barnard,  H.  Wyndham.  9,  Radnor  Place,  Hyde  Pa/rk,  W. 

Barr.  E.  G.,  76,  Holland  Park,  Kensington,  W. 

Barratt,  Walter,  8,  Cleveland  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Baxter,  Charles  B.,  24,  Ryder  Street,  S.W. 

Bealby,  Samuel,  care  of  Mesers.  Thomas  L.  Cook  ^  Co.,  26,  BasinghaU 

Street,  B.C. 
Beaumont,  Joseph,  2,  Terrace  House,  Richmond,  S.W. 
Bedwell,  CokMANDER  K.  P.,  E.N.,  Westboume,  Selhuret  Boad,  SoiUh 

Norwood,  S.E. 

Beeton,  Henry  0.  (Agent-General  for  BrifcUh  Columbia),  2,  Adamson 
Boad,  South  Hamfpsbead,  N.W.,  wnd  83,  Finshury  Circus,  B.C. 

Bego,  Alexander,  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  Offices,  88,  Cannon  Street, 
B.C. 

Belcher,  Ebv.  Brymbb,  Bodiam  Vicarage,  Hawkhurst. 

Belfield,  Herbert,  Pembroke  HaU,  J>embroke  Boad,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Bell,  D.  W.,  14^  Milton  Street,  B.C. 

Bell,  Sir  Francis  Dillon,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent- General  for  Now  Zealand). 

7,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Bell,  George  Meredith,  Now  Zealand  Agrionltnral  Co.,  Dashvfood 

House,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. 

Bell,   H.   T.  Mackenzie,  4,  Cleveland  Boad,  Baling,  W.;   and  Nete 

Atheneeum  Club,  S.W» 
Bell,  John,  13,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  B.C. 
Bell,  Marmaduki,  Fort  St.  George,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 
Bell,  Major  William  Morrison,  40,  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 
Benjamin,  David  Henby,  27,  Throgmorton  Street,  B.C. 
Benjamin,  Hyam,  2a,  Mansfield  Street,  W. 

Benjamin,  Louis  Alfred,  76,  Sutherland  Avenue,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Bethell,  Charles,  EUesmere  House,  Haroldstone  Road,  South   Jen- 

sington,  S.W. 
Bevan,  Francis  Augustus,  69,  Princes  Gate,  S.  W. 
Bbvan,  William  Arminb,  84,  Cavnhridge  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W.,  and 

95,  BishopsgaU  Street  Within,  B.C. 
Bew,  William,  8,  Adelaide  Place,  B.C. 
Bill,  Charles,  J.P.,  Farley  Hall,  near  CheadU,  Staffordshire. 
Birch,  A,  N.,  C.M.G.,  Bank  of  England,  Burlington  Gardene,  W. 
BiscHOFF,  Charles,  23,  Weetbourne  Square,  W. 
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Blacujord,  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord,  G.O.M.G.,  AthencBum  Club,  S,W, ; 

and  £lachfordj  IvyhridgBt  Devon. 
Blackwood,  John  H.,  15,  Seymour  Street y  Portman  Square,  W. 
Blaine,  D.  P.,  10,  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  E.C. 
Blaine,  Hbnbt,  Knysna  Lodge,  Swell  Road,  Surbiton. 
Blbcklt,  Chables  Abnolo,  61,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 
Bltth,  Sib  Arthub,  K.C.M  G.  (Agent-General  for  Soath  Anstralia),  8, 

Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 
BoBM,  William,  23,  Old  Jewry,  E.C;  and   Westspring  Villa,  Avenue 

Road,  Aeion,  W. 
BoLLiNO,  Francis,  2,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.G. 
BoMPAS,  Hbnbt  Mason,  Q.C,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Abingdon  Houae,  Oreenhill 

Road,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Bonnet,  Fbbdebic,  Colton  Houset  near  Rugeley  ;  Oriental  C^.ub,  Hanover 

Square^  W. 
Bonwick»  Jambs,  Tarra  Yarra,  South  Vale,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
BOBTRWICK,  Sib  ALOEBSfON,  139,  Piccadilly,  W. 

f  BoBTON,  Bbv.  N.  a.  B.,  M.A.,  Bwrwell  Vicarage,  Cambridge 
BOULNOIS,  Ghaelbs,  19,  Rueaell  Road,  Kensington,  W. 
fBouLTON,  Harold  B.,  B.A.,  Copped  Hall,  Totteridge,  Herts. 
fBoDLTON,  S.  B.,  Copped  Hall,  Totteridge,  Herts. 

BouBNK,  C.  W.,  Eagle  House,  Eltham,  S.E. 

BovBEE,  Hbnbt,  Rosemount,  Mead  Vale,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

Bourne,  Stephen,  F.S.8.,8tati8tioRl  Department,  Her  liajesty's  Castome, 
Tkamee  Street,  E.C. ;  and  WaUington,  Surrey, 

BoUTCHBB,  Bmanuel,  36,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 

BoTD,  James  B.,  Devonshire  Club,  St,  Jameses  Street,  S.W. 

Botlb,  Lionel  B.  C.,  80,  Lombard  Street,  E.G.;  and  Army  and  Navy  Cluh. 

Bbaddell,  Thomas,  G.M.G.,  58,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

Bbadiord,  Francis  BiCHARD,  87,  Pray /on  Oardamr,  South  Kensingttm,  S.W. 

Brasset,  Sir  Thomas,  K.G.B.,  M.P.,  24,  Park  Lane,  W. 

BREWSTEBy  Bet.  John,  2,  Maitland  Park,  Haverstock  ffUl,  N.W. 

Brb.t,  John  George,  59,  Oresham  Street,  E.C. 

Bridger,  Bey.  John,  Si.  Nicholas,  Liverpool. 

BsiDOES,  Herbebt  W.,  7,  St.  Helens  Place,  E.C» 

Bridges,  Commander  Walteb  Botd,  B.K.,  care  of  Messrs.  Woodhead  ^  Co. 
44,  Charing  Gross,  S.W. ;  and  United  Service  Club,  S.W. 

Briogs,  Sir  T.  Graham,  Bart.,  Brooks* s  Clvh,  St.  Jameses  Street,  S.W. 

Brigos,  Thomas,  Bela  House,  Alleyn  Park,  West  Dulwich,  S.B. 

Bright,  Charles  £.,  C.M.G.,  39,  Elvaston  Place,  S.W. ;  and  Wyndham 
ClvA,  S.W. 

Bright,  Samuel,  5,  Huskisson  Street,  Liverpool ;  and  Raleigh  Club,  Regent 
Street,  S.W. 

Brietow,  H.  J.,  West  Lodge,  Bexley  Heath. 

Broad,  Charles  Hbnbt,  Castle  View,Weyhridge,  Surrey. 

Broadburst,  John,  161,  Plymouth  Grove,  Manchester. 

Brooden,  Jambs,  Seahatik  House,  Porthcawl,  near  Bridgend,  Glamorgan^ 
shire. 

Brookb,  Colonel  Edward,  B.B.,  25,  Trafalgar  Place,  Devonport. 

Brooks,  Henrt,  Mount  Grove,  QreenhiU  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
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t  Broom,  Hkrbkbt,  9,  Hyde  Park  Square,  TT. ;  and  8t.  Peter's  Chamherif, 
Comhill,  E,C. 

t  Brookes,  T.  W.  (late  M.L.O.,  Bengal),  The  Change,  Nightingale  Lane, 
Clapham,  8.W. 

Brown  Arthur,  8t.  Elmo,  Calverletf  Park  Gardens,  Tunhridge  WeUs, 

Broww  Alfred  H.,  St.  Elmo,  Galverley  Park  Gardens,  Tvnhridge  WeVs. 

Brown,  A.  M.,  M.D.,  29,  Keppel  Street,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

Brown,  Charles,  135,  Wool  Exchange,  Coleman  Street,  E.C, 

Brown,  J.  B.,  F.B.G.S.,  90,  Canwm  Street,  E.G.;  and  Bromley,  Kent. 

Brown,  Thohas,  51,  Cochrane  Street,  Glasgow. 

Brown,    Thomas,  87,  Holland  Park,  W. 

Browne,  John  Harris,  Lauriston^  Hollington  Park,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

Brownc,  Hutchinson  H.,  J.P.,  ifoor  Close,  Binfield,  Berks. 

Browne,  Colonel  Sib  T.  Gore,  K.O.M.G.,  C.B.,7,  Kensington  Square,  W. 

Browne,  W.  J.,  St.  Stephen's  House,  74,  Gloucester  Road,  S.  W. ;  and  Buck- 
land  FiUeigh,  Highampton,  North  Devon. 

Browning,  Arthur  Giraud,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.B.,  3,  Victoria  Street,  West, 
minster  Abbey,  8.W. 

Browning,  S.  B.,  68,  Cambridge  Terrafe,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Bruce,  J.,  79,  Seymour  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Buchanan,  Benjamin,  ifessrs.  Mort  ^  Co.,  155,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 

Buckingham  AND  Chandos,  His  Grace  the  Dukbop,  G.O.S.I.,  Athenoeum 
Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

BucKLET,  W.  P.  McLean,  Christchurch  College,  Oxford. 

Buckler,  C.  Dugald,  "Emigrant  and  Colonists'  Aid  Corporation,"  79i, 
Graceehurch  Street,  E.C. 

Bugle,  Michael,  Kaieteur,  Hollington  Park,  St.  Leonard^s-on-Sea. 

Bulkblrt-Jornson,  Francis  B.,  29,  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  S.W.;  and 
Reform  Club,  8.W. 

Bunch,  Bobbbt  Staunton,  6,  Warwick  Road,  EarVs  Court,  S.W. 

Bubgess,  Sdwabd  J.,  PittviUe  House,  40,  St.  James's  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

BuBK,  Matthew  Jambs,  9  and  10,  P^neras  Lane,  Bucklersbury,  E.G. 

BuBT,  The  Bight  Hon.  Viscount,  K.C.M.G.,  65,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W, 

BurcHABT,  RoBBBT  G.,  6,  Petersham  Terrace, S.W. 

Buxton,  Sir  T.  Fowell,  Babt.,  14,  Grosvenor  Crescent,  8.W. 

Caddt,  Pasoob,  Holly  Lodge,  Elmer's  End,  Kent. 

Caibd,  E.  Hbnbtson,  6,  Petersham  Terrace,  South  Kensington,  8.  W. 

fCAMPBELL,  Allan,  43,  Bill  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 

Campbell,  Finlat,  Brantridge  Park,  Balcombe,  Sussex. 

Campbell,  Bobebt,  Buseot  Park,  Faringdcn,  Berks  $  ^^1,  Lowndes 8q.,S.  W. 

tCAMPBBLL,  William,  36,  Holland  Park,  W. 

tCAMPBELL,  W.  MiDDLBTON,  23,  Rood  Lane,  E.  C. 

Campbell-Johnston,  A.  R.,  F.B.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  8*,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W, 

Cardwell,  The  Right  Hon.  Yiscuukt,  74,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

Cabgill,  Edwabd  Bowes,  1,  Cheat  Winchester  Street,  B.C. 

Cabgill,  W.  W.,  Lajhcaster  Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  Kensington,  W. 

tOARLiNGFoRD,  The  Right  Hon.  Lobd,  K.P.,  4,  HamilUm  Place,  W, 

Carnarvon,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Eabl  op,  48,  Portman  Square,  W. 

Gabpentbb,  Majob  C,  R.A.,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mali,  S.W. 
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Gaboon,  Edwabd  J.,  Bydal,  8urhit<m  JSUl  Park,  Surhiton, 
Gaitkr,  Willum  H.,  B.A..,  30,  Bush  Lane,  Cannon  Sltreet,  E»C» 
Gabtwrioht,  William  Gobnwallm,  H.P.,  56^  Eaton  Place,  8.W»;  and 

Athencmm  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Gattosd,  Ebbnbzbb,  Home  ViUa,  Shoot-up^Eill,  Brondeibury,  N.W.;  and 

146,  LeadenhaU  Street,  E,0, 
Ghadwick,  OtBBBT,  G.E.,  Parle  Cottage,  East  Sheen,  MorUake,  S.TT. 
Ghalus,  Gapt.  Hbkbt  J.,  B.N.,  58,  Albemarle  Street,  W.;  and  Vnittd 

Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W. 
Ghambbbs,  Abthub  Wm  10,  Addison  Gardens,  Keneington,  W* 
Ghambbbs,  Edwabd,  4,  Mincing  Lane,  E,C, 
Ghambbbs,  Sib  Gbobob  H.,  4,  Mincing  Lane,  E,C. 
Ghampion,  Libut.-Golombl  Pbbct  (3rd  Battalion  Snff<dk  Begiment), 

3,  Creewell  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  8. W,  1  Combermere,  Cork; 

and  Junior  United  Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  S.W* 
Ghappbll,  John,  3,  The  Terrace,  Richmond  Hill,  Richmond,  S,W. 
Ghabbinoton,  Artbub  F.,  Buryscourt,  Leigh,  Beigate. 
GHABBiNGTONy^uoH  Spbnced,  Aldcrgats,  Tamworth,  Staffordshire, 
Ghabubin,  Gustavus,  8,  Finch  Lane,  E.G. 
Ghbsson,  F.  W.,  5,  Tite  Street,  Chelsea  Embankment,  8,W, 
Ghbtham-Stbodb,  Al?rbd,  F.B.O.S.,  Wairuna,  Mowbray  Boad,  Upper 

Norwood,  S.E. 
Ghbtalibb,  N.,  6,  Porchester  Terrace,  W. 

Ghilobbs,  Thb  Bight  Hon.  Hugh,  G.E.,  K.P.,  117»  Piccadilly,  W. 
Ghippbnoall,  B.  J.,  CrofUands,  Lancaster, 
Ghown,  T.  G.,  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  Jameses  Street,  S,W, 
Gmbutiam,  H.B.H.  Pbincb,  K.G.,  Cumherlamd  Lodge,  Windsor  Great  Park. 
Ghbutmas,  Habmt  William,  10,  Queen's  Gardens^  Eaeihoume. 
Chubchill,  Ghablbs,  Weybridge  Park,  Surrey, 
Glabk,  Ghablbs,  20,  Belmont  Park,  Zee,  Kent. 
Glabx,  Bbv.  Ghablbs,  *'  St,  Kilda,"  Ealing  Commcn,  W. 
Glabxb,  Majob-Gbnbbal  Sib  Andbbw,  B.E.»  G.G.M.G.,  03.»  GJ.B., 

Inspector-General  of  Fortiaoations,  War  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W,; 

and  United  Service  Club,  S.W, 
fGLABKB,  Hbnbt,  31,  Belsixe  Avenue,  South  Hampstead,  N.W, ;  and  17, 

Qracechurch  Street,  E.C. 
tOLABKB,  Htdb,  32,  St.  Georges  Square,  S.W. 
Glabksov,  DaTiI^,  3,  Falcon  Avenue,  Aldersgate  Street,  B.C. 
fGLABKsoN,  J.  Stbwabt,  3,  Falcon  Avenue,  Aldersgnte  Street,  E.G.;  and 

**  TftfiMTtt,"  Kemnal  Wood,  ChisUhurst. 
Glbmcm,  Fbbdbbick,  M.I.M.^  {Messrs.  Bobey  ^  Co.),  Lincoln, 
GuPfOBD,  Sib  Ghablbs,  Hatherton  HaU,  Cannock,  Staffordshire. 
Glodb,  Ghablbs  M.,  G.B.,  14,  Ashley  Place,  Vict&ria  Street,  S.W. 
Glowbs,  William  G.  K.,  29,  ffarewood  Square,  N.W.;  and  Duke  Street, 

Stamford  Street,  S.E. 
Gobb,  Alpbed  B.,  34,  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.C. 
CocKB,  Bboinald  T.,  29,  Stanhope  Gardens,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W, 
CoHBN,  Kbtillb  D.,  17,  Tokenhause  Yard,  E.C. 
OoLBy  Ghablbs,  **Tregen»ia,**  Fitajohn's  Avenue,  N.W, 
ColI^  Bobbbi  Ebnbst,  126,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C, 
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Coles,  William  B.  E.  8t,  Benet  Chamhers,  Gracechurch  S'reet,  E.C. 

Collet,  Charles  C,  4,  Lombard  Courts  E.C. 

Colli EB,  Henry,  42,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C, 

tCoLLUM,  Rev.  Hugh  Eobbrt,  M.B.I.A.,  F.S.S.,  The  Vicarage,  Leigh, 
Tonhridge,  Kent. 

CoLMES,  Joseph  G.,  Secretary  to  High  Commisgioner  for  Canada, 
9,  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster,  8.  W. 

CoLOMB,  Captain  J.  C.  R.,  R.M.A.,  Dromquinna,  Kenmare,  Co.  Keyry, 
Ireland  ;  and  Junior  United  Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  8.  FT. 

C0LTHUR8T,  J.  BULLER,  45,  Elgin  Crescent,  Kensington  Faric,  W. 

OOMBERIIERE,  THE  RiOHT  HON.  ViscouNT,  Combermere  Abbey,  Whit- 
church, Salop ;  and  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W. 

CoODE,  SiBjOHN,35,J7^t)f/oi»;  Square,  W.j  and  5,  Westminster  Chambers, 
8.W. 

CooDE,  J.  Charles,  C.E.,19,  Orange  Park  Gardens,  Ealing,  W. 

tCooDE,  M.  P.  (Secunderabad,  Madras  Presidency,  India). 

Cook,  Henry  D.,  Town  and  Country  Bank,  18,  King  WiiUam  Street,  E.C. 

CooKE,  William  Francis,  74,  Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 

Cooper,  Charles  James,  58,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

Cooper,  Sir  Daniel,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  6,  Be  Vere  Ocr^ens,  Ke/iiington 

Palace,  W. 
Cooper,  Edward,  Orace  Park,  Hawthorn,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Cooper,  John  Astley,  Marshgate,  Richmond,  8.  W. 
Cooper,  Robert  Elliott,  C.E.,  8,  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  8  W. 
Cork,  Nathaniel,  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  89»   Lombard  Street, 

E.C 
•CoBTo,  Sue  Joao  Andrada,  Portugal. 
CosENS,  Fbidebicr  W.,  16,  Water  Lane,  Tower  Street,  E.C. 
Cowan,  James,  36,  Royal  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  N.B. 
CowiB,  Geoboe,  Colonial  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  18,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C; 

and  93,  Philbeaeh  Gardens,  8.  W. 
Granbrook,  The  Bight  Hon.  Viscount,  G.C.S.I.,  17,  Orosvenor  Crescent, 

8.W. 
Crawtord,  J.  Ooutts,   Overton  Howe,  Strathaven,  Lanark,  N.B.;  and 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
fCRAWSHAY,  George,  6,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C. 
Crocker,  Frederick  Joel,  147,  Cannon  Street,  E.  C. 
Croll,  Colonel  Alexander  Angus,   Wool  Exchange,  E.G.;  and  Beech 

Wood,  Reigaie,  Surrey. 
Cropper,  James,  M.P.,  18,  Pont  Street,  8.W. ;  and  Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall, 

B.W. 
Grossman,  Jambs  Hiscutt,  81,  Curzon  Street,  MayfMr,  W.j  and  Union  Cluh, 

Trafalgar  Square,  8.  W. 
Grossman,   Colonel  Sir    William,  B.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Cambridge  House, 

Landport,  Portsmouth;  and  United  Service  Club,  S.W. 
Crowe,  Wm.  Leedham,  24,  Comvcall  Road,  W. 

Crum-Ewino,  John  Dick,  61,  Victoria  Road,  KensingUm,  W.;  and  Con- 
servative Club,  Si.  Jameses  Street,  8.W. 
Gumming,  George,  Junior  Athenaeum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
fCuNNiNOHAM,  Pkteb,  Christchurch  Club,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand^ 
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CuBRiE,  Sib  Doxalo,  K.C.BCG.,  M.P.,  13,  Hyde  Park  Place,  TT. 

tCuBTis,  Spknceb  H.,  Totteridge  Howe,  Herts. 

Da  Costa,  D.  0.,  47,  Warnngton  Orescent,  Maida  Hill,  W. 

DALOETr,  P.  GoNNRBVAN,  16,  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Dalton,  Rbt.  John  Nbalb,  M.A.,  C.M.G. 

Dalt,  jAifB3  E.  O.,  8,  Hiveredale  Road,  Twickenham  Park,  S.W.;  and  2, 

Little  Love  Lane,  Wood  Street,  E.C. 
Dangab,  p.  H.,  7,  Ft^church  Street,  E.C. 
Daniell,  Col.  Jambs  Lboeyt,  8,  Bolton  Gardens,  5. IT.;  and  United 

Service  Club,  S.W, 
Dabby,  H.  J.  B.,  21,  Maddox  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Daubbxby,  Genkeal  Sib  H.C.B^  G.C.B.,  Osterley  Lodge,  Spnng  Grove, 

Isletcorth, 
Datm,  Chablbs  Pbbct,  10,  Stanhope  Gardens,  S.W. 
Davis,  Steuabt  S.,  Spencer  House,  KnyveUm  Boad,  Bournemouth. 
fDAVSoN,  Hbkbt  K.,  31,  Porchester  Square,  W. 
Davson,  jAMEtf  W.,  26,  Castle  Hill  Avenue,  Folkestone. 
Dawmn',  John  Ddff,  12,  Ryder  Street,  S.W. ;  and  Salisbury  Cluh,  St. 

James*  Square,  S.W. 
Dbabe,  p.  D.,  19,  CoUman  Street,  B.C. 
Dkabb,  Hbmby  Bbutton,  19,  CcHeman  Street,  E.C. 
Debemham,  Pbank,  P.8.S.,  26,  Upper  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W. 
De  Coltab,  Ubnbt  a.,  24^  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 
De  Lissa,  Samuel,  64,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W. 
Delmeoe,  Bdwabd  T.,  17,  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 
Denbigh,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  2,  Cromwell  Houses,  Souih 

Kensington,  S.  W.;  and  Newnham  Paddox,  near  Lutterworth. 
DePabs,  Alfbed,  ^,Kensingt(m  Gardens  Square,  W. 
De  Bicci,  J.  H.,  Meadow  Bank,  Twickenham,  S.W,;  and  Empire  Clui,  W. 
De  Satob,  Henbt,  HartfieU,  Malvern  Wells s  and  Reform  Club,  S.W. 
De  Sato^  Oscab,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  Sendhurst 

Grange,  Woking  Station. 
Detebell,  W.  T.,  City  Liberal  Club,  Walbrook,  E.C. 
Diblbt,  Geoboe,  19,  Bury  Street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 
fDiCK,  Gavin  Gemmell,  Queensland  Government  QBHee,  1,  Westminster 

Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 
DiCKEN,  Cbables  S.»    Queensland    Government  Ofice,  1,   Westminster 

Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 
DODOSON,  William  Oliteb,  Manor  House,  Sevenoaks. 
Domett,  Alfbed,  C.H.G.,  32,  8t.  Charles's  Square,  North  Kensington,  W. 
Donne,  William,  IS,  Wood  Street,  E.C. 
Douglas,  Henbt,  care  of  Messrs.  Henckell,  DuBuisson,  and  Co.,  18, 

Laurence  Pountney  Lane,  E.C. 
Douglas,  Sib  John,  K.O.H.G.,  T^  Lodge,  Witham,  Essex. 
Douglas,  Stewabt,  68,  Dunster  House,  E.C.  s  and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover 

Square,  W. 
Douglas,  Thomas,  Greenwood,  Frant,  Tunbridge  WeUs. 
Dbapbb,  Gbobgb  (Seoretarj  Eastern  Telegraph  CompaDj,  Limited),  66, 

Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Dbubt,  Mabe  Henbt,  22,  St.  Stephen's  Road,  Westboume  Park,  W. 
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Du  Cane,  Sib  Chablks,  K.G.M.G.,  16,  Pont  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  8.W,; 

and  Braxted  Park,  Witham,  Essex, 
fDuciE,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  16,  Portman  Square,  W. 
DuGboz,  Charles  Grant,  5,  Qwen  Street,  May/air,  W. 
DuCboz,  Frederick  A.,  62,  Lombard  Street,  E,  C, 
DuDDELL,  George,  Queen* $  Park,  Brighton, 
DuFFT,  Dayid,  46,  Beddiffe  Square,  8.W, 
Duncan,  Dayid  J.  Bussell,  32,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  h\C. ;  and  46 

Bomola  Boad,  Heme  HiU,  S.W. 
Duncan,  WILLI4V,  83,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
DuNCKLET,  Charles,  15,  Coleman  Street,  E,C, 
Dunn,  Capt.  B.  G.,  145,  London  Boad,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea  ;    and  Naval 

and  Military  Club,  W, 
fDuNBATEN,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.P.,  Coombe  Wood,  Kings* 

ton-on-Thames  ;  and  White* s  Club,  S.W. 
DuRANT,  Augustus,  89,  Qresham  Street,  E.  C, 
DuRHAV,  John  Henbt,  61,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 
DuTHiE,   Lt.-Col.  W.  H.  M.,  B. a.,  Bov3  House,  Boune,  Perthshire ;  and 

Junior  United  Service  Club,  S.W, 
Dutton,  F.  H.,  Buckingham  Palace  Hotel,  Buckingham  Gate,  S,  W, 
Dutton,  Frank  M.,  Hanover  Square  Club,  W. 
Dutton,  Frederick,  112,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C, 

Edenborough,  Charles,  Little  Gearies,  Barkingside,  Essex, 

t  Edwards,  Stanley,  Box  199,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Ehlers,  Ernest  W.,  82,  Great  St,  Helens,  E.C. 

Elder,  Alexander  Lang,  Campden  House,  Kensington,  W. 

t  Elder,  Frederick,  2,  Moorgate  Street  Buildings,  E.C. 

tELDER,  Thomas  Edward,  35,  Argyll  Boad,  Kensington,  W. ;  and  7,  St. 

Helenas  Place,  E.C. 
t  Elder,  Wm.  George,  Adelaide  House,  Bichmondy  S.  W. 
Eliott,  Charles  F.,  10,  High  Street,  Exmouth. 
Enfield,  Bt.  Hon.  Viscount,  34,  Wilton  Place,  S.W. 
Engleheart,  J.  D.  G.,  C.B.,  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lancaster  Place,  W.C. 
ErbslOH,  E.  C,  11,  EndsUigh  Street,  Tavistock  Square,  W.C. ;  and  36 

and  37,  Monkwell  Street,  E.C. 
Errinqton,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  M.P.,  I.  6,  The  Albany,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Etans,  Bichardson,  10,  Bidgeway  Place,  Wimbledon,  S.  W. 
t  Eves,  Charles  Washington,  1,  Fen  Court,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
EvisoN,  Edward,  BlixewoodPark,  Caterham,  Warlingham  Station,  Surrey. 
EwART,  John,  Messrs.  John  Morrison  A  Co.,  4,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
Ewen,  John  Alexander,  11,  Bunhill  Bow,  E.C. 

Fabrb,  Charles  Maurice,  41,  Sheen  Park,  Bichmond,  S.W. 
Faibclouoh,  B.  a.,  11,  Edmund  PUice,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 
t  Fairfax,  Edward  B.,  318,  Camden  Boad,  N. 
~  D,  Frederick  S.,  44,  Blomfield  Boad,  Maida  Hill,  W. 

P. 

•D,  Fulbeck  Hall,  Grantham. 
I.,  Boxedown,  Whitchurch,  Beading. 
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Fabxkr,  James,  6,  ParehMter  Gate,  Hyde  Parle,  W. 

Fa«8,  a.,  70,  ^(«0n  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 

Fawks,  Rkt.  J.  A.,  11,  Kensington  Crescent,  W, 

t  FsASON,  Fbkdbrick.  (Seoretarj  of  the  Trasfc  and  Loan  Company  of 

Canada),  7,  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  E.C, 
FiLDHinr,  Isaac,  4,  Norfolk  Terrace,  Bayswater,  W. 
Fill,  Arthur,  46,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
FiRARD,  B.  A.,  SotUh  Lawn,  St.  PauVs  Place,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 
Fbrousson,  Thb  Eight  Hon.  Sib  Jamrs,  Babt.,  G.O.S.I.,  K.C.M.G., 

CLE.,  5,  8t,  George* s  Place,  8.  W. ;  Carlton  Club  ;  and  KUkerran,  N.B, 
Frrousson,  Major  John  Adam  (Biae  Brigade),  Brigade  Major,  Colombo, 

Ceylon;  and  Junior  Carlton  CM),  Pall  Mall,  S,W, 
Vnm,  Grobgb  B.,  29,  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.C. 
FiKDLAT,  Grorgr  James,  61,  fife.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 
FiNLAT,  Colin  Campbell,  Castle  Toxoard,  Argyleshire,  JV.B. 
FiRBANK,  Chbistophbb,  8,  The  8anctua/ry,  Westminster,  S.W. 
FiBRBRACE,  Bobbbt  Tabveb,  Conservative  Club,  St  James* s  Street,  S.  W. 
FisBBR,  Thomas,  M.D.,  Upcott  Avenel,  Highampion,  North  Dsuon. 
Flatav,  Jacob,  26,  Ropemaker  Street,  E.C. 

Flbtchrb,  H.,  3,  St.  John's  Villas,  St.  John's  Road,  Blaekheath,  S.E. 
Funt,  John  Hrnbt,  Oaklands,  Grove  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 
Flood-Faoe,  Majob  S.,  Ribhlesdale  House,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
Flux,  William,  Bibury  Court,  Fairford,  Gloucestershire;  17,  Warrington 

Crescent,  Maida  Hill,  W. ;  and  3,  Ecut  Xndia  Avenue,  E.G. 
FoLKABO,  Artbub,  Thatched  House  Club,  86,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
FoLLETT,  Charles  J.,  D.C.L.,  LL.B.,  78,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 
FoBSTEB,  Anthony,  Clovelly,  Silver  HiU  Park,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 
FoBSTER,  The  Bight  Hon.  W.E.,  M.F.,  80,  EcclesUm  Square,  S.W. 
Forstth-Bbown,  J.  B.,Wanderer8'  Club,  Pall  Mall. 
FOBTESCUE,  The  Hon.  Dudley  F.,  9,  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 
Fosbbbt,  Majob  William  T.  £.,.TA«  CoMilePairk,  Wairmck. 
Fbancis,  H.  B.,  Conservative  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W, 
Fbasbb,  Donald,  Orchard  Street,  Ipswich. 
Frabbb,  James,  Newfield,  Blaekheath  Park,  S.E. 
tFBEELAND,  HuMPHBT  W.,  16,  Suffolk  Street,  S.W.;  Athenmum  Club i 

and  Chichester. 
Fbbshfibld,  William  D.,  5,  Bank  Buildings,  E.C. 
*Fboudb,  J.  A.,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  5,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W. 
Fuller,  W.  W.,  6,  Old  Quebec  Street,  W. 

Fulton, C APT. John, B.K.B., 26,  Upper  Phillimore  Gardens,  Kensington,W. 
Fyebs,  Major-general  W.  A.,  C.B.,  19,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W. 

t  Galbraith,  David  Stewart,  2,  Manchester  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W. 
fGALTON,  Captain  Douglas,  C.B.,  12,  Chester  Street,  Grosvmior  Place, 

S.W. 
Game,  James  Atlward,  White  Lodge,  New  Barnet,  Herts;  and  3,  East' 

cheap,  E.C. 
fGABDlNEB,  WiLLLAM,  Rockshaw,  McTstham,  Surrey. 
Gabonbb,  Xdwabd  J. Dent,  140,  Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
tOABDNER,  Stewart,  7,  Upper  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W. 
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Qakkick,  Jauis  FSAIJCIB,  C.H.Q.   (Agent- General  tor  Qneeruland),  1> 

WeilminsUr  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Oeevsrb,  FbANCIS  H.  a.,  103,  Hatton  Qarden,  JfoHiorn,  B.C. 
OiBBiRD,  JAHH,  Tht  Anchoroge,  Buah  HUl  Park,  Snfield,  S.;  aixd  23, 

Milton  Strett,  E.G. 
Gibbon,  James,  72,  Kentington  Park  Road,  FT. 
QiaBS.SmsKJ  J., 1, Great  Winchtiter  Street,  E.C.  !  and  ArrandaU,Mottnl 

Ephraim,  Streatham,  8.W. 
GiBDS,  8.M.,  1,  Queen'i  Qate  aardene,  S.W. 
GlTtsU,  EouKBT,  41,  Pembroke  Road,  Kensington,  W. 
GiLCBiiST,  James,  4,  Stanhope  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
tGlLCHBiBT,  William  Oswald,  6,  Bast  India  Avetme,  B.C. 
GiLtiSPlE,  CoLiM  M.,   23,  Crutched  Frian,  B.C. 
GiLLKSPiE,  RoBEBT,  81,  Onilotn  Oardene,  S.W. 
OlLHEB,  John,  IB,  Parcheiter  Terrace,  Hyde  Pari,  W. 
GlsBORNE,  WiLLEAM,  61,  Palact  Oardens  Terrace,  Keminglan,  W. 
OLAKriELD,  GiOBflE,  Hole  End,  tVoodford,  Etiex. 
'     GoMoN,  GeoeOi  B.,  Keneington  Palace  Manaione,  Kensington,  W. 
fGotusMiD,  Sib  Julian,  Babt.,  105,  PiwadiRy,  W. 
GoUUKITH,  Jaues,  9,  PortadoMm  Road,  Maida  Tale,  W. 
GoLBSKoarmr,  Colohel  Waliiu  T.,  22,  Henjord  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 
Goodwin,  Hb»,  E.,  Hitdersham  Itectory,  Cambridge. 
t  GORDOK,  GlOBaB  W.,  The  Brewery,  Caledonian  Road.  JT. 
GoscHEK,  Thb  Riobt  Ho»,  G.  J.,  M.P.,  89,  PortUrut  Place,  W. 
Oeihah,  OnABLBS  James,  Wetheral,  Keswick  Road,  Pvtney. 
Graham,  Ciiit,  C,  C.M.G.,  TravdUrt'  Clut,  Pail  Mall,  S.W. 
Ghaba¥,  Josefs,  4,  Harley  Road,  South  Hampitead,  N.W. 
Gbahahe,  W.  B.,  Abereom,  Riehmond  Hill,  S.W. 
Grain,  William,  60,  Oresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  S.O. 
Grant,  Bsnai,  £v<ln'</^<"''(j  Croydon. 

Giant,  Johk  Glashow,  C.M.G.,  South  Vieta,  97,  The  Qrove,  Soling,  W. 
Qeaht,  John  Hacdohald,  Quimsland  Oovemmenl  Office,  1,  Weetmimter 

Chombera,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Gbasville,  The  Eight  Hon,  Babl,  K.Q.,  18,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  S.  W, 
Grates,  John  Bellew,  Clare  Hill,  St.  Clean,  South  Walet. 
'    Qbat,  Ahbeose  G.  Wentwobtb,  81,  Oreat  8t.  Helen's,  B.C.;   and  21, 

Qiuen  Anne  Street,  W. 
Gbat,  Henbt  p..  Manor  Orange,  Tuiibridge  Willi. 
Qrav,  Bobebt  J.,  3,  Pari  Crescent,  Regent's  Pari,  W. ;    and  27,  Milton 

Street,  B.C. 
t  Qbeatread,  Jas.  H.,  C.B„  8,  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 
■    GsEiHE,  Fbidirice,  25,  Courtfield  Road.  South  Kensington,  8.W. 
GiEEK,  Qeoboe,  Glanton  House,  Sydenham  Riu,  S.S. 
t  Obbin,  MoBtON,  27,  Josephine  Aiimve,  Brixton  Rite,  8.W. 
GitaoK'l,Blk0aiRLliaBVTT0J!,K.C.U.(i.,2,DelahayStraet,Westminster, 

B.W. 
IbT'.l     GiElo,  Hbnbv  Alebbd,  The  Eaves,  Lesentse  Heath,  Kent. 

GsESWELL,  William  H.  F,,  M.A.,  BIcwey  Court,  Bridgumler,  Somerset. 
I  Gbbtton,  Georqi  Lb  M.  ,  1  IS,  King  Hmry'a  Road,  South  Hampttead,  N.  W. 
\  OaiBBLE,  Geobgc  J.,  S7,  fianiPldu,  S.W. 
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QuiWWitU,  W.  DowNSSy  67,  HareouH  Terrace,  8,W. 

Griffiths,  Major  Arthur,  Army  and  Na^y  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 

Grigsbt,  William  S.,  LL.D.,  49,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C, 

GuiLLRMARDy  ARTHUR  G.,  Elthom,  Kent. 

GwTN,  Walter  J.,  110,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G.;  and  51,  Belsize  Road, 

N.W. 
GwnrNS,  Francis  A.,  15,  Bury  Street,  St,  James* e,  S,W.:  amd  Royal 

Thamee  Yacht  Club,  Albemarle  Street,  PiccadiUy,  W. 
Gwm IVB,  John,  Kenton  Orange,  The  Hyde,  N.  W, ;  and  89,  Cannon  Street, 

E.G. 
tHADFiBLD,  BoBERT,  M.I.M.E.,  Aahdell  Road,  Broomhill,  Sheffield, 
Haliburton,  a.  L.,  G,B,,Junior  United  Service  Cltib,  Charlee  Street,  S,W. 
Halbwbll,  Hugh  B.,  J.P.,  26,  Kensington  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Hamilton,  John  Jimbs,   The  Orange,  Ghislehurst,  Kent;   and  17,  6t^ 

Helen's  Place,  E.G. 
Hamilton,  Sir  Bobbbt  G.  C,  K.C.B.,  Under-Seoretary  of   State  for 

Ireland,  Dublin, 
Hamilton,  Thomas,  J.P.,  2,  Circus  Place,  E.G. 
Hanket,  tSRNBST  Albes,  61«  Basinghall  Street,  E.G.;    and  Elmhys\ 

Bickley,  Kent, 
Hannam,  Geo  rob,  ElUrslie,  Leytonstone^  Esse9, 
Harris,  Georob  D.,  82,  Inverness  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Habris,  William  Jambs,  M.P.,  F.S.S.,  75,  Linden  Gardens,  Bayswater, 

W,s  and  6,  Crosby  Square,  E.G. 
tHARRis,  Wolf,  197,  Quel's  Gate,  S.W. 
Harrold,  Leonard  Frederick,  29,  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.G. 
Hartinoton,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of,  M.P.»  Devonshire  House, 

Piccadilly,  W. 
Habtbt,  T.  Morgan,  1,  Qretham  Buildings,  Basinghall  Street,  E.G. 
Harwood,  Joseph,  Chestnut  Bank,  Kingston'On^TJiames,  S.W, 
Hawkins,  Montague,  14,  Clement's  Inn,  W.G. 
Hawthorn,  Jamks  Kenton,  Qlenholme,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatham 

HiU,  S.W.;  and  5,  Lime  Street  Square,  E.G. 
Hats,  Walter,  4,  Sussex  Place,  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W. 
Hatward,  J.  F.,  Aroona,  Freshford,  Bath. 
Hbalbt,  Edward  G.,  86,  St.  James's  Street, S.W. 
Heaton,  J.  Hennikbr.  29,  De  Vere  Gardens,  Kensington,  W, 
*HBCTOR,jAMBS,M.D.,C.M.G.(CoZonui2  Museum,  Wellington,New  Zealand). 
Hbltab,F.  W.,  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W, sand  60,  St.  Jamen' 

Street,  S.W. 
Hbmmant,  William,  East  Neuk,  Blackheath. 
Hbnrt,  John  4,  Aldermanbury  Avenue,  E.G. 
Hbriot,  Libut.-Colonel  Jambs  A.  Mackat,  B.M.L.I.,  Royal  Maiine 

Barracks,  Chatham. 
Hbbbing,  Bbt.  a.  STTLEM4N,  B.A.,  45,  Golebrooke  Row,  N. 
Hesse,   F.   E.    (Secretary,    Eastern    EsteDsion,    Ac,    Telegraph    Co. 

Limited),  66,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Hbwitt,  Alfred,  Pleystowe  Lodge,  Porchester  Sqwire,  W. ;  and  Qarrick 

Club,  W.G, 
Hbtwobth,  John,  17,  Sujfolk  Square,  Che'^tenham. 
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460  1888 


Resident  Fellows.  ' 

UiCKLiNO,  Fbedkuck  Jamxs,  eare  of  JWoiionoZ  Biknlt  cf  AuBtraXaaia^  149> 

LeadenhaU  Street,  E,C. 
Hill,  Alsxandbb  Stayslbt,  Q.G.,  M.P.,  D.O.L.,  4,  QueerCs  Qate,  8.W. 
Hill,  Bbt.  John  G.  H.,  M.A.,  Quarley  Rectory,  Andover,  Hants:  and 

2,  8t.  Katherine'a,  Begenft  Park,  N,W. 
Hill,  John  S.,  82,  Great  8t,  Helen^e,  E.C, 
Hill,  Matthbw,  18,  Ghwrch  Road,  St,  Leonards'On-Bea. 
tHiLL,  Pbabson,  6,  Pemhridge  SqtMire,  Bayswaier,  TT. 
fHiLL,  SiDNiT,  Langford  HotMO,  Longford,  near  Bristol. 
Hill,  Ck>LONEL  Sir  Stxphbn  J.,  K.C.H.O.,  O.B.,  Springfield  Soute, 

Oaversham,  Reading. 
H1ND8ON,  Eldred  Gkavb,  85,  Portsdoton  Road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Hinglbt,  Okobob  B.,  Haywood  House,  Hales  Owen. 
HoDOBON,  Abthue,  O.H.G.,  Clopton,  Stratford-on-Avon  ;  and  Windham 

CUib,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 
fHoDOSON,  H.  Ttlston,  ILA.,  Harpenden,  Herefordshire. 
HorTNUNo,  8.,  8,  Hyde  Park  Oate,  South  Ker^ington,  S.W. 
tHooo,  QuiNTiN,  Ghandos  House,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
HoLDSwoBTH,  JoHN,  Barclay  House,  Eedes,  Manchester. 
Hollwat,  Joseph  Walpole,  Ravensleigh,  The  Avenue,  Beckenham. 
Holt,  Thomas,  Halcot,  Bexley,  Kent. 
HoMAN,  Bbbnezbb,  Friem  Watch,  FtTichley,  N. 
Hopkins,  Edwabd,  Sherwood  Lodge,  Lawrie  Park,  Sydenham,  S.E. ;  and 

26,  Orutched  Friars,  B.C. 
Hopkins,  John,  The  Orange,  BiekUy,  Kent ;  and  26,  Crutched  Friars,  E.G. 
Hoba,  James,  103,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  s  and  147,  Cannon  Street,  E.G. 
HoBDBBN,  Anthony,  Toxowa,  Dulvfieh,  S.E,;  and  14,  Edmw/id  Place, 

Aldersgate  Street,  E.G. 
HosKiNs,  Yicb-Admibal  Sib  A.  H.,  K.C.B.,  4,  Montagu  Square,  W. 
Houghton,  Lobd,  M.A.,  D.G.L.,  Travellers*  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
tHousiouN,  G.  L.,  Johnstone  Casde,  Johnstone,  Renfretoshire,  N.B. 
HowABD,  John  Howabd,  The  Abbey  Close,  Bedford. 
Hughes,  Henbt  P.,  J.P.,  29,  Pembridge  Square,  W. 
tHuGHBS,  John,  F.O.S.,  Holmdale,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  ;   and  79,  Mark 

Lane,  E.G. 
Hughes,  John  Abthub,  GlairvUle,  Dacres  Road,  South  Sydenham  Park, 

8.E. 
t  Hughes,  Sib  Waltbb,  Fan  Court,  Ghertsey,  Surrey. 
Hughes-Hughes,  William,  J.  P.,  6,  Highbury  Quadrant,  N. 
HuMPHBETs,  Geobob  H.,  24,  Qutter  Lane,  Cheapside,  E.G.;  and  Caen 

Lodge,  Qreen  Lanee,  Wood  Oreen,  N. 
Hunt,  John,  102,  Downes  Park  Road,  Clapton,  E, 


lODESLBioH,  The  Bight  Hon.  thb  Babl  op,  G.O.B.,  30,  St.  James's 
Place,  S.W. ;  Carlton  Club,  S.  W.;  and  The  Pynes, near  Exeter,  Devon. 

t  Imglis,  Gobnblius,  M.D.,  1,  Albert  Mansions,  Victoria  Street   and 
Athencswm  Ghtb,  S.W. 
1881  I  Ingbam,  W.  J.,  65,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

loNiDES,  Alexandbb  Conbtanttnb  (June.),  8,  Holland  Villas  Road,  Kensing- 
ton,  W. 


Totfof 


1880 

1880 

465  1877 

1878 

1888 
1860 
1872 
470  1885 
1888 
1880 
1884 
1884 

475  MM 
1884 

1886 
1877 
1874 

480  1868 


1881 
1885 
1877 
1888 

4S5  1881 

1881 
1877 

1881 
1888 
490  1874 
1880 
1880 
1876 
1877 

495  1800 

1879 
1876 

1876 

1884 

SOO  1881 
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Ibtimx,  Thovas  W.,  10,  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E,0. 

IxwiK,  J.  y.  H.,  18,  Hensbridge  Villae,  8t,  John's  Wood,  N,W. 

lajuei,  MioHABL  Baiub»  124^  Oloueester  Terrace,  W. 

Jackbojx,  Db.  Amdskw  0.,  Dudley  Uouee,  20^  Parkhuret  Bead,  Camden 

Boad,N. 
Jacobs,  Ibaac,  67,  Queeiuhoro9igh  Ihrraee,  BayeuMUets  W, 
jAMiBSOir,  Eu«H,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  MaU,  B,  W. 
Jaxibson,  T.  Busbbt,  Windham  Club,  St,  Jamee'a  Square,  8.W. 
jBvrBBTS,  Edwabd  Albxandbb,  Qipton  Loige,  Leede. 
jBNMiivos,  Matthbw,  OriontoX  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
JOBMBOV,  BuMUND,  F.S.S.,  8,  Northwtch  Terrace,  N.W. 
JoHNBOir,  Bobbbt,  Boyton,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk, 
f  JoLLT,  Stbwabt,  Perth,  N,B. 

JoNBS,  OiEABLBS  MoiTTAOUB,  145,  Chtsterton  Boad,  North  Kensington,  W. 
fJoNBS,  Hbnbt,  8,   Cripplegate   Buildings,    B.C.  ;    and  Oak    Xtodge, 

Totteridge,  Herts. 
JoBBT,  Edwabd  Bbvjamin,  122,  Ebury  Street,  S.W, 
Joshua,  SauIi,  27,  Lii^den  Gardens,  Hotting  Hill,  W. 
JouBOAiN,  H.  J.,  2,  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  S.W,;  and  8a,  King  William 

Street,  B.C. 
JULTAN,  Bib  Pbnbosb  G.,  K.G.lf.G.,  O.B.,  Cornioall  House,  Brompton 

Oreecent,  S.W. 

Katb,  Woliax,  102,  Cromwell  Boad,  S.W. 
Kbbp,  Chablbs  J.,  Ouildhall  Chamhers,  Basinghall  Street,  B.C. 
Kbbp,  Bdwabo,  1,  OiiUdkaU  Chambere,  BaeinghaU  Street,  B.C. 
KiLSBT,  Stahuct  WOOI.LBT,  Higl^ld,  Winchmore  MiU,  N.  t  and  Crown 

Court,  MUton  Street,  B.C. 
Kbmdall,  Fbahkub  B.,  1,  The  Paragon,  Blaekheath,  8,B,f  a/nd  St. 

Stephen's  Club,  S.  W. 
KmrnxmoY,  D.  0.,  St.  Stephen's  Cluh,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Kbmnbdt,  John  Hubbat,  KnoekraUing,  Kirkcudltrightehire,  N.B.  ;  and 

Hew  University  Club,  S.W. 
tKBBWiCK,  WfUiiAX,  Eastwick  Park,  Leatherhead. 
Kidd,  John,  C.M.G.,  Constitutional  Club,  Begent  Street,  S.W, 
|rfim««^  Hbnbt,  79,  Lombard  Street,  B.C. 
fBliNNAiBD,  LoBD,  2,  Pall  MaU  BaH,  S.W. 
tKiBXOALDiB,  BoBBBT,  Villa  Bosa,  Potters  Bar,  H. 
Khiqbt,  a.  Uallbt,  62,  HoUand  Park,  Kensington,  W. 
KoBTEiaBT,  Sib  Oobnblius  H.,  K.O.H.G,  Faiifieid^Hewten  Abbot,  Devon. 

tLABlLUBBB,  Fbancu  P.,  5,  Pump  Court,  Temple,  B.C.  $  and  Horrofo^m* 

the-HiU. 
hkZKQ,  Jambs  B.,  7,  Australian  Avenue,  E.G. 
Landalb,  Bobbbt,  11,  Holland  Park,  W. ;  and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover 

Square,  W. 
t  Landalb,  Waltbb,  15,  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  S.  W. 
Lano^  Wiluax  a..  Oriel  CoUsge,  Ot^ftrd  g  and 2S, Ehn  Park  Qardene,  S.W. 
LahotoNi  jAHBfl^  Hillfield,  Beigate. 


XX 

Year  of 
Blection. 

1888 


Resident  FeUow'e. 


1884 
1881 
1881 

505    1876 

1878 
1881 

1878 

1884 

510    1881 

1885 

1883 
1881 
1877 
515  1881 
1876 

1885 
1884 
1882 

520    1883 
1888 

1879 
1881 

1874 

525    1881 

1884 

;i885 
1881 

1874 

530    1881 

1881 

1874 

1885 

1878 

535    1885 

1875 
1884 


fLANSDowNE,  Ths  Bioht  Hon.  thi  MAsquis  OF,  G.C.M.G.  (Gorernor 

G«iieral  of  Canada),  Ottawa, 
tliANSBLL,  GBomoK,  Ferndale^  NtghUngdU  Lms,  Clapliam  Common,  8,  W, 
Lanton,  John  0.,  Birihwrsty  Croydim. 
Lanton,  Colonel  Sib  W.  Owen,  K.C.M.Q.,  C.B.,  eare  ofF.  W,  Hollams, 

Saq,,  MarlowB  House,  Marlowa  12oad,  Kensington,  W. 
tLABDNEB^   W.  G.,  11,    Fourth    Avenue,    Hove,  Brighton;   and  Junior 

Carlton  Cluh,  Pall  Mall,  8,W. 
Labk,  TiifOTHT,  9,  Pemhridge  Place,  Bayswater,  W, 
Labnacu,  Donald,  21,  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  W, ;  and  Braniovetye, 

East  Qrinstead,  Sussex, 
Lascelles,  John,  13,  Percy  Road,  Ooldhawk  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W, 
Latchfobd,  Edwabd,  60,  Penyioem  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 
Lauohland,  Jambs,  86,  Oracechurch  Street,  E.C. 
Lawe,  Captain  Patrick  H.,  Junior  Army  and  Navy  Club,  St,  James's 

Street,  S.W, 
Laws,  Horace,  17,  Warvcick  Square,  Paiemosler  Row,  E,C. 
Lawbence,  Alexandeb,  18,  St,  Helen's  Place,  E.C, 
Lawrence,  Alexandeb  H.,  99,  South  HUl  Park,  Hampstead,  N.W, 
Lawbence,  The  Hon.  Chables  K.,  11,  Clement's  Lcme,  E,C, 
Lawbence,  W.  F.,  Cowesfield  House,   Salisbury}    and  New  University 

Club,  St,  James's  Street,  S.W, 
Lawrie,  Alexandeb,  RaggUs  Wood,  Chislehurst. 
fLEATHES,  A.  Stangeb,  Qrosvenor  House,  Leamington, 
Lefboy,  Genebal  Sib  John  Henbt,  B.A.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  82,  Queen's 

Gate,  S.W, 
'LKiQBTOm,BTkiiL«Y,li..P,,SweeneyHall,0su>e8iry;andAtliencBum  Club,  S.W, 
Le  Patoubel,  Captain  Abtbub,  Elm  House,  Windsor  Forest ;  amd  Empire 

Club,  Orafton  Street,  W. 
Lethbbidoe,  William,  H.A.,  71,  Portkmd  Place,  W. 
Leti,  Fbbdebick,  6,RedclijEfe  Gardens,  S.W,;  and  George  Yard,  Lombard 

Street,  E.C, 
Leyin,  Nathaniel,  44,  Cleveland  Square,  W, 
Lewis,  John,  10,  Cullum  Street,  E.C, 
Littlb,  J.  Stanley,  14,  The  Boltons-Studios,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. ; 

and  Empire  Club,  W, 
Little,  Matthew,  18,  ThurUus  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W, 
Littleton,  Lieut.-Colonel  the  Hon.  Edward  G.  P.,  C.M.G.,  Teddesley, 

Penkridge,  Staffordshire. 
Littleton,  The  Hon.  Henbt  S.,  Teddesley,  Penkridge,  Staffordshire, 
Littleton,  The  Hon.  William  F.,  C.M.G.,  Travellers'  Club,  S.W. 
Lloyd,  Bichabd,  2,  Addison  Crescent,  Addison  Road,  W, 
*Lloyd,  Sampson  S.,  M.P.,  2,  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.  W, ;  and  Carlton 

Club,  S.W. 
Lloyd,  William,  83,  Snow  Hill,  Holbom  Viaduet,  E.C. 
Long,  Claude  H.,  H.A.,  60,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton, 
LoNODEN,  J.  K.,  eare  of  Messrs,  Pritchard,  Morgan  S^  Co.,  1,  Queen 

Victoria  Street,  E.C, 
LoKODEN,  Sir  Jambs  B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Longhope,  Watford,  Herts, 
LoBiNO,  Nblb,  19a,  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W, 
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XXI 


Ymrot 
■lection 

1878 

1883 
540    1884 

188  & 
1883 
1876 
1880 

545  18^1 
1877 
1882 

1879 

1885 

550    1885 


874 
889 
880 
877 


555 


560 


565 


878 
809 
882 
881 
882 
884 
882 
874 
869 
884 
1869 

885 
882 
875 
882 

884 


570 


L873 
1883 

1885 

37S    1880 

1878 

1868 


fLoBNv,  Tai  Bight  Hon.  the  MAuquts  of,  K.T.,  G.C.H.Q.,  Kensington 

Palace,  W, 
horxTT,  J.  ▲.  S.»  Wbodhumf  OoMden  Park,  Ckislehurat. 
LoYB,  WiLUAM  McKauouton,  Blythswood,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streat' 

ham  Hill,  8.W, 
LoTXTT,  HiNBY  A.,  48,  King  William  Street,  E,C, 
Low,  SxDVBT  J.,  B. A.,  176,  Stanhope  Street,  Regents  Parh^  N,  W. 
tliOW,  W.  Andebson,  ejoBa/nh  of  New  Zealand,  l,Queen  VictoriaStreet,E.C. 
LowBT,  LxBUT.-GBNjeBAL  B.  W.,  G.B.,  25,   Warrington  Greacent,  Maida 

Hill,  TT.  ;  and  Unittd  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Lubbock,  Sib  John,  Babt.,  M.P.,  15,  Lombard  Street,  E.C^ 
Lubbock,  Nbtilb,  16,  LeadenhaU  Street,  E.O. 
LuoAB,  Sdwabd,  6,  Stemdale  Road,  West  Kensington,  W, 
fLTELL*  Captain  Fbancib  H.,  F.B.6.S.,  Manor  House,  Ne»mham,  near 

Olouceeterg  and  Naval  and  Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
tLvoN,  GsoBos  O.,  Craigholme,  Upperlinn  Road,  Edinburgh,  N  B. 

Kacan,  J.  J.,  M.A.,  M.B.C.S.,   121,  Qower  Street,    Tf.C;  and  Roek^ 

hampton,  Queendand. 
MAcOABTmr,  Justin,  M.P.,  15,  Bbury  Street,  S,W, 
Macdonald,  Alexanobb  J.,  2,  Suffolk  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  E,C, 
f  Macix>nald,  Joseph,  Dvnsmuir,  Oorstorphine,  near  Edinburgh, 
MacDouoall,  Lieut.-Gbnebal  Sib  Fatbick  L.,  K.C.li.G.,  22,  Elvaston 

Place,  S.W,  i  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8,W. 
fMACTABLAN,  ALi&XAKDER,26,SackviUe8t,,W,:  and  Torish,  Helmsdale,  N.B, 
Machb,  B.  k,,ReformClvh,  S,W,;  and  Dreghom,  Colinton,  Edinburgh, N,B. 
Maooeobge,  James,  16,  Scarsdale  Terrace,  Kensington,  W, 
Mackat,  A.  Mackenzie,  85,  Qracechurch  Street,  E,C, 
Mackat,  Bobebt  F.,  8,  Rose  Angle,  Dundee, 
Mackenzie,  Daniel,  818,  Camden  Road,  N, 
Mackie,  Datid,  181,  King's  Road,  Reading* 
MacKillop,  G.  W.,  14,  Royal  Crescent,  Bath, 
MACKINNON,  W.,  Balinakill,  Clachan,  Argyleshire,  N.B. 
MaoLaktt,  Duncan,  M.D.,  204,  Camden  Road,  N.W, 
MacLeat,  Sib  Geoboe,  K.C.M.G.,  PendeU  Court,  Bletehingley,  Surrey ; 

and  AthewBum  Club,  S.W, 
Macuillan,  Angus,  M.D.,  HvU, 
f  Macphebson,  John,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
tMACpHEBSON,  Joseph,  Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 
MacBostt,  Alexanobb,  West  Batik  House,  Esher;  and  13,  King^s  Arms 

Yard,  B.C. 
McAlistbb,  Aluanoeb,  Strathclyde,  Amherst  Park,  Stamford  Hill,  E, 
McAbthub,  Alexandeb,  M.F.,  Raleigh  Hall,  Brixton,  S.W. 
MgAbthub,  Aldbbuan  Sib  William,  K.C.M.G.,  M.F.,79,  Holland  ParJe^W. 
McAbthub,  Wk.  Alexakdeb,  18  and  19,  Silk  Street,  Crijpplegate,  E.C, 
MoCaUL,  Gilbebt  John,  Qriggandarrock,  Chislehurst. 
McCluke,  Sib  Thomas,  Babt.,  U.P.,Belmont,  Belfast;  andReform  Clv^,  8.  W. 
fMcGoNNELL,  John,  65,  Holland  Park,  W. 
IfcDoNALO)  H.   C.,  Warwick  House,  SotUh  Norwood  Park,  8.E.:  and 

3,  Pinner's  Court,  54,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. 


xxu 

Year  of 
Eloction. 


Rerident  Fellows. 


580 


585 


S90 


595 


600 


60s 


610 


61S 


1888 

882 
882 
882 
883 

883 
879 
884. 
881 
874 

883 
888 
882 
884 

888 
883 
878 
879 
883 

884 

879 

868 

882 
883 
881 
869 
878 
884. 
879 
885 

885 
884 
881 
882 
877 
882 
879 
880 
884 
875 
883 
877 
875 


ICoDoWALD,  James,  4,  Ohapel  Street ,  Oripplegate,  B.O, 

McDoNVLL,  A&THUB  W.,  Bt.  i?dmund'«,  Dmmarh  HiU,  Wimbledon,  8,W, 

MoBacharn,  Malcolx  Dokald,  6,  Fenehureh  Street ,  B,G. 

HoEnsN^  David  Paintbb,  24,  Penibridge  Square j  W. 

McSwsN,  Alexandbb,  MotHngham  Lodge,  Eltham,  Kent;  and 2,  Draper's 

QardenSf  E,0, 
MoBwBN,  J.  F.,  Mottingham  Lodge^  Sltham,  Kent, 
MoIlwbaxth,  Andrsw,  6,  Fenehureh  Street,  E.C, 
McInttib,  J.  P.,  3,  New  Btiainghdll  Street,  E,G. 
fMclTKB,  Datid,  M.P.,  84,  Lancaster  Oate,  Hyde  Parle,  W. 
HcKbrbsll,  B.  M.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.j  and  fltU- 

house,  Bwndonald,  Ayrshire,  N,B, 
McKiNNON,  NiiL  B.,  69,  SomerUyton  Boad,  Brixton,  S.W, 
McLba,  Kbnnbth,  F.B.G.S.,  31,  Oloueester  Street,  Warwieh  Square,  S,W, 
McLban,  T.  M.,  61,  Belsite  Park,  N.W. 
McLbod,  Gbobsb,  9,  CoaUs  Crescent,  Edinburgh;    and  Oriental  CUib, 

Hanover  Square,  W, 
McMuBDO,  OoLONBL  Bdwabd,  28  ^  29,  St.  Stoithin's  Lane,  B.C. 
Mainwabino,  Bandolph,  Hall  Place,  Mitcham,  Surrey. 
Malcolm,  A.  J.,  27,  Lombard  Street,  B.C, 

1£allb80N,  Fbank  B.,  Bimton  Manor  House,  Winoheombe,  Cheltenham, 
I'Mallbsok,  Coloicbl  Gbobob  Brucf,  C.S.I.,  27,  West  Cromwell  Road, 

S.W.;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Malunson,  Stbuart  J.  W.,  Qaeensland  Government  Oi&oe,  1,  Westminster 

Chambers,  S.W, 
ICamackji,  Thb  Sbtna  B.,  Hanover  Square  Club,  W. 
fMANCHBSTBB,  His  Gbacb  THB  DuKE  OF,  K.P.,  1,  Great  Stanhope  Street, 

W,;  and  KiftnhotUyn  CasUe,  St.  Neots. 
Manifold,  T.  P.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
Manlbt,  Williav,  106,  Cannon  Street,  E.G. 
Mann,  W.  E.,  17,  Fore  Street,  B.C. 

tMANNBBs- Sutton,  Hon.  Gbahav,  Clos  Mont.  B.  Lausanne,  Switzerla/nd. 
Mabchant,  W.  L.,  Crowds  Nest,  Quaen'a  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Mabcus,  John,  9,  Lancaster  Boad,  Belsize  Park,  N.W, 
Mabb,  William  H.,  16,  Onslow  Square,  S.W 
Marks,  Lionel,  care  ef  L,  H.  Marks,  Esq.,  25,  Clanriearde  Gardens, 

Bayswater,  W. 
Mabsh,  Henbt,  Cressy  House,  Woodsley  Road,  Leeds. 
Mabsb,  Hbnbt  J.,  3,  New  Basinghall  Street,  E.G. 

Mabshall,  JoHN,F.B.G.S.,  Auckland  Lodge,Queen*sRoad,Richmon4  Surrey. 
Mabshall,  Ebnbst  Luxxoobb,  9,  St.  Helen's  PUice,  B.C. 
fMABSHALL,  Sib  James,  Richmond  House,  Roehampton,  S.  W. 
tMABTiN,  Fbakcib,  19,  Bttfy  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W. 
Mabtin,  William,  cjoMessrs.  Sargood,  Butler  ^Nichol,  11,  Bunhill  Row,  E.  G. 
Mattbbson,  William,  Tower  Cressy,  Campden  HUl,  W, 
Matthews,  James,  21,  Manchester  Square,  W, 
Mattrkws,  William,  Tudor  Lodge,  Hope  Park,  Bromley,  Kent, 
Matubin,  William  H.,  C.B.,  5,  Courtfield  Ga/rdens,  South  Kensington, S.W, 
Matnabd,  H.  W.,  St,  Aubyns,  Qrosvenor  HiU,  Wimbledon,  S.W, 
Mayne,  Edwabo  Gbavbs,  M. A.,  40,  Elgin  Boad,  Dublin. 
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1878 
1878 
1877 
1877 
fe5  1878 
1874 
1879 
1874 
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^35 


1888 
1884 
1878 
1881 
1883 

1868 
1869 

1888 
1884 
1869 
1878 


MxiNiBTZHAosir,  Bbmsst  LouiB,  BdmofU,  Wimbledon  Comm&iif  S,W, 

Mbbswitebb,  F.  L.  S.,  PeaeockSf  Ing<Ue9tone,  £s»e9, 

Mbsbt,  Wiluav  lu,  Wool  Ewchange,  Ccl&man  Street,  E,0. 

tMsTCALTS,  Fbakk  S.,  HighfieLd,  Hendtm,  N. 

Mkwbubn,  Wiluam  B.,  1,  Bank  BuUdinge,  Lothhury,  E,C. 

MiLLiR,  JoHK,  Caldertoood,  Palace  Road,  Roupell  Park,  8.W. 

KiLLiB,  WII.UA1C,  67,  <2iia#fi  Victoria  Street,  E.O, 

tMiLLs,  Sib  Chablbs,  K.C.M.a.  (Agent-General  for  the  Gape  of  Good 

Hope),  7,  Albert  Maneione,  Victoria  Street,  S,W. 
MiLNBB,  Bobbbt,  24  and  26,  Fore  Street,  E,C. 

MiTCRBNBB,  John,  1,  Sueeex  Gardens,  Thwiow  Park  Road,  Dulwich,  S,E. 
MooATTA,  Bbitbr  G.,  68,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. 
MoFFATT,  Qbobob,  6,  Lime  Street,  E.C, 
MoLBtwoBra,  The  Bey.  Yisooim^  8,  Ptdaee  Gate,  S.W, ;  and  St.  Pekroek 

Beetory,  SU  Issey,  Cornwall, 
HouBBUX,  GiSBOBBB,  1,  East  India  Avenue,  E.G.  ' 
MoMcx,  Bt.  Hon.  yiBCOUMT,  G.O.H.Q.,  Brooks* s  Clvh,  S.W,;  and  Charle. 

viUe,  Enniskorry,  Wicklow, 
HoBTAou,  Bt.  Hon.  Lobd  Bobbbt,  41,  Qvsen^s  Gate,  S,W. 
HoNTBrioBB,  Hbbbbbt  B.,  11,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  M,0. 
MoNTBnoBB,  Jacob,  85,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 
MoNTBnoRB,  J.  B.,  86,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W* 


^    1878 1  M ONTBnoBB,  Lbblib  J.,  88^  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


1873 
1873 
1885 
1868 

645  18^ 
1883 

1876 

1888 

1868 

650  1884 
1885 
1869 
1885 
1884 

655  1881 
1880 

1876 

1886 

1888 

55o    1888 

1888 

1860 
1884 


fHoNTOOMBBiB,  HuoH  B.,  86,  Grocochurch  Street,  E.G. 

MoODZB,  G.  P.,  10,  WUbwry  Boad,  Brighton, 

MooDT,  Habbt,  WaUington,  Surrey;  and  88,  Gannon  Street,  E.G. 

HooBB,  Abthub  CHI80I.N,  23,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

HooBB,  Wx.  Fbbdk.,6,  Cambrian  ViUae,  <^teen*s  Boad,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

filLooMBOvuE,'BowAMD,eloBankofNewZealandtl,(iueenVictoria  Street,  E.C. 

•  MoBOAN,  Hbnbt  J.,  Ottaufa,  Canada. 

t  MoBOAV,  OcTATius  Yauohan,  13,  The  BoUons,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

HoBOAN,  SBPTDfUS  Vauohan,  48,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

MoBOAN,  WiLLLUC  Pbitcbabd,  1,  Quoon  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

MoBBU,  Edwabd  Bobbbt,  J^.,  14^  Dowgaie  HUl,  E.C. 

M OBT,  W.,  1,  Stanley  Crescent,  NoHing  Hill,  W. 

HosBNTHAL,  Habbt,  88,  Dawson  Place,  BayswaUr,  W. 

H088B,  Jambs  Bobbbt,  IC  hmt.  O.K.,  4,  Eaton  Gardene,  Ealing,  W. 

MouAT,  Fbbdbbio  John,  M.D.,  18,  Durham  Villas,  Kensington,  W. 

ICouLBt,  Hbnbt,  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Chairtered  Bank,  73> 

Cornhiir,  E.C. 
MufB,  HuoH,  30,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
fViJiB,  Bobbbt,  Heaihlands,  Wimbledon  Comwum,  S.W, 
UvLUMB,  GaoBOB  Lanb.  11,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
M UBBAT,  Fbuz  8.,  Oflloe  of  Agent-General  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

7,  Alhort  Maneione,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
XuBBAT,  Kbnbio  B,,  The  Iiondon  Chamber  of  Commerce^  84,  King 

WUliam  Street,  B.C. 
MOBBAT,  W.  X.,  18, 13  Ofui  14»  Barbican,  E.C. 
Mqmbatb,  Gbobob  A.,  469  Hollamd  Park,    W.f  and   Oriental  CUb, 

Ho/mover  Square, 
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xxiv  Besident  Fellows. 

Year  of 
Election. 

1881    KathaNi  Alfred  K.,  10,  Coleman  Street,  E  C 

1877    Nathan,  Hon.  Hbnbt  (late  M.L.G.  British  Colnirbia),  Da$hioo<>d  House, 

9,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C, 

1885    Nathan,  Louis  A.,  25,  Queenshorough  Terrace,  W, 

1874    t  Naz,   Sib  Yiboile,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.   {J&auritiu^,   tare  of  Ilesert. 

Chdlmere,  Quthrie  Sf  Co,,  89,  Lime  Street,  E,0. 

Nbayb,  Edward  S.,  Dcuhtoood  House,  9,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Nblson,  Edwabd  H.,  Hanger  HiU  House^  Ealing,  TT. 

Neyill,  Walter  P.,  4,  Tokenhouse  Baildings,  Moorgate  Street,  E.G. 

Nicholson,  Sib  Chablbs,  Babt.,  The  Orange,  Totteridge,  Herts,  N, 

NicoL,  Geobob  Gabden,  3,  Sussex  Square,  Brighton, 

Nihill,  Paul  H.,  37,  Charterhouse  Square,  E.C. 

NiMMo,  William,  care  of  Bank  of  Australasia,  4,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

NiVEN,  Geoboe,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited,  1,  Bishopsgate 

Street,  E.C. 

Nobmanbt,  The  Host  Hon.  the  MABquisoF,  G.G.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Oakdale, 

The  Holmwood,  Dorking,  Surrey:  Mulgrave  Castle,  Yorkshire ^  and 

Travellers*  Club,  S.W. 

NoBTH,  Fbedebick  Williau,  F.G.S.,  Rowley  Hall,  Rowley  Regis. 

North,  Harby,  8,  Craven  Street,  W.C. 

NouBSE,  Henbt,  i4£^&ruBum  Cluh,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

NovELLi,  L.  W.,  8,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 

Nugent,  Col.  Sib  Charles  B.  P.  H.,  B.E.,  KC.B.,  Ju.i  >r  United  Set  vice 

Club,  Charles  Street,  S.W. 

1884    NuNN,  Compton  John,  Eastnor,  Crescent  Wood  Road,  Sydenham  Hill,  S.S. 

1874    NuTT,  B.  W.,  Conservative  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 


1881 
1881 

670  1885 
1868 
1884 
1881 
1885 

675  188  & 

1868 


1879 
1882 
1880 
680  1881 
1885 


1883 
685  1876 
1875 
1875 
1882 
1885 
690  1882 
1882 

1872 

1880 


1888 
695  1876 
1880 
1884 
1879 


Oakes,  Abthub,  H.D.,  99,  Priory  Road,  West  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Ohlson,  James  L.,  51,  Lime  Street,  E.C. 

fOppENHEiM,  Hebmann,  17,  Rue  des  Londres,  Paris. 

Oppbnheimeb,  Joseph,  62,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 

Obb,  John  Bbtson,  Blantyre  Lodge,  Westcombe  Park,  S.E. 

Osbobn,  John  Lee,  16,  PhUpot  Lane,  E.C. 

OsBOBNE,  P.  Hill,  Karenga,  Bath  Road,  Cheltenham. 

Oswald,  Wm.  Walteb,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  149,  Leetdenhafl 

Street,  E.C. 
Otwat,  The  Bioht  Hon.  Sib  Abthub  John,  Babt.,  M.P.,  13,  Eaton  Place, 

S.W. 
Owen,  Sir  Philip  Cunliffb,  KC.M.G.,  C.B.,  G.I.E.,  2,  The  Residences, 

South  Kensington  Museum,  S.W. 

Paddon,  Wm.  Wrefobd,  84,  St.  Charles'*  Square,  North  Kensington,  IT. 
Palmer,  Henry  Pollard,  66,  Dale  Street,  Port  Street,  Manchester, 
Pabbubt,  Chablbs,  8,  De  Vere  Gardens,  Kensin^n,  W. 
Pabbuby,  Geoboe  William,  7,  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 
Pabfitt,  Captain  William,  24,  Maailla  Gardens,  Notting  Hill,  W. 
Pabk,  W.  C.  Cunningham,  25,  Lime  Street,  E.C. 
Parker,  George  B.,  Athenasum  Club,  PaU  Mali,  S,  YTv. 
Parker,  George  G.,  103  and  104,  Palmerston  Buildings,  E.C, 
Passons,  Thomas,  Adelaide  Marine  Assarance  Co.,  Jerusalem  Chambers, 
Cornhill,  E.C. 


rmroi 

1869 
1874 
705  1879 
1881 
1880 

1881 
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710 


715 


1877 
1877 
1885 

1883 
1878 
1883 
1879 
1882 
1884 


1884 

1876 

720  1880 

1875 

1882 
1878 
1879 
725  1879 
1878 
1875 
1873 

1882 


730 


1884 
1884 

1809 
1878 


1875 
735  »5 

1885 
1884 
1876 
1878 

740   1881 
1882 


Patxbson  J.,  7  and  8,  Australian  Avenue^  E.C. 

PATnBsoir,  Mtus,  28|  GUmeester  Place,  Hyde  ParJc,  W, 

tPATTXNSOK,  Joseph,  12,  Bow  Lane,  E,C, 

Pauz.,  H.  MoNCBSXf  p,  12,  Lanedowne  Crescent,  Netting  Hill,  W, 

Patki,  John,  34,  Cclema/n  Street,  E.C. ;  and  Kathlamba,  The  Avenue, 

Lawrie  Park,  Sydenham,  8,E, 
PtACH,  Waltsb  (Natal  Goyernment  Emigration  Agent),  21,  Finshury 

Circus,  E,  0. 
Pkacocx,  Gboroh,  27,  Milton  Strtet,  Fore  Street,  E.C, 
PtACOCK,  J.  M.,  Clevedon,  Addiscomhe,  Surrey, 
fPsAKB,  Obobgs  Hxrbbbt,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  12,  Wcdton  Street,  Pont  Street, 

8,W. 
tPsABCB,  William,  10,  Parlt  Terrace,  Glasgow,  N,B. 
fPBBK,  Cuthbbbt  Edoab,  7,  Portland  Place,  W, 
tPiBK,  Sib  Hbnbt  W.  Babt.,  Wimbledon  House,  Wimbledon,  S.  W, 
Pbllt,  Lbomabd,  Loughton  Rectory,  Essex. 
Pbmbbbtoit,  H.  W.,  TrwnpingUm  HaU,  Cambridge. 
Pbndbb,  John,  H.P.,  Eastern  Teiegraqh  Co.,  66,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C, ; 

and  18,  Arlingion  Street,  S,W. 
Pbhnbt,  Bdwabd  C,  8,  West  Bill,  Sydenham,  S.E, 
Pbbcbyal,  AuouffTUS  G.,  13,  SibeUa  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 
Pbbbino,  Ohablis,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
Pbbbt,  Thb  Bight  Bet.  Bishop,  D.D.,  82,  Avenue  Road,  Regent*s  Park, 

N.W, 
PkTBBS,  GoBDON  DoNALDSON,  Ivy  Lodge,  Fulham,  S.W. 
Pbtbeson,  Wiluam,  Highlands,  Highland  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E, 
tPBTHBBiCK,  Bdwabd  A.,  8,  QilbaH  Villas,  Brixton  Rise,  S.W, 
Phabazyn,  Sdwabd,  Hanover  Square  Club,  W. 
Phblps,  J.  J.,  WHUno  Bank,  Limerick. 
Philpott,  Bichabd,  3,  Abehurch  Lane,  E.C. 
tPix,  Captain  Bbdtobd,  B.N.,  Lecuide,  Kingswood  Road,  Upper  Nor- 

wood,  S,E. 
Plbtdbll,  T.  G.,  Oommereial  Bank  of  South  Australia,  Lombard  Street, 

E.C, 
Plucs,  Samubl  SwiBB,  Friary  Lodge,  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 
Poolb,  John  B.,  Messrs,  Gordon  ^  Gotch,  St.  Bride  Street,  Ludgate 

Circus,  B.C. 
tPboBB,  M AJOB  B.,  Old  Lodge,  Neufton  Toney,  Salisbury,  Hants. 
PoPB,. William  Aonbw,  Merrington  House,  BolUm  Gardens,  S.W.;  and 

Union  Club,  S.W. 
PoBTBB,  Bobbbt,  Westfield  House,  South  Lyncombe,  Bath. 
PosMo,  Ohablbs  JAqUBS,  141,  New  Bond  Street,  W, ;  and  19,  Finsbury 

Circus,  E.C. 
fPOiTEB,  John  Wilson,  15,  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.C. 
PouLTBB,  Abthub  L.,  6,  Arthur  Street  West,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 
Pbabd,  Abthub  Campbell,  16,  Talbot  Square,  W. 
Pbancb,  Begin alo  H.,  2,  Hercules  Passage,  E.C,  ;  and  Projnal,  Hamp- 

stead,  N.W. 
Pbambbbd,  Pbtbb  D.,  The  Knoll,  Sneyd  Park,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
PbanBbbO,  Pbbcy  J.,  1,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1868 

1886 


745 


750 


755 


760 


765 


770 


775 


780 


1888 
881 
873 
883 
882 
874 
882 

879 
885 

884 
868 
869 
876 
882 
881 
884 
872 
880 

882 
881 
880 
877 
879 
883 
880 
883 
1882 
879 
873 
882 
874 
881 
872 
885 
884 
885 

881 

884 
885 

869 

1883 


ReddefU  Fellows. 

* 

Fbitt,  J.  J.,  79,  Queen  Street,  Cheapeide,  E.G. 

P&EXCE,  William  Hskbt,  F.B.S.«  Memb.  Inst.  C.E.,  Qothie  Lodge, 

Winibledan. 
VBXVTtkf  JossPH  Wkidon,  13,  Church  Terrace,  Lee,  Kent. 
Price,  Evan  J.,  11,  Clemenfa  Lane,  E,C. 
PEINCK,  J.  Sampson,  20,  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  8.W. 
Peitcha&d,  Ouasles  ALBX4NDBB,  Wanderers*  Club,  Pall  MaU,  8.W, 
Pbobtn,  Leslie  Charles,  23,  Thwrloe  Square,  8,W. 
PuoH,  W.  B.,  M.D.,  54,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  8.  W. 
PuRYis,  Gilbert,  5,  Bow  Churchyard,  E.G. 

QniN,  George,  4i,  Belsize  Square,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Quirk,  Thomas  F.,  10,  Pall  MaU  East,  8,W. 

Badolitfe^  p.  Goppleston,  Derriford,  nr.  Plymouth;  and  Union  Gluh,8.W. 

Bae,  James,  32,  PhiUimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

fBAE,  John,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  9,  Mincing  Lane,  E.G. 

Bae,  John,  M.D.,  LI1.D.,  F.B.S.,  4t,  Addison  Gardens  West,  Kensington,  W. 

Bainet,  Major.General  Arthur  Macan,  Trowscoed  Lodge,  Cheltenham. 

Balli,  Pandeli,  M.P.,  17,  Belgrave  Square,  8.  W. 

Bamsat,  Bobebt,  Ender}fy  Hall,  Leicefter. 

Bamsden,  Bicharo,  Chadwick  Manor,  Knowle,  Warwiekshire. 

fBANKiN,  Jambs,  M.P.,  35,  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  Bryngvf yn, 

Hereford. 
Bawson,  Sir  BiwsoN  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.,  68,  Cornwall  Gardens,  8.W. 
tBEAT,  LoBD,  Chvemment  House,  Bombay  1  and  Oaralside,  Earlston,  N.B. 
Beopath,  Peteb,  The  Manor  House,  ChisUhurst,  Kent. 
Beid,  Alexandbb,  Natiorud  Oluh,  1,  Whitehall  G^ard0ns,  8.W* 
Beid,  Geoboe,  79,  (iueen  Street,  Gheapside,  E.G. 
Beid,  William,  55,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  W. 
Beid,  William  L.,  15,  Cleveland  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Bennie,  Geoboe  Hall,  6,  East  India  Avenue,  E.G. 
Benshaw,  Fbanois,  93,  Philheach  Gardens,  SoiUh  Kensington,  S.W, 
Bevxtt,  Capt.  Bichabd,  27,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  W. 
BiCHABDSON,  William,  8,  Lindwn  Terrace,  Lincoln. 
Bichabdson,  William  Bidley,  Baven^feU,  Bromley,  Kent. 
BiCHMAN,  H.  J.,  46,  Clanriearde  Gardens,  Baysu)ater,  W. 
Bidlet,  William,  O.B.,  8,  Spencer  Park,  Wandsworth  Common,  8,W. 
BiTiNOTON,  Alexandbb,  Arts  Gluh,  17,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
Boberts,  Ebasmus  C.,  St.  John's,  Anthony,  Devonport. 
Bobebts,  Thomas  Lanton,  Bookhilrst,  Bedford  Park,  Creydon. 
Bobbbtson,  Alexandbb  Hilne,  M.D.,  GonviUe  House,  Alton  Bead,  Boe* 

hampton,  S,W* 
Bobbbtson,  Campbell  A.,  Dashvfood  House,  9,  Nino  Broad  Street,  E.G. 

and  84,  Addison  Gardens,  W. 
Bobinson,  Augustus  O.,  Greta  House,Leigham  Court  Bead,Streatham,8.W. 
BoBiNSON,  Ohablbs  Bdwabd,  109,  Percy  Rood,  Umhridge  Boad,  W. 
Bobinson,  LDn7T.-CoL0NEL  C.W.,  Assistftnt  Qaartermaster-Qeiiarali  North 

Camp,  Aldershot. 
Bobinson,  Hbnrt  Jambs,  60,  LHyviUe  Bead,  JuUunn,  B.W. 


YmtoI 
Xlaofeton. 

78s    1878 

1881 

1879 
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XZYU 


1877 

1878 

790  1879 

1884 

1888 

1876 

1878 

795  1879 

1809 

1881 

1874 
1880 

800  1882 
1883 
1879 
1879 
1876 

805  1879 

1876 
1878 
1876 
1881 

8to  1878 

1881 
1881 
1888 

1874 

815    1874 
1880 

1866 

1878 
188S 
8ao  1879 
1884 
1886 
1877  1 
1879  1 


BoBnnoN,  Bib  Bbtan,  Bunwyaide,  Orwnge  Road^  Balimg,  W. 

tBoBiKfON,  Jaxu  Salkbld,  BmUMhm^^  JSocActoZtf. 

B0BIN8ON,   HuBBiLL   fi.,  H.Iiut.O.S^   96,  "BhiXbwch   Chrdena,  South 

K0Hafngtonf  8,W» 
B00KB8,  ClouK,  1,  Fenehurch  Avenue,  E.G. 
BooBBS,  HuBBAT,  F&toey,  ComwdU, 

BoLLANO,  koAM  (JuNB.),  Montaiffe,  Th4>rnhillf  lhui^ie$shire,  y.B. 
fBoMB,  0HABLB8,  Compton  OasUe,  North  Cadhury,  SotMnet ;  and  Junior 

CarUon  Ohib,  8.W. 
Bgkb,  Thoiub,  Charlton  House,  Charlton  Kings,  near  ChsUonham. 
BoMAU),  B.  B.|  Pevibury  Orange,  near  Tunbridge  Wdls. 
B08B,  B.  IiAMCABIBB,  1,  CromweU  Boad,  South  Keneington,  8.W, 
BoSBy  Chablbs  D.,  Bartholomew  House,  Bartholomew  Lane,  E.C, 
Bo8B»  81B  John,  Babt.,   G.C.M.G.,  Bartholomew  House,  Bartholomew 

Lane,  E.C.  g  and  18,  Queen*s  Gate,  8.W. 
tBosBBBBT,  Thb  Bight  Hon.  thb  Babl  or,  Lansdowne  House,  Berkeley 

Square  s  and  Dalmeny,  near  Edinhurgfi,  N.B. 
Bon,  Hamilton,  22,  BasinghaU  Street,  E.C, 
Boss  John,  Morven  Park,  Potters  Bar,  N. 
Boss,  J.  GbtAVTON,  Orientdl  Club,  Banover  Square,  W. 
Boss,  WiLUAK,  24^  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
BouTLBDGB,  Thokas,  Claxheugh,  Sunderland. 
Bubsblk^  Captain  A.  H.,  L' Eglantine,  Lauaawne,  Switzerland. 
Bdbmll,  Hbnbt  Bobbbt,  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  Jame^s  Street,  8.  W. 
BUS8BLL,  F.  N,,  66,  Qiusensboro*  Terraef,  Wt  omd  Junior  Carlton  Club, 

PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
BuuBLL,  Thomas,  Haremare  HaU,  Hurstgreen,  Sussea. 
BussBLL,  Thomas,  0.K.G^  69,  Eaton  Square,  8.W. 
BussBLX^  T.  PuBTis,  Warroch,  Milnathort,  Kinross-shire,  N.B. 
BussBLL,  WiLUAM  Jambs,  Bassstt  Mount,  Bassett^  Southampton;  and 

Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Btall,  B.,  4,  Cfarfield  Buildings,  Gray's  Inn  Boad,  W.C. 

Saolbb,  Chablbs,  18,  PovXlry,  E.C. 

fSAiLLABO,  PhiliPi  86^  AldoTsgote  Street,  E.C. 

Sainsbubt,  Gbobob  Bdwabd,  27,  King  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Bamubl,  Sib  Saul,  K.C.M.G.  (Ag6nt.G«iieral  for  New  South  Wales),  6, 

Westminster  Chambers,  S.W. 
tSANDBBSON,  JoHN,  BuUor^s  Wood,  Chidehurst,  Kent. 
Sandfobd,  Colonbl  Sib  Hbbbbbt  Bbucb,  B.A.,  6,  Lansdowne  Boad, 

WimbUdon,  S.W. 
tSABOBAVNT,  SiB  W.  C,  K.C.M.G.,  61,  Montagu  Square,  W.  i  and  Colonial 

Qffiee,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 
Sassoon,  Abtrub,  12,  LeadetihaU  Street,  B.C. 
Savndbbs,  Abthub  Ooltillb,  9,  Craig's  Court,  Charing  Cross,  B»W. 
Saundbbs,  H.  W.  Dbmain,  Brichendon  Orange,  Hertford. 
Savxdbbs,  Thomas  Dodoson,  Twyfordbury^  Croydon. 
ScAHiH,  Lbtbson  Bdwabd,  H.A.,  8,  Methury  Read,  Keneington,  W. 
QcBOW,  Chablbs,  22,  Lowndee  Square,  S.W. 
ScLANDHBS,  Albzandbb,  10,  Codore  Rood,  Clapham,  Consmon,  S.W. 
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884 
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882 
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879 
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SooNCS,  O.  CoLquHOUN,  63»  Princes  Squate,  Baystoaier,  W, 

Scott,  Abraham,  4,  PtUaee  Road,  Streatham  HiU,  8.  E, 

SooTT,  BoBBBT,  Oontio^ht  House,  Harlesden,  K.W» 

Sbabioht,  Jambs,  7,  E<ut  India  Avenue,  S.C. 

Sbddon,  Abthqb,  ctirs  of  Messrs.  W.  Qoodunn  ^  Co.,  7,  Brunswick  Street, 

Liverpool, 
SBI.BT,  Pbidbaux,  Koroit,  North  Park,  Croydon;  and  4,  Threcidtieedle 

Street,  E,C. 
Shand,  Sib  C.  Fabquhab,  D4,  The  Albany,  W, 
Shand-Habtbt,  Jambs  Widbington,  Castle  Semple,  Loehufinnoch,  Ren- 

frewshire,  N.B, 
Shaw,  Colonbl,  E.  W.,  44,  BUtekwajter  Bodd,  Easthoume. 
Shaw,  John,  103,  HoUand  Boad,  Kensington,  W. ;  and  48,  Bedford  Row, 

W.C. 
Shifstbb,  Hbkbt  F.,  87,  Kensington  Oardens  Square,  W. ;  and  Conservam 

tive  Club,  8t,  James's  Street,  S.W. 
Shobt,  Chablbs,  Office  of  "The  Argus,"  80,  Fleet  Street,  E.C 
SiLLBM,  John  Hbnbt,  Southlands,  Esher,  S^trrey ;  and  Junior  Carlton 

Cluh,  S.W. 
tSiLYBB,  CoLoKBL  HuoB  A.,  HUlside,  Chislehurst, 
tSiLVBB,  S.  W.,  3,  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  N,W. 
Sim,  Alexandbb,  Harrow  Weald  Park,  Stanmore. 
Sim,  Golonbl  Edwabd  Cotboabnb,  B.E.,  32,  James  Street,  Buckingham 

Gate,  S.W,;  and  United  Service  Clnh,  S.W. 
Simmondb,  p.  L.,  85,  Fiiiborough  Road,  South  KensingUm,  S.W. 
fSiMMONS,   Gbnbbal  Sib  Lintobn,  B.E.,  O.C.B.,  The  Palace,  Malta  ; 

and  United  Service  Cluh,  S.W. 
Simpson,  Commandbb  H.  G.,  B.N.,  e/o  Messrs,  Burnett  ^  Co.,  123,  Pall 

Mall,  S.W. 
SiNAUBB,  SioiSMUND,  80,  Pemhridge  Gardens,  W, 
SiKCLAiB,  Abtuub,  BirkhiU  House,  L*ff,  Dundee,  NB. 
SiNCLAiB,  Dayid,  2,  Eliot  Bank,  Forest  HUl,  8.S, ;  and  19,  Silver  Street, 

E.G. 
Singh,  Thb  Bajah  Ramfal. 

Srinnbb,  Thomas,  1,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings,  E.G. 
Sladb,  Okorob  Pbnkiyil,  Kanimbla,  Fitg  John's  Avenue,  Hampstead, 

N.W. 
Smith,  Abthub,  The  Shrubbery,  Wahner,  Kent. 
Smith,  Cattbbson,  18,  TTood  Street,  Cheapside,S.C. 
Smith,  David,  11,  Arundel  Terrace,  BrighUm. 

Smith,  Josbfh  J.,  112,  Piccadilly,  W. ;  and  11,  Clement*s  Lane,  B.C. 
Smith,    Robbbt   Mubbat,    O.M.Q.   (Agent-General   for    Victoria),    8, 

Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster ;  and  4,  Atherstone  Terrace,  South 

Kensington,  S.W. 
Smith,  Samuel,  M.P.,  Carlston,  Princes  Park,  Liverpool ;  and  V^estside, 

Clapham  Comnwn,  8.  W, 
Smith,  Sib  Fbancis,  9,  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  8.  W. 
Smith,  Wambb  F.,  10,  Gledhow  Gardens,  SoiUh  Kensington,  S.W. 
Smith,  Thb  Bight  Hon.  William  Hbnbt,  M.P.,8,  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W; 

and  GreetdandSf  Henley'On'Thames, 
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1868 
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895    1883 
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fSoMKBTiixs,  AVTHUB  FowNKB,  PewMrly,  ChrUtchurch  Road,  Bourne- 
mouth, and  (hford  ^  Cami^t%dg9  Club, Pall  MaU,  8.W. 

SOPXB,  W.  G.,  Bwy  Street,  8t.  Mary  Ame,  E.C, 

SPALOiiro,  Samuil,  34,  Cannon  Street,  E.G. 

SnorsLKT,  HowABD,  F.8.S.,  F.a.Q.S.,  c/o  Agent^Qeneral  for  Victoria,  B, 
Victoria  Chambere,  Weetminater,  S,W. 

tSPBonoM,  HuaH,  HughviUe,  Woodeide,  S^E. 

Stajfobd,  Sib  Bdwabd  W.,  K.C.M.a.,  48,  Stanhope  Gardens,    South 
Keneington,  8*W, 

Staut,  T.  p.,  2,  Fenehureh  Avenue,  J^.C;  and  20,  Bury  Street,  St. 
Jame^a,  8,W. 

Stahtobd,  Sdwabd,  13  and  14,  Long  Acre,  W.O 

Stabu,    J.    OiBsoK,    H^.,    F.S.A«     (Soot.)>    Troqueer   Holm,    near 
Dumiriee,  NM. 

Stbin,  Andbbw,  Pratea  Houee,  Cambridge  Qardene,  Netting  Hill,  W, 

Stun,  Abthub  Tatlob,  48,  Ladbroke  Square,  Kensington,  W, 

Stbfhbna,  Clbmknt,  Ingleside,  Woodville  Road,  Ealing,  W, 

Stptbnwn,  Lbadbb  0.»  73,  Courtfield  Qardene,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

Stxwabt,  Sowabd  Cbcil,  38,  CouHfield  Oardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

Stxwabt,  Gbobgb,  47,  Mark  Lane,  E.C, 

Stbwabt,  Bobebt  H.,  Havfthome,  Biekley,  Kentg    and  12,  Bedeross 
Street,  E.C» 

Stbwabt,  William  Abnott,  38,  Courtfield  Qardene,  South  Kensington,  S,  W, 

fSTiBUNo,  Sib  Ohablbs  B.  F.,  Babt.,  Qilorat,  Milton  o/Campsie,  N,B. 
and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 

Stibuko,  J.  Abchibald,  38,  Harcourt  Terrace,  Beddife  Square,  S.W. 

Stokb,  F.  W.,  B.O.L.,  7,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

Stobbb,  Thoiias,  128,  Leadenhdll  Street,  B.C. 

Stobbb,  Wx.,  128,  Lflodenhatt  Street,  B.C. 

Stott,  Thoxas,  OromweiU  House,  Havering,  Essew. 

Stotih,  Bit.  0.  F.,  69,  Wofnoieh  Square,  S.W. 

Stowb,  Bdwik,  2VoU«y  HaU,  Buckingham. 

Stbakowats,  H.  B.  T.,  Shapwick,  Bridgwater,  Somerset  f  and  5,  Pump 
Court,  Temple,  E.C. 

fSTiBXT,  Edmund,  MHyisHd  Lane,  Highgate  Rise,  N. 

Stbbrib,  G.  Skblton,  The  Mount,  Primrose  HUl,  N.W.j  and  Wanderers' 
Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

BTEiCKLUiD,OLmtR'RovKiL,  Hamps/iM,  Putney,  S.W. 

Stuabt,  Johk,  20,  Buddershury,  B.C. 

Stottavoed,  S.  B.,  The  Paarl,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatham  HiU,  S.W. 

SuTRXBLAMDyHiaGBACB  THsDuKB  o  J, K.Q.,  Stafford  House,St.Jametfs,S.W. 

Swalb,  Bbt.  H.  J.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Ingfield  Hall,  Settle,  Yorkshire. 

SwARZT,  Fbancis,  147,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

SixoMt,  G.  J.,  F.B.8.,  62,  Camden  Square,  N.W. 


Talbot,  Coloitbl  thb  Hon.  Bzginald,  C.B.  (let  Life  Goarda),  16,  Ifan. 

Chester  Square,  W. 
TANavB,  Gbobgb,   Heatl^ld  Hall,  Handsworth,  Birmingham;  and  85, 

Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
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1884 

1881 
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930  1879 
1888 
1882 
1874 


Takotx,  Bichabd,  Oilbertstone  HaUf  Biekenhill,  Birmingham ;  anci  85, 

QwB&n  Victoria  Street,  S,G. 
Tatlxb,  Frank,  F.B.G.6.,  10,  Queen  Street,  Cheapeide,  E,C. 
Tatlob,  Chablbs  J.,  50,  Gourtfidd  Oardens,  SofUh  Kensington,  8.W, 
Tatlob,  J.  V.  B.,  14,  Oochepw  Street,  S.W.,  and  St  Fc^h'e  Vicarage^ 

WandswoHh,  S,W. 
fTATLOB,  Thbobobb  C,  SvfMvy  Bank,  Bailey,  YorJtehire. 
Tatlob,  W.  P.,  83,  Rolhwn  Viaduct,  E.G. 
Tbmplb,  Sib  Bichabd,  Babt.,  G.C.SJ.,  C.I.B.,  7^  Nash^nea^  Worcester; 

amd  Athenamm  Glub,  Pall  Mall,  S,W» 
^BKKTBOK,  LoBD,  D.C.L.,  Aldworth,  Haslemere,  Surrey. 
Tbschbmakbb,  Chablbs,  Elsinore,  Eannouth,  Devon,  and  Wanderers*  Gluh, 

Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Thomas,  John,  18,  Wood  Street,  E.  G. ;  and  Balmayn  House,  Eomsey  Lane,  N. 
Thomas,  M.  H.,  Chllehria  Estate,  Madulkelly,  Geylon. 
Thompson,  Abthub  Bailbt,  Sumatra,  BoumemotUK 
Thomson^  J.  Duncan,  St.  Peter^s  Ghamhers,  Gomhill,  S,G. 
Thobnton,  S.  Lbslib,  98,  Wimpole  Street,  Gaveihdish  Square,  W, 
Thbupf,  Lbonabd  W.,  67)  Kensington  Oardens  Square,  W, 
Tidman,  Paul  Fbedebick,  84,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G. 
Tinlinb,  Gbobob,  17,  Princes  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Todd,  John  Spencbb  Bbtdobs,  C.M.G.,  24,  Gathcart  Road,  South  Ktm^ 

sington,  S.W, 
Tooth,  Fbbd.,  Park  Farm,  Sevenoalcs,  Kent. 
Toblbssb,  Lieut.  Abthub  W.,  B.K.,  H.M.S."  Vernon/'  Portsmouth, 
f  Tbatbbs,  John  Amobt,  fife,  tves,  Ringwood,  HanJts, 
Tbbtob-Bopbb,  W.,  148,  GamWdge  Street,  S,W. 
Tbill,  Gbobob,  Protea,  Doods  Boad,  Reigate,  Surrey, 
Tbucmbb,  Fbbdbbick,  5,  Wesibourne  Park,  W, 
Tbindbb,  Oliybe  J.,  4,  St.  Mary  Awe,  E.G. 
Tuffbb,  Sib  Ohablbs,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.  (High  GommiBsioner  for  Canada), 

9,  Victoria  Ghambers,  S.W. ;  a/nd  97,  Gromwell  Boad,  S.W. 
fTuBNBULL,  Alexandbb,  118,  Belsizs  Park  Gardens,  N.W. 
Tubnbull,  Bobebt  Thobbubn,  5,  East  India  Avenue,  E.G. 
fTuBNBULL,  Waltbb,  MoutU  Henley,  Sydenham  HtU,  Norufood,  S.E. 
TuBNEB,  GoBDON,  Goloniol  Bank,  18,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.G. 
TuBNEB,  Thomas,  Jonr.,  Glev€land  Villa,  Whitworth  Boadf  Banmoorcliff, 

SMBield. 
TuBTON,  Hbnbt  Hobhouse,  AVanihurst,  Boumemouih,  Hanis, 
TwEBDDALB,  Thb  Most  Hon.  THE  MABquis  ov,  Te0ter,  Qiford,  Bad" 

dington,  N.B. 

XTiiCoq,  Clement  J.  A.,  22,  Pemhridge  Gardens,  W, 

tVALENTiNE,  HuGH  SuTHEBLAND,  Now  Zealand  Agrionltoral  Company, 

9,  New  Broad  Street,  E.G. 
Vandeb-Btl,  Philip,  61,  Porchester   Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W.;   and 

Northwood,  near  Winchester. 
Vandeb-Btl,  P.G.(Con8nl.General  for  the  Orange  Free  State  Bepablio)^ 

High  Beeches,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 
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Yaxb,  GcoitoB,  O.H.O.,  26,  LongUm  Orove,  Sydenham,  B.E. 
YsBNOM  T.,  C.B.,  Empire  Cflub,  Qrafton  Btrtet,  W, 
tViircsNT,  0.  B.  HowAKD,  1,  Orowenor  Bquare,  W. 
Yona,  HKBMANII4 16,  Leadetihall  Btruty  B,0. 


Waddinotok,  John,  BandhUl  CoUagg,  Beckenham. 

Wads,  Cbcil  L.,  7,  Talbot  Square^  Hyds  Park,  W. 

Wadb,  Nuonnr  Cbablbs,  8t.  Anne's  Rectory ,  Boho,  W, 

Wadb,  Paor  a.,  84,  Fenehureh  Street,  E,0, 

Wainwbioht,  OhabIiKb  J.,  ElmaKurtt  FincKUy. 

Wakkfibld,  Crablbs  H.,  F.L.8.,  BAm<mt,  Usohridge, 

Walbs,  H.B.H.  Thb  Pbincb  op,  K.G.,  K.P.,  K.T.,  O.O.B.,  G.O.S.I., 

6.C.M.G.,  Marlborough  House,  B,W, 
Walkbb,  Sib  James,  K.O.H.G.,  C.B.,  Bouthorton,  Ottery  8t.  Mary,  Devon, 
Walub,  Bobbbt  F.,  O.B.,  18,  Buckingham  Btreet,  Adelphi,  W.O, 
Walkbb,  Bobbbt  J.,  F.B.G.8.,  F.B.HiB.S.,  Woodside,  Leicester. 
Walbbb,  Williax,  F.B.G.S.,  48,  HiUdrop  Road,  TufneU  Park,  N.W. 
Wall,  T.  A.,  Wanderers*  Club,  Pott  Mail,  B,W, 
Wallacb,  Hbkby  BiTOBiB  OooPBB,  of  Busbie  and  Olonea%ra,  21,  Magdala 

Crescent,  Edinburgh;  a/nd  Wanderer^  Club,  B.W, 
Wallbb,  William  N.,  The  Orove,  Bealings,  Woodbridge,  Bujfolk. 
Walter,  Oapt.  Bib  Bdwabd,  Tangley,  Wokingham,  Berkshire, 
tWART  Babdolph  0.,  84,  Clement^s  Lane,  E,C. 
tWABNBB,  J.  H.  B.,  H.A.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Quom  HaXl,  Loughborough, 
Wabbbn,  Libut.-Oolonbl    Sib   Ohablbs,   B.B.,  K.O.M.G.,    Brompton 

Barracks,  Chatham, 
Watbor,  B.  Qilbbbt,  18,  Jewin  Orescent,  E,C, 

•Watsok,  J.  F0BBB8,  H.A.,  H.D.,  LL.D.,  Athencsum  Club,  Pall  Matt,  B.W. 
Watson,  Bobbbt  Twblls,  18,  Jeunn  Crescent,  E,C. 
Watson,  William  Oollino,  103,  BouthiU  Park,  Hampstead  Heath, N,W, ; 

ami  16,  LeadenhaU  Btreet,  E,0. 
Watt,  John  B.,  6^  East  IndM  Avenue,  E.C. 
Watts,  H.  B. 

WiATBBBLT,  Datid  Kinohobn,  1,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C, 
Wbbb  Hbnbt  B.,  19,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C, 
WXBB,  William,  Neumlead  Abbey,  near  Nottingham, 
Wbbstbb,  Bobbbt  G.,  88,  Belgrave  Road,  B.W, 
Wblch,  Hbnbt  P.,  Toordk,  Eliot  HiU,  Lewisham,  B,B. 
Wbld-Blvndbll,  Hbnbt,  Lulworih  Castle,  Wareham^  Dorset  s  a^  Inee 

BhtndeU  HaU,  Great  Crosby,  Liverpool, 
Wblwood,  Albxandbb Hbnbt  M.,  10a,  Great  Queen  Btreet,  Weetmintier,  B,W, 
Wbmtss  and  Kabch,  Thb  Biobt  Hon.  Thb  Babl  op,  28,  8t,  James^e 

Place,  B,W, 
fWBNDT,  Bbnbst  Bmil,  D.O.L.,  16,  Fenchurch  Buildings,  E.C. 
WBflrrBBN,  Ohablbs  B.,  Broadwa/y  Ohtmhers,  Westminsler,  B.W. 
Wbstoabth,  William,  8,  Finch  Lane,  B.C. ;  and  10,  Bolton  Gardens,  B.W. 
Wbtiibbbd,  Josbph,  Clifton,  near  Bristol. 
Wbthbbbll,  William  8.,  117,  Cannon  Btreet,  E.C. 
Whabton,  Hbnbt,  82,  Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Place^  W. 
Whbblbb,  Ohablbs,  Park  House,  Addlestone,  Surrey. 
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Resident  FeUowe. 

Whsblbb,  Eowabd,  F.B.G.S.,  CoMtitutional  Club,  Regent  Bireet,  8,W. 
White,   Eknest  Augustus,  9  and  11,  Fenchureh  Avenue^  E.O.  j  and 

"  Afrela,**  7,  Cromwell  Crescent,  Earl's  Court,  flf.TT. 
Whitb,  James  T.,  4,  Clarendon  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
White,  Lbedham,  44,  Onslow  Gardens,  8,W, 
White,   Robert^  86,   Mari-ne  Parade,  Brighton ;    and   19a,    Coleman 

Street,  E.C 
Whitehead,  Hebbebt  M.,  Conservative  Club,  8t.  James* s  Street,  8,W, 
Whyte,  Sobebt,  35,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 
Wienholt,  John,  Junior  Athenmum  Club,  Pieeadilly,  S,W, 
Wienholt,  William,  Junior  Athencsmn  Cluh,  Piccadilly,  W. 
WiLKiNB,  Alfbed,  43,  Earls  Court  Square,  S.  TF. 
Wilkinson,  Montagu  C,  72,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
WiLLcoGKs,  Geoboe  Walleb,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  34,  Qreat  George  Street, 

Westminster,  S.W. 
Willes,  W.  a..  The  Manor  House,  Banbury  ;  and  Arthur's  Club,  S.W, 
Williams,  Jambs,  Radstoek  Lodge,  Strawberry  HiU,  Twickenham,  S.W, 
Williams,  William  Beuno,  26,  Fore  Street;  E.C. 
Williams,  W.  J.  Thatched  House  Clut*,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
Willis,  Edwabd,  72,  Leaham  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
Wills,  Geobge,  White  Hall,  Homsey  Lane,  N, ;  and  3,  Chapel  Street, 

Whitecross  Street,  E.C. 
Wilson,  Fbedebick  Hembbbt,  care  of  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  I,  Queen 

Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Wilson,  John  Geobge  H^nnat,  0/0  Queensland  National  Bank,  29, 

Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
fWiLsoN,  Sib  Samuel,  9,  Grosverwr  Square,  W, ;  a/nd  Hughenden  Manor, 

High  Wyc&mbe,  Bucks. 
Wilson,  William,  5,  EarVs  Court  Squwre,  S.W. ;   wnd  Queem^nd. 
Wilson,  William,  31,  EarVs  Court  Square,  S.W, 
WiNGFiELD,   Sib  Chables,  E.O.S.I.,  C.B.,  Arthur's  Club,  St.  Jameses 

Street,  S.W. ;  and  66,  Portland  Place,  W. 
fWoLFf,  The  Bight  Hon.  Sib  Henbt  Drummond,  G.C.M.G.,  K.G.B.,M.P., 

4,  Chesham  Street,  S.W.  ;  CaHton  Club,  S.W.  ;  and  Boscomhe  Tower, 

Ringwood,  Hants. 
Wood,  J.  Dennistoun,  82,  Lctdbroke  Grove,  Notting  Hill,  W. ;  and  2,  Hare 

Court,  Temple,  E.C. 
Woodward,  James  E.,  Berily  Lodge,  Bickley, 
fWooDS,  Abthub,  Mickleham,  Dorking,  Surrey ;  and  1,  Drapers*  Gardens, 

Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 
WoBTLBT,  Abthub,  17,  Greai  St.  Helen's,  E.C. 
Wtatt,  Fbedebick,  6,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 
Wtllie,  Habybt,  BaZgou^nie,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Yale,  William  Cobbett,  PlaS'yn»YcUe,  Corwen. 

Yabdlbt,  Samuel,  5,  Westminster  Chanibers,  Westminster,  S.W. 

YoUL,  James  A.,  C.M.G.,  Waratah  House,  Clapham  Park,  S.W. 

Young,  Adolphus  W.,  56,  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. ;  Reform 

Club,  S.W. ;  and  Hare  Haich  House,  Twyford,  Berks. 
fYouNO,  Fbedebick,  6,  Queensberry  Place,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
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NON-RESIDENT   FELLOWS. 

f  Abbott,  Philip  William,  Kingston,  Jamaica* 

Abdub-Rahman,  Moulvie  Stod,  F.S.S.,  Barrister-at-Law  (IfiTier  Temple), 

The  Retreat,  St,  Thome,  Madras, 
Abraham,  B.  Y.  (Jan.),  Georgetown,  British  Quiana, 
Abbauam,  Fbbdbbic,  Attorney ^•Lavi,  Oeorgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
Abbahams,  Manly,  J.P.,  Hampton  Qreen,  Spanish  Town  P.O.,  Jamaiea. 
Abubbow,  Chablks,  F.B.O.S.  (London  and  South  African  Exploration 

Company),  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
AcKBOTD,  Edwabd  Jambs,  Registrar  of  the  Sopreme  Conrt,  Hong  Kong. 
Acton- Adams,  William,  J. P.,  Tamdale,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 
Adolfhub,  Edwin,  Freetovm,  Sierra  Leone. 
AoLBN,  Captain  A.  T.,  Marit»hurg,  Natal. 
AoNBW,  Hon.  J.  W.,  H.D.,  M.L.C.,  Hohart,  Tasmania. 
AoosTiNi,  Edoab,  Barri8ter.at-Law,  Port  0/  Spain,  Trinidad. 
fAiBTH,  Albzandbk,  Durban,  Natal. 
tAiTKBN,  Jambs,  Oeraldton,  Western  Australia. 
fAKBBBBBo,  Chablbs  Q.,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Consnl-General,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Akxbman,  J.  W.,  H.L.C.,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
Albxandbb,  a.  H.,  Immigratioa  Agent- Qeneral,  Oeorgetown,  BritisJi 

Ouiana. 
Albxandeb,  Albkbt  J.,  Barhly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Albxandbb,  Chablbs,  J.P.,  BarJdy  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Albxandbb,  John  Gtsbabt,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Albxandbb,  Wiluam  Watkinb,  Standard    Bank,    Beaeon^field,    Cape 

Colony. 
Alobb,  John,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Alison,  Jambs,  F.B.G.S.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  N,  S,  Wales, 
Allan,  Thb  Hon.  G.  W.,  Moss  Park,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Allan,  Wiluam,  L.B.C.S.I.,  Bathurst,  Qanibia,  West  Africa. 
Allan,  William,  Braeside,  Warwick,  Qiteensland. 
Alldbidgb,  T.  J.,  F.Z.S.,  York  Island,  Sherbro\  West  Africa^ 
Allbn,  Gbobob  Botcb,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Allbn,  Sib  Gbobob  Wiobam,  K.C.M.G.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Allbn,  Train b,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Allbn,  Bobbbt,  J.P.,  Colworth,  Ladysmith,  Natal. 
fALLPQBT,  Walteb  H.,  C.E.,  The  Repp,  Newmarket  P.O.,  Jamaiea. 
Ajcbbosb,  Povah  Ambbosb,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

Amhbbst,  Hon.  J.  G.  H.,  Oovemment  House,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
fANDBBSON,  Dickson,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Amdbbson,  F.  H.,  M.D.,  GoTemment  Medical  OfBoer,  Cumming's  Lodge, 

East  Coast,  British  Ouiana, 
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Anderson,  Jahes  F.,  BeUAir,  Qrande  Savanney  Mauritius. 

ANDBBwa,  Chablks  Gborge,  Wellington^  New  Zealand, 

Andrews,  Willtam,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

fANGAS,  J.  H.,  J.P.,  Collingrove,  South  Australia. 

Archer,  William,  Ora^emerBf  Queensland. 

Archibald,  Sib  Adams  G.,  K.C.M.O.,  Q.C.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Arubrister,  Hon.  Wm.  E.,  M.E.G.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Armstrong,  James,  G.M.G.,  Sorel,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Armstrong,  John,  Barri8ter.at-Law,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Armttage,  Ferdinand  F.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Armytage,  F.  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

f  Abnot,  David,  J.P.,  EsJcdale,  P.O.  Langford,  Herbert,  Cape  Colony. 

Arundel,  John  Thomas,  South  Sea  Islands. 

AsTLsroRD,  Joseph,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

AsTLEs,  Haryet  Eustace,  M.D.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

AsHLET,  Edward  Chables,  Audit  Department,  Mauritiu^s. 

Atherstone,  Edwin,  M.D.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

fATHERSTONE,  GuTBON  D.,  A.I.C.E.,  Orahamstoion,  Cape  Colony. 

Atherstone,  Hon.  W.  Gdtbon,  M.L.G.,  M.D.,  Orahamstoum,  Cape  Colony 

(Gorresponding  Secretary). 
Athebton,  Ebenezeb,  M.B.O.S.E.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
t  Atkinson,  Nicholas,  Solicitor-General,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
f  Attenbobouoh,  Thomas,  Cheltenham,  near  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Attwell,  Gharles  H.,  0/0  Messrs.  Afctwell  &  Go.,  Cape   Town,  Cape 

Colony. 
AuRET,  Abbaham,  M.L.A,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
t Austin,  Ghaklrs  Piebct,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Austin,  His  Honour  H.  W.,  Chief  Justice,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Austin,  The  Bight  Bey.  William  Percy,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gaiana, 

Kingston  Hoiue,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
AuYRAT,  P.  Elicio,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


Back,  Frederick,  Chistchurch,  New  Zealand, 
Back,  Oliver  E.,  J.P.,  Grahamstoton,  Cape  Colony. 
Badnall,  Hbrbebt  Owen,  J. P.,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony, 
Bagot,  George,  Plantation  Annandale,  British  Guiana. 
Baillie,  Thomas,  Toordk,  MeJ^ume^  Australia. 
Bainbbidoe,  Gaptain  William,  Union  Steamship  Company. 
Bakeb,  Arthur  Bowsell,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Bakewell,  John  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Baldwin,  Gaptain  W.,  Chingford,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
tBALPOUR^  Hon.  James,  M.L.G.,  Tyalla,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Ball,  Abram  T.  H.,  Barrister-at-Law,  ChiU,  Canada. 
Ball,  Gaptain  E.,  B.N.B.,  ss.  "  Blenheim." 
Ball,  Thomas  J.,  J. P.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Mallard,  Gaptain  Henry,  Durban,  Natal. 

,  J.  A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

BURY,  George  A.,  Golonial  Seoretarj  and  Treasurer,  St.  Helena. 

merman,  Samuel^  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
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Baeclat,  Ohablvs  J.,  CamrMrcial  Bank,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Babklt,  Arthur  0.  S.,  Chief  Commi$8ioner,  Seychelles, 

Barnard,  Hvrbbrt  H.,  Plantation  Mara,  Berhiee,  British  Owiana. 

fBAENBTT,  R.  Algernon,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

tBARR.SMiTH,  BoBBBT,  Totrefis  Farkf  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Barr-Bmith,  Thomas,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Babbbtt,  Jambs  W.,  M.B.,  Gh.B.,  MB.O.S.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Babbow,  H.,  CoUnar  House,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Barrt,  Sir  Jacob  D.,  Jadge  PreBident,  Eastern  District  Court,  Qrahams* 

town.  Cape  Colony. 
Bartbb,  Charles^  B.C.L.,  Besident  Kagistrate,  The  Finish,  Maritshurg, 

Natal. 
Bartlbt,  Arthur  H.,  B.A.,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
Barton,  William,  Barrister-at-Law,  Trentham,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
fBATitET,  Frbobbick,  J.  P.,  AuckUmd,  New  Zealand. 
tBATLBT,  William  Hunt,  Waipukurau,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Batnbs,  Eowabd  H.,  Clerk  to  the  General  Legislatiye  Connoil  of  the 

Leeward  Islands,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
Batnbs,  Thomas,  St.  John*s,  Antigua. 
Bban,  Gbobgb  T.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Beabd,  Ohablbs  Halman,  St.  Kitts. 
Bbattib,  Jambs  Andbew  Bbll,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
Bbattib,  Witham  C,  Toowoomha,  Darling  Downs,  Queensland. 
tBBCK,  John,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Bbbbb,  D.  H.,  Hamilton,  Waikato,  New  Zealand. 
Bbbbs,  Dr.  W.  Gborob,  84,  Beaver  Hall  Terrace,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Bbbtham,  GboboBj  M.H.B.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Bbbtham,  William  H.,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Bblobayb,  Dalbtmplb  Jambs,  Barrister-at-Jjaw,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Bbll,  Chaelbs  N.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada  (Corresponding  Seo- 

retarj). 
Bbll,  Gbobob  Fbedbrick,  0/0  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright  &  Co.,  Melhoume, 

Australia. 
fBBLLAiBs,  Sbabobth  MACKENZIE,  Met^en-Meerzoog,  West  Coast,  British 

Ouiana. 
Belmonte,  B.  C.  Calaco,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,    Barrister-at-Law,  Oeorgetoum, 

British  Ouiana. 
Bbninofield,  S.  F.,  Durban,  Natcd. 
fBBNJAMiN,  Lawrence,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Bennett,  Alfbbd,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Benneti,  Coubtenat  Walteb,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Rio  Grande. 
Bennett,   Geoboe,  M.D.,  Sydney,    New    South  Wales  (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
Bennett,  Hon.  H.  Ogiltie,M.L.C.,  St,  John's,  Antigua, 
Bennett,  John  Bartbb,  107,  Collins  Street  West,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Bennett,  Samuel  Mackbnzie,  District  Commissioner,  Axim,  CMd  Coast 

Colony. 
Benson,  Gbobgb  C,  Superintendent  of  Goyemment  Telegraphs,  George* 

town,  British  Ouiana. 
Bensusan,  Ralph,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
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Non-Resident  Fellows. 

Bbbkklbt,  Hon.  Henbt  S.,  Attornej-General,  Suva,  Fiji. 

BjebkbleTi  Captain  J.  H.  Habdtman,  Vioe-President,  Federal  Council  of 

the  Leeward  Island,  Shadwell,  8t,  Kitts. 
Bbbbt,  Albxandeb,  Kingston  P.  0.,  Jamaica. 

Betnon,  Erasmus,  0/0  Messrs.  Froaoher  &  Co.,  Limited,  Bombay ,  India, 
Bbtts,  Hon.  H.  N.  Duvebobb,  C.M.O.,  Reoeiyer- General,  Mavritius, 
fBiCKroBD,  William,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fBiDBN,  A.  G.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Bidwell,  John  O.,  J.P.,  Fihautea,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Billing,  Btchabd  Anneslbt,  Seaforth,  St.  KUda,  Melhowme,  Australia, 
BiBCH,  A.  S.,  Fitzherhert  Terreuse,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
BiBCH,  James    Kobtbight,    Butterworth,  Province   Wellesley,    Straits 

Settlements. 
BiBCH,  W.  J.,  JUN.,  Stoneycroft,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
fBLAOBOTE,   Captain  Henbt  John  (13th  Hassars),  Muttra,  N.W.P., 

India;   and  Army  amd  NtLvy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Blaine,  Geoboe,  T^.h.k.,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 
Blaib,  Captain  John,  Singapore. 
fBLAiZB,  BiCHABD  Bealb,  Lagos,  Oold  Coast  Colony. 
Bussbtt,  Henbt  Fbbdebick,  C.M.G.,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands. 
Bloom? lELD,  William,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Bltth,    Captain  Matthew  S.,  C.M.G.,  Chief    Magistrate,    Transkei, 

South  Africa. 
Bois,  Fbedebic  W.,  J.P.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Bois,  Henbt,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
f  Bologna- Stbickland,  Count,  Villa  Bologna,  Malta. 
BoMPAS,  Fbbdebick  William,  Panmwre,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 
Bottomlet,  John,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Bouchbbtillb,  a.  de,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius  (Corresponding  Seoretary), 
Boult,  Abthub,  Strangways  Terrace,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
BouBCHiBB,  George  L.,  Acting  Snperintendent  of  Works,  Singapore. 
BouBDiLLON,  E.,  Bloemjontein,  Orange  Free  State. 

BouBiNOT,  J.  G.,  Clerk  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  Canada  (Cor- 
responding Secretary). 
BouBKE,  Wbllbslet,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
fBousFiELD,  The  Bight  Bet.  E.  H.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Pretoria, 

Bishop* s  Cote,  Pretoria,  Transva^,  South  Africa. 
BowEN,  Chables  Chbistofheb,  MiddUton,    Christchurch,  New  Zealand 

(Corresponding  Seoretarj). 
BoWEN,  EowABD  C,  Shsrbrooke,  Quebec,  Canada. 
BowEN,  Sib  George  F.,  G.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Hong  Kong. 
fBowEN,  Thomas  H.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fBoTLE,  Moses,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Bbadfield,  John  L.,  Dordrecht,  Wodehouse,  Cape  Colony. 
Bbadford,  W.  K.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Bbandon,  Alfbed  de  Bathb,  M.H.B.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
fBRAUD,  Hon.  Arthur,  M.C.P.,  Mon  Repos,  British  Ouiana. 
Brat,  Hbnrt  David,  Concord,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fBRAT,  Hon.  John  Cox,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Brett,  Beginald,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
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BsiWEB,  H.  KoLTNBUX,  F.L.S.,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand, 

BriooBi  H.  H.,  Fairfieldf  Ruatcmiwha,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Bbidgbs,  W.  F.,  New  Amsterdam^  British  Quiana, 

tBsoDBBiCK,  Fbbdbbick  John,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

fBBODBBicK,  Gbobgb  Albxandkb,  Kimherley,  Cape  CoUmy. 

Bbodie,  Jambs  Ohubch,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Bbodbibb,  Kbn big  E.,  Burnett  Street,  8t.  Kilda,  near  Melbourne  Australia, 

Bbodbibb,  Hon.  W.  A.,  M.L.C.,  133,  Maequarie  Street,  Sydney,  N.8,W. 

Bbooks,  William  Hbnbt,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

Bboomb,  Sib  Fbbdbbick  Kapibb,  K.C.M.G.«  Government  House,  Perth, 

Western  Austraiia, 
Bbouohton,  Fbbdbbick,  Openshaw,  Eastwood,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Bbown,  Uon.  C.  p.,  Minister  of  Public  Works,   Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 

Canada. 
Bbown,  Jambs  A.,  Black  River,  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
Bbown,  John  Obablbs,  Durban,  Na^al. 

fBBOWNy  Hon.  Maitland,  M.L.O.,  J.P.,  Oeraldton,  Western  Australia. 
Bbown,  Malcolm  Stbwabt,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fBBOWNE,  Hon.  0.  Macaulby,  M.L.G.,  St.  Qeorge^s,  Grenada. 
Bbownb,  Hon.  E.I.O.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Bbownv,  Justin  McOartt,  1,  Lord*s  Place,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Bbownb,  Thomas  Hbnbt,  Sydney;  and  Liverpool  Plains,  New  South  Wales. 
Bbucb,  Hon.  Chablbs,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Bbummel,  John,  Barrister-at-Law,  GeorgeUnon,  British  Guiana. 
Buchanan,  A.  M.,  Melbourne,  Atutralia. 

Buchanan,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  E.  J.,  Qrahamstoum,  Cape  CdUmy. 
Buchanan,  Hbctob  Cross,  J.P.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Buchanan,    Waltbb   Clabkb,    M.H.B.,    Wairarapa,    Wellington,   New 

Zealand. 
Buchanan,  Waltbb  Cboss,  Palmerston  Estate,  Lindula,  Talawahele,  Ceylon. 
BucKLBT,  Hon.  Gbosob,  M.L.C.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
BULLBB,  Db.  Waltbb  L.,  O.M.G.,  F.B.S.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
BULUTANT,  William  Hosb,  Fernside,  Highton,  Geelong, Victoria,  Australia. 
BuLT,    C.    Mangin,    J. p.,    Becuion^ld,    Cape  Colony    (Correspondizig 

Secretary). 
BuLWBB,  Sib  Hbnby  Ernest  Lttton,  G.C.M.G.,  Govemmont  House,  Natal. 
BuBVO bo-Hancock,  Sib  Hbnby  J.,  Chief  Jost'oe,  Gibraltar. 
BuBGEBS,  Hon.  J.  A.,  M.L.C.,  Murrayeburg,  Cape  Colony. 
BUBOBS,  Thomas,  J.P.,  The  Bowes,  Geraldton ;  and  Perth^  Western  AuS' 

tralia. 
BUBKB,  Albxandbb  E.,  12,  Port  Royal  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
BuBKB,  Hbnbt  Labdnbb,  B.A.,  71,  Beaufort  Street,  Grahamstown,  Cape 

Colony. 
Bubkb,  Samuel   Constantine,  F.B.G.S.,  Assistant  Attorney- General, 

Jamaica. 
fBuBXiNSRAW,  John,  AdTocate,  Singapore. 
Burns,  Hon.  Patbick,  Aaditor- General,  Antigua. 
BuBNSiDEy  Alf BED  James,  Bahamas  Bunk,  Nassaw,  Bahamas. 
Bubnsidb,  His  Honoub  Sib  Bbucb  L.,  Chief  Justice,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Bvvr,  Hon.  Sxphmus,  H.L,C.>  Perth,  Western  Australia. 


Non-IUndtnt  FeUemi. 


.    fBuBBY,  Hov.  WiLLUM,  ILIi.C.,  B^Haaf,  Bvdtfy,  TTaw  Sovth  WaUa. 
BiTTiiiB,  Teu  Albik,  Inspector  of  FoliM,  Port  Lonit,  JfatiriMui. 

BUTLBB,  LUCT.-COLOHU  W.  P.,  C.B. 

tBunoif,  Fbidrsici,  DuTbati,  Salal. 

BuzACon,  HoK.  0.  Hasdic,  H.L.C,  Sruiana,  QuwiuEand. 

Bttuld,  Tbomis,  Otlaioa,  Cartada. 

iCuuicaaaa,  Jobs,  J.P.,  Mamber  of  tha  Dirislou&l  Coonoil,  VoimI  Bay, 

OoiM  Colimy. 
C*D[z,Hoj»,CHABl.MFTOWll.LUi«,BJL,PniBaa  Jadge,  3f orirtSitrj,  ITadtl. 
1888    Caldbcott,  Altbbd  Zdwakd,  KimbarUy,  Capa  Colony. 
1879     OaldbcOtT,  HABfti  8.,  Kimbtrley,  Capt  Colony. 
1330    188i    Oaldr,  Wiluui  Hbndeksok,  Bavditon,  St.  Kada,  Mtlboume,  Auttralia. 
CiLLCOTT,  JoBH  HoPB,  Pmaiig,  Btraili  SefUomcntt. 

CuniOH,  E.  J.,  Aniitost  Coloni&l  SaorelAij  ODdTTeaBorer,  Sierra  Leone. 
1886    Oavibon,  Hectob,  Q.C,  U.P.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Camfbbll,  a.  H.,  IWmvto,  CaTtada. 
IZ35    187S    Campbell,  Chables  J.,  Tortntlo,  Canada, 

Cahpbeli.,  Oolin  Ohables,  Kimberiey,  Cape  Colony. 

Campbell,  Colin  T.,  KimbarUy,  Cape  Colony. 

Oampbell,  Qiobqb  W.  B.,  InEpeotor-QeuaTal  of  Police,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Campbell,  Hon.  Robebt,  M.L.O.,  Otakaiki,  Cantertmry,  Netn  Zealand. 

Cappeb,  Hon.  TBoMAe,  M.L.O.,  KinysUm,  Jamaiea, 

Cabev,  Walteb  E.  H.,  Singapore. 

Cablile,  James  Wbeh,  BHrrigter'at-Law,  Hapitr,  New  ZtalanS. 

Gabon,  Hon.  Adolfhe  P.,  U.F,,  Quebec,  Canada. 

IGakbihotok,  Hib  Honoitb,  J.W.,  D.C.L.,  (Chief  Jnatice),  Qevernntent 

Sotae,  Tobago,  W.  I. 
fCABBtrTHBES,  Datid,  PloiUation  Waterloo,  BritUh  (hiiana. 
Cabtbb,  Hon.  QibBEBT  T.,  E.fJ.,  Xreaanrar  of  the  Gambia,  W»ii  Africa. 
CAsn,)Hoif.  J.  J.,  G.M.Q.,  Jndge  of  tha  Supreme  Oonrt,  36,  Temple  Court, 

UelbOMmt,  Auitralia. 
Castbu,  Ret.  H.  T.  S.,  IncumJimt  of  St.  Philip's,  Oeorgetomn,  Britlih 
Quiana. 
1879    Castor,  Chbistiak  F.,  Auistanl  Sorgaon,  Aeera,  OoU  Co(ul  Colony. 
1250    1SS3    Oadljibld,   H.   81.   Oeoboi,  Qeneral  Manager,  Bailwaj  Dapartmect, 
Mattritiui. 
CiLLiiBa,  Chables  Andsbas,  Board  of  Eiecatora,  Pretoria,  TrajisvajU, 

Sooth  Africa. 
Cbaditice,  Hon.  F.  H.,  Fablio  Treasurer,  St.  Oeorge'e,  Grenada. 
Ohadwick,  Bobbet,  Sydney,  Neto  SoMth  Walee. 
Ohallinob,  E.  J.,  Durban,  Satat. 
Chahbeh,  Jobn,  Te  Mata,  Kapier,  Neia  Zealand. 

CflAMHBT,  KOBBBT  Wm.,  PoH  Loflis,  JfouritilM. 

CuANTBBLL,  HoH.  Henbt  W,,  Acditor- General,  Trinidad. 
Cbapliau,  Hon.  J.  A.,  M.P.,  Quebec,  Canada. 
Chapman,  John,  M.D.,  224,  Hue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 
Chapmak,  Wh.  Edoenb,  Adelaide,  South  Auatralui. 
Chabfentieb,  Guhtate,  Qeorgetovm,  Britieh  Qviana. 
OHABTRLLrBB,  FiBBsi  L.,  Barmter'at-Laiv,  llfauWttiu. 
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Chattkbjca,  F.  B.,  Barrister^t-Law,  9,  Prowynd  Oomar  Tagores^s  Street, 

Calcutta, 
Chattebtozt,  B.,  Georgetown,  BHtiah  Quiana, 
fCHEBSMAN,   Hon.    Bobest    SucklinOi   M.L.O.,   Montrose    House,    St, 

Vincent,  W,  I, 

Chiapfini,  p.,  Sen.,  M.D.,  Cape  Town,  CapB  Colony, 

tCfliNTAMON,  HuRBYCHUND  (Polltioal  Agent  for  Native  Prinoes). 

fCHXSHOLM,  W.,  KirnberUy,  Cape  Colony, 

fCHBiSTiAN,  H.  B.,  M.L.A.,  Fort  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

tCHKiSTiAN,  Owen  Smith,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

Ghubchxll,  John  Flehino,  G.E.,  Director- General  of   Pablic  Works, 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Chubchill,  Oaptain  John  Spenckb,  Acting-President,  Dominica. 
Clabence,  Abthub  B.,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Olabence,  Hon.  Lotell  Bbauclebk,  Jndge  of  the   Supreme  Goort, 

Colombo,  Ceylon, 
tGLABBE,  Alfbed  £.,  OoldbW,  Malvern,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Glabkb,  Qeobge  O'Mallet,  Police  Magistrate,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Glabk,  James  McGosh,  AueUand,  New  ZedUmd, 
f  Glabk,  Waltbb  J.  Qlena/ra,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Glabk,  William,  Barrister-at-Law,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Glabk,  William  Hbndebson,  Chapaguri  Tea  Estate,  Nagracotta,  Bengal, 

India. 
tGLABKC,  Joseph,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Glabkb,  Thomas  F.,  Halfway  Tree  P.O.,  St,  Andrew,  Jamaica. 
Glakkb,  Sib  William  John,  Babt.,  M.L.G.,  Rupert^s  TTood,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 
tOLABKB,  William  Phillips  (Messrs.  Da  Gosta  &  Go.)»  Barbados. 
Clatdcn,  Abthub,  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 

Gliffobd,  Geoboe  Hugh,  cjo  Messrs,  Levin  jrCo.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Globtb,  Hbnbt,  Barrister-at-Law,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Gloete,  Woodbine,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Globe,  Ghables  Edward,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
fOLOSE,  Sdwabd  Ghablbs,  Morpeth,  New  South  Wales. 
GocHBAN,  James,  Widgiewa,  Urana,  New  South  Wales, 
GocKBUBN,  Adolphus,  Puerto  Cortez,  Honduras. 
Gockbubn-Gampbell,  Sib  Thomas,  Babt.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Gockbubn,  Samuel  A.,  Belize,  British  Hondiaras. 
GoDD,  John  A.,  BowmanvUle,  Ontario,  Canada. 
GoLBMAN,  William  J.,  J.P.,  Kimiberley,  Cape  Colony. 
GoLUBB,  Ghables  Fbedebick,  Barrister-at-Law,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Collins,  E.  0.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
GoLLTEB,  William  B.,  Qaeen's  Adrooate,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 
tGoLquHouN,  BoBEBT  A.,  Post  Olfi>ce,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
CoLTON,  Hon.  John,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
G0MI8SIONO,  W.  S.,  St.  George*s,  Grenada. 
GoMPTON,  LiBUT.  J.  N.,  B.N.,  Commanding  Colonial  Steamer  "  Countess 

0/  Derby,*'  Sierra  Leone. 
Connolly,  B,.lii.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 


1505    1884  I  OooK^  John,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
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xl  Non-Resident  Fellows. 

Tear  of 

Election. 

.885  CooKS|  John,  Ccmterhury  Club,  Christchwrchf  New  Zealand. 

883  OooPER,  JoHX,  Qiddy  Hall,  Middle  Quarters,  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
880  CooTE,  AuDLET,  M.L.A..,  Hohartf  Tasmania. 
.882  OopLAKD,  William,  Tufton  Hall,  Grenada. 
.882  CoBK|  Philip  0.,  Immigration  Agent-General,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
.883  Coenwall,  Moses,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
.884  CoRTNOON,  Selbt,  J.  P.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kint^erley,  Cape  Colony. 
.883  Costello,  C,  Bea^onsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
.881  fCosTEK,  John  Lewis,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Chrisichwrch,  New  Zealand. 

884  Cotton,  Hon.  George  Withebidqe,  BC.L.G.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
.880  Courtney,  J.  M.,  Deputy  Finance  Minister,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

883  CowDERor,  Benjamin,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
.884    Cowlishaw,  William  Patten,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

882  Cox,  Charles,  Georgetown,  British  Quiana. 
.882  Cos,  Charles  T.,  Georgetown,  British  Quiana. 
.877  tCox,  Hon.  Geoeob  H.,  M.L.C.,  Mudgee,  New  South  Wales. 

885  Cbaoknell,  E.  C,  Saperintendent  of  Telegraphs,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
.884  Craven,  William  Hbnbt,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
875  Crawford,  Lieut.-Colonel  Jambs  D.,  Box  147,  Montreal,  Canada. 
.876  Cbrswick,  Hbnbt,  Hawthorne,  near  Melbourne,  Australia. 

884  fCREKWELL,  Jacob,  Kimberley,  Cape  ColoriAf. 
.880    Cbipps,  Thomas  N.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
.882    Cboghan,  The  Yenebable  Abchdbacon   Datis  G.,  M.A.,  Bloemfontein, 

Orange  Free  Stale. 

883  Cboghan,  E.  H.,  M.D.,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 
882    Cbook,  Hbbbebt,  M.B.C.S.E.,  F.B.G.S.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
869    Cbookes,  Hon.  Adam,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

885  Cbosbt,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
SS3    CuLLRN,  CuiBLBS  C,  Care  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba, Canada. 

tCuLMBB,  James  William,  M.LA.,  Ncusau,  Boihamas. 

Gumming,  W.  Gobdon  (District  Magistrate),  Mount  Frere,  East  Oriqua- 
land,  Cape  Colony. 

CUBLINO,  Bev.  Joseph  J.,  St.  Marges  Parsonage,  Bay  of  Islands,  New- 
foundland. 

CUBBIE,  D.  C,  L.B.C.P.,  Beacfmsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

CuBBiB,  James,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

CuscADSN,  Geoboe  (Colonial  Sorgeon),  Dominica,  West  Indies, 

Dacomb,  Hekbt  L.  Kiwherley,  Cape  Colony, 

Da  Costa,  Henby  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Dale,   Langham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,   Baperintendent-General  of  Education, 

Cope  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Dalton,  E.  H.  Goring,  Begittrar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana. 
fDALTON,  William  Henby,  81,  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australict, 
Daly,  Thomas,  Lamaha  Hotue,  Georgetown,  British  Guiajia, 
Daly,  Thomas  William,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Daly,    William  John,  care  of  Messrs,   Curcier  4f  -^del,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
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Damun,  Fsancis,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Damfibr,  F.  E.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Georgetown,  British  Quiana. 

Danbt,  H.  W.,  38,  EUMobeth  Street,  Melhaume,  Auetralia. 

Dangab,  Albert  Aoustus,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Dangab,  yf.  J.p  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Dabbt,  Jambs  C,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Daboan,  Patbick,  Btitish  Chiiana. 

tDATBNFOBT,  SiB  Samubl,  Beaunwnt,  Adelaide,  South  Australia  (Oorrc- 

•ponding  Secretary) . 
Davidson,  John,  J.P.,  Sherwood  Forest,  Jamaica. 

Dayidson,  Williax  M.,  Deputy  Sorreyor-General,  Brisbane,  Queejisland. 
Dayibs,  Dayid,  J.P.^  Frosted,  near  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Dayibs,  William  Bbougbton,  M.D.,  Sierra  Leone. 

fDAYis,  N.  Dabxbll,  OontroUer  of  Castoms,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
fDAYis,  P.,  JuN.,  Maritshurg,  Natal. 
Dayis,  p.  Stbybnson  (Barrister-at-Law),  76,   Temple    Oourt^  Collins 

Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Dayu,  Stbuabt,  F.  S.,  •*  LambeHs,"  St.  Kitts. 

Daysok,  Gbobgb  L.,  British  Quiana  Bank,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Dawson,  John  Sugbnb,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
fDAwsoN,  Rankinb,  M.A.,  M.D.,  P.  and  O.  Steam  Navigation  Comipany. 
Dawson,  William,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Day,  William  Hbnby,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Dban,  William,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Dbabb,  Ghablbs  Bussbl,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Dbabe,  Hbnbt  Bussbl,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
tDBBBOT,  John  Fbbdebic,  II.  B.  M.'8  Oousul,  Puerto  Cortes,  Spanish 

Honduras. 
Db  Joux,  Ghablbs  Staptlton,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Db  Kocx,  N.  M.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Beaeon^ld,  Cape  Colony. 
De  LA  Mabb,  F.,  Maaritins  Emigration  Agent,  Garden  Reach,  Calcutta. 
Db  Lamabb,  Louis  Bbbt,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  H.  Taylor  ^  Co.,  Bridgetown, 

Barbados. 
Dbll,  Jambs,  Traffic  Manager  Western  Bailway,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Dblt,  William  Albzandbb,  Somerset  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Dbnison,  Lieut. -Golonbl  Gbobgb    T.,  Commanding   the    Gorernur- 

General's  Body  Guard,  TorofUo,  Canada. 
Dbnison,  Noel,  Superintendent  of  Lower  PeWlk,  Teluk  Anton,  lerdk, 

Straits  Settlements. 
Dbnnis,  Li  but. -Col.  John  Stouohton,  C.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Dbnnt,  J.  T.,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Dbnnys,  NiCflOLAS  Bblfibld,  J.P.,  White  House,  Singa/pore, 
Db  Pass,  Elliot  A.,  F.B.G.S.,  Box  2,924^  New  York, 
Db  Pass,  John,  Kim^eriey,  Cape  Colony, 
Dbspabd,  Fitbhebbbbt  Buston,  O.B.,  Kimherley   Water   Works,  Cape 

Colony, 
D^Estbbbb,  J.  B.,  Beaeonsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

Des  Vaux,  Sib  Gbobgb  W.,  K  C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Suva,  Fiji. 
Db  ViLLiBBSy  Isaac  Hobak,  19,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  CoUmy, 
Db  Wbt,  Sib  Jacobus  P. 
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xlii  Nou'ReMient  FeUows* 

Year  of 
Bleotion. 

1883 1  Dick,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.H.B.,  Colonial    Seoratary   of  New    Zealandi 

WeiUngUm,  N,Z, 
fDiCKSON,  B.    W.,  Arruide,   Domttin   Road,  South   Tarra,  Melhaume, 

Australia, 
DiLwoBTH,  James,  J.P.,  Auckland^  New  Zealand, 
tDisnN,  John  S.,  Tavelherg  Had,  MiddlehuTg^  Gape  Colony, 
fDoBBLL,  BiCBARD  B.,  Quebec^  Canada, 
DoDsoN,  His  Honoua  Ohikf  Justick  W.  S.,  Kohart^  Tasmania, 
DocKBB,  W.  L.,  Nyrawhla,  Darlinghurst  Road,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales^ 
DoKYiLLB,  Li  KUT.- Colonel  James,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
DoNKiN,  Henbt,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Donovan,  John  G.,  Barkiy  West,  Cape  Colony, 
Douglas,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  Gk>yemment  Besident,  Thursday  Island, 

Torres  Straits, 
Douglass,  Abthub,  HeatherUm  Towers,  near  Qrahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
DouTBB,  Joseph,  Q.O.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

DowLiNO,  Hon.  James  S.,  District  Court  Judge,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Downall,  B.  Beauchamp,  Colomlo,  Ceylon. 
Dbeteb,  Gbobge  Caspeb,  Beaeonsfield,  Cape  Colony, 
f  Dbubt,  Lieut. -Colonel  Bdwabd  B.,  C.M.G.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Dudley,  Cecil,  Accra,  Odd  Coast  Colony. 
DuFFEBiN,  Bight  Hon.  the  Sabl  of,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Yioeroj- 

of  India,  Qovemment  House,  Calcutta. 
Duncan,Caftain  a.,  Superintendent  of  the  Pilot  Establishment,  Qeorge* 

town,  british  Chiiana. 
Duncan,  James  Denoon,  care  of  Messrs,  Coryndon  ^  Caldeeott,  Kimherley, 

Cape  Colony, 
t  Duncan,  Walteb  Hughes,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
fDuNELL,  Gyten  Bobebt,  Port  Bliaaheth,  Cape  Colony. 
Dunklbt,  William    Wilbebfobce,    M.D.,  Sorgeon-Saperintendent  of 

Queensland  ImmigratioD,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
DuNBOP,  Chables  S.,  Civil  Service,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Dunlop,  Ebenezer  t)ouoLAS,  Algiers. 
DUNLOP,  Bev.  B.,  M.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
Dunn,  H.  W.,  C.E.,  Knysna,  Cape  Colony. 
DuPUCH,  Joseph  E.,  Nassau,  Baham^is, 
Du  ToiT,  Thomas  Melville,  Barkiy  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Dtason,  Dubban,  Attomej-at-Law,  Port  Eli»aheth,  Cape  Colony. 
Dteb,  John  E.,  M.D.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 


1879 
1884 

1425  1880 
1880 
1878 
1877 
1874 

1430  1883 
1879 


Eaolestone,  William,  Doveton  Street,  BaUarai,  Victoria,  Aitstralia, 
f  Bales,  William  John,  Madras,  India. 

Easmon,  J.  Fabbbll,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
East,  Bev.  D.  J.,  Principal  of  Calabar  College,  Jamaica. 
Edwabds,  Abthub  Elliott,  M.B.C.S.B.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
f  Eowabds,  Herbebt,  Oamaru,  Ctago,  New  Zealand, 
f  Edwabos,  Db.  W.  a..  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Egebton,  Walteb,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 

Eldbidob,  Hon.  C.  M.,  Acting  President  of  St.  Kitt's,   Chverwneni 
House,  St.  Kitt*s. 
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1880 
1882 
1879 
1884 
1882 
1876 
1882 
1882 
1884 
1874 
1883 
1880 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1882 
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1883 

1450  1878 
1880 
1879 
1876 
1883 

1455  1^7 

1881 
1880 

1881 
1880 

1460  1878 
1884 
1880 
1879 
1880 

1465  1882 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1876 

1470  1878 
1880 
1878 
1884 
1884 

1475    1881 


Elliott,  Hon.  A.  0.,  VietoriOy  British  Columbia. 
Blliott,  Rbv.  F.  W.  T.,  New  Amsterdam,  Berhice,  British  Guiana. 
Eluott,  Colon  el  John,  O.B.,  Inspeotor-Gen.  of  Folioe,  Barbados. 
Bluott,  J.  Bankb,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Elliott,  W.  J.  P.,  Sab^Treasaror,  8herhro\  West  Coast  cf  Africa, 
tELUor,  William  Thomas,  Roektuimptonj  Queensland. 
Elu8,  Sib  Adam  Gib,  Chief  Jastioe  of  Jamaica,  Kingston, 
Enolkdow,  Chableb  J.,  Fort  George,  Grenada. 

Bbskine,  W.  C.  C,  J.P.,  Inspector  of  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Ssoombb,  Habbt,  Durban,  Natal. 
Escott,  E.  B.  Sweet,  Royal  College,  Mauritius. 
Etans,  Fbedebick,  C.M.G.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Eyans,  Gowen,  *^ Argus**  OjBUce,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Etans,  Thomas  B.,  Bathurst,  Gambia,  West  Africa, 
Etans,  William,  Amoy,  Straits  Settlements. 
Eybltn,  Chables  Gbet,  Esoheator-General,  St.  Kittys. 
fEwAN,    John  Fbaser,  M.B.,  CM ,  Carlton  Terrace,  Wynyard  Square^ 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 


Faille,  Hon.  Sdwabd  Anthony,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Queen's  House,  Nevis, 

West  Indies, 
Faibbaikn,  Geoboe,  Melboume,  Australia. 
Faibtax,  James  B.,  Sydnsy,  New  South  Wales. 
Faitrtull,  Bobebt  L.,  M.D.,  Springfield,  GouXbourn,  N.  S.  Wales. 
Fallon,  J.  T.,  91,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney ;  and  Albury,  New  South  Wales. 
Fane,  James  F.,  St.  John*s,  Antigua. 
fFABMEB,  Wm.   Mobtimeb  Matnabd,    M.L.A.,    J. P.,    Maynard    Villa, 

Wynberg,  Cape  OoUmy. 
Fabbab,  S.  H.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Fabbab,  The  Yen.  Abchdbaoon  Thomas,  B.D.  (Oanon  of  St.  Qeorgd's 

Cathedral),  All  Saints  Rectory,  Berbiee,  British  Guiana. 
Faucett,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice,  Sydney,  New  SotUh  Wales. 
Feoan,  J.  C,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Fenwicx,  Faibfaz,  Oamaru,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 
Fenwick,  Thomas  Catendish,  Verulam,  Natal. 
Febouson  James,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Febovson,  John,  Ciwncmon  Gardens,Colombo,Ceylon  (Coiresponding  Sec.) 
Field,  Wuliam  Henbt,  Montserrat,  West  Indies. 
FiLLAN,  James  Cox,  Wall  House  Estate,  Dominica. 
fFiNAUOHTT,  H.  J.,  Weltverdren,  Colesburg,  Cape  Colony. 
fFiNCH-HATTON,  HoN.  Henbt  S.,  Mount  Spencer,  Mackay,  Queensland. 
FiNLATBON,  H.  M.,  Mackay,  Queensland. 
F1NLAT8ON,  J.  Habtet,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fFiNNEMOBE,  Bobebt  I.,  Besident  Magistmte,  Durban,  Natal. 
F1NNIS8,  J.  H.  S.,  M.D.,  Rose  Hill,  Mauritius. 
FisCHEB,  C.  F.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fFiSHEB,  Joseph,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
FisHEB,  B.  H.  U.,  Durban,  Natal. 
FiSHEB,  Wm.,  Esquimau,  British  Columbia. 


xliv  Non 'Resident  Fellows. 

Year  of 
BlecUoQ. 

L881  tFiSKEN,  John  Inglis,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

876  FiTZQEJULD,  Hon.  Nicholas,  M.L.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

884  Fitzgerald,  T.  N.,  Surgeon,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

876  FiTZOiBBbN,  B.  G.,  Town  Clerk  of  Melboome,  Australia. 

1480    1881  fFLKUiiXQ,  Hon.  Francis,  Queen's  Advocate,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

880  Fleming,  John,  Charlotte  Toum,  Grenada. 

878  Fleming,  SANoroRD,  O.B.,  G.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

875  Flower,  James,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  CoUmy. 
884  Flotd,  Rev.  William,  Sura,  Fiji. 

1485    1882  Folkard,  H.  R.,  Port  0/  Spain,  Trinidad, 

884  Forbes,  A.  Wentworth,  Elmina  Castle,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

883  Forbes,  Henry,  Port  EliMheth,  Cape  Colony. 

879  Ford,  Dr.  F.  T.  West,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

883  Ford,  Richard,  Victoria  Railway  Commission,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1490    1884  FoRDZ,  WiLUkV,  Public  Works  Department,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

882  tFoREMAN,  Joseph,  M.R.O.S.,  L.R.O.P.,  Athelstane,  Burwood,  Sydney^ 
New  South  Wales. 

884  Forrest,  Hon.  Edward  B.,  M.L.O.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

881  Forrest,  Hon.  John,  M.L.C.,  O.M.G.,  Sorveyor-General,  PeHh,  Western 
Austrcdia. 

881  Forrest,  Hon.  William,  M.L.O.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1495    1882  VoEatLiTK,B,^Y.TROUiLsSn}iciiit,MortonHouse,Parramatta,New8outhWale8. 

878  fFoRSHAw,  George  Anderson,  QeorgeUnon,  British  Guiana. 

878  FoRSSMAN,  Chevalier  O.W.A.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

876  Fortescue,  G.,  M.B.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

885  FofirrBR,  Edward  Alexander,  Medical  Department,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
1500    1883  Fowler,  Alpin  Grant,  A.  Inst.  C.E.,  BaAto,  Brosi^ 

883  tFowLER,  Hon.  Henrt,  Colonial  Secretary,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
876  Fox,  Sir  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.H.R.,  Croft(m,  Rangitiki,  New  Zealand. 

882  Francis,  Ernest  E.  H.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

882  Franklin,  Bev.  T.  Augustus,  Princes  Town,  San  Fernando,  Trinidad. 
1505    1883  Franklin,  William,  J.P.,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 

883  Fraser,  Hugh,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

878  Fraser,  Hon.  Malcolm,  M.L.C.,   C.M.G.,   Colonial  Secretary,  Perth, 
Western  Australia. 

879  Fraser,  Robert  S.,  Kandanewera,  Elkadua,  Ceylon. 
883  Fraser,  Simon,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1510    1881  Fraser,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.L.C.,  F.R.G.S.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

883  French,  James,  Beaeonsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
879  fFRESsoN,  William,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
.882  Fretz,  William  Henrt,  M.B.C.S.,  Charlestown,  Nevis,  West  Indies. 

884  Fretnb-Ffrench,  H.  db,  PeHh,  Western  Australia. 

1515    1881  Frith,  Charles,  The  Exchange,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1882  Frost,  John,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 

884  fFuLLBB,  William,  Thomas  River  Station,  vid  King   William's  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 

878  Fynkey,  F.  B.,  Durban,  Natal. 

878  FrsH,  Hon.  P.  0.,  M.H.A.,  HobaH,  Tasmania. 

1520    1879  Gadd,  Joseph,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
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Gahan,  0.  F.,  E.N.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

Gai8¥0«d,  HiifRT,  Oringi,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

Gall,  Arthur,  8t.  Lucia,  West  Indies, 

Gall,  Jambs,  Myrtle  Bank,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

fGALLAORii,  Dbnis  M.,  Assistaxit  Goyernment  Secretary  and  Assiatant, 

BeoeiTer-General,  Berhice,  British  Guiana. 
Galt,  Sib  Albxandbr  T.,  G.O.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Gabd'neb,  Maitland,  ChrieUhurch,  New  Zealand. 
Gabbawat,  David  Glosteb,  ABsiaiant  Treasurer,  8t.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 
Gabbbtt,  G.  H.,  Sierra  Leone. 
GATB8,  AdoLPH,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Gatbs,  Isioobb,  802,  Rue  de  la  Province  {Bud),  Antwerp. 
Gawl,Bbv. Canon, W.T.,M.A.,B.D.,  8t.  Cyprians,  Kimherley,  CapeColony. 
fGBABD,  Hon.  John,  M.L.G.,  P<yrt  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Gbddrs,  Thb  Bbv.  Thomas  M.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
fGBDTB  0.  TowNSBND  (Consiil  for  Svreden  and  Norway),  Union  Club 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Gbobob,  Chablbs  J.,  Pacific  House,  Lagos,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Gibbon,  Edwabd,  Colesberg,  Cape  Colony. 
G1BB8,  J.  F.  BuBTON,  70,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
GirroBD,  Thb  Lobd,  Y.O.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Gihraltar. 
GiLBABD,  LiBUT.-CoLONEL  G.  J.,  J.  P.,  Folice  Magistrate,  Gibraltar. 
G1LB8,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
GiLBS,  Thomas  O'Halloban,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 
GiLBS,  William  Anstby,  M.B  ,  CM.,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 
Gillabd,  BrcHABD,  Collector  G^eneral  of  Berenae,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
GiLLiBS,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  T.  B.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
GiLLMOB,  LiBUT.-CoLONBL  Chablbs  T.,  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 

of  Ontario,  Toronto,  Canada. 
GiLMOUB,  Andbbw,  18,  Avenue  Windsor,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fGLANTiLLB,  Tbomas,  Manchester,  Jamaica. 
Glbknie,  Thomas  H.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Glotbb,  Sib  John,  H.,  B.N.,  G.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Sf.  John's, 

Newfoundland. 
GocR,  G.  H.,  M.L.A.,  Kim^berley,  Cape  Colony. 
GoDDABD,  Hbnbt  0.,  Bothurst,  Gambia,  West  Africa. 
GoDDABD,  William  C,  The  Exchange,  Sydney,  New  South  Wale*. 
GoDVBBf,  Fbbdebick  B.,  Graylings,  St.  KUda,  near  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fGoLDNBT,   Hon.   Mb.  Justice    J.   Tankbbyillb,   Georgetown,   British 

Guiana. 
fGoLDSCHMiOT,  Anthony,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
GoLDSCHMiDT,  Lupwio  H.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
GoLDSWOBTHT,  HoN.  B.  T.,  C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Belize,  British 

Honduras. 
GoLLAN,  Donald,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Goodman,  Hon.  William   Mbioh,    Attorney-General,    Belize,   British 

Honduras. 
GooDB,  Chablbs  H.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

GooDUrrB,  Fbancis  G.,  F.B.G.S.,  Main  Street,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
I  GooDUVTB,  John,  Durban,  Natal  (Corresponding  Secretaiy). 
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1869 
1565  1883 

1886 
1879 
1885 
1881 

1570  1884 
1883 
1883 
1878 
1873 

1575  1883 
1883 
1882 
1880 
1879 

1580  1884 
1877 

1881 
1884 
1882 

15S5  1884 
1877 
1880 
1884 
1884 

1590  1883 
1881 
1884 
1879 
1880 

1595  1882 
1881 
1875 

1877 

1883 

1600  1882 
1884 
1882 

1884 

1884 

^605  1884 
1883 


Gk)ODRiCKE,  G.  D.,  Durban,  Natal. 

GoBDON,  Hon.    Sib  Arthur  Hakilton,  G.G.M.G.,  Oavernment  House, 

Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Gordon,  Majob- General,  A.H.A.,  Inspeotor  of  Prisons,  Bong  Kong. 
tGoROON,  Charles,  M.D.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Gordon,  William  Montgomerie,  CommisBioner  of  Botnmah. 
Gk)RE,  Captain  J.C.,  Anditor-General,  West  African  Settlements,  Sierra 

Leone. 
Gore,  Sir  St.  Georoe  Balph,  Bart.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
GoRRiE,  Sir  John,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  Antigua. 
f  Gk)vETT,  BoBBRT,  CuLloden  Station,  near  Arramac,  Queensland. 
Gk)TDER,  George  Woodroffe,  Sarveyor- General,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Graham,  John,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Graham,  William,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Grainger,  Bichard  Kbat,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Grant,  Alexander  Charles,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Grant,  Dr.  C.  Scoyell,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Oold  Coast  Colony. 
Grant,  B.  H.,  Colonial  Bank,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
Grant,  Thomas,  Bombay,  India. 
Grant,  Lieut. -Colonel  Thomas  Hunter,  care  of  Wm.  Bignell,  Esq., 

Qv£bec,  Canada. 
Grat,  Samuel  W.,  Kiama,  New  South  Wales. 
Gray,  George  W.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Green,  George  Dutton,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fGREEN,  Hon.  Bichard  Allan,  M.L.C,  Allanvale,  Newcastle,  Natal. 
Green,  Bobert  Cottle,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 
f  Grebnacre,  B.  W.,  M.L.C.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Gbeene,  Moleswobth,  Oreystones,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Gbeooby,  Hon.  Fbancis  T.,  M.L.C,  Harlaxton,  Toowoomba,  Queensland. 
Gbenieb,  Samuel,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

t Gbbt- Wilson, WiLLLAM,  Assistant  Colonial  Seo.  Accra,  OoldCoast  Colony. 
Gbibble,  Bey.  J.  B.,  Warangesda  Mission,  Riverina,  New  South  Wales. 
fGBiCE,  J.,  Messrs.  Qrice,  Sumner  ^  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Gbieye,  Dr.  Bobbbt,  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice,  British  OuiaTUL. 
Gbiffith,  Hobacb  M.  Bbandfobd,  Lagos,  Oold  Coast  Colony. 
Griffith)  Hon.  S.  W.,  Q.C.,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Gbiffith,  Hon.  T.  Bisely,  Colonial  Secretary,  Sierra  Leone  (Correspond. 

ing  Secretary). 
Gbiffith,  Hon.  W.  Bbandfobd,   C.M.G.,  Lieat..GoYemor  of  the  Gold 

Coast  Colony,  Lagos. 
Gbiffith,  William  Bbandfobd,  Jun.,  B. A.,  Barriater-at-Law,  Cape  Coast, 

Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Gbiffiths,  M.  J.,  Survey  or- General,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
fGBiMWADE,  F.  S.,  Harleston,  Caulfield,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
GbisdalEi  Yeby  Bey.  John,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Bupert's  Land,  **  St,  Johns," 

Winnipeg,  Canada. 
Gbundt,  Eustace  Beardoe,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Guebitz,  £.  P.,  Sunjei'Ujong,  Straits  Settlements, 
GuGEBi,  Peter  Anthony,  J.P.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
GuNN,  Donald,  PikedaU,  Queensland* 


Tear  of 

Bactum. 

1876 
188i 

1878 
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1610  1877 


1884 

1874 
1881 
1879 

1615  1872 
1880 
1882 
1883 
1878 

1620  1883 
1884 

1883 
1884 

1883 
1625  1883 
1883 
1884 
1883 
1876 

1630  18M 
1888 
1881 
1878 
1882 

163s    1 

1882 

1883 

1881 

1883 

1640  1882 
1885 
1882 
1881 
1885 

1645  1881 
1831 
1884 
1882 
1882 


GuANiT,  FsANK,  8t  0$orge*8y  Orenada, 

GuBNBT,  Professob,  T.  T.,  M.A.,  Sydney  University,  New  South  Wales, 

Guthrie,   Chaeles,  London  Chartered  Bank  of  Atutralia,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
fGzowsKi,  Colonel  0.  S.  (A.D.O.  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen),  Toronto, 

Canada. 

Hackett  John  Winthoep,  Borrister-at-Law,   The    Weld  Club,  PeHh, 

Western  Australia. 
Haddon,  P.-W.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Hague,  George,  Merchants'  Bank  of  Canada,  Montreal. 
Halcombb,  Arthur  P.,  Lichfield,  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
Halibubton,  B.  G.,  Q.C,  Ottawa,  Ca/nada. 
Halkett,  Captain  P.  Craioie,  Sierra  Leone. 

Hall,  Hon.  Captain  Andrew  H.,  M.L.C.,  Bdize,  British  Honduras. 
Hall,  Sir  John,  E.C.M.G.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
fHALL,  Hon.  William  Henbt,  M.L.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
HAinLTON,  Capt.  D.  Douglas,  Cdbvlture  River,  Brisbajie,  Queensland. 
Hamilton,    Lauchlan   A.,  Assistant    Land    Commissioner    Canadian 

Faoific  Bailway,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 
Hamilton,  Bichard  Malonb,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Hammebslbt-Hbenan,  Bobert  H.,  M.  Inst.  C.B.,  Engineers*  Office,  Port 

Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Hamnett,  Predbrick  Harper,  Tanjore,  Madras. 
Hampshire,  P.  K.,  M.B.,  M.B.O.S.E.,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
HANBURf,  The  Bev.  W.  P.  J.,  M. A.,  St.  Cyprians,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Hanmeb,  Edward  Winofield,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Hannam,  Willoughbt,  M.  lost.  O.B.,  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 
Hardt,  C.  Burton,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Hardy,  James  A.,  M.B.C.S.,  Lawnceston,  Ta.smania. 
Harel,  Philibert  C,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
fHARHOPF,  H.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Harlet,  Colonel  Sir  Bobert  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Habpeb,  Charles,  J  J*.,  Guildford,  Western  Australia. 
Harpbb,  Bobert,  M.L.A.,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Habbaoin,  William  Campbell,  Oeorgetovm,  British  Ouiana. 
Habbht,  William  Bosser,  M.B.C.S.,  J.P.,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Harris,  D.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
Harris,  Hbnrt  William  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Harris,  John,  Treasury,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Harrow,  Edwin,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Harry,  Thomas,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fHARSANT,  Sidney  B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Habtley,  Surobon.Major  B.  B.,  V.C,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Haryey,  Hon.  A.  W.,  M.L.C.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
Haryey,  Charles  James,  P.I. A.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 
Haryey,  James,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
t Haryey,  Thomas  L.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Hablam,  Bobert  T.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 


xlyiii 

Tear  of 
Bleotion. 

1650  1882 
1884 
1879 
1882 
1882 

1655  1882 
1881 

1883 

1884 
1880 
1660  1885 
1878 
1883 
1879 


1665 


1670 


1878 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1881 
1869 
1875 
1883 

1882 
1883 

1873 


1675 


1875 
1884 
1883 
1873 
1884 

1680  1883 
1885 
1882 
1883 
1882 

1685  1883 

1884 
1880 
1883 
1884 
1690  1881 
1885 


Non-Reiident  Fellows. 

Habtikos,  ComcANBKB  W.  G.  H.,  B.N.,  Baikf  Jamaica. 

Hatblock,  Sir  Abthue  E.,  K.C.M.G.,  Oovemment  Hou$9,  Trinidad. 

Hawdon,  C.  G.,  Westerfield,  Ashhurtorit  New  Zealand. 

Hawkkr,  Hon.  Gioboe  Ohablbs,  M.P.,  M.A.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Hawkxb,  Gbobgb  C,  Jun.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Hawjib8|  Gbobob  Wbioht,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Hawtatitb,    Gbobob    H.,   Administrator-Oeneral,   Georgetown,    British 

Chtiana  (GorreBpondinfif  Secretary). 
fHAT,  The  Hon.  Albzandbb,  M.L.G.|    Linden,  near  Adelaide,  South 

Australia. 
Hat,  Datid  A.,  M.L.G.,  Bunbury,  Western  Australia. 
Hat,  Hbnbt,  GoUindina,  New  South  Wales. 
Hat,  Jambs,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

Hat,  William,  Boomdnoomana,  vtd  WaJhanyah,  New  South  Wales. 
Hatnbs,  Bobbbt,  Begistrar  in  Ghancerj,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 
Hatteb,  H.  H.,  G.M.G.,  Oovemment  Statist,  Melhovme,  Australia  (Cor- 
responding Secretary). 
Hazbll,  Hon.  John  H.,  M.L.C.,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
Hban,  David,  J.  P.,  National  Bank,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Hbarlb,  Bobbbt  Waller,  Attomej-at-Law,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Hedding,  E.,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Hemming,  John,  Civil  Oommissioner,  King  William* s  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
Henderson,  Joseph,  C.M.G.|  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Hbnnbsst,  Sir  John  Pope,  K.C.M.G.,  Oovemment  House,  Mauritius. 
Hensman,    Hon.    Altbed   Peach,  Attorney-General,    Perth,    Weatcm 

Australia. 
Hentt,  Henrt,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fHEBTET,  DUDLBT   Francis  A.,  Bosldenk   Gonnoillor,  Malacca,  Straps 

Settlements. 
Hett,  J.  BoLAND,   Clerk  of  the  Legislalive  Assembly,   Victoria,   British 

Columbia. 
Hewat,  Captain  J.,  Superintendent  of  the  Cape  Town  Bocks,  Cape  Colony. 
Hkwison,  Captain  William  Frederick,  Orient  Steamship  Company. 
Hicks,  G.  J.  A.,  Colonial  Bank,  Barbados. 
HiDDiNGH,  Dr.  J.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

HiGGiNS,  LiEUT.-CoLONEL  Thomas  Walkbb,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
f  Highett,  John  Moobb,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fHiOHBTT,  WiLUAM  E.,  Melbowme,  Australia. 
HiGGiNSON,  Waltbb,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Qold  Coast  Colony, 
HiLDEBBAND,  MAX,  M.D.,  211,  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago,  United  States. 
Hill,  Chables  Lumlet,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Hill,  Chables  Sets,  care  of  Messrs.  Ramsay  Hill  ^  Co.,  Georgetown, 

British  ChUana. 
Hill,  James  Alletne,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
f  Hill,  James  A.,  M.L,A.,  J.P.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Hill,  John  S.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Hill,  Thomas  James,  Durban,  Natal. 
Hill,  William,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
f  HiLLMAN,  John  De  Coubct,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
HiNDSON,  Lawrence,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
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Year  of 
Eleetion. 

1882 

1880 

169s  1884 


1881 

1883 
1880 
1832 

1700  1879 
1879 
1882 
1881 
1884 

1705  1883 
1883 
1882 
1885 
1884 

1710  1881 
1884 
1884 

1881 
1879 

1715  1885 
1883 
1877 
1882 
1882 

1720  1880 

1884 
1884 
1880 

1882 

1735    1888 

1883 

1884 

1872 

1882 

I7JO    1885 

1881 

1888 

1883 

1883 

I7J5    1879 

1885 


Hitchcock,  G.  W.  E.,  J.F.,  Beacon^ld,  Cape  Colony. 

fHoDOSox,  Sdwaed  D.,  Eton  VdU,  Cambooya,  Queensland. 

H0DO80K,  Fbbdbric  Mitchell,  PoBfcmaster.General,  Qeorgetown,  BritiBh 

Guiana. 
HoHBNLOHS  OF  Lanobnbubg,  H.S.H.  Pbikcb,  Langenhurg,  Wurtemhurgt 

Germany, 
Holbobow,  Hok.  Gbobgb,  M.L.C,  8t.  John's,  Antigua. 
H0LMB8TBD,  Bbnbst  a.,  Adelaide  Staiion,  Falkland  Islands. 
Holt,  E.  B.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Honiball,  Oscab  D.,  M.D.,  Qeorgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
Hood,  Alexandbb,  Merrang,  Hexham,  Victoria,  Australia. 
fHooD,  Fbank,  Danish  Oonaal,  Lagos,  Qold  Coast  Colony. 
Hope,  C.  H.  S.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fHoPE,  Jambs  William,  M.B.O.P.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 
Hope,  Hon.  Capt.  Louis,  M.L.C.,  Kilcoy,  Queensland. 
fHoBDEBN,  Edward  Cabb,  211,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
HoBME,  JoHN,F.L.S.,  Director  of  Boyal  Bofcanical  Qa,rdenB,iLO., Mauritius. 
H0B8PALL,  JoHK  A.,  42,  Flinders  Lane,  Melboume,  Australia, 
HoBSFOBD,  David  Barnes,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
HOBTON,  A.  G.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
HoSMBB,  Eowabd,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
H088ACK,  Jambs,  South  African  Loan  and  Mortgage  Agency,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
HoWABD,  Joseph,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
HoWATSoif,  WiLUAM,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
fHuDDABT,  James,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Hudson,  Hon.  Geobgb,  British  Resident,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Hudson,  John  Fbazbb,  Mossel  Bay,  Cape  Colony. 
tHuooiNS,  William  Max,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Hughes,  Pebcival  H.  G.,  Oollector  and  Treasorer,  Oold  Coast  Colony. 
fHuoHES,  GoMMANDEB  B.  J.,  B.K.,  Acting  Chief  of  Police,  St.  Vincent, 

West  Indies ;  and  Naval  and  Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
HuLBTT,  James  Libob,  J.P.,  H.L.C.,  Kearsney,  Nonoti,  Natal. 
fHuLL,  W.  WiNSTANLET,  Accra,  Qold  Coast  Colony. 
Humphbets,  Octavius,  Chief  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

Leeward  Islands,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
HuNTBB,  Andrew,  River  Side  Stue,  British  Ouiana. 
HUNTEB,  Alexander,  Pablio  Medical  Officer,  Belise,  British  Honduras. 
HuNTBB,  Chables  THOMSON,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
HuNTEB,  Hamilton,  Chief  Police  Magistrate,  Suva,  Fiji. 
Huntington,  Hon.  L.  S  ,  Q.C. 
HuBLEf,  D.  R.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

t  HUTCHENS,  WiLLUM  H. ,  Colonial  Civil  Engineer,  Kingston,  British  Quiana., 
Hutchinson,  G.  W.,  Barbados. 

HuTBON,  Henbt,  M.B.C.S.B.,  Qeorgetoum,  British  Gfutana. 
Hutton,  Hon.  Chables  Willum,  Rondeboseh,  Cape  Colony. 
HuTtoN,  Henbt,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Hutton,  Wiluam  Peppebell,  J.P.,  F.B.G.S.,  Begistrar  and  Master  of 

the  Eastern  District  Conrt,  Qrahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Htam,  AbbahaM,  Dutoitspan,  Cape  Colony. 

d 


1 

Tear  of 
Eleoiion. 

1882 

1880 

1882 

1740  1879 

1884 

1888 

1884 

1883 

174s  1874 

1879 
1888 
1884 
1883 
1750  1880 

1883 
1881 
1883 
1871 
1755  1884 

1876 

1885 
1879 
1881 
1760  1882 
1884 
1882 

1888 
1883 
1765  1872 
1882 
1882 
1882 

1884 

1770  1876 
1884 
1888 
1884 
1882 

1775  1885 
1881 
1885 
1879 


Non-Resident  Fellows. 

IcxLT,  T.  B.|  Sydneyf  New  South  Wales. 

lie  Thubn,  Etxrabd  F.,  Pomeroon  River,  British  Guiana. 

Innes,  Charles  Boss,  King  William's  Toum,  Cape  Colony, 

Inniss,  James,  Barhctdos, 

Irish,  Gboroe  H.,  Montserrat,  West  Indies. 

Irvine,  James,  J.P.,  ejo  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Robertson  Sf  Co.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Irvine,  John  James,  King  WiUiam's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Irving,  Charles  John,  C.M.G.,  Besident  Coanoillor,  P&nang,  Straits 

Settlements. 
Irving,  Sir    Henrt   T.,    E.O.M.G.,   Qovemment    Hovm,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana. 
Irving,  Dr.  J.,  Christchwrch,  New  Zealand. 

Irwin,  Chamney  Graves,  M.B.,  BrigRde  Surgeon  A.M.D.,  Bermuda. 
Isaacs,  Jacob,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
IsEMONGER,  EowiN  B.,  Aotiiig  Aaditor-Geottral,  Singapore, 
IsBAM,  Arthur  C,  Tapame  Estate,  Limugala,  Ceylon. 

Jack,  A.  Hill,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Jackson,  Captain  H.  M.,  B.A.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Jackson,  Bichard  Hill,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Jackson,  Thomas  Witter,  Paris. 

t James,  Edwin  Matthew,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.  (Eng.),  171,  OoIUm  Street, 

lielhoume,  Australia. 
fjAMES,  J.  William,  P.G.S.,  Ostrich  Kraal,  CooVs  River,  near  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
James,  P.  Hauohton,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
f  Jameson,  Julius  P.,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Jameson,  Dr.  L.  S.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Jameson,  William  T.,  St.  Catherine's,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 
Jardine,  0.  K.,  Georgetown,  British  Guia/na. 

Jarrext,  Michael  Lewis,  M.B.C.S.B.,  L.B.O.P.  Bdin.,  British  Bherhro' 
West  Africa. 

Jarvis,  E.  W.,  A.M.  Inst.  O.E.,  Win/nipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 

Jetfray,  B.  J.,  DevorgiUa,  Tooralc,  Melboume,  Australia. 

f  Jenkins,  H.  L.,  Indian  Civil  Service. 

Jenman,  G.  S.,F.L.S.,  Government  Botanist,  (}eorgetown,Briti8h  Guiana. 

tJEPPE,  Julius,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Jervois,  Lieut.-General  Sir  Wm.  F.  Drummond,  B.E.,  G.C.M.G.,  6.O.B., 
Government  House,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Johnson,  Frederick    William,  Fablic    Works    Department,   Matara, 

Ceylon. 
Johnson,  G.  Cunynghamb,  Mansions  Estate,  St.  Kitts. 
Johnson,  Hon.  G.  Bandall,  M.L.O.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
t  Johnson,  James  Angas,  Prospect,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Johnson,  Hon.  S.  Ons,  M.E.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
f  Johnston,  Hon.  John,  M.L.C.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Johnston,  Sydney,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Johnston,  Thomas  G.,  cjo  W.  D.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Johnston,  Hon.  Walter  Woods,  M.H.B.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Jones,  Albert  H.,  J.P.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
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1780 


17S5 


Tear  of 
election. 

881 

884 

882 

888 

881 

882 

884 

884 

878 

884 

879 


«790 


i795 


1800 


iSo^ 


iSio 


1S15 


1S20 


884 
884 

884 

876 
876 
885 

881 

1885 

884 

872 
880 
877 
882 
883 
884 
885 
884 
890 
884 


881 

884 
881 


1882 

884 
878 

883 
873 
880 

883 
878 

1876 


JoKBf,  Hon.  B.  Howell,  H.C.P.,  Plantation  Hope,  British  Ouiana, 

fJoNBS,  EowABD,  C.E.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 

JoNBS,  J.  TfiOKAS,  Bradfield,  Barbados, 

JoKxs,  Murray  J.,  Brockleaby,  Malvern,  Melhoumet  Australia* 

JoKBS,  MiLTHKw,  ABSistaDt  Colonial  Burreryor,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

JoNRS,  Hon.  Oswald,  M.L.C.,  Stockton,  Barbados, 

JoNBt,  OwBN  FiTZ William,  Christchurcht  New  Zealand, 

JoNRtt/PHiUP  Sydnrt,  M.D.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

JontEB,  Hon.  Mr.  Justicr  S.  Twbnttiian,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 

JoNBt,  W.  BusHBT,  J.F.,  lielhoums,  Australia, 

J0NR8,  W.  H.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 

JoNRi^  W.  H.  Htndnan,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies, 

t J0NR8,  Hon.  W.  H.  Quatlr,  Queen's  Adrocate,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

f  JoNsaoN,  F.  L.,  Durban,  Natal, 

JoeRrafHoN.  S.  A.,  M.L.O.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Karuth,  Frank,  11,  Berg  Strasse,  Dresden, 

Kbrfrb,  Samuel,  C.E.,  BrooksviUe,  Ontario,  Canada, 

KRBLiN,  Bry.  Josrph,  Bartica  Orove,  Essequibo,  British  Ouiana, 

Krrp,  H.  a.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Krrp,  John,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

fKRLLT,  Jamrs  John,  Ellimatta,  St  KUda,  Melbourne,  Australi€i, 

Krlsrt,  J.  F.,  F.S.S.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

Kr]^,  Hon.  O.  T.  B.,  M.D.,  M.L.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

Kemslbt,  Jambs,  Port  Elitabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Kbmslby,  John  C,   J. P.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

Kennedy,  James  Hutchinson,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Kenny,  William,  M.D.,  Orient  ss.  Company,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales* 

Keogh,  Edmund,  Alma  Street,  St.  KUda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Kerr,  James  Kirkpatrick,  Q.C.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Kerr,  Hon.  Thomas,  Qovemment  House,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands, 

Krrshaw,  Arthur  Edwin,  Clerk  of  Councils,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

SIrynes,  Bicbard  B.,  Keyneton,  South  Australia, 

KiLOOUR,    Grorob,  J.P.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,   Lisbon^Berlyn    Qold  Fields, 

Trajisvaal,  South  Africa, 
fKiNDRRD,  Alprrd  Seaman,  J.P.,  BcUse,  British  Hondurcu, 
Kino,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fKiNO,  Thomas  A.,  Magistrate,  Transkeian  Territory,  Cape  Colony, 
KiNOSMiLL,  NicoL,  Toronto,  Canada. 

KlRKLAND^  Bobbrt  J.,  J.P.,  Plantation  Garden  River,  St,  Thomas,  Jamaica, 
KiscR,  Daniel  Montague,  P.B.G.S.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 
Kneyett,  J.  S.  K.  DB,  17,  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine,  Paris  ;  and  British 

Columbia. 
Knioht,Artbur,  Audit  Office,  Singapore, 
Knioht,  William,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Kniohts,  B.  T.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Knox,  Alprrd,  Estcourt,  Natal. 
Knox,  Edward,  Colonial  Sugar  Befining  Company,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
fKRTBL,  Bet.  H.  T.,  Claremont,  Cape  Colony. 


lii 


Year  of 
Election. 


1825  1884 

1882 
1882 


1888 

1884 

1830  1882 

1878 

1880 

1880 

1882 

183s  1884 

1878 
1878 

1880 
1883 
1840  1882 
1882 
1876 
1888 
1884 

1845  1877 
1879 
1880 

1877 
1883 

1850  1880 
1880 
1883 
1885 
1878 

185s  1877 
1882 
1882 

1876 

1888 

i860  1881 

1880 

18S0 
1884 


Non-Resident  FeUows. 

Ktnbxt,  William  E.,  Prinoipal  Medical  Officer  and  Inspeotor-General 

of  Hospitals,  ColombOf  Ceylon. 
Ktshs,  J.  B.,  F.S.S.,  Begistrar-Greneral,  Mauritius. 
Ktshb,  Jaxes  Wm .  NoBTON,  Depatj  Registrar  of  the  Sapreme  Court, 

^  Penangj  Straits  ffettlemsnta, 

tliAooKNi  Gk)DFBXT  Ybatman,  The  Retidencyj  Masemt  Baeutcland,  South 

Africa, 
Laishlet,  B.  ,  Jan.,  F.R.  8.  L.,  F.B.S.,  F.B.G.S.,^. ,  AueUandy  Netc  Zealand . 
Lamb,  Waltbb,  Kamhalay  Belle  Vue  Hilly  WboZZafcra,  New  South  Wales, 
La  Mothe,  B.  a.,  St,  Oeorge^Sy  Orenada. 
Lampbbt,  J.  J.ySnrgeon,  Army  Medical  Department,  Tower  HiU  Barradks, 

Sierra  Leone. 
Lakdale,  Alezandeb,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria^  Australia, 
Lanob,  J.  H.,  J.P.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
La  Bivibbe,  Hon.  ALPHOirsB  A.  Clembnt,  Minister  of  Agnonltore,  St, 

Bonifacej  Ifcmttoba,  Canada. 
Labk,  F.  B.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fLABNACH,  Hon.  Wtlltam  J.  M.,  O.M.G.,  The  Camp,  DwMdin,  Otoffo, 

New  Zealand. 
Layton,  a.  L.,  Airy  Hall,  Essequibo,  British  Quiana, 
Leacock,  Hon.  W.  P.,  M.L.G.,  Barbados. 

Leabt,S.,M.D.,  Superintendent,  Pnblio  'Hoeipita,\,Berhice,British  Quiana. 
Lbe,  Eowabo,  Barrister-at-Law,  Reform  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Leeb,  p.  G.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

fLBECB,  John  Boubkb  Masset,  Kinta,  Perdkj  Straits  Settlements. 
Lbbpeb,  Alezandeb,  Trinity  College,  Melbourne. 

Lees,  James,  care  of  Messrs.  Lees  Jjr  Moore,  Oamaru,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 
Lees,  John,  Wa/nganui,  New  Zealand, 
Lbgge,  Lieut.-Colonel  W.  Vincent,  B.A.,  Military  BarracJcs,  Hobart, 

Tasmania. 
Lembebo,  p.,  Freetovm,  Sierra  Leone. 

Le  Mksubieb,  Cecil  J.  B.,  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  Ifatara,    Seuthem 
Province,  Ceylon, 

Le  MiJtBE,  HiPFOLYTE,  JuN.,  Boss  Cottage,  Curepipe,  Mauritius. 

Lbnnock,  G.  B.,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Leonabd,  William,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia, 

Leslie,  William,  C.E.,  Belite,  British  Honduras. 

Letet,  G.  Collins,  C.M.G.,  Melbourne,  Auetralia. 

Letin,  W.  H.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

Levy,  Abthub,  MdndeoUle,  Jamaica. 

Levy,  Hon.  Emanuel  Geoboe,  M.L.C,  J.P.,  St.  Jago  Park,  Spanish  Town 
P.O.,  Jamaica. 

Lewis,  Hon.  Albebt,  Q.C.,  Barbados,  West  Indies, 

Lewis,  Allan  Welleslby,  Barrister-at-Law,  Orenada,  West  Indies, 

Lewis,  Louis  Lucas,  Melbowme,  Ftctorta,  Australia. 

Lewis,  Neil  Eluott,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Hobart,  Tasmania  (Corresponding 
Secretary) . 

Lewis,  Hon.  Samuel,  M.L.C,  Sierra  Leone, 

fLEWis,  Thomas,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 


Year  of 
Election. 

1882 

1865  1883 

1883 

1884 

1880 
1879 
1870  1884 
1882 
1881 

1863 
1076 

1875  l^^ 
1871 
1883 
1884 

18S8 

1880  1888 

1880 
1879 
1883 
1879 
1885  1882 
1888 
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1881 
1888 
1883 

1890  1886 
1880 
1885 
1882 
1884 

1895  1881 

1881 
1888 
1881 
1884 
1900  1882 
1881 
1880 

1873 


LiLBT,  Biv.  J.  H.,  Beaeonsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

LiLLKT,  Sir  Charlks,  Chief  Jastioe  of  Qaeensland,  BrUhane, 

LiLLBY,  E.  M.,  BarriBier-at-Law,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

tLiMTON,  The  Bt.  Bit.  Stdnbt,  Lord  Bishop  of  Biyerina,  Hay,  New  South 

Wales, 
LiTTLB,  Gborob,  Juv.,  Qeorgetovm,  British  Ghiiana, 
fLivBRSiDOB,  PB0PX880B  A.,  F.G.S.,  F.B.G.S.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Llotd,  Gbobox,  Christchureh,  New  Zealand. 
Locks,  John,  c/o  Oolonial  Bank,  Barbados,  West  Indies. 
LoGKHAET,  G.  G.  Nouf  AN,  cars  of  Bank  0/  Victoria,  Melbowme  and  New 

South  Wales. 
Loos,  F.  C.,  Colombo^  Ceylon. 
LouoHNAN,  Hbnbt,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Lotbdat,  Bichabo  Kxubt,  F.B.G.S.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  SoiUh  Africa, 
LOTBLL,  Db.  Frakcis  H.,  Part  Louis,  Mauritius. 
fLoTSLT,  LiBur.-GOLOKBL  Jahbs  Chapman,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fLow,  Sib  Hugh,  K.O.M.G.,  British  Besident,   The  Residency,  Kuala 

Kansa,  Perdk,  Straits  SetUements. 
LowB,  Majob  Stanlbt  John,  J.P.«  Commissioner  of  Police,  Beehuana* 

la/nd,  Ti&  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
JaVcj,  Frbdbbick  Corbbtt,  Beaeon^/ieild,  Cape  Colony. 
Ltmch,  Edward  B.,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 
Ltngh,  Jambs  A.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 

Lyons,  Charlbs,  Imperial  Chanibors,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Lyons,  Frank  B.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Lyons,  Maurice,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Lyttblton,  Bbt.  the  Hon.  Albert  Victor,  MJL,  Bloemfoniein,  Orange 

Free  State. 

Macarthur,  Douglas  H.,  J.P.,  Fielding,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
MacBain,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C.,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Macdonald,  Chesbobouob  F.  J.,  Wantabadgery,  Wagga  Wagga,New  South 

Wales. 
Macdonald,  Claude  A.,  Wantabadgery,  Wagga  Wagga,  New  South  Wales, 
Macdonald,  The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  John  A.,  G.C.B.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Macdonald,  Thomas  Morbll,  Invereargill,  New  Zealand. 
Macdouoall,  Jambs,  Melboume,  Australia. 
tMAClARLANB,  Jambs,  Hobort,  Tasmania. 
Macparlane,  B.,  Member  of  the  Yolksraad,  Harrismith,  Orange  Free 

State. 
Maoglashan,  Hon.  John,  Anditor-General,  Jamaica, 
MacGregor,  William,  Attstralian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Macinttbe,  Donald,  Kayuga,  New  South  WtUes. 
Mackenzie,  The  Bet.  John,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
MACKINNON,  Louis  F.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Maclube,  Hon.  W.  M.  G.,  M.D.,  M.L.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Macnab,  Bey.  A.,  D.D.,  Bector  of  Darlington,  BowmanviUe,  Ontario, 

Canada. 
Macpbebson,  Major*Grnebal  Sir  Hbrbbrf  T.,  Y.C,  K.C.B.,  K.O.S.I., 
I  Commanding  at  Allahabad,  India, 
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Year  of 
Election. 


190s 


I9IO 


191s 


1930 


1925 


1930 


«935 


1940 


»94S 


881 
882 
881 
880 
880 
883 

880 

883 

882 
882 
879 
880 
880 
888 
883 
881 
881 

880 
879 
878 
883 
882 
884 
878 
875 
882 
884 

884 
879 
880 
883 
881 
878 
883 

882 
882 
883 
884 
879 
884 
885 
878 
885 


1884 


MacPhbbsox,  Hon.  J.  A.. fWinilba Diggers*  Res*,  near  Melbourne,  A  itstralta, 

Macphkbsov,  John,  Aylesmorct  Invercargill,  New  Zealand, 

fMACPHBRSON,  William  Robert,  Devon  Villa,  St.  Andrew,  Jamaica, 

Main,  Gbobox,  Adelaide  Club,  Adelaide,  South  AtLstralia, 

McAdam,  Hon.  Alex.,  M.L.G.,  St.  John*8,  Antigtui. 

McCallum,  Hon.  Major    Henrt    Edward,    B.E.,    Saryeyor-Genoral, 

Singapore, 
McCastht,  James  A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Sierra  Leone. 
McCloskt,    James    Hugh,    Colonial    Surgeon,    Butterworth    Provinre 

Welledey,  Straits  Settlements. 
McCrae,  Farquhar  P.  G.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Adelaide,  South  Australia^ 
McCulloch,  Sir  James,  E.C.M.G.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
McGulloch,  William,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
McFarland,  Bobert,  Barooga,  Deniliquin,  New  South  Wales. 
McFarland,  Thomas,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
McGaw,  Joseph,  Cuba,  Narrandera,  New  South  Wales, 
McGsath,  George,  Charlemont,  Jamaica. 
McHattie,  a.  G.,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S.E.,  St,  John's,  Antigua. 
McIlwsaith,    Hon.    Sir  Thomas,   K.O.M.G.,   M.L.A.,    Brisbane, 

Queensland, 
McKxLLAR,  Thomas,  MeU)oume  Club,  Vicforia,  Australia, 
McKensse,  Frank. 

tMcLEAN,  Douglas,  Marackdkaho,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
fMoLiAN,  George,  Dunedin,  Nev>  Zealand. 
McLennan,  John,  Orona  Downs,  near  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
fMcLlOD,  Edwin,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana, 

McLbod, Captain  Murdoch,  Provost-Marshal,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana^ 
IfflbMASTER,  Alexander,  Waikaura,  Oamaru,  Otago,  New  Zealand, 
MoPhail,  John,  J.P.,  Tulloch,  Linstead  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
tMcTATisH,  J.   H.,   Land  Commissioner,    Canadian  Pacific  Railway,. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 
Maib,  George,  Oroongal,  Near  Hay,  New  South  Wales, 
Malabbk,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Malcolm,  Hon.  0.  D.,  Q.C.,  Attorney-General,  Nassau,  Bahatnas. 
Malino,  Hon.  Captain  Irwin  Charles,  Colonial  Secretary,  Grenada. 
Manchester,  James,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
Manford,  William,  Auditor- General,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Manoet,  Etiknnb     a.,    M.D.,    Surgeon- General,   Georgetown,  British 

Guiana, 
Manifold,  Peter,  Purrumbete,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Manifold,  W.  T.,  Purrumbete,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Mansfield,  George  Allen,  121,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Mapp,  Jambs  B.,  C.E.,  Barbados. 
Marbscaux,  Oscar,  Colonial  Bank,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Marks,  Newman,  King  William's  Toum,  Cape  Colony, 
fMARMioN,  William  B.,  J.P.,  M.L.C.,  Premantle,  Western  Australia, 
Mabrast,  Louis  Ferdinand,  Grenada. 
Marsden,  The  Bight  Bey.  S.  E.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Batbnrsl,  New 

South  Wales. 
Mar8HMAN|  John,  Christehurch,  New  Zealand, 


Year  of 
Klection. 

1884 
1876 
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1879 
1881 
1880 
1879 
1881 
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i960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


19S0 


198s 


1990 


1884 
1885 
1881 
1885 

1879 
1882 

1881 
1883 
1884 
1882 
1883 
1880 
1883 
1882 
1884 
1880 

1876 
1878 
1884 
1883 
1881 
1884 
1885 
1882 
1876 
1882 
1883 
1880 
1883 
1884 
1879 
1888 
1878 

1885 
1877 


Mabtin,  Abthur  Fatchbtt,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Mabtin,  Edwabo,  care  of  J,  Q,  Dougalty,  Esq.,  Burke  Street,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 
MAsaiit,  Jamib,  care  0/  Messrs,  D,  ^  W,  Murray,  King  WiUiam  Street, 

Adelckide,  South  Australia. 
Mastin,  John  E.,  LL.D.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Martin  Thomas,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Martin,  Tbomas  M.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Mason,  E.  G.  L.,  Colonial  Bank,  Berbice,  British  Quiana, 
tMASON,  F.  A.,  Manager  of  the  Demerara  Bailvira7,  Georgetown,  British 

Ouiana, 
Matrk^  Edward,  Natal  Mercury  Ofice,  Durban,  Natal, 
Matson,  J.  T.,  J.P.,  Christchureh,  New  Zealand. 
fMATTHEWS,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Kimberley,  pape  Colony. 
Matthews,  Bobbrt  Leb,  Aasistant  CommiBsary  Q-eneral,  Oak  Lodge, 

Kloof  St.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Mawbt,  a.  M.,  Standard  Bank,  Calvinia,  Cape  Colony. 
MAXWBI.L,  Joseph  Bbnner,  Barri8ter^t-Law,Qaeen'8  Adyocaie,  Qambia, 

West  Africa, 
Maxwell,  Major  Thomas,  BeaeonsHeld,  Cape  Colony, 
Maxwell,  William  Edward,  C.M.G.,  Commissioner  of  liands,  Singapore, 
Mat,  Surgeon  William  Allan,  A.M.D.,  J.P.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Matbbs,  Jomph  Brigos,  Plantation  Wales,  British  Quiana, 
Mears,  James  Bowaiuo,  Stmnyside,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Mein,  George  A.,  M.D.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  AustraUa, 
Meintjes,  Jambs,  Beacon^ld,  Cape  Colony. 
tMsLBAPo,  William,  H.B.M.'s  Consnl,  TruxiUo,  Spanish  Hondur<u, 
Meltill,  Abdolph  Emiel,  Pr^oria,  Transva4d,  South  Africa, 
Melville,  Geoboe  W.|  .A^bsisiant  Government  6eoretar7,  Georgetown, 

British  QuiaTM. 
Memos,  W.  Fisheb,  Colonial  Bank,  St.  Kitts. 
Mercer,  William  Jambs,  C.E.,  Sierra  Leone, 
tMEBEDiTH,  The  Yen.  Abchdeacon  Thomas,  Singapore, 
Mebbwetheb,  Edwabd  Mabsh,  Singapore, 

Mbbitalb,    Geoboe  M.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Sydney,  New   South  Wales. 
Mebbimak,  Hon.  John  X.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
UfimtajY,  Alibbd,  M.A.,  Beotor  Bojal  College,  Mauritius. 
Metzoeb,  Joseph  M.,  Sierra  Leone, 

Meubant,  Hon.  Louis  Hbnbt,  J.P.,  M.L.G.,  Riversdale,  Cape  Colony. 
Middleton,  John  Page,  District  Judge,  Limasol,  Cyprus, 
MiSDLSTON,  W.  H.,  Durban  Natal, 
Miles,  George,  Stones  Hope,  Manchester,  Jamaica. 
MiLLEB,  Joseph,  Balhunt,  River  Gatnbia,  West  Africa. 
Millions,  Jamks  Patterson,  Plantation  Skeldon,  Berbice,  British  Guiana, 
Milne,  Sib  William,  Sunnyside,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
MlBBiELEES,  John  D.,  Puerto  Cortes,  Spanish  Honduras, 
Mitchell,  Lieut. -Colonel  Hon.  Sib  Charles  B.  H.,  BLC.M.G.,  Colonial 

Secretary,  Mantzburg,  Natal, 
Mrcbbll,  Jambs  G.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Mitchell,  Samuel,  St.  George* s,  Grenada, 
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Year  ot 
Election. 

1883 

1882 

1888 

1879 


Non-Resident  Fellows, 


I99S  18^3 
1882 
1881 
1884 
1888 

2000  1878 
1880 
.1884 
1881 
1885 

2005  L881 
1882 

1881 

1877 
1881 
2010  1884 
1884 
1880 
1880 

1878 

2015  1881 
1883 

1880 
1886 
1880 

2020  1884 
1880 
1877 
1888 
1884 

2025  1882 
1877 

1884 

1875 

1876 

2030    1883 

1886 


HoGO,  J.  W.|  Natal  BanJk,  Maritzhurg,  Natal. 

MoiR,  Hon.  Alexander  Wilson,  C.M.G.,  8L  Kittys,  West  Indies, 

MoiR,  J.  M.,  M.D.,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

Moloney,  Hon.  Captain  Alfred,  C.M.G.,  Adminisfcrator  of  the  Gambia, 

West  Africa. 
Moltf.no,  Hon.  Sir  J.  C,  E.O.M.G.1  M.L.A.,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
Molteno,  John  Charles,  Jun.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Moor  George  C,  Maritzhurg,  Natal. 
Moore,  John,  Oeorgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
MoeRR,  The  Bey.  Obadiah,  Fiinoipal  Choroh  Missionary,  Qrammar 

School,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
fMooRE,  William  H.,  8t,  John's  House,  Antigua, 
fMoROAN,  M.  C,  The  Bamboos,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Morgan,  Jakes  Yauouan,  Metropolitan  Club,  Montreal,  Canada, 
f  MoRKEL,  A.  H.,  Mossel  Bay,  Cape  Colony. 
Morphett,  Sir  John,  Cummins,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
MoRRiN,  Thomas,  J.F.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
fMORRis,   D.,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Director  of  Fablio  Gardens,  Gfordon  Town^ 

Jamaica  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Morrison,  J'ames,   J.F.,  Quildjwrd,  Western  Australia  (Corresponduig 

Secretary). 
MoRT,  Laidlet,  Sydney t  New  South  Wales, 

MosELEY,  0.  H.  Harley,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Sierra  Leone, 
Moss,  Bichard,  LUlyfield,  Brown's  Town  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
Monro  Gibson,  Plantation  Blenheim,  British  Ouiana, 
Moylan,  £.  K.,  St,  Oeorge's,  Grenada. 
Mueller,  Baron  Sir  Ferdinand  Yon,  K.C.M.G.,  F.B.S.,  Qoremment 

Botanist,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
MuooERiDGE,  Arthur  L.,  La^  Horquetas,  Sauee  Porto,  Buenos  Ayres, 

South  America. 
f  Mulli6AN,Hon.  Thoma8,M.C.F.,  Plantation  Vire  la  Foree,British  Ouiana, 
MuLLiNS,  John  Francis  Lane,  M.A.,  209,  Macquarie  Street,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
MuNRO,  Archibald,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
fMuNRO,  Hon.  James,  Armdale,  Victoria,  Australia, 
f  MuNRO,  John,  J. P.,  Menxies*  Hotel,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
MuNRO,  Malcolm,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana, 
Murphy,  Alexander  D.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Murphy,  Sir  Francis,  Edgcomh,  South  Tarra, Melbourne,  Australia. 
Murray,  Charles  F.  K.,  M.D.,  Claremont,  Cape  Colony. 
Murray,  Frederick  Catty,  Sterkfontein^  Ham^ver,  Cape  Colony. 
fMuRRAY-AYNSLEY,  HuoH  Percy,  J.P.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
fMusoRAYE,   Sir  Anthony,   G.C.M.G.,    Oovemment  House,   Brisbane, 

QueensUind. 
MusTERD,  John,  Plantation  La  Bonne  Mere,  Mahaica,  British  Ouiana. 

Nairn,  Charles,  Pourere,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Nairn,  John,  Pourere,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Nash,  William  Giles,  Minas  de  Rio  Tinto,  Provincia  de  Huelva,  Spain, 

Nathan,  Dayid  J.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
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1879 
1881 
1884 

3035  1876 
1880 
1888 
1883 
1884 

2X|0  1884 
1888 
1879 

1876 

1879 

J045  1879 

1878 
1888 

188  & 
1880 
2o$o  1879 
1874 
1888 

1883 

1888 

20SS  1888 

1877 
1888 
1888 
1888 

2o6o  1883 
1886 


1886 

1880 
2065  1883 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1888 
1876 
1879 
1881 
1879 
1879 


Nathan,  D.  P.,  KingstoUf  Jamaica. 

Nbkdham,  Bib  Joseph,  Chief  Jnstioe,  San  Antonio^  Trinidad. 

HVL,  Pebcbtal  Clay,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

f  Ns^soN,  Frsdbbick,  Havelock,  Napier^  New  Zealand. 

Nbbbitt,  Major  Richard  A.,  J.P.,  Port  Alfred,  Cape  Colony. 

Nbs8,  Oatin  Parkbr,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

fNBWLANP,  Hahbt  Osman,  Singapore. 

Newman,  Hrnbt  William,  M.E.,  Lucknow,  New  South  Wales, 

Newton,  Charles  .Head,  F.R.M.S.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

fNiCHOLB,  ASTRUB,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Aiutralia. 

Nightingale,   Pebcy  (Civil   Commisaioner  and  Resident  Magistrate), 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
NiND,  Philip  Hknbt,  Better  Hope  House,  British  Quianck, 
Nitch,  Qeobge  H.,  Standard  Bank,  King  William^s  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Noblb,  John,  Clerk  of  the  Honse  of  Assembly,   Cape   Town,  Cape 

Col<my  (Oorrespondiog  Secretary). 
fNoBDHEiMEB,  Samubl,  Torcmto,  Canada. 
NoBMAN,  Gbnxbal  Sib  Henby  W.,  K.C.B.,  C.I.I!.,  Oovernment  House, 

Kingston,  Jamaica. 
NoBQUAY,  Hon.  John,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada, 
fNoBTH,  Chablbs,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 
NoBTON,  Edwin,  J.P.,  Grenada. 

NowLAN,  John,  Bclah,  West  Maitland,  New  South  Wales. 
tNoYCB,  F.  A.,  Durban  Club,  NatdL 

O'Bbibn,  Hbnby  Abthub,  Singapore. 

(yBsiBN,  Colonel  J.  T.  N.,  C.M.G.,  Oovemment  House,  Heligoland. 

0*Bbibn,  Lucius  B.,  President  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  ArtSt 

36,  Tonge  Street  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada. 
O'Bbien,  Lieut-Colonel  W,  £.,  M.P.,  Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada. 
O'Callaohan,  Cobnblius. 
OcHSB,  Andrew,  Kimberiey,  Cape  Colony. 
O'Connor,    Owen  Litinostonb,    F.R.Met.Soc.,    Souvenir,    St,    Pierre, 

Mauritius. 
O'CoNNOB,  RtCHABD  8.,  Singapore. 

O'FLAHBBrr^  Thomas  Augustus,  Natal  Bank,  Durban,  Natal. 
OmcEB,  William,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
OoiLYTB,  Hon.  Edward,  D.S.,   M.L.C.,  Tulgilbar,  Clarence  River,  New 

South  Wales. 
tO*6BADY,  Thomas,  Alderman,  Town  Hall,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
O'Halloban,  J.  C,  Ciril  Commissioner,  Rodrigues,  Mauritius. 
Oldham,  John,  61|  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne. 

Oldham,  Nathaniel,  Imperial  Chambers,  Adelaide,  South  Australia.       ; 
OuTBB,  RiCHABD,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

O^ALBY,  Michael  R.,  Colonial  Bank,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
0*Mallby,  Hon.  Edwabd  L.,  Attorney- General,  Hong  Kong. 
tOBMOND,  Hon.  Fbancis,  M.L.C.}  Melbourne,  Australia. 
tOBMOND,  Geobgb  C,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Obpbn,  Francis  H.  S.,  J.P.,  Kimberiey,  Cape  Colony. 
fOBPBN,  J.  M.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
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Year  of 
Election. 


Noti'Resident  Fellows. 


2075  1880 
1883 
1881 
1881 


2080 


2085 


2090 


2095 


2100 


2105 


2110 


1879 
1882 
1872 
1882 
1883 
1885 
1885 
1884 

1882 


1883 
1883 

1884 
1879 
1883 
1882 
1885 
1884 
1880 
1880 

1888 
1879 
1878 
1885 
1877 
1882 
1884 

1880 
1883 
1883 
1885 
1884 

1882 
1879 
1883 
1871 
1879 
1875 


Obbbtt,  John,  HaJfwaytree  Post  Qfflcef  8t  AndreiOy  Jamaica. 
fOsBORNB,  Captain  Fbane,  Illawarraj  New  South  Wales. 
OsBOBNE,  Hamilton,  Australian  Cliibj  Sydnei/f  New  Sov,th  Wales. 
Ohten,  H.  Gwtnne,  Lisbon-Berlyth  Qjld  Fields^  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

fPADDON,  John,  BarJcly,  Gape  Colony. 

tPAGAN,  John,  Sarvejor- General,  Accra,  Qold  Ooast  Colony, 

fPAiNT,  Hbnst  Nicholas,  J.P.,  M.P.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 

pAKENHAV,  Thovas  B.,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Sierra  Leone, 

Palbt,  Williak  Wilson,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Palmer,  Joseph,  Christchurch  Clu\  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 

Pabfitt,  p.  T.  J.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Suva,  Fiji. 

Parke,  Edmund  William,  Alice    Springs,    Northern  Territory,  South 

Avtstralia. 
f Parker,  F.   Hardtman,    M.A.,    Barrister.at-Law,    Registrar   of    tbe 

Supreme  Coart,   Keeper  of    the   Beoords,   and  Proyost-Marahal* 

Belize,  British  Honduras, 
Parker,  Hon.  Stephen  Hbnrt,  M.L.C,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Parker,     Hon.    Stephen    Stanley,     M.L.C.,     J.P.,  Perth,    Western 

Australia, 
Parkin,  J.  W.,  Catherine  Mount  Estate,  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica, 
fpARSONS,  Cecil,  Bloomjield,  Hamilton,  Tasmania, 
Parsons,  Frank,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State, 
Paterson,  George  H.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Paton,  Jambs,  Silent  Orove,  Mackay,  Queensland, 
Patterson,  Hon.  James  B.,  M.L.A.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Paul,  F.  W.,  Khyher  Pass,  near  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
fPATNB  Frederick  W.,  Jun.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Maritimo,  South  Tarrat 

Melbourne,  Australia. 
f  Patnb,  John  A.,  Orange  House,  Lagos,  Qold  Coast  Colony, 
Payne,  T.  B.,  Maritimo,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Peacock,  Caleb,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Peacock,  Hon.  J.  T.,  M.L.C.,  Ghristchureh,  New  Zealand, 
f  Pearce,  E.,  M.H.B.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Pearson,  Bey.  John  Georqe,  Berbice,  British  Ouiana. 
Pearson,  Walter  Henry,  Commissioner  for  Crown  Lands,  InvercargiH, 

New  Zealand. 
f  Pellereau,  Etienne,  Attomej-Greneral,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Pemberton,  Sholto  H.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Dominica,  West  Indies, 
Persse,  De  Burqh  F.,  M.L.A.,  Tabragalba,  Queensland, 
Peter,  Hon.  Frank,  M.D.C.,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 
Peter,  Hon.  William  Spencer,  M.L.C.,  Aiutma,  Christchurch,  New 

Zealand, 
Pharazyn,  Charles,  J.P.,  Villa  Da  Lys,  Pau,  Pyrenees, 
Pharazyn,  Bobert,  The  Poplars,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 
Phtlben,  George,  P/halert's  Hotel,  Sydney,  Nbw  South  Wales, 
Phillippo,  His  Honour  Sir  George,  Chief  Justice,  Hong  Kong. 
Phillippo,  J.  C,  M.D.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Phillips,  Coleman,  Dry  River  Station,   Wairarapa,   Wellington,   New 
Zealand, 
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1882  I  Pbilltps,  Gkorge  Bbaithwaite,  Asaistant  Colonial  Secrefcarji  Perth, 

Western  Australia, 
1878  j  Phillips,  How.  J.  H.,  M.L.O.,  Belize^  British  Honduras. 
1884  I  PHrLLiPS,  Lionel,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

PiOKBKiXG,  Francis  Henbit,  Christehurchy  New  Zealand. 

PiCKEBiKO,  William  Albxakoeb,  O.M.G.,  Protector  of  Chinese,  Singapore^ 

Pike,  Ghablbs,  Treasarer  of  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

Pike,  Stephen,  Watersnieetf  near  Ladysmithj  Natal, 

PiLKETHLT,  Jaues  William,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

Pink,  Sib  Benjamin,  K.C.M.G. 

Pinnock,  Phillip,  Brithane,  Queensland, 

PiNSKNT,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  R.  J.,  D.C.L.,  8t,  JohrCs,  Newfoundland, 

PiBBEZ,  Geoboe  E.,  M.B.,  CM.  (Edin.),  Lon^  Lane  House,  Antigua, 

Plewman,  Thomas,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

Plummeb,  Hbnbt  Pembbbton,  New  Amiterdam,  Berhice,  British  Quiana* 

Plunkett,  Edmund  W.,  C  E.,  Dighy,  Nova  Scotia, 

PoGSON,  Edwabd,  8t.  Kitts,  West  Indies. 

Pollen,  Hbnbt,  M.D.,  Qishome,  New  Zealand, 

Poole,  J.  G.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

tPowELL,  Fbancis,  Assistant  Protector  of  Chinese,  Singapore, 

Powbll,  Wilpbid,  F.B.G.S.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Navigator's  Islands,  SamocM,. 

PowNALL,  BoBEBT  Edwabd,  A.B.I.B.A.,  Sierra  Leone. 

Pbistob,  Hbkbt,  Gtoremment  Botanist,  TVinidtid, 

Pbice,  Charles  Cbichelet,  C.E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

Pbicb,  Hon.  J.  M.,  Snrreyor-General,  Hong  Kong. 

Pbice,  B.  M.  Bokebt,  Melvin,  Sittee  River,  Belize,  British  Hondurca. 

Pritchabd,  Hon.  Chablbs,  M.L.C.,  Beaufort  West,  Cape  Colony. 

Pboudpoot,  John  B.,  St,  Vincent,  West  Indies. 

Pbowsb,  Hon.  l(r.  Justicb,  D.W.,  St.  John's,  Newfou^land, 


1883 

2120  1884 
1879 
1885 
1884 
1871 

2125  1884 
1875 
1884 
1878 
1882 

2130  1878 
1880 
1885 
1879 
1883 

2135  1880 
1883 
1872 
1883 
1881 

2140  188& 
1880 
1882 
1879 
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1883 

1880 
1885 


1884 
1880 
1880 
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1885 
1880 

1880  ; 

1882  i 
2155    1883! 

1881  ' 

1883  . 
1882 
1885  ' 

2160    1881  i 
1874! 


Quin,  Thomas  P.  J.,  Oamhia,  West  Africa, 

RjLOCLirFE,  Bet.  John,  Kingston  P.O.,  Jamaica. 

Balston,  Alexandbb  J.,  Mutual  Provident  Society,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales, 
Bama-NXthan,  Hon.  P.,  M.L.C.,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Bankin,  William  H.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Baxnib,  D.  W.,  St.  John's,  Antigua, 
Baphabl,  H.  J.,  Beajconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
tBAW,  Geoboe  Henby,  Maritzhurg,  Natal. 
Bawson,  Chablbs  C,  The  Hollow,  Mackay,  Queensland. 
Bead,  Hobatio,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Georgetown,  British  Quiancu 
Bbid,  James,  Standard  Bank,  Malmesbury,  Cape  Colony, 
Bbid,  John,  Elderslie,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 
Brio,  J.  Stuabt,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Bbid,  Boss  T.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Awtralia. 
Bbid,  Waltbb,  Rockhampton,  Queetisland, 
BANNER,  W.  Scott,  M.D.,  St.  Catherines,  Montreal,  Canada. 
BbvingtoN,  Alfred,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
Bhind,  W.  G.,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
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1881 

1880 

1883 

2165  1884 
1883 
1881 
1881 
1884 

2170  1882 
1881 
1880 
1878 
1882 

2175  1885 
1881 
1882 
1885 

1880 
2180  1884 

1876 
1882 

1881 
1888 

2185  1876 
1888 
1884 
1888 
1882 

2190  1879 
1882 
1880 

1869 
1883 

2X95  1879 

1878 

1882 

1882 
1885 

2200  1884 
1876 


Non-Resident  Fellows, 

I 

Bhodbb,  a.  E.  G.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Chritchurch,  New  Zealand, 

Bhodes,  Hon.  Cecil  J.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

Rhodes,  Bobkht  Heaton,  Elmwood,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 

BiCABDS,  The  Bioht  Rev.  Bishop,  Orahamstownf  Cape  Colony. 

Bice,  Lionel  K.,  Mount  Spencer,  Mackay,  Queensland. 

BiCH,  Fbancis  DYKR,J.P.,Bufhey  Park,  Palmerston,  8.  Dunedin,  N.  Zealand. 

BiCHARDs,  Robert,  Barrister-at-Law,  Mantzhurg,  Natal. 

Richards,  T.  H.  Hatton,  Associate  to  the  Chief  Justice,  Suva,  Fiji, 

Richards,  William  S.,  Albion  Estate,  St.  David's  P.O.,  Jamaica. 

RiCHMAN,  Walter,  Narrung,  Milang,  South  Australia. 

Richmond,  Captain  H.  F.,  Sierra  Leone. 

Richmond,  Jambs,  New  South  Wales. 

Riddiford,  Edward  J.,  Woburn  Hutt,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

tRiDDOCu,  Uboroe,  Qlencoe,  Mo»nt  Qambier,  South  Australia. 

fRiMBR,  J.  C,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Risk,  Charles,  Colonial  Engineer,  Grenada. 

tRoBERTS,  Charles  J.,  C.M.Q.,  M.P.,  Potts  Point,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
fRoBERTS,  Richard  M.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Robertson,  Alexander  Dundas,  Connewarran,  Hexham,  Victoria^  Aus- 
tralia. 

Robertson,  Alexander  W.,  Ottawa  Toordk,  Victoria,  Australia. 
f Robertson,  Andrew,  Chairman  Harbour  Commissioners,    Montreal, 
Canada  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

Robertson,  George  P.,  Colae,  Victoria,  Australia;  and  Melbourne  Club. 

Robertson,  James,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Robertson,  William,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Robertson,  William,  M  D.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

Robertson,  W.  St.  L.,  The  Hill,  Colac,  Victoria,  Australia 

Robins,  The  Rev.  W.  11.,  "  All  Saints,"  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

Robinson,  Augustus  F.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Robinson,  C.  A.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Robinson,  George,  Port  Louis,  Maurititut. 

Robinson,  The  Bight    Hon.  Sir    Hercules,    G.C.H.G.,    Government 
House,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

f  Robinson,  John,  Durban,  Natal. 

Robinson,  Thomas  (Messrs.  Bain,  Blancbard  &  Mnloch),  Winnipeg,  Mani* 
toba,  Canada, 

Robinson,  Sir  William  C,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Adelaide,  South 
Australia. 

Robinson,  Sir  Wiluam,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Barbados,  Government 
House,  Barbados. 

Roche,  Captain  W.  P.,  Government  Secretary,  Bathurst,  River  Gambia, 
West  Africa, 

BocKSTROW,  John  Frederick,  J.P.,  Foxton,  near  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Rockwood,  William  Gabriel,   M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,   M.R.C.P.,    Assistant 
Colonial  Sargeon,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Rogers,  Henry  Adams,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

RoLLESTON,  Christopher,  C.M.G.,  Auditor- General,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 
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877 

1889 
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2210 


2215 


2220 


2225 
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885 
682 
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875 
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1882 
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877 
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1875 
2230    1873 

1877 
1878 
1882 

1881 
2235  1878 
1881 
1883 
1884 
1882 
2240  1882 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1880 


Boms,  Bobbrt,  Sydney,  JN'ew  South  Wales. 

RoxiLLT,  Alfbbd,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

tBoSADO,  J.  M.,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

Boss,  HxNBT,  JuN.,  eare  of  The  British  and  New  Zealand  Mortgaje  and 

Agency,  Limited,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
B088,  Abthur  W.,  Plaisand,  Grenada. 

Boss,  David  Falmkb,  M.D.,F.B.C.B.E.,  Colonial  Sargeon,  Sierra  Leone, 
Boss,  Bkqxnald,  J. p.,  Rejalia,  British  Honduras, 
Boss,  Hon.  W.,  M.L.O.,  J. P.,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Boss,  W.  O.,  West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company,  St.  Thomas, 

West  Indies, 
fBoiH,  HsNBY  Lino,  F.8.B.,  Foulden,  MacJcay,  Queensland. 
fBoTHSCHiLD,  A.  A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Bows,  Sib  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  Otvemment  House,  Sierra  Leone. 
BowLAND,  J.  W.,  Assistant  Colonial  Sargeon,  Oold  Coast  Colony, 
tBowsBLL,  Francis  William,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  British  Commissioner  of  the 

Egyptian  State  Domains,  Cairo,  Egypt, 
BoZBUBOH,  T.  Lawbsncs,  Black  Rieer  P.O.,  Jamaica, 
BoTLS,  Chablss  John,  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
tBuDALL,  Jambs  T.,  F.B.C.S.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
BUDD,  Chablss  D.,  J.P.,  M.L.A.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Rvusmr,  CommandbbB.  M0Bbat,  B.N.,  Harhour-Master,  H^g  Kong. 
BuNCHMAN,  M.  S.,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 
BusDSN,  Gbobob  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
BUBBTON,  Mask  W.  B.,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Btosell,  Abthub  E.,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand, 
Bvssbll,  Q.  Gbbt,  Vwnedin,  New  Zealand, 

BusssLL,  John  Benjamin,  Barrister-at-Law,  Auckland,  Neiw  Zealand. 
BussBLL,  H.  C.»  Gk)yemment  Astronomer,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
tBussxLL,  John  Pubtis,  Wangai,  Moana,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New 

Zealand. 
BusssLL,  Philtp,  Camgham,  Victoria,  Australia. 
BusSELL,  BoBEBT,    LL.B.,    Barrister-at-Law,    Oovernment    Park,    near 

Spanish  Toum,  Jamaica. 
BussELL,  William,  Georgetown,  Britieh  Guiana. 

BusSBLL,  Captain  William  B.,  M.H.B.,  Flaxmere,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Btan,  Chablss,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia, 

fSACBsx,  Ohables,  Queenstoum,  Cape  Colony. 

St.  Gboboe,  HsnbtQ.,  OcJcridges,  Ontario,  Canada;  and  Monipelier,  France 
St.  John,  Moltnbitx,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 
St.  Lsobb,  Fbedbsick  Luke,  J.P.,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Salibb,  Gbobob  W.,  Hobart,  Taemania. 
Salmon,  Hon.  Chablss. 

Salmons,  Chablss  Shobt,  Koiri,  Ohamwood  Forest,  St,  KUda,  Melbourne. 
Salom,  Hon.  Maubice,  M.L.C,  Addaide,  South  Australia. 
Bandsman,  Hon.  Gobdon,  M.L.C.,  Burenda,  Queensland. 
Sandwith,  Majob  J.  H.,  B.M.L.I.,  Head  QuaHer  Staff,  Cairo,  Syypt. 
Saboood,  Hon.  Lieut.  Colonel  Fbbdebick  T.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  MeU 
houme,  Australia. 
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1876 
1877 
1881 
1880 
1881 

1881 
1878 
1888 


1885 
1884 
2255  1882 
1883 
1878 

1884 


2260 


2265 


2270 


2275 


1882 
1881 
1876 
1883 
1879 
1885 
1871 
1881 
1879 
1880 
1882 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1884 
1879 


1869 
1869 
1879 
1876 
22S0  1880 

1881 
1880 
1884 
1884 
2285  1884 
1877 
1883 
1884 


Nan-Resident  Fellows. 

Sarjbant,  Hekby,  Wan^/anui,  New  Zealand. 

Saubr,  J.  W.,  M.L.A.,  Alxioal  North,  Cape  Colony. 

Saunders,  Jambs  £.,  M.L.G.,  J.P.,  Tangaati,  Natal. 

Saunders,  John,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 

Saunders,  Rby.  Bichardson,  Beotor  of  St.  Matthew's  Gharob,  Nassau^ 

Bahamas, 
Saunders,  S.  P.,  M.L.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Sawbrs,  John,  Manchester,  Jamaica, 
fSAWTER,  Ernest  Edward,  M.A.,  C.B.,  Engineers'  Office,  MormuffoOf 

Ooa,  India. 
f  Sawyer,  Hon.  T.  J.,  M.L.C.,  Sierra  Leone. 
tScANLAN,  Sib  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
ScARTH,  William  B.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada, 
tScHAPPERT,  W.  L.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 
ScHOOLBS,    Hon.   Henbt  B.   Pipon,   Attomey-GenenJ,    St.  Qtorge*e, 

Grenada. 
ScHUTB,  Frkderick,  Goveniment  Inspector  of  llacliinery  for  Griqnaland 

West,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
ScHWABACHBB,  S.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

Scott,  Galbb  E.,  0/0  Messrs.  Bolns  Bros.,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 
SooTT,  Hon.  Henrt,  M.L.G.,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Sealt,  Thomas  H.,  JBridgetownf  Barbados. 
Seorb,  Joseph  S.,  J.P.,  Savannah  La  Mar,  Jamaica. 
Send  all,  Walter  J.,  Qovemment  House,  Grenada. 
Serocold,  G.  p.,  Montreux,  Switzerland. 
t Service,  Hon.  James,  Melbourne,  Atutralia. 
fSBWELL,  Henrt,  Trelawny,  Jamaica. 
Shand,  Charles  Arthur,  Titches  Creek,  Antigua, 
Shaw,  Henrt  B.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

tSHAW,  Thomas,  Woorwyrite,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Shea,  Hon.  Sir  Ambrose,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  St.John*s,  Netofoundland. 
Sheldon,  William,  M.D.,  Armidale,  New  South  Wales. 
Shenton,  Edward,  J.P.,  (}eraldton.  Western  Australia. 
fSHENTON,  Hon.  Groroe,  M.L.C.,  J.  P.,  Crawley,  Western  Australia. 
Shepherd,  William  Lake,  Johannes  Strasses,  19,  Stuttgart,  Wuriemburg, 

Germany. 
Shepstone,  Sir  Theophilus,  K.C.M.G.,  Mariithurg,  Natal. 
Shepstonb,  Theophilus,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Sheritt,  Hon.  B.  Ffbbnch,  Attorney- General,  Gibraltar. 
Shebift,  His  Honoub  W.  Musobate,  Chief  Jastioe,  British  Honduras. 
Shippabd,  Hon.  Sidnet  G.  A.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Judge  of  the  Supreme 

Court,  Grahamstoum,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Shiblet,  Hon.  Leicbsteb  C,  Hyde  Hall,  Claries  Town  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
Shobtbidge,  Samuel,  J.P.,  Plantain  Garden  River  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
Shbimpton,  Waltbb,  Matapiro,  Napier,  New.  Zealand. 
SiDOBEAYES,  Sib  Thomas,  Chief  Justice  of  Straits  Settlements,  S«ii{)ra|)ore. 
SiMMS,  Alfred,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
SIMMS,  Hon.  W.  K.,  M.Ii.C.,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Simon,  Maximilian  Fbank,  Colonial  Surgeon,  Singapore. 
tSiMPSON,  Edward  Fleming,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa, 
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1883    SiMPSOir,  Susoion-Majok  Fbank,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  ^ccra, 

Qold  Coast  Colony. 
Simpson,  Giobos,  LockervilUf  Western  Australia, 
tSncFSOir,  G.  Mosais,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  Neio  South  Wales. 
SiMSOiTy  Colin  Williav,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 
SmsoN,  John,  Melbo^t^me  Club,  MdbourTie,  Australia. 
SncsoN,  B.  J.P.,  Melbourne  Cluhp  Victoria,  Australia. 
SiNCiJLiB,A.C.,Gk)vernmentPrintingE8tabli8hment,irt}i^«£<mP.0.,Jama«ca* 
SufCLAiBy  BoBSBT  Hamtlton,  Cohmbo,  Ceylon, 
Seabkatt,  Chablbs  Cablton,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fSKiNNBB,  Hon.  Allan.  MoLban,  Treasurer,  Singapore. 
t Sloans,  Alexandbb,  MuUoala  Station,  New  South  Wales. 
Smith,  Chablbs,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 

SMIT9,  C.  W.,  care  of  Messrs.  Smiih  ^  Beanland,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony • 
tSMiTB,  Hon.  Donald  A.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
fSMiTHt  Hon.  Edwin  Thomas,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Smith,  Fbakcis,  B.L,,  Baihursi,  River  Oamhia,  West  Africa. 
fSMiTH,  Jambs  Cabmichabl,  H.L.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
Smith,  Julius  J. 
Smith,  Captain  Matthbw  S.,  Saperintendent  of  Police,  Perth,  Western 

Austrtdifi. 
Smith,  Bobbbt,  F.B.C.S.,  Sierra  Leone. 
Smith,  W.  B.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Smith,  Hon.  W.  F.  Hatnbs,  LL.D.,  Attomej-General,  Georgetown,  British 

Ouiana. 
fSMiTH,  W.  H.  Wabbe,  Durban,  Natal. 
Smuts,  J.  A.,  Clerk  of  the  Papers,  House  of  Assembly,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony. 
Smith,  Josbph,  National  Bank  of  Anstralasia,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Snkll,  Gbobob,  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice,  British  Ouiana. 
Snbtd-Ktnnbbslt,  C.  W.,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
Solomon,  Hon.  Gbobob,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Solomon,  Hon.  Michabl,  H.L.C.,  Seville,  St.  Ann,  Jamaica, 
Solomon,  William  Hbnbt,  Barrister-at-Lavr,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
SoMBBTiLLB,  Gbobob  Thomas, 230,  George  Street,  Sydney,  New SouthWales, 
SoRAPUBB,  J.  B.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Southbt,  Hon.  BiCHABD,C.M.G.,Trvn&«r^,fi«ar  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
Southoatb,  J.  J.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
SPAiNBy  Jambs  H.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
tSPBNCB,  Hon.  J.  Bbodib,  H.L.C.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
SpbncbBi  Fbancis  Hbnbt,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
Spilsbubt,  Hon.  Thomas  Hamilton,  Colonial  Surgeon,  B(Uhurst,  River 

Gambia,  West  Africa. 
Spoonbb,  John  C,  St.  George*s,  Grenada. 
Spbioo,  Hon.  J.  Gokdon,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony, 
Sproulb,  Jambs  H.,  BadtUla,  Ceylon. 
S^uiBBS,  William  Hbbbebt,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Stablbs,^ Hbnbt  L.,C.E.,  Southern  Mahratta  Railway  Ofiees,Poona,India. 
Stanclifpb,  F.,  175,  St.  James  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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1883  I  Stamdino,  John  William,  Beliue,  British  Honduras. 
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Non-Resident  Fellows. 

Stanford,  Robebt  Hakley,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

Stanley,  Henry  C,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Brishaiie,  Queensland. 

Stawbll,  C.  L.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Melbourne^  Aiistralia 

Btawele,  His  Honour  Sie  William  F.,  Chief  Justice  of  Victoria,  Mel- 
houmef  Australia. 

Steeee,  James  G.  Lbb,  Ferth,  Western  Australia. 

Bteibel,  Geobqe,  Devon  PenUy  Kingston  Post  Office ,  Jamaica. 

Stent,  Sidney,  C.B.,  Orahamstoumj  Cape  Colony. 

Stephens,  Habold,  F.B.G.8.,  Attomey-afc-Law,E'mb«rley,  Cape  Colony. 

tSTBPHENS,  BOMEO,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Stephens,  Colonel  W.  F.  (India),  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Stevenson,  Geobgb,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Stevenson,  John,  M.L.A.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Stewart,  Charles,  W.  A.,  c/o  J.  Batherford,  Esq.,  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Stewart,  George  Yssey,  J. P.,  Mount  Stewart,  Kaii  Ka^ti,  New  Zealand. 

Stewart,  George,  Jun.,  F.B.S.  (Canada),  146,  St.,  Augustin-street. 
Quebec,  Caruida. 

Stirling,  J.  Launcelot,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Stockdale,  B.  H.,  Bondebosch,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Stone,  Edward  Alfred,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Stone,  Bobert  S.,  Mauritius. 

Stow,  Frederick,  Hoopstadt,  Orange  Free  State. 

Stow,  F.S.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Stranack,  J.  W.,  Durban,  Natal. 

Strouss,  Carl,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

tSTRUBBN,  H.  W.,  The  Willows,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

Strutt,  Dr.  Charles  Edward,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Stuart,  M.  V.  D.,  Collector  of  Castoms,  Sierra  Leone, 

Stuart,  Bichard  Wingfibld,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Studholme,  John,  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

Studholme,  John,  Jun.,  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

Studholme,  William  Paul,  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

Sturridob,  George,  J.P.,  Mandeville,  Jamaica. 

Sullivan,  A.  F.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Av>stralia. 

Sullivan,  Henry,  116  &  118,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

SUNTER,  Bev.  M.,  M.A.,  Sierra  Leone. 

SwAiNB,  Charlbs  S.  de  P.,  The  Priory,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana. 

Swan,  Bobert  A.,  Emigration  Agent  for  British  Gniana,  Madras. 

SwAYNB,  Joseph  Quicke,  Mullens  River,  British  Honduras. 

SwETTBNHAM,  Frank  A.,  The  Residency,  Peruk,  via  Penangt  Straits 
Settlements, 

fSTMON,  J.  H.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  S<mth  Australia. 

Symon,  William,  Barrister-at-Law,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Symons,  David,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Tait,  M.  M.,  Stam.more  House,  Rondehosch,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Talbot,  Arthur  Phillip,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Singapore. 

Tanob,  a.,  Danish  Consul,  Sydney,  New  Souih  Wales. 

fTANNBR,  Thomas,  Riverslea,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Tapscott,  George  A.  H.,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
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TiTLOB,  Hon.  B.  B.  A.,  O.M.a.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Naaaau,  Bcthamas. 

Taylor,  Beid,  Barrister-at-Law,  MontrecU,  Canadct, 

fTAYLOB,  William,  Clarendon  Street  East,  Melhoumef  Australia, 

Taylor,  W.  F.,  M.D.,  BrishaMf  Queensland. 

Tkbbs,  B.B7.  William,  St.  Matthew^s  Vicarage^  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

fTENNANT,  Thk  Hok.  Sir   Dayid,  M.L.A.,  Speaker    of  the  Houbo  of 

ABsembly,  Cape  Toit'n,  Cape  Colony, 
Tbschemabeb,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Otaio,  Timaru,  New  Zealand, 
Tbbbier,  Hon.  P.  G.,  M.L.C.,  St.  John's,  Newfowndland. 
Thibandeau,  Altbed,  Quebec,  Canada, 

Thibou,  Hon.  Joseph  T.,  M.L.O.,  Basseterre,  St.  Kitts,  West  Indies. 
fTHOMAB  John  Davies,  M.D.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Thomas,  J.  Edwin,  Cavendish  Chambers,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Thomas,  Paul,  16,  Avenue  Carnot,  Paris. 

fTHOMAS,  BiciiABD  D.,  ChHatchurch,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 
Thomas,  Bobert  Kyffin,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Thompson,  Alrxandeb  J.,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
Thompson,  George  A.,  Union  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Thompson,  T.  A.,  M.L.A.,  Police  Magistrate,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Thompson,  William,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Thomson,  James,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana, 
Thomson,  Matthew  C,  Bockhampton,  Queensland, 
Thomson,  William,  M.Iii8t.C.l|.,  Besident  Engineer,  Caixa,  129,  Para, 

Brazil. 
Thomson,  W.  K.,  Kamesburgh,  Brighton,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Thorne,  Cornelius,  Messrs,  Maitland  Sf  Co.,  Shanghai,  China, 
Thorns,  Henry  Edward,  Barbados. 
Thurston,  Hon.  John  Bates,  C.M.G.,  Lieut.- Govemor  and  Oolonial 

Seoretaiy,  Suva,  Fiji. 
Thwatibs,  Hawtret  (Begistrar,  Sapreme  Ooort),  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Tippor,  Henry  S.,  J.P.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Tillsy,  Sir  Leonard,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
'tTiNLiNE,  Jambs  Madder,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
ToBiN,  Andbbw,  Wingadee,  Balaclava,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Tobin,  p.  J.,  Wingadee  Station,  Coonamble,  New  SotUh  Wales. 
ToMUNSON,  Gbobob  ARNOLD,  B.  A.,  LL.B.,  BarriBter-at*LaWy  Adelaide  , 

South  Australia. 
Tooth,  Bobert  Lucas,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
ToPHAM,  William,  H.,  C.E.,  AthencBum  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
tTopp,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C,  Bathwst,  Biver  Chmbia,  West  Africa, 
ToRBET,  W.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
TORROP,  Edward  C,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
T0S8WILL,  Captain  B.  G.  D.,  Highfield,  Kirwee,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
tTowN,  Henry,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Trappord,  His  Honour  G.,  Chief  Jastioe,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
tTRATSBB,  Brn^amin,  DistHot  Magistrate,  Toledo,  British  Hondwras. 
Tratbrs,  Marcus. 

fTRELEATAN,  Charlrs  W.,  Bogul,  BoUiclava  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
Trimimgham,  William  P.,  The  Orange,  St.  Michaels,  Barbados. 
Trimmer^  Alrxanobr,  Buenos  Ayres,  South  America^ 
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Non-Resident  FeUowa. 

tTwpp,  0.  H.,  Christchurchf  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 

Tripp,  L.  O.  H.,  Chriatchurch,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 

Teottkr,  Noel,  Sing  a/pore, 

TauTCH,  Hon.  J.  W.,  C.M.G.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

Tbuteb,  James  Lionel,  Besident  Magistrate,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Tbutbe,  p.  J.,  J.P.,  Kimberley f  Cape  Colony. 

Tucker,  Henbt,  West  End,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

TuCKBB,  KiDQEB,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

TucKEB,  William  Kidoeb,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

TuBNBULL,  James  Thomson,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  AuatraZia. 

fTuBNEB,  G.  Nafieb,  care  of  Messrs.  James  Turner  ^  Son,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 
TUBNER,  Habry,  J.P.,  SomerUm,  near  Olenelg,  South  Australia. 
tTuBNEB,  Henbt  Gyles,  Commercial  Bank^  Melbourne,  Australia. 
TuBNEB,  John  Hebbebt,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
tTuBNEB,    William   S.,   Chief  Commissary  of  Taxation,    Georgetoum, 

British  Guiana, 
Tubnoue,  Keppel  a.,  Adelaide,  SotUh  Australia. 
fTuBTON,  C.  D.,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Tweed,  Abthub,  Ciyil  Commissioner  and  Besident  Magistrate,  Colesberg, 

Cape  Colony, 
Tyson,  Thomas  G.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Usheb,  Ohablbs  Bichabd,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
UsHEB,  Henbt  Chables,  Belize,  British  HoTiduras, 

Yan.Sendbn,  E.  W.,  Dudley  Cottage,  Medindie,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

Tablet,  John,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Kapunda,  South  Australia. 

fYEENDAM,  Db.  J.  L.,  Essequibo,  British  Guiana, 

tYELOE,  Chables  Eugene,  Begistrar  Supreme  Conrt,  Singapore. 

Yendbtes,  Henbt,  Advocate,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Yebdon,  Sib  George,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Yeblby,  James  Louis,  Kingston,  Jamaica 

Yeblet,  Louis,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

tYiLLiEBs,  Hon.  Fbancis  John,  C.M.G.,  Auditor- General,  British  Guiana. 

YiNTCENT,  Lewis  A.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony, 

YooEL,  Hon.  Sib  Julius,  K.C.M.G.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

YoHSEN,  Ebnst,  Sierra  Leone. 


Wace,  Hebbebt,  Anuradhapura,  North  Central  Province,  Ceylon, 

fWAiTE,  Peter,  TJrrbrae,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Walcott,W.  Chase,  Barrister.at-Law,  Bathur8t,BiverGambia,West  Africa. 

Waldbon,Debwbnt,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,iilccra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

Waldbon,  Jambs  L.,  J.P.,  Falkland  Islands. 

tWALKEB,  Cbitchbtt,  Principal  Under-Secretary,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales, 
tWALKEB,  Hon.  Edwabd  Noel,   C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Colonial  Seoretaxy, 

Kingston,  Jamfiaica, 
Walkbb,  James,  J. P.,  Kunv/nata,  Glywn,  High  Flats,  Natal, 
tWALKEB,  Joseph,  M.L.A.,  HamiltonlHouse,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
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tWALKER,  B.  B.  N.,  M.A.,  F.B.G.8.,  British  Bherhro\  West  Africa. 
fWALKiB,  Major  B.   S.  F.,  Chief  CommiBsioner  of   Polioe,  Thaiping, 

Perdk,  Straits  Settlements. 
WalIiACB,  James,  Chartered  BanJc,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Walus,  H.  B.,  Kimherleyf  Cape  Colony. 
tWALTBB,  Hbnrt  J.,  Du/neditiy  New  Zealand. 
tWANLiflS,  Thoicas  D.,  Ballaratf  Victoria,  Australia. 
Wasd,  Charles  J.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Ward,  Walter  J.P.,  KimherUy,  Cape  Colony. 
Ward,  William  Curtis,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
tWARE,  John,  Tatyoon,  Talla'y-Poora,  Victoria,  Australia. 
tWARE,  J.  C,  Talla'y'Poora,  Victoria,  Australia. 
tWARNER,  Oliver  W.,  Emigration  Ageafc  for  Trinidad,    11,    Oard&n 

Heaeh,  CalcuttcL. 
Waterhouse,  Hon.  G.  M.,  M.L.C.,  Wellirigton,  New  Zealand. 
Watkins,  Arnold  H.,  M.B.,  F.B.O.S.,  Boshof,  Orange  Free  State. 
Watson,  Frank  Dashwood,  Najera,  Assam,  India. 
Watson,  Borert,  C.E.,  Melbourne  Clvib,  Victoria,  Augtralia. 
Watt,  George,  Urana  Station,  Tirana,  New  South  Wales* 
Watt,  J.  Paton,  K.D.,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
Wat,  E.,  Sydney,  New  Sov^th  Wales. 

Watland,  Chaelbs  Frederick  Bishop,  Ikmglas,  Cape  Colony, 
Watlbn,  Altred  B.,  M.D.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Webb,  The  Bight  Bey.  Allan  Bechbe,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Grahams- 
town,  Cape  Colony. 
Webb,  Georqe  H.  F.,  Q.C,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Webb,  Hon.  J.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Webster,  Alexander  B.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Webster,  A.  Speed,  Consnl-General  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  8,  Oresham 
Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Webster,  Ebbn,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Webster,  William,  Brisbane,  Qufiensland. 

Weoo,  Db.  John  A.,  J.  P.,  Colreville,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 

Weil,  Bbnjamtm  Bertie,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Weil,  Julius,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Weil,  Mter,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Weil,  Samuel,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Weiner,  L,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Weld,  Sir  Frederick  A.,  G.C.M.G.,  Qovemment  House,  Singapore. 

tWESTBY,  Edmund  W.,  Pvllitop  jr  Buclcaginga  Station,  New  South  Wales. 

fWicsT-EBSKiNE,  W.  A.  E.,  M.  A.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia^ 

WEimiuP,  Major  Charles,  Oisbome,  New  Zedland. 

White,  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  H.  Master,  Orahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

White,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C.,  Double  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

White,  M.  W.,  Cedar  Valley,  Antigua. 

Whitehead,  Percy,  care  of  Messrs.  Grant  Sf  Fradd,  Vwban,  Natal. 

Whitewat,  Sir  William  Y.,  K.C.M.G.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

Whitmorr,  Colonel  Sir  G.  S.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Whtham,  William  H.,  St.  John's,  Antigua  (Corresponding  Seoretarj). 
WiCKHAM,  H.  A.,  Post-office,  Belize,  British  Eondwrae. 
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Non-Resident  Fellows. 

■ 

Wight,  Thbophieus  G.  (Crown  Surveyor),  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
Wight,  Henbt,  Lucien,  Qeorgetown,  British  Ouia/na, 
Wilkinson,  W.  Bikkenshaw,  Adelaide,  SoiUh  Australia. 
W1LK8,  John,  J.P.,  107,  Collins  Street,  W,,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
W1ELCOCK8,  Edwaed  J.  E.,  Principal  of  the  Training  Insfcitution,  Oeorge- 

town,  British  Qma/na, 
Williams,  Chaeles,  care  of  Messrs,  J.  D,  Alty  ^  Co,,  British  Guiana, 
Williams,  The  Rev.  Ferdebick  H.,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Qrahamstown,  Cape 

Colony, 

Williams,  Hon.  Hartley,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Melbourne^ 

Australia. 
Williams,  H.  Wynn,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
Williams,  J.  Blackstone,  J.P.,  Assistant  Besident  Magistrate,  Kim- 

berley,  Cape  Colony, 
Williamson,  Hon.  Alexander,  K.L.O.,  Belize,  Brit4sh  Honduras, 
Williamson,  Hon.  George  Walter,  M.L.C.,  Grenada, 
WiLLUMsoN,  James,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
WiLMAN,  Herbert,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 
Wilmot,  Alexander,  J.P.,  PoH  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Wilson,  Alexander,  Mount  Emu,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Wilson,  John,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

Wilson,  Major  John,  J.P.,  Waterside,  Cambridge,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Wilson,  John  Cracroft,  Cashmere,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
Wilson,  Hon.  John  N.,  M.L.C,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Wilson,  Bobert,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
Wilson,  Walter  F.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
tWiLSON,  Walter    H.,  Eldon   Chambers,  Brisbane,   Queensland  f   and 

Queensland  Chib  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Wing,  Edgar,  Clairmont,  Clarence  Plains,  near  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
Winter,  Charles  T.,  Georgetoum,  British  Guiana, 

WiNTON,  BOBERT. 

WiSHART,  William,  Kingston,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Wollaston,  Charlton  F.  B.,  J.P.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

WoLSELEY,  W.  A.,  PlarUation  Lusignan,  British  Guiana. 

Wood,  B.  C,  J.P.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia, 

Wood,  John  Edwin,  Grahamstoum,  Cape  Colony, 

Wood,  Bbadee  Gilson,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

tWooDHousE,  Edmund    Bingham,  Mount  Gilead,    Campbelltown    New 

South  Wales 
tWooDHousE,   Henry    Marriott    (Persian   Consul),  Australian  Club, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
tWooDS,  Sydney  Gobrer,  The  Treaswry,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
Woolford,  J.  Barrington,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Woollan,  Benjamin  Minors,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony, 
Wrey,  Phillip,  B.S.,  Goyernment  Survey  Camp,  Alice,  Cape  Colony, 
Wright,  A.  E.  Amand.,  Glendg,  South  Australia, 
Weight,  Dr.  Robert,  R.N. 
Wright,  Rey.  William,  Mahebourg,  Mauritius, 
Wyatt,  Alfred,  Police  Magistrate,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Wyatt,  Captain  W.  J.  (late  Cape  Mounted  Rifles). 
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WrLix,  Alszandeb  0.,  Barrister-atrLaw,  Ghristehwrch,  New  Zedlcmd, 
Wtub,  J.  0.,  Be<iconsJield,  Cape  CoUmy. 
Wynne,  Aoab,  Ballaratf  Victoria,  AtLStralia, 

TsABWOOD,  Timothy,  M.L.A.,  Edghillf  BarbadoB. 

YoNGE,  Captain  H.  J.,  J.P.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

Young,  Abbtas,  Barrister-at-Law,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

Young,  C.  Bubkbt,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Young,  Dayid  Albxanobb,  Jonesville,  Corosal,  British  Honduras, 

fYouNG,  HoBACB  E.  B.,  Pairymead,  Bundaherg,  Queensland, 

tYouNG,  Jambs  H.,  K.L.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Young,  Sib  William,  Halifaa,  Nova  Scotia. 

Young,  William  Douglas,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana. 

Z0GHONI8,  Gbobob,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone» 

ZwEirxL,  J08UA,  ears  of  Oompagnie  du  84n4gdl,  Sierra  Leone, 
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LIST  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  &c.,  TO  WHICH  COPIES 
OP  THE  *'  PBOCEEDINGS  OP  THE  BOYAL  COLONIAIj 
INSTITUTE  "  ABE  PBESENTED. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Advocates'  Libraiy,  Edinbargh. 
„    Anthropologioal  Institute,  liondon. 
„     AthensBum  Glab,  London. 
„    Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
British  Mnsenm,  London. 
Brown's  Free  Library,  Liverpool. 
Cambridge  University  Library. 
Oarlton  Club,  London. 
City  Liberal  Glab,  London. 
Colonial  Office,  London. 
Crystal  Palace  Library. 
East  India  Association,  London. 
Free  Pnblio  Library,  Birmingham. 

Bradford. 

Bristol. 

Darlington. 

Derby. 

Dumbarton. 

Dundee. 

Leeds. 

Manchester. 

Norwich. 

Nottingham. 

Oldham. 
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St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  West- 
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Guildhall  Library,  London. 

House  of  Commons,  London. 

House  of  Lords,  London. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engfineers. 

Intelligence  Department,  War  Office. 

London  Institution. 

London  Library. 

Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 

National  Club,  London. 

Reform  Club,  London. 

Royal  Engineer  Institute,  Chatham. 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  London. 

Royal  United  Service  Institution,  London. 

Social  Science  Association,  London. 

Society  of  Arts,  London. 

Statistical  Society,  London. 


„    Stirling  and  Glasgow  Public  Library. 
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The  Stock  Exchange,  London. 
„    Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
,1     Victoria  Institute,  London. 

COLONIES. 
Bbitish  Nobth  Ambbioa. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Ottawa. 

n  Legislative  Assembly,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

„  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario. 

>t  ,   »                 »             Quebec 

„  I,                 n             Manitoba. 

„  I,                  „              New  Brunswick. 

„  „                 n             Newfoundland. 

I,  „                 ),             Prince  Edward  Island. 

„  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

„  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 

„  Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Montreal. 

„  Geographical  Society,  Quebec. 

„  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

„  Hamilton  Association,  Hamilton. 

„  Historical  &  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg. 

„  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 

„  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  Ottawa. 

„  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

„  Mercantile  Literary  AssociatioUi  Montreal. 

„  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 

„  University  of  Toronto. 

AUSTBALIAN    CoLONIES. 

New  South  Wales. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Sydney. 

„  Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 

„  Free  Public  Library,  Bathurst. 
„  „  Newcastle. 

„  „  Sydney. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute,  Albury. 

„  Boyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 

„  School  of  Art,  Grafton. 
„  „  Maitland  West. 

„  „  WoUongong. 

Queensland, 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Brisbane. 
„    School  of  Art,  Brisbane. 
„  „  Bowen,  Port  Denison. 

„  „  Ipswich. 

„  „  Rockhampton. 

South  Australia, 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Adelaide. 
„    Philosophical  Society,  Adelaide. 
„    Sonih  Australian  Institute,  Adelaide. 

Tasmania, 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Hobart. 
„    Mechanics'  Institute,  Launceston. 
„    Public  Library,  Hobart. 
„  „  Launceston. 

n    Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania. 
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Victoria* 

The  HooBOB  of  Farliamenfc,  Melboame. 
,,    Athenasom  and  Burke  MuBenm,  Beeohworth. 
„    Meohanios'  Institute  and  Athensdam,  Melbourne. 
„    Meohanios'  Inatitute,  Sale. 
11  „  Sandhurst. 

„  „  Stawell. 

„    Publio  Library,  Ballarat. 
„  „  Gastlemaine. 

„  „  Geelong. 

„  „  Melbourne. 

Wetiem  Atutralia. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Perth. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Wellington. 
„    Auckland  Institute. 
„    Canterbury  College,  Christohnroh. 
„     New  Zealand  Institute,  Wellington. 
„    Publio  Library,  Dunedin. 
„  „  Wellington. 

Gape  Colony. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Cape  Town. 
All  Saints'  Libraiy,  Beaoonsfield. 

„    Chamber  of  Gommeroe,  Gape  Town. 

„  „  „    Fort  Bliziekbeth. 

„    Publio  Library,  Gape  Town. 

„  I,  Grahamstown. 

„  „  Kimberley,  Griqualand  West. 

Port  Elizabeth. 

Natal. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Pietermaritsburg. 
„    Publio  Library,  Pietermaritzbnrg. 
„        „  „        Durban. 

West  Indies. 

The  Free  Library,  Barbados. 
„    Court  of  Policy,  British  Guiana. 
„    Houses  of  Parliament,  Grenada. 
„    Jamaica  Institute. 

MAUBmus. 
The  Public  Library,  Port  Louis. 

India. 
The  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Madras. 

Gebkant. 
The  Imperial  German  Goyemment. 

United  States. 

The  Department  of  State,  Washington. 
,i    Smithsonian  Institution        „ 
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SESSION   1884-85. 


PIBST  ORDINABY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  1884-85  was 
^eld  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  on  Tuesday,  November  ll^ 
1884. 

The  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.,  a  Yioe- President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Honorary  Seoretart  (Frederick  Young,  Esq.)  read  the 
Minutes  of  the  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Session  1883- 
84,  ip^hich  were  confirmed,  and  announced  that  since  that  meeting 
held  on  the  10th  of  June  last,  176  Fellows  had  been  elected,  Yiz.« 
58  Resident  and  128  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

JETenry  Beekmth,  Esq.,  MarmaduJce  Bell,  Esq.,  J.  Bell-Smyth,  Esq, 
Francis  R.  Bradford,  Esq.,  H,  J,  Bristow,  Esq.,  C  D.  Buckler,  Esq., 
Bobert  Capper,  Esq.,  Ebenezer  Cayford,  Esq.,  Edward  Chambers,  Esq., 
Henry  Clarke,  Esq.,  Henry  D.  Cook,  Esq.,  J.  Duff  Dawson,  Esq., 
lAeui.'Col,  W.  H.  M.  Duihie,  B.A.,  Bobert  T.  Firebrace,  Esq.,  James 
^F.  Chsrriek,  Esq.  (Agent-General  for  Queensland),  Cyril  Graham,  Esq., 
CJi*Q.^  TheophUus  Heale,  Esq.,  Frederick  J.  Hicklvng,  Esq.,  Edward 
Hopkins,  Esq.,  F.  Bulkeley   Johnson,  Esq.,    Bobert    Johnson,  Esq., 
Stewart  JoUy,  Esq.,  Henry  Jones,  Esq.,  William  A.  Lang,  Esq.,  A. 
Stanger  Leathes,  Esq,,  Frederick  Le  Patourel,  Esq.,  Nele  Loring,  Esq. 
W.  McNaughten  Love,  Esq.,  J.  P.  Mclntyre,  Esq.,  George  McLeod, 
Esq.,  A.  Ma^MiUan,  Esq,,  M.D,,  Henry  J,  Marsh,  Esq.,  John  Mascus^ 
Bsq.f  Herbert  B,  Montefiore,  Esq.,  Crompton    J,  Nunn,  Esq.,  John 
Nutehener,  Esq,,  Arthur  L.  Poulter,  Robert  Ramsay,  Esq.,   Thomas 
L.  Roberts,  Esq.,  G.  Colquhoun  Sconce,  Esq.,  Arthur  Sinclair,  Esq,  G. 
S,  Struter,  Esq.,  John  Stuart,  Esq.,  S,  R,  Stuttaford,  Esq.,  Charles 
Teechemaker,  Esq,,  A.  Leslie  Thornton,  Esq.,  John  A,  Travers,  Esq., 
Nugent  Charles  Wade,  Esq.,  Hon,  John  B.  Watt,  Alexander  Henry  M, 
Welwood^  Esq.,  Dr,  E.  E,  Wendt,  William  Beuno   Williams,  Esq.^ 
Frederick  Wyatt,  Esq, 

Non-Besident  Fellows : — 

James Aitken,  Esq,  (Western  Australia),  Captain  WUlium  Bainhridge^ 
(Union  Steamship  Co.),  Hon,  James  Balfour,  M,L.C,  (Victoria),  Abram 
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T,  H,  Ball,   Esq,  {Canada),   Charles   J,   Barclay,  Esq.  (Tasmania), 
Edward  H.  Baynes,  Esq.  {Antigua),  J,  P.  Bear,  Esq.  (Victoria),  D,  J. 
Belgrave,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  Charles  N,  Bell,  Esq.  (Canada),  J.  B, 
Bennett,  Esq,  (Victoria),  Humphrey  G,  H.  BerJeeley,  Esq.  (8t.  Kitts, 
W.L),  Erasmus  Beynon,  Esq.  (Itidia),  Richard  Annesley  Billing,  Esq. 
(Victoria),  Captain  John  Blair  (Singapore),  Henry  David  Bray,  Esq. 
{New  South  Wales),  Reginald  Brett,  Esq.  (South  Australia),  Hon.  C.  P. 
Brown  (Manitoba,  Canada),  Justin  McCarty  Browne,  Esq,  (Tastnania)^ 
Hon,  Charles  Bruce,  C.M.G.  (Mauritius),  Hon.  William  Bushy,  M.L.C. 
(Neiu  South  Wales),  W.  H.  Colder,  Esq.  (Victoria),  Charles  A.  Cilliers, 
Esq.  (Transvaal),  Charles  E.  Clohe,  Esq.  (St.  Vincent,  W.I.),  Adolphua 
CocJcburn,  Esq.    (Spanish    Honduras),    W.    H.    Craven,    Esq.    (Cape 
Colony),  James  William  Culmer,  Esq,  (Bahamas),  Dr.  Qeorge  Cuscaden 
(Dominica,  W,I.),  Francis  Damien,  Esq,  (Trinidad),  A.  A,  Dangar, 
Esq,  (New  South  Wales),  Patrick  Dargan,  Esq,   (British  Guiana), 
P.  Stevenson  Davis,  Esq.  (Victoria),  W.  W.  DuncJcley,  Esq,  (Queens- 
land), E.  D.  Dwnlop,  Esq.  (Algiers),  J.  E.  DupUrCh,  Esq.  (Bahanuu), 
W.   J.  Eales,  Esq,   (Madras),  J,  Banks  Elliott,  Esq.   (Cape  Coast, 
West   Africa),   Thomas    C.    Fenwick,    Esq.   (Natal),    H.   de  Freyne 
Ffrench,  Esq.  (Western  Australia),  B.  H.  U.  Fisher,  Esq.  (Natal),  T. 
N.  FitzGerald,  Esq.  (Victoria),  Rev.  William  Floyd  (Fiji),  Hon.  E.  B. 
Forrest,  M.L.C.  (Queensland),  William  Fuller,  Esq,   (Cape   Colony), 
Thomas  Grant,  Esq,  (India),  G,  W,  Gray,  Esq,  (Queensland), Molestoorth 
Green,  Esq,  (Victoria),  Richa/rd  A,  Green,  Esq,,  M.L,C.  (Natal),  Rev.  J. 
B.  Gribble  (New  South  Wales),  Colonel  Charles  D.  Griffith,  C.M.G. 
(Cape  Colony),  F.  8,  Grimwade,  Esq.  (Victoria),  Pierre  A,   Gugeri, 
Esq.,  J,P.  (Western  Australia),  T.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq.  (Canada),  E.  W, 
Hanmer,  Esq.  (New  Zealand),  Robert  Harper,  Esq,,  M.L.A.  (Victoria), 
James  Harvey,  Esq.,  J.P.  (South  Australia),    Captain  William  F. 
Heurison  (s€S.  **  Orient  **),  James  Alleyne  Hill,  Esq.  (British  Guiana)^ 
Thomas  J.  Hill,  Esq.  (Natal),  D.  B.  Hors/ord,  Esq.  (Trinidad),  D.  M. 
Hudson,  Esq.  (British  Guiana),  Jamtes  Liege  Hulett,  Esq.,  J.P.,  M.L.C. 
(Natal),  Hamilton  Hunter,  Esq.  (Fiji),  John  J,  Irvine^  Esq,  (Cape 
Colony),  IsOfO^  ElUs  Ives,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  Dr.  Edwin  M.  James 
(Victoria),  C.  K,  Jardme,  Esq.  (British  Guiana),  Frederick  William 
Johnson,  Esq.  (Ceylon),  Hon.  S,  Otio  Johnson,  M.E.C.  (Bahamas),  Hon. 
W.  H.  Qua/yle  Jones  (Gold  Coast),  R,  J,  Kelly,  Esq.  (British  Guiana), 
WiXliami  Kenny,  Esq.,  M.D,  (New  South  Wales),  James  K,  Kerr,  Esq, 
(Canada),  Arthur  E.  Kershaw,  Esq.   (British  Honduras),  Alfred  8. 
Kindred,  Esq.  (British  Honduras),  Hon,  Alphonse  Alfred  Clement  La 
Riviere  (Manitoba,  Canada),  Alexander  Leeper,  Esq.  (Victoria),  Thomas 
Lewis,  Esq.  (Tasmania),  The  Right  Rev.  Sidney  Linton  (Lord  Bishop 
of  Riverena),  Charles  K.  Loveday,  Esq.  (Transvaal),  James  Macfarlan, 
Esq.  (Tasmania),  J.  H.  McTavish,  Esq.  (Manitoba,  Canada),  George 
Mair,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  Newman  Marks,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony), 
Edward  P.  Mathers,  Esq.  (Natal),  A.  E,  Melville,  Esq.  (Transva>al), 
Hon.  James  A.  Miller,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.  (Manitoba,  Canada),  Richard  Moss, 
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Esq.  {Jamaicd)^  (Hbson  Munro,  E$q,  (British  Quiana)^  John  Muster d 
Esq,  (British  Chiiana)^  Hon,  John  Norqua/y  (Premier  of  Manitoba) 
John  Oldham,  Esq,  (Victoria) y  Nathaniel  Oldham,  Esq,  (South  Austra- 
Ua),  W.  H.  Pearson,  Esq.  (New  Zealand),  Hon.  W.  8,  Peter,  M.L,C, 
{New  Zealand),  Stephen  PiJce,  Esq,  (Natal),  Frederick  Thomas,  Powrie^ 
Esq,  (Orange  Free  State),  W.  0.  Boss,  Esq,  (St.  Thomas,  W,L),  George 
W,  Salier,  Esq.  (Tasmania),  Hon,  Maurice  Sahm,  M.L.C.  (South  Aus- 
iralia),  William  Sheldon,  Esq.,  M,D.  (New  South  Wales),  Walter 
Skrimpton,  Esq.  (New  Zealand),  Sir  Thomas  Sidgreaves  (Chief  Justice, 
Straits  Settlements),  Captain  John  Spencer-Chu/rchill  (DonUnica,  W,L), 
J,  D,  Steventon,  Esq.  (British  ChUana),  George  Stewart,  Esq.  (Canada)^ 
Count  Bologna  Strickland  (Malta),  Bichard  W,  Stuart,  Esq,  (Queens- 
land)^  William  Symon,  Esq,  (South  Australia),  M,  W,  Taylor,  Esq, 
(Canada),  Beid  Taylor,  Esq,  (Canada),.  Bev,  Alexander  Temple 
(TransvaaV),  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  K.CM.G.,  C,B,  (Canada),  Paul 
Thomas,  Esq,  (Paris),  William  Thompson,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  E.  C, 
Torrop,  Esq.  (British  Guiana),  Henry  Town,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony), 
Benjamin  Travers,  Esq.  (British  Hondwras),  C,  H.  Tripp,  Esq,  (New 
Zealand),  E,  W.  Van  Senden,  Esq.  (South  Australia),  Bobert  Wilson, 
Esq,  (New  Zealand),  B.  C,  Wood,  Esq,  (Western  Australia),  Alfred 
Wyatt,  Esq,  (Victoria),  David  Alexander  Young,  Esq,  (British 
Honduras), 

The  Honorary  Sborbtart  also  announced  that  donations  of 
books,  maps,  photographs,  pictures,  &c.,  had  been  received  from 
the  Home  and  Colonial  Governments,  from  Institutions  and  Socie- 
ties both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  a  great 
number  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute. 

The  CHAiRidCAN  :  As  this  is  the  opening  meeting  of  the  session,  I 
may  just  state,  before  calling  upon  Mr.  Merriman,  how  our  Build- 
ing Fund  is  getting  on.  Since  the  Annual  General  Meeting  there 
have  been  several  farther  contributions,  which  I  will  read : — 

DoDAtions  already  annoimoed         £3,763  16    0 


LY  azu 
jBsq. 


Alexander  Beid,  Esq.                                                       ..  25    0  0 

8irHenx7Balwer,G.G.H.O.(Gknr0mor  of  Natal)  20    0  0 

Sir  JohmBoae,  Bart.,  G.G.M.a 10  10  0 

Edward  Gravea  Mayne,  Esq.           10    0  0 

B.B.  Blaize,  Em.  (Gold  Coast  Colony) 6    5  0 

Joseph  Oraham,  ^iq,  (Cape  Colony)         6    6  0 

Henry  F.  Gray,  Eao. 6    6  0 

Dr.  John  Bae,  F.R.S.          6    6  0 

IXnu^  McLean,  Esq.  (New  Zealand) 6    5  0 

W.  fi.  Hoore,  Esq.  (Antigua)         6    5  0 

British  Trads  JwnuU 600 

Jolia  A.  Payne,  Esq.  (Lagos)         8    3  0 

P.H.N 3    8  0 

Edwin  H.  Banks,  Esq 2    2  0 

C.  J.  B.  LeMesnrier,  Esq.  (Ceylon)         2    2  0 

Bey.  Biohardson  Saunders  (Babamas) 110 

Total  Donations £3,877    7  0 
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I  am  asked  to  suggest  that  those  who  have  not  ahready  contri- 
buted to  the  fund  may  do  so  if  they  think  fit.  The  Council  has 
allotted  four  per  cent,  debentures  in  aid  of  the  building  fund  to  the 
amount  of  £6,200.  I  can  hardly  allude  to  the  building  fund  with- 
out mentioning  that  one  of  our  munificent  contributors  was  Sir 
Robert  Torrena  We  have,  with  great  regret,  to  say  that  we  have 
lost  him.  He  will  be  known  in  the  history  of  the  Colonies — and  I 
am  not  sure  he  will  not  be  known  even  in  English  history — as  the 
author  of  the  system  of  land  conveyance  by  registration  of  titles, 
which  has  answered  very  well  in  Australia,  and  has  been  a  good 
e^Lample  to  our  own  country.  I  am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Merriman 
would  not  state  that  they  did  the  same  thing  at  the  Cape,  even 
before  they  did  it  in  Australia.  I  do  not  know  about  that ;  how- 
ever, they  have,  I  believe,  a  similar  system  in  operation.  I  have  ta 
add  that  a  system  of  offering  prizes  for  the  best  assays  on  colonial 
subjects  for  competition  in  ttie  universities  and  schools  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  instituted  last  year.  The  subject  selected  for  thi& 
year  is  "  The  Dominion  of  Canada."  Thirty-five  essays  have  been 
sent  in,  and  the  result  of  the  competition  will  be  announced  in  due 
course.  We  have  the  great  pleasure  and  privilege  of  the  presence 
this  evening  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  Sir  John  Macdonald. 
I  will  not  reward  him  for  his  kindness  in  coming  amongst  us  this 
evening  by  suggesting  that  these  essays  should  be  submitted  to 
him,  as  being  by  far  the  best  judge  upon  the  matter.  I  have  now 
great  pleasure  in  calling  upon  Mr.  Merriman.  It  is  really  a  great 
advantage  to  us  that  we  should  have  for  our  opening  meeting  a 
lecture  upon  the  resources  of  the  Cape  Colony  by  one  of  its  late  and' 
most  efficient  and  most  respected  Ministers.  I  am  especially  glad 
at  this  time  that  we  should  have  this  lecture.  I  am  very  anxiou? 
we  should  for  a  short  time  divert  ourselves  from  all  questions  with 
regard  to  the  important  Colony,  as  regards  home  politics,  Imperial 
politics,  or  colonial  politics,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  a 
valuable  Colony  the  Cape  Colony  is,  and  what  a  great  power  the 
Colony  has  of  future  development,  for  the  advantage  of  those  who 
live  in  it,  and  for  the  advantage  of  us  in  England  who  are  connected 
with  it.  I  am,  therefore,  exceedingly  anxious  that,  independent  of 
questions  with  regaxd  to  the  condition  of  the  Colony  that  admit  of  a 
good  deal  of  argument — ^though  many  of  us  have  very  strong 
opinions  about  them— > we  should  have  a  statement  from  a  gentleman 
than  whom  nobody  can  be  better  able  to  inform  us  of  the  actual 
resources  and  value  of  the  Colony. 
The  Hon.  J.  X.  Mebbiman  then  read  his  paper  on 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  RESOURCES  AND  THE   FINANCIAL 

POSITION  OP  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

I  am  going  to  make,  to-night,  what  I  feel  to  be  a  somewhat  bold 
attempt  to  direct  your  attention  to  South  African  affairs  from  an 
entirely  different  standpoint  from  that  which,  unfortunately,  they 
generally  occupy  in  the  public  mind.  I  shall  eschew  politics,  which 
are,  I  believe,  by  a  very  excellent  rule,  kept  out  of  the  discussions 
of  your  Institute,  and  I  shall,  I  fear,  in  consequence  have  to  make  my 
remarks  far  drier  and  more  uninteresting  than  they  would  be  if  I 
took  you  into  the  disturbed  atmosphere  which  now  surrounds  what 
is  called  the  South  African  question.  But  I  shall  be  amply  repaid 
if  I  am  able  to  bring  home  to  those  who  are  good  enough  to  listen 
to  me  to-night  the  facts  that  in  her  South  African  possessions 
Great  Britain  has  a  very  valuable  inheritance,  that  her  financial 
interests  in  that  part  of  the  world  are  very  considerable,  and  that 
the  resources  and  prospects  of  the  country  are  of  no  less  value. 

At  present  I  must  candidly  confess  that  South  Africa  manages 
to  keep  itself  before  the  British  pubUc  in  a  very  unenviable 
manner.  The  very  literature  from  which  intending  colonists 
derive  their  first  impressions  of  their  new  home  is  made  up  of  more 
or  less  picturesque  and  highly-coloured  accounts  of  war  and  dis- 
turbance, "  the  South  African  Crisis,"  or  "  the  South  African 
Question  *'  is  the  heading  under  which  news  from  that  part  of  the 
world  most  be  looked  for  in  the  daily  press.  It  has  for  years  been 
the  playing  ground  for  fancy  experiments  in  Imperial  policy,  until, 
by  common  consent,  it  has,  I  fear,  come  to  be  looked  on  as  the 
ugly  duckling  in  the  British  brood,  and  the  fearful  heresy  has  even 
been  broached  in  certain  quarters  that  it  would  be  for  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  if  such  an  unprofitable  member  were  cut  off  and 
cast  from  it. 

All  this  is  profoundly  distressing  to  South  African  colonists, 
who  lovo  their  country  idl  the  more  perhaps  from  knowing  that  the 
object  of  their  affection  is  not  in  universal  favour.  They  feel  that 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers  they  are  not  unequal  in  resources 
to  those  other  dependencies  which  are  everywhere  spoken  of  with 
pride  as  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  British  Crown.  They  believe 
that  ihey  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  tlie  progress  which  they 
have  mskde  in  fighting  with  the  physical  difficulties  of  soU  and 
climate^  and  they  know  ttiat  in  dealing  with  those  other  difficulties 
which  arise  from  the  peculiar  cirsu  distances  of  a  large  native  popu* 
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ation  and  from  the  mixtarQ  of  races,  they  often  deserve  more 
sympathy  than  blame. 

It  is  as  a  colonist  that  I  shall  claim  your  indulgence  in  address- 
sing  you  to-night,  and  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  you  some 
social,  financial,  and  commercial  facts  connected  with  South 
Africa,  which  may,  I  trust,  be  of  some  small  use  to  you  in  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  Colony  and  ita 
trade  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 

Population. 

In  examining  the  resources  of  the  group  of  dependencies  and 
states  which  go  under  the  general  name  of  South  Africa,  the  first 
point  to  be  considered  is — ^population.  The  numerical  data  are  as 
follows : — 

Population. 

Bnropean.  Native. 

In  the  Cape  Colony* 340,000  650,000 

Tranakei  (under  Government  of  the  Cape)        —  250,000 
OnngeFree  State  (aoooxding  to  Census, 

1881,  corrected) 62,000  74,000 

Natal 30,000  400,000 

Transvaal       60.000  800,000 

BasatoB  (under  Imperial  Gk>Tenunent)      . .        —  150,000 

Pondos  (independent)           200,000 

Total        492,000        2,524,000 

without  counting  those  independent  tribes  to  the  north  of  Natal^ 
or  the  tribes  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Gape  Colony  and 
Natal,  whose  conmiercial  relations  do  now,  and  must  in  an  increas* 
ing  degree,  pass  through  the  British  Colonies  to  the  south  of  the 
Continent. 

It  is,  howeyer,  in  the  component  parts  of  its  population  that 
Bouth  Africa  occupies  a  unique  position  among .  the  Colonies  of 
Oreat  Britain.  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  population  is 
homogeneous  and  British,  and  such  foreign  elements  as  may 
come  to  their  shores  are  dominated  and  absorbed.  In  Canada* 
which,  like  the  Cape,  came  to  Great  Britain  by  conquest,  the 
French  element  has  been  neutralised  by  the  influx  of  immigrants^ 
and,  doubtless,  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vast  Anglo-Saxon 
community  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  South  Africa,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  country  which  has  attracted 
no  great  stream  of  British  immigration,  for  reasons  which  I  shall 
point  out  later  on,  and  we  found  a  European  race  in  possession  of 

■       .  ■  -  .    I     ■      ■  ■■■■■■■!  I  .  ■ 

*  The  fignres  for  Cape  Colony  are  derived  from  the  Cenans  of  1875,  corrected 
to  date,  with  allowances  for  immigration  and  the  annexation  of  Griqoaland 
West. 
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the  soil,  ip^hicb,  while  it  shares  many  of  our  Teutonic  qualities,  has 
a  vitality  and  a  dogged  persistence  of  type  which  renders  absorp- 
tion and  assimilation  a  very  slow  process.  Broadly  stated,  in  South 
Africa,  while  all  trade,  all  handicraft,  and  all  commercial  enter- 
prise of  every  kind  is  in  the  hands  of  English  or  Germans,  by  far 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  colonists  of 
Dutch  extraction,  who  show  no  sort  of  leaning  to  a  town  life.  To 
this  rule  there  are,  of  course,  many  exceptions.  You  will  find 
English  farmers  and  Dutch  townsmen ;  but,  from  one  end  of  South 
Africa  to  the  other,  this  is  the  broad  dividing  line  which  regulates 
the  occupations  of  the  population,  and  which  has  also  a  controlling 
effect  on  their  political  leanings  and  aspirations.  There  is  no 
record,  and  for  very  obvious  reasons  no  official  record  can  ever 
be  taken*  of  the  relative  numbers  of  colonists  of  Dutch  and 
thoseof  English  or  any  other  European  descent.  Estimates  only 
can  be  framed,  and  from  the  best  of  those  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  I  am  inchned  to  think  that  for  the  whole  of  South 
Africa,  including  the  independent  Bepublics,  colonists  of  Dutch 
descent  Hiight  be  put  down  at  300,000,  and  those  of  British  or 
other  European  descent  at  162,000,  or  slightly  more  than  2  to 
1 ;  while  in  the  Cape  Colony,  including  Griqualand  proper,  the 
numbers  would  be  220,000  Dutch  to  120,000  English  or  other 
Europeans,  or  in  the  proportion  of  rather  less  than  2  to  1. 

It  is,  however,  to  their  qualities  rather  than  their  numbers  that 
the  Dutch  owe  their  pohtical  preponderance.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  the  chief  landholders,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  an  axiom 
that  whoever  holds  the  land  holds  the  balance  of  political  power, 
and  they  have  all  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  defects  of  a  community 
of  land-holding  yeomen.  They  recognise  no  superior,  but  they  are 
willing  to  accept  everyone  as  an  equid  provided  he  is  white.  They 
have  a  disinclination  for  sudden  change  and  a  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  give  them  in  any  political  contest  a  tremendous  advantage 
ever  British  colonists,  who,  in  an  atmosphere  of  colonial  freedom, 
are  in  political  matters  something  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  always 
ready  to  hear  and  believe  some  new  thing.  If  I  might  coin  a 
xuune  for  our  Dutch  fellow  colonists,  I  would  say  that  they  are  not 
Penuxsratic-Tories,  of  whom  I  beheve  there  are  some  specimens  in 
this  country,  but  '*  Conservative  Republicans.''  I  wish  I  had  the 
ability  to  make  you  recognise  how  very  like  an  old-fashioned 
English  fanner  this  same  much-abused  Dutch  Boer  is,  and  how  it 
is  no  more  right  to  accept  as  the  type  of  the  race  the  agitators  in 
and  about  Gape  Town,  who  trade  upon  his  prejudices  by  abusing 
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England,  or  the  marauding  ruffians  who  are  givmg  us  so  much 
trouble  in  Beohuanaland,  than  it  would  be  to  take  the  drunken 
blackguards  who  are  pursuing  the  same  career  as  fair  types  of 
English  colonists.  A  sober,  temperate,  God-fearing  man,  the 
double  isolation  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  his  pursuits  and  the 
absence  of  a  common  language  strengthens  the  prejudices  of  the 
Boer  and  makes  him  suspicious  of  English  ideas,  which  he 
associates  with  the  smart  tricks  from  which  he  or  his  friends  have 
on  some  occasions  suffered.  But  I  make  bold  to  say  that  no 
Englishman  has  ever  settled  at  the  Cape  as  a  farmer — that  is,  as 
one  exposed  to  the  same  vicissitudes  and  temptations  as  his  Dutch 
neighbours — who  has  not  imbibed  a  respect  and  liking  for  that 
rugged,  obstinate  race,  even  if  he  does  not  become  in  his  way  of 
looking  at  things  colonial  more  Boer  than  the  Boers  themselyes. 

I  think  that  very  often  there  is  too  little  distinction  drawn  in 
this  country  between  men  of  this  sort  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  the 
Free  State,  who,  though  not  filled  with  that  philanthropy  which 
you  must  remember  even  here  is  only  the  growth  of  this  century, 
yet  treat  their  native  dependents  as  a  rule  with  moderation  and 
kindness,  and  those  wilder  and  more  turbulent  spirits  who,  located 
on  the  confines  of  civilisation  in  the  Transvaal  and  elsewhere,  act 
as  men  of  strong  and  masterful  European  nationalities  always  do 
act  under  such  circumstances. 

Indeed,  if  some  revelations  recently  published  by  an  ex-Premier 
of  Queensland  are  to  be  taken  as  fact,  the  Gape,  with  all  its  un- 
enviable notoriety,  is  a  far  more  comfortable  place  for  a  native  than 
some  of  our  other  British  Colonies.  The  defect  of  the  Dutch  part 
of  the  Cape  population  is  a  want  of  energy  and  enterprise,  arising, 
not  so  much  from  any  inherent  personal  quaUty,  as  from  the  dead 
weight  imposed  on  the  Dutch  Boer  by  the  difference  of  language, 
which  prevents  him  from  enlarging  his  ideas,  except  through  the 
educational  medium  afforded  by  the  Dutch  tongue.  This  question 
of  language  is  indeed  a  very  vital  one  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  has  become  a  sentiment,  and  sentiment  is  of  all  things  the  most 
difficult  to  deal  with.  Progress,  education,  civilisation  itself,  all 
point  to  English  as  the  language  of  the  future.  Prejudice,  mas- 
querading under  the  garb  of  natural  feeling,  obstinately  clings  to 
the  Dutch  tongue.  Perhaps  the  oddest  thing  in  the  whole  con- 
troversy is  the  fact  that  the  noisy  band  of  agitators  who  head  the 
Dutch  revival  are  mostly  of  French  descent,  and  two  centuries  ago 
had  their  own  mother  tongue  crushed  out  of  them  by  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.    There  can  be  little  doubt 
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how  the  contest  will  terminate,  for  oommon  sense  is  an  inheritance 
of  Tentonic  people  all  orer  the  world ;  and  there  are  not  wanting 
enoonraging  signs  that  the  English  language  and  English  ideas 
are  destined  to  have,  at  no  distant  date,  a  peaceful  Victory  in  South 
Africa,  and  that  the  tough  and  stubborn  materials  of  the  European 
race  in  that  country  will  be  welded  into  a  union  which  will  be  all 
the  more  real  and  lasting  for  the  slowness  with  which  it  has  been 
brought  about. 

The  other  great  section  of  our  population — ^I  mean  the  native 
races — ^would  take  in  themselves  a  volume  to  describe,  and  anyone 
doing  so  labours  under  the  disability  that  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed 
between  our  ideas  and  theirs,  and  their  hopes  and  aspirations  :  to 
the  dim  stirrings  of  their  imperfectly  developed  intellects  Europeans 
are  and  must  remain  entire  strangers.  England  and  Englishmen 
can  govern  native  races,  can  turn  them  into  good  customers,  into 
orderly  subjects,  and  into  indifferent  Christians,  but  neither  they  nor 
their  religion  can  ever  hope  to  gain  their  sympathy  or  their  affections, 
as  far  inferior  peoples,  and  religions  which  we  consider  false,  have 
been  able  to  do.  In  South  Africa  we  are  on  the  fringe  of  the  great 
African  problem,  and  on  the  only  threshold  which  Europeans  can 
ever  hope  to  enter  except  at  the  cost  of  abandoning  all  those  ties 
which  go  to  make  up  the  value  of  European  society.  From  the 
north,  the  great  negro  reservoir  in  the  interior  of  Africa  in  the  past 
has  welled  over  and  driven  down  successive  hordes,  who  have 
driven  out  their  predecessors.  Now  this  tide  has  come  to  a  stand- 
still against  the  flood  of  European  invasion  on  the  south,  and  all 
along  the  point  of  contact  a  struggle  is  going  on — ^I  am  by  no 
means  so  sure  at  all  points  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  negroid  race, 
who  have  an  extraordinary  inherent  vitaUty.  War  has  succeeded 
war  along  the  eastern  coast  line,  but  the  Kafir  and  the  Fingo  were 
never  more  numerous,  and  they,  by  perfectly  peaceful  means  along 
a  certain  line,  drive  back  and  dispossess  their  white  conquerors, 
who  find  it  more  profitable  to  sublet  their  land  to  native  tenants 
than  to  try  and  farm  in  black  man*s  country.  It  is  a  very  carious 
problem,  whether  in  Kaffraria  and  in  Natal  the  experiences  of 
Central  America  may  not  be  repeated,  and  Europeans  have  to  give 
way  to  the  peaceful  re-conquest  of  the  inferior  race.  However  this 
may  be  settled,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  value  of  the 
natives  as  customers  and  labourers.  All  they  want  is  the  Pojc 
Britanmca  and  a  firm  government,  and  they  surprisingly  soon  learn 
to  wear  European  clothing,  and  to  buy  and  pay  for  European 
manufactures.    The  Diamond  Fields  taught  a  useful  lesson  in  this 
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respect,  for  the  native  labourers  came  for  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  interior  to  labour  in  the  mines,  and  returned,  or  rather  used  to 
return  (for  the  Transvaal  Customs  regulations,  which  seem  to 
include  confiscation  of  native  property,  has  sadly  interfered  with 
this  trade)  loaded  with  European  manufiactures.  There  are 
millions  of  black  men  in  Africa  who,  if  they  can  be  got  to  wear 
clothes  and  buy  our  goods,  are  just  as  valuable  customers  as  any- 
one else,  and  IJiey  are  never  likely,  to  bother  about  protection  for 
their  native  industry,  as  their  more  intelligent  brethren  have  a 
knack  of  doing.  One  great  value  of  the  native  population  in  South 
Africa  is  that  it  is  the  natural  door  to  this  immensely  valuable 
trade,  which  lies  ready  to  our  hand,  and  in  the  development  of 
which  we  shall  find  much  more  profit  than  in  shooting  down  our 
customers.  It  is  the  national  heritage  of  Great  Britain,  and,  if  it 
would  not  trench  too  much  on  politics,  I  would  fain  ask  you  to 
reflect  whether  we  are,  by  our  recent  and  our  present  action  in 
South  Africa,  showing  a  surprising  insensibiUty  to  a  source  of 
wealth  which  deserves  the  utmost  encouragement  and  attention. 

To  sum  up,  population  in  South  Africa  is  divided  into  two  great 
divisions — European  and  black,  or  native — ^nearly  half  a  million  of 
the  former,  and  two  miUions  and  a  half  of  the  latter. 

The  European  is  divided  into  Dutch  and  British — say,  830,000 
of  the  former,  and  162,000  of  the  latter,  while  the  native  races 
consist  of  negroid  races,  such  as  Fingos,  Kaffirs  and  Bechnanas, 
andHottentots  and  Bushmen,  who  perhaps  number  together  120,000 
out  of  the  total  of  2,500,000. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between  a  com- 
munity so  constituted  and  that  which  we  find  in  any  other  British 
Colony  equally  well  suited  for  European  occupation. 

In  the  place  of  a  democracy  crowded  into  large  cities,  and  a  few 
enormously  wealthy  landowners,  who  graze  huge  tracts  of  unin- 
habited country,  or  a  population  of  European  farmers,  depending 
for  their  labour  on  Europeans  like  themselves,  we  have  a 
population  of  substantial  yeomen,  occupying  moderately-sized 
estates,  neither  very  wealthy  nor  very  poor,  and  the  place  of  the 
democracy  and  the  labouring  class  is  taken  by  the  coloured  races, 
who,  though  they  have  equal  rights  before  the  law,  are  socially 
separated  by  a  wide  gulf  from  the  intelligent  and  governing  classes. 
The  problems  in  government  to  which  this  state  of  affairs  must 
give  rise  have  yet  to  be  solved,  but  it  may  be  predicted  that,  what- 
ever the  solution  may  be  it  will  result  in  a  very  different  sociefy 
from  that  which  obtains  in  those  countries  which  have  imported 
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with  their  population  a  good  many  of  the  difficnlties  and  dangers 
which  beset  the  relations  of  rich  and  poor,  or  the  haves  and  the 
have  nets,  in  older  and  more  settled  communities. 

Dbbt. 

The  public  debt  contracted  by  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  amounted,  at  the  end  of  1888,  to  £20,500,000,  reduced,  by 
means  of  the  sinking  fund,  to  £19,671,000,  contracted  for  the 
service  of  the  general  government,  and  £1,184,000,  reduced  by 
means  of  sinking  fund  to  £1,189,000  for  the  service  of  corporate 
bodies  under  guarantee  of  the  Government— making  a  total  debt  of 
£20,810,000,  involving  an  annual  charge  of  £1,142,626  for  interest 
and  sinking  fund. 

The  debt  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

Satjeot  to  a  ainkiii£r  fond,  1  per  oent £16,449,000 

Rwleeinabte  at  fixed  periods    3,762,000 

Perpetual  anntdtiefl   599,000 

Total    £20,810,000 

The  services  for  which  this  debt  has  been  incurred  are  as 
follows : — 


Baflwrnys £12,700,000 

Harbooxs 1,602,000 

Bridges    392,000 

Loans  for  local  bodies  230,000 

Bimdxy    PaUio     Works,    Immigration,    Telegraphs, 

Gaols,  &o 960,000 

War 4,473,000 

Dellcienciea  of  inoome  before  1870 463,000 

Total £20,810,000 

or  £15,900,000  productive  and  £4,800,000  unproductive.  Owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  population  it  is  impossible,  for  the  purposes  of 
calculation,  to  estimate  the  indebtedness  per  head  of  the  Colony. 
If  we  take  the  gross  number  of  population,  including  natives,  the 
indebtedness  will  be  by  no  means  excessive;  if,  however,  the 
European  population  be  alone  taken  into  account,  and  if  no 
reckoning  be  made  of  the  population  beyond  the  border  who  are 
served  by  the  pubUc  works,  and  who  contribute  by  their  trade  to  the 
finances  of  the  Colony,  the  Cape  would  appear  as  having  per  head  a 
very  heavy  liability.  The  mean  is  between  these  two  extremes,  and 
varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  value  which  the  person  who 
estimates  may  choose  to  assign  to  the  native  unit  of  population 
in  comparison  with  the  European.  In  comparison  of  gross 
indebtedness  with  the  Australasian  group  of  Colonies,  the  Cape 
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owes  less  than  Yiotoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  New  Zealand,  but 
more  than  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 

In  estimating,  however,  the  liability  of  South  Afrioa  and  the 
consequent  financial  interest  of  Great  Britain  in  that  dependency, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  debb  of  Natal,  which  amounted,  at 
the  end  of  1883,  to  a  sum  of  £2,554,000,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  was  incurred  for  construction  of  railways.  This,  added  to 
the  debt  of  the  Cape  Colony,  makes  the  total  hability  towards  the 
public  creditor  of  South  Africa  at  the  end  of  1888  £23,864,000.  It 
is  impossible  to  gauge  the  amounts  of  private  indebtedness  which 
should  be  added,  but,  including  the  capital  invested  in  private 
companies  of  which  the  share  capital  is  held  in  this  country,  and 
the  loans  on  real  estate  and  mercantile  credits,  we  shall  be  within 
the  mark  if  we  estimate  the  total  liabilities  of  South  Africa  to  Great 
Britain  at  not  less  than  forty  millions  sterling,  a  sum  which  is 
surely  sufiScient  to  create  a  reciprocal  interest  of  the  strongest  kind 
between  borrower  and  lender,  and  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  union 
between  a  Dependency  and  the  Mother  Country  who  has  such  large 
interests  at  stake  in  it. 

Railways,  &c. 

Before  turning  to  the  resources  of  the  country  to  which  we  must 
look  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  very  considerable  liability,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  as  regards  some  of  the  values  which  we 
have  received  for  so  large  a  public  expenditure  of  borrowed 
money.  I  need  say  nothing  about  the  unfortunate  entry  of  4^ 
millions  for  war — that,  I  fear,  must  be  written  off  as  dead  loss.  I 
could  not  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  subject  without  trenching 
upon  the  forbidden  ground  of  politics,  but  I  think  that  most  of 
my  hearers  will  agree  with  me  that  money  so  spent  is  about  the 
most  unprofitable  investment  that  can  be  found  for  the  national 
resources. 

By  far  the  largest  amount  of  debt  has  been  incurred  for  railways, 
and  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  a  Cape  colonist  is  able  to  enter 
with  some  degree  of  pride.  Up  to  1878,  that  is,  httle  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  the  Cape  was  behind  almost  every  British  Possession 
in  railway  enterprise,  the  total  mileage  being  only  68  miles. 

At  the  present  moment  we  have  in  the  Cape  Colony — 

1,500  mileH  of  Goyemment  line  completed  or  m  operation. 
60  miles  of  Goyemment  line  under  constmctioD. 
42  miles  of  priyate  line  completed  and  in  operation. 
40  miles  of  private  line  under  construction. 

104  miles  of  mineral  line,  from  the  coast  to  the  copper  mines, 
belonging  to  a  private  company. 
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To  which  should  be  added — 

98  milfls  In  the  sister  Colony  of  Natal,  open  for  traffio. 
116  milfls  under  oonstmotioo, 

makiiig  for  South  Africa  a  total  of  1,744  miles  actually  in  opera- 
tion»  and  216  under  construction,  including  104  miles  of  mineral 
lipe. 

In  other  words,  in  ten  years  South  Africa,  which  has  been,  and 
IB  I  fear  still,  associated  in  the  minds  of  most  people  with  the  not 
Tery  progressive  bullock  waggon,  has  placed  itself  abreast,  if  not 
in  adyance,  of  the  most  prosperous  and  enterprising  Australian 
Colonies  in  this  matter  of  opening  interior  communications.  The 
railways  in  the  Cape  Colony,  both  Government  and  private,  are 
solidly  constructed  on  the  8  ft.  6  in.  gauge,  of  the  best  workman- 
ship and  material,  and  are  laid  960  miles  with  steel  and  iron  rails 
mixed,  45  lbs.  to  the  yard,  and  the  remainder,  consisting  of  the 
portion  more  recently  constructed,  with  steel  rails  60  lbs.  to  the 
yard.  I  can  give  no  better  instance  of  the  solidity  of  the  work 
than  by  saying  that  I  myself  recently  travelled  840  miles  in  ten 
hours,  which,  over  a  line  of  this  gauge,  is  a  sufiScient  proof  of  the 
excellent  workmanship  and  the  substantial  nature  of  the  road. 

The  main  line  stretches  from  the  Cape  Town  Docks,  670  miles, 
to  the  Orange  Biver,  which  is  70  miles  from  Eimberley.  Woiks  in 
the  shape  of  railway  bridges  are  being  undertaken  on  the  inter- 
vening portion,  which  will,  we  hope,  soon  be  completed,  and  convert 
Kimberley  into  an  emporium  for  the  distant  interior  trade. 

The  total  cost  of  the  whole  mileage  of  1,560  miles  of  Govem- 
xnent  line  is  £14,000,000,  including  rolling  stock  and  cost  of  raising 
loans,  of  which  loans  £600,000  has  been  paid  off  by  means  of 
sinking  fund  and  redemption  to  date;  and  £800,000  has  been 
expended  out  of  revenue,  leaving  the  liability  to  the  pubUc  creditor 
on  this  account  at  £12,700,000,  or  at  the  rate  per  mile  of  £8,140.  An 
average  mileage  of  nearly  1,100  miles  was  operated  during  1883, 
and  the  net  return  towards  interest  on  capital  was  a  gross  sum  of 
£266,000,  equal  to  a  percentage  of  rather  more  than  2^  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  employed.  I  should  add  that  on  the  western  railway 
firom  Gape  Town  to  the  interior  the  contribution  towards  interest 
was  at  tiie  rate  of  8^  per  cent. 

These  figures,  which  are,  I  think,  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  show 
that  no  part  of  the  British  Empire  has  made  greater  strides,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  than  South  Africa  in  this  matter  of 
railway  construction  during  the  past  decade,  and  I  think  also 
that  the  returns,  though  not  perhaps  all  that  we  could  wish, 
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encourage  as  to  think  that  this  portion  of  our  debt  has  been  wisely 
invested,  and  holds  out  hope  of  great  future  prosperity. 

Habbours. 

The  next  largest  item  in  the  expenditure  of  our  debt  is  harbours, 
upon  which  £1,602,000  has  been  spent. 

The  result  of  the  works  at  Table  Bay  has  been  an  unqualified 
success.  The  bay  has  been  effectually  protected,  so  that  loss  of 
life  and  property  by  shipwreck,  which  was  in  former  years  dis- 
tressingly frequent,  is  now  comparatively  unknown.  The  trade  of  the 
port  is  carried  on  at  commodious  docks,  and  a  graving  dock  440  ft. 
in  length  has  been  constructed,  which  is  capable  of  accommodating 
any  vessel  likely  to  go  round  the  Cape. 

At  East  London  and  the  Eowie  Biver  the  efforts  to  contend  with 
bar  harbours  have  been  partially  successful,  and  are  still  in  pro- 
gress. 

Telegraphs. 

The  Colony  has  invested  £847,000  in  its  telegraph  system,  of 
which  £171,000  represents  borrowed  capital,  and  the  remainder  has 
been  expended  out  of  revenue.  There  are  4,031  miles  of  line  and 
8,286  miles  of  wire. 

Oddly  enough,  the  telegraph  is,  of  all  modern  conveniences,  a 
very  popular  institution  in  the  neighbouring  Dutch  Bepublio  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  which,  though  in  many  respects  rather  primitive, 
has  expended  a  very  considerable  sum  in  erecting  lines  and  com- 
pleting its  system,  the  advantage  of  which  is  fully  recognised  by 
the  Yolksraad  or  Legislative  Assembly,  chiefly  composed  of  farmers. 
This  system,  together  with  that  of  Natal,  is  linked  with  that  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  telegraph  convention. 
A  message  of  ten  words  can  be  sent  anywhere  in  South  Africa  for 
one  shilUng,  with  a  charge  of  sixpence  for  every  additional  five 
words. 

BfilDGEa 

There  remains  one  branch  of  public  works  in  the  Cape  Colony  to 
which,  before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  think  that  I  ought 
to  call  attention.  I  refer  to  bridges.  Out  of  our  public  debt  nearly 
£400,000  has  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  five  bridges — ^works 
which  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  and  which,  under  the 
surrounding  circumstances,  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  called  remarkable. 
Up  to  within  a  few  years  ago  the  Orange  Biver,  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Colony,  was  unbridged,  and  for  seven 
months  in  every  year,  during  the  time  it  was  in  flood,  it  proved  a 
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terrible  obstacle  to  trade,  Landreds  of  bullock  waggons  being 
delayed  on  its  banks  at  the  fords,  over  which  the  only  means  of 
communication  were  indifferent  ferries.  To  Mr.  (now  Sir  John  C.) 
Molteno,  the  first  Premier  of  the  Oolony  under  Besponsible  Govern- 
ment,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  undertaken  the  great  work  of 
effectaally  bridging  this  river. 

On  his  suggestion  four  large  iron  bridges,  varying  from  900  to 
1,400  ft.  in  length,  resting  on  iron  cylinders  70  ft.  from  the  river 
bed,  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  J6850,000,  every  pound  of  iron  and  of 
cement  for  filling  the  cylinders  having  to  be  hauled  from  the  coast 
at  a  cost  of  £15  to  £20  a  ton.  The  benefit  derived  from  these 
works  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  received  from  tolls 
brought  a  return  in  1882  varying  on  the  several  bridges  from  15 
per  cent,  to  2^  per  cent.,  and  in  1882  from  10  per  cent,  to  2i  per 
cent,  on  the  large  sum  which  they  cost.  The  other  bridge,  con- 
structed out  of  borrowed  money — for,  with  the  exception  of  those 
specified,  all  bridges  in  the  Colony  have  been  constructed  out  of 
revenue — ^is  over  the  Eei  Biver,  between  the  Colony  proper  and  the 
native  dependencies  of  the  Colony.  The  total  cost  was  £50,000, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Fingoes — ^the  traffic  with 
which  tribe  largely  contributes  to  the  annual  return — ^gave  a 
voluntary  subscription  of  £1,500  towards  the  construction  of  this 
work.  The  tolls  from  the  bridge  gave  a  net  return  in  1883  of  8^ 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  construction.  The  average  net  return  on 
all  the  bridges  was  in  1882  6*7  per  cent,  on  cost  of  construction, 
and  in  1888  4*8  per  cent. 

I  have  now  briefly  run  through  the  several  public  works  of  the 
Colony  for  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  public  debt  has  been 
incurred.  I  trust  that  I  have  at  any  rate  shown  that  in  this 
direction  neither  backwardness  nor  want  of  enterprise  can  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  people  of  South  Africa,  but  that  within  the  past. 
ten  years  they  have  caught  up  in  the  race  and  placed  themselves  in 
this  respect  abreast  of  the  other  self-governing  Dependencies  of 
Great  Britain.  To  sum  up,  the  Colony  has  invested  in  works  of  a 
remunerative  character : — 

BanwayB £14,000,000 

TdegnphB  348,000 

Httbonn    .^        1,602,000 

Bridges 392,000 

Loutf  to  Pablio  Bodies  for  Works       230,000 

£16,572,000 

out  of  a  debt  of  £20,810,000 
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I  will  now  turn  to  the  question  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  and 
to  some  consideration  of  the  resources  which  warrant  the  community 
in  incurring  so  heavy  an  outlay. 

Bevbnue  and  Expenditube. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  Gape  Colony  for  the  past 
five  years  has  been  as  follows : — 

Revenue.  Expenditure. 

1879-80         £2,622,023  £2,257,075 

1880-81         3,009,962  2,806,022 

1881-82         3.524,858  3,278,786 

1882-83         3,306,537  3,686,288 

1883-84        2,941,054  (Eetimatecl)  3,450,000 

£15,304,434  £15,478,160 

leaving  a  small  deficiency  on  the  whole  period  of  £174,000. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  five  years  preceding  this  period  show 
a  considerable  gross  surplus.  The  deficiency  in  revenue  which  is 
unfortunately  to  be  noticed  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  period  for 
which  I  have  given  the  figures  is  due  to  a  reaction  from  the  four 
years  of  war,  and  of  the  inflation  caused  by  an  enormous  military 
expenditure  in  a  revenue  which  depends,  to  a  great  degree,  on 
customs  derived  from  imports,  and  affords  a  proof,  if  any  were 
needed,  of  the  self-evident  truth  that  wars  which  colonists  are  so 
often  accused  of  fomenting  for  their  own  advantage  are  really  as 
baneful  from  a  material  as  from  a  moral  standpoint,  and  that  the 
few  who  may  chance  to  enrich  themselves  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
the  many,  and  at  the  cost  of  certain  future  distress  to  the  community. 
This  lesson,  sharp  though  it  may  be,  has  not  been  lost  on  the  Cape« 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
which  the  Cape  Parliament  dreads  it  is  a  native  outbreak,  and  that 
this  fear  is  the  best  possible  safeguard  against  extreme  measures  in 
experimental  native  government.  During  the  late  session  of  the 
Colonial  Government,  and  since  that  time,  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
are  being  made  by  a  reduction  of  expenditure  in  every  direction, 
and  by  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes,  to  secure  a  financial  equili- 
brium ;  but  the  best  guarantee  that  this  will  be  brought  about  ia 
the  fact  that  the  political  power  lies  in  the  hands  of  moderate  land- 
holders, who  fear,  beyond  all  things,  a  deficit  in  the  revenue,  fi-om 
the  knowledge  that  all  financial  burdens  must  ultimately  fall  on 
their  most  cherished  possessions,  which  is,  unlike  other  forms  of 
capital,  fixed  and  irremovable.  There  is  no  fluctuating  democracy 
in  the  Cape  to  press  for  loans  in  order  to  provide  public  works  to 
keep  up  wages,  regardless  of  where  the  money  is  to  come  from 
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to  pay  the  interest.  The  power  of  the  purse  is  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  property,  who  know  that  financial  difficulties  constitute  a  mort- 
gage upon  that  property,  and  this  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  considering  the  financial  stability  of  the  Colony,  which  is,  I 
believe,  among  British  Dependencies,  peculiar  in  this  distribution 
of  political  power. 

Both  the  revenue  and  expenditare  of  the  Cape  Colony  are, 
like  that  of  most  other  Colonies,  swollen  by  large  sums  for  rail- 
way receipts  and  for  railway  expenditure,  but  there  are  some 
feaiores  peculiar  to  South  Africa,  and  deserving  of  some  notice, 
on  the  expenditure  side — tlie  very  large  sums  expended  for  defence, 
border  police,  and  native  government.    These  three  items  figure — 

Defence,  or  what  we  maj  call  the  Colonial  Army        . .  £200,000 
Bolder  PoUoe,  an  anned  force,  ohiefly  need  in  suppres- 
sing stock  thefte   100,000 

GoTemment  of  extn-oolonial  native  territories. .         . .      40,000 

£340,000 

which  is  the  price  which  the  Gape  pays  for  the  responsibility 
entailed  by  the  large  native  population  (equa  co  about  one-sixth 
of  the  total  revenue,  excluding  the  amount  derived  from  railways), 
a  fact  which  deserves  to  be  remembered  when  th3  Cape  is  blamed, 
«8  it  sometimes  is,  for  being  indifferent  to  its  duties  and  obli- 
gations. 

On  the  side  of  revenue,  the  Cape  is  remarkable  for  the  small 
amount  which  it  derives,  compared  with  the  great  Australian 
Colonies,  from  the  sale  of  Grown  lands.  While  those  fortunate 
eommunities  are  able  to  count  their  revenue  from  this  source  ty 
millions,  the  Gape  only  derives  a  few  thousands  a  year,  the  average 
annoal  amount  received  from  this  source  during  the  past  three 
years  only  being  ig50,000  per  annum — about  one  quarter  of  the 
amount  of  the  annual  diminution  of  the  debt  by  means  of  sinking 
fond— the  total  land  revenue,  including  lease  rents  and  sales,  being 
less  than  £250,000  per  annum.  The  two  great  sources  of 
revenue  are  Customs  and  Bailways,  which  each  contribute  nearly 
a  million  out  of  the  total  three  millions. 

Questions  concerning  population  and  development,  revenue  and 
expenditure,  are  each  of  them  interesting  to  colonists  and  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  Colony,  but  it  is  a  consideration  of  the 
fiM^  and  inferences  connected  with  the  trade  of  South  Africa  which 
will — or,  at  any  rate,  ought  to — ^have  the  most  general  interest  in 
this  country,  particularly  at  a  time  when  there  are  not  wanting 
signs  that  tiie  commercial  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  will  not  'be 

0 
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allowed  to  remain  unchallenged,  but  that  eager  rivals  are  seeking- 
whether  they,  too,  cannot  learn  the  lesson  and  reap  the  profits 
which  are  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  spread  of  her  Colonial 
Empire. 

The  trade  of  South  Africa  is  valuable,  not  only  from  its  actual 
extent  and  scope — which  is,  indeed,  though  considerable,  surpassed 
by  that  of  many  other  parts  of  the  world — but  because  the  prospects 
and  possibilities  of  the  future  promise  an  unlimited  extension; 
because  when  you  deal  with  the  two  miUions  in  South  AMca  yott 
are  on  the  threshold  of  the  many  millions  who  inhabit  the  southern 
portion  of  that  vast  continent,  and  because  South  Africa  is  the 
door  through  which  those  miUions  can  and  will  be  reached,  and 
because  that  door  is  in  British  hands. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  illustrate  my  meaning  by  an 
example.  In  1869,  the  British  Government  extended  their  pro- 
tection over  the  Basuto  people,  who  were  then  utterly  beggared, 
homeless,  and  starving.  In  ten  years'  time,  under  the  Pajc 
Britannica  and  wise  care  of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments, 
the  trade  of  Basutoland  had  grown,  according  to  the  most  com- 
petent judges,  to  the  annual  value  of  half  a  million  sterling,  and 
the  Basutos  themselves  were  the  most  industrious  people  and  the 
largest  producers,  whether  white  or  black,  in  South  Africa.  I  saw 
the  tribe  in  1869,  when  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  proclaimed  the 
sovereignty.  They  were  starving  savages,  and  there  was  not  a 
trader's  shop  in  the  territory.  In  1879,  ten  years  later,  the  country 
was  filled  with  traders,  several  of  whom  had  stocks  of  manufactured 
goods  from  J620,000  to  £50,000  in  value,  while  clothes,  saddles^ 
ploughs,  and  other  articles  of  European  manufacture  found  ready 
sale.  The  Basutos  were  only  150,000  in  number — a  mere  handful 
compared  with  the  millions  in  Africa ;  but  I  think  our  experience 
there  teaches  us  a  useful  lesson  of  the  enormous  trade  value  which 
these  native  races  may  yet  become  to  the  Mother  Country,  and 
points  a  lesson  which  deserves  study  from  those  who  wonder 
whether  any  good  thing  can  come  out  of  South  Africa. 

The  trade  figures  for  the  last  five  years  for  the  Gape  Colony  are 
as  follows : — 

Total  Impoiia.  Exports.       Est.  Diamonds. 

1879  ..         ..£7,080,229  3,664,735  +  £2,600,000        £6,164,73-3 

1880  ..         ..    7,648,863  4,268,700  +     2,600,000  6,768,700 

1881  ..         ..    9,227,171  4,140,042  +     2,600,000  6,640,000 

1882  ..         ..    9,372,019  4,331,626  +    2,600,000  6,831,626 

1883  . .         . .    6,470,391  6,970,300  including  2,742,400  (actual) 

:  In  giving  these  figures  I  have  been  compelled  to  estimate  the 
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▼alneof  diamonds  exported,  no  actual  record  having  been  kept 
until  the  end  of  1882.  The  figures  are  probably  below  the  true 
amount. 

It  i?ill  be  noticed  that  the  total  trade  value  of  exports  and 
imports  combined  increased  from  1879,  when  it  stood  at  £13,2i6fi00 
till  1882,  when  it  reached  £16,208,645,  meeting,  in  1888,  with  a 
sndden  sharp  decline  to  £18,440,691,  or  a  fall  of  nearly  20  per 
cent. 

From  the  figures  given  above,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  deduct 
the  value  of  Government  material  imported  for  railways  and  other 
pablio  works,  and  paid  for  out  of  loans,  when  the  result  is  still 
more  striking.    These  were  as  follows  : — 


1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


£101,747 
211,724 
261,084 
787,189 
906,615 


Correcting  the  figures  accordingly,  we  have  in  value  of  merchan- 
dise imported  and  exported — 

Valae  of  Value  of  Trade  Value,  Ez- 

ImportB.  Ezportf.  porta  and  Imports. 

1882 £8,684,830  £6,131,696  £16,416,466 

1883 6,663,776  6,970,330  12,534,106 

And,  adding  the  figures  for  the  same  years  for  Natal,  viz. : 

Trade  Valae,  Ex. 
Imports.  Exports.  ports  and  Imports. 

1882  £2,213,000  £732,000  £2,946,000 

1883  1,761,000  832,000  2,683,000 

we  shall  get  the  trade  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  whole 
of  South  Africa  together — 

1882     £18,361,466 

1883     16,117,106 

This  great  falling  off  is  to  be  attributed  to  several  causes — to  a 
collapse  of  speculation  in  mining  scrip  and  in  ostriches,  to  a 
anccession  of  severe  droughts,  the  falling  ofif  of  trade  owing  to 
nAtive  disturbances  in  the  Transkei  and  in  Basutoland,  and  also  to 
the  occurrences  in  Bechnanaland  and  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Transvaal,  which  have  largely  affected  the  trade  with  the  natives 
in  and  beyond  their  borders,  as  well  as  the  rebound  from  the 
inflated  importations  on  war  account,  to  which  I  have  alluded 
above.  This  depression  in  trade,  synchronising  as  it  does  witli 
similar  fluctuations  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  is  not»  perhaps, 
remarkable,  and  a  return  to  a  normal  state  of  things  may  be  con< 
fidenily  expected  when  the  causes  which  produced  it  are  removed ; 
but  it  is  idle  to  conceal  that  much  depends  on  the  speedy  torminr 
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atlon  of  the  state  of  political  ferment  and  unrest  in  wliich  the 
country  is  now  plunged,  which,  among  Europeans  and  natives 
alike,  creates  distrust  and  alarm,  and,  in  a  thousand  ways,  prevents 
the  legitimate  development  of  enterprise  and  trade.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  exports,  however,  maintain  their  value,  and  that 
they  show  a  very  considerable  excess  over  the  imports  of  the 
Colony,  showing  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country  is  in 
no  way  impaired.  In  1888  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Colony 
was  £1,406,000,  and  the  figures  of  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  are  even  more  favourable,  showing,  in  that  period,  a  balance 
of  nearly  one  million  to  the  credit  of  the  Colony — or  at  the  rate  of 
£2,000,000  per  annum — which,  though  for  the  time  depressing 
enough  to  the  importer  and  to  the  mercantile  man,  affords  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Colony  is  in  the  fair  way  to  right  itself,  and 
that  it  will,  at  no  distant  date,  once  more  exhibit  an  upward 
tendency  in  its  trade  returns  on  both  sides  of  the  account.  It  is, 
however;  in  looking  back  to  the  time  preceding  the  discovery  of  the 
Diamond  Fields  that  we  are  really  able  to  measure  the  advance 
that  has  been  made  in  South  African  trade,  and  to  estimate  at 
its  full  value  the  enormous  progress  which  the  Colony  has  made, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  sharp  rebound. 
In  1868  and  1869  the  figures  were  as  follows : — 


Cape — 
1868 
1869 

Natal 

Value  of  Imports. 

Value  of  UzportB. 

Trade  Value  of 

Exports  and 

Imports  combined. 

..  £1,996,606 
..      1,968,191 

£2,320,326 
2,267,255 

£4,316,932 
4,235,446 

1868 
1869 

317,432 
380,331 

271,949 
363,262 

589,371 
643,593 

For  the  whole  of  South  Africa  the  trade  value  of  imports  and 
exports  combined  was : 

1868 £4,634,364 

1869 4,879,039 

If  we  compare  these  figures  with  those  I  have  given  above,  not 
for  the  years  of  the  greatest  expansion  of  trade,  but  for  those  of 
the  year  1883,  when  the  full  effect  of  the  depression  was  felt — and 
the  combined  trade  value  as  given  above  was,  exclusive  of  Govern- 
ment imports,  J615,117,106 — they  will  show  that  the  trade  of 
South  Africa  has  absolutely  trebled  itself  since  the  discovery  of 
the  Diamond  Fields,  a  proportional  result  which  is  not,  I  believe, 
surpassed  by  any  other  British  Dependency  in  the  same  time,  and 
should,  I  think,  make  us  take  heart  for  the  future,  and  be  a 
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sufficient  answer  to  those  who  are  plunged  in  despair  because  the 
unlimited  expansion  has  received  a  temporary  check. 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  exports  from  South  Africa  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  wool  and  skins.  Out  of  the  total  exports — 
^,800,000— in  1868,  J62,0OO,00O  came  from  this  source,  and 
of  £2,267,000  in  1869,  £1,800,000,  while  at  present— and,  indeed, 
in  1879,  within  ten  years  from  the  years  mentioned,  the  largest 
part  of  the  exports  are  due  to  those  commodities  which  have  been 
almost  entirely  developed  in  their  present  shape  since  1870,  and 
which  are  special  and  peculiar,  among  British  Colonies,  to  South 
Africa.  I  refer  to  diamonds,  ostrich  feathers,  and  mohair.  But 
figures  will  best  illustrate  my  meaning.    The  exports  were — 

1869.  1870.  1868. 

Ostiioh  feathers £70,000        £664,000        £931,000 

Mohtat         14,000  130,000  271,000 

Diamonds 24,000       2.500,000*      2,742,0001* 

TuM £108,000    £3,284,000      £3,944,000 

or    an  increase    from  £108,000  to    a  value  of  very    close  on 

j£4,000,000,  and  a  proportionate  addition  to  the  purchasing  power 

of  the  country.    It  must  be  remembered,  as  I  have  said,  that 

these  industries  are,  as  far  as  British  Oolonies  are  concerned, 

peculiar  to  the  Cape,  and  therefore  the  interest  and  importance 

attaching  to  them  will  be,  I  trust,  my  excuse  for  detaining  you  for 

a  few  minutes  with  a  somewhat  fuller  description  of  the  facts 

connected  with  these  staples  than  the  mere  list  of  figures  which  I 

have  just  given.    Before  doing  so  I  will  briefly  notice  one  or  two 

other 

Abticlbs  of  Expobt. 

Wool  is  still  the  main  staple  of  our  agricultural  industry,  but 
neither  in  value  nor  in  quantity — ^nor  yet,  I  fear  I  must  add,  in 
qnaUtj — ^has  it  shown  that  advance  which  those  interested  in  the 
Colony  could  wish.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  export  remains, 
as  it  was  about  ten  years  back,  still  about  two  millions  per  annum. 
This  state  of  affairs  may  be  traced  to  the  spread  and  the  development 
of  the  other  industries  which  I  have  mentioned,  which  have  diverted 
much  of  the  energy  of  agriculturists  into  more  attractive  and  moio 
profitable  channels ;  while  the  deterioration  in  quahty  must  be 
looked  for  not  in  any  climatic  peculiarity — for  it  has  been  con- 
clusively proved  that  South  Africa  can  produce  a  staple  equal  to 
that  grown  in  any  part  of  the  world — ^but  in  the  fact  that  sheep 

•  Only  an  eetiiiiate  can  be  given  for  1879.  t  Actual. 
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farming  at  the  Cape  is  carried  on  by  men  of  small  means,  who  are 
unable  or  nnwUling  to  devote  that  scientific  care  and  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  breed  and  to  the  maintenance  of  staple  which 
the  wealthy  flock-masters  in  Australia  have  done,  and  are  doing. 
This  is  a  point  deserving  the  closest  attention  of  mercantile  men 
connected  with  the  Oape.  They  have  shown  by  their  action  in  the 
matter  of  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  the  Angora  goat 
how  possible  it  is  to  create  a  staple  which  will  command  the  market, 
and  it  will  be  to  their  own  interest  if  they  follow  the  excellent 
example  which  has  been  recently  set  them  by  one  of  their  own  class 
— I  refer  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Irvine,  of  Waterford — and  devote  more  care 
and  attention,  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  to  seeing  that  ignorance 
and  idleness  do  not  handicap  the  Colony  in  this  particular  in  her 
competition  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 

In  the  production  of  Copper  Ore  the  Colony  holds  a  very  foremost 
place.  The  value  of  the  export  has  risen  from  £61,000  in  1868  to 
J6454^O0O  in  1888,  showing  a  steady  and  uninterrupted  advance  in 
value,  notwithstanding  the  unprecedentedly  low  price  of  copper. 
One  peculiarity  of  the  Cape  produce  is  the  high  percentage  of  the 
ore  shipped,  which  is  of  the  average  of  80  per  cent.,  and  even 
higher,  as  compared  with  South  American  ores,  which  average 
18  per  cent. 

The  abundant  and  promising  indications  along  the  West  Coast — 

including  that  portion  which  has,  alas  !  been  allowed  to  drift  into 

the  possession  of  Germany — give  every  reason  for  hoping  that  there 

is  a  very  great  future  before  this  branch  of  industry  whenever  the 

ttention  of  capitalists  is  turned  to  this  part  of  South  Africa. 

Wine, — ^In  the  matter  of  wine  the  Cape  Colony  produces  a  larger 
amount  of  wine  than  any  other  British  Possession — in  fact,  far 
more  in  quantity  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

In  the  year  1875,  the  last  for  which  we  have  any  official  record, 
the  quantity  of  wine  produced  was  returned  as  4,455  gallons,  and 
of  spirit  distilled  from  wine,  or  from  the  produce  of  the  grape, 
1,067,000  gallons.  Since  that  time  the  produce  has  certainly 
increased  in  quantity,  and  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  6,000,000 
gallons  and  1,250,000  gallons  of  grape  spirit.  I  wish  that  I  could 
speak  as  confidently  about  the  quality  of  our  produce,  but  in  this 
respect  I  am  fain  to  say  that  there  is  room  for  much  improvement. 
Strange  to  say,  in  this  matter  success  has  been  the  cause  of  our 
ruin,  for  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  owing  to  differential 
duties.  Cape  wine  was  in  great  demand,  and  the  supply  was  stimu- 
lated without  proper  regard  being  paid  to  quality  of  export,  and 
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niih  the  result  that  Gape  wine  became  a  byeword  and  a  reproach, 
and  the  negotiation  of  the  French  treaty,  with  its  low  alcoholic 
limit,  almost  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  Gape  wine  trade. 
Lately,  however,  a  demand  has  sprang  up  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  the  most  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  foster  it 
by  improving  the  staple  by  better  methods  of  oultiyation  and  more 
careful  manufacture,  to  which  end  the  OoTemment  have  recently 
introduced  an  expert  from  one  of  the  best  vinological  stations  in 
Germany. 

There  is  no  branch  of  fiEuming  in  the  Gape  which  would  better 
repay  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital  and  enterprise,  for  it  is 
beyond  question  that  the  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine*  Ghemical  analysis  shows  us  that  in 
ererj  constituent  for  the  production  of  wine  the  grape  juice 
is  peculiarly  and  exceptionally  rich,  and  there  is  nothing  wanted 
except  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  staple  to  render  the  Gape  one 
of  the  great  wine  countries  of  the  world.  The  industry  at  the 
present  time  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Dutch  farmers  and 
of  the  descendants  of  those  Huguenots  who,  two  centuries  ago, 
brought  the  vine  firom  France.  The  farms  of  these  people,  and  the 
towns  in  the  wine-&rming  districts,  are  some  of  the  pleasantest 
places  in  South  Africa,  or,  indeed,  according  to  the  wide  experience 
of  so  shrewd  an  observer  as  Mr.  TroUope,  in  the  whole  of  the 
British  Colonies ;  and  if  more  enterprise,  care,  and  knowledge  were 
devoted  to  the  business,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would 
become  as  profitable  as  it  undoubtedly  is  pleasant  and  picturesque. 
The  export  of  wine  firom  the  Gape  during  the  year  1883  was : — 

Chdlons.  Vahw. 

CoittUntU  6,353         £2,371 

Oidinuywine 115,499  21,474 

Total        121,852       £23,846 

The  export  is  once  more  on  the  increase,  and  we  may  hope  in  a 
few  years  to  see  it  materially  enlarged,  until  it  obtains  the  foremost 
place  in  the  resources  of  the  Golony.  We  nourish  also  a  hope — 
which,  I  trust,  is  not  destined  to  be  disappointed — that  the  fiscal 
arrangements  of  the  Mother  Country  will  permit  the  import  of  wine 
upon  some  scale  less  absolutely  prejudicial  to  her  Colonies  than 
that  which  at  present  obtains. 

JHamondi, — I  now  come  to  that  staple  which  has  given  South  Africa 
new  lifia,  and  enabled  it  to  enter  on  the  course  of  material  improve- 
ment which  I  have  described  in  the  beginning  of  the  paper.  I  mean 
*^  Diamonds.**  Fifteen  years  ago  the  country  containing  the  diamond 
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mines  of  South  Africa  were  a  desert  in  the  interior  of  Afirioa,  only 
to  be  reached  by  a  long  and  toilsome  journey,  and  inhabited  by  a 
few  wandering  farmers  to  the  last  degree  poor  and  benighted.  It 
is  true  that  stray  diamonds  had  been  discovered,  but  they  were 
few  in  number,  and  the  search  for  them  was  a  risky  and  pre- 
carious pursuit.  No  one  dreamed  of  the  revolution  which  the  dis- 
covery, then  scarcely  believed  at  home,  was  destined  to  produce. 
Since  that  time  the  four  principal  diamond  mines  have  turned  out 
at  the  most  moderate  computation  a  gross  value  of  diamonds 
amounting  to  over  thirty  millions  sterling.  The  yearly  exports 
which  pass  through  the  registration  office  amount,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  to  nearly  three  millions  per  annum,  and  there  is  only  too 
much  reasdn  to  believe  that  at  least  another  half  million  pounds 
worth  per  annum  of  stolen  diamonds  find  their  way  out  of  the 
country  by  means  of  the  illicit  trade.  Kimberley  itself  is  a  large 
town  of  some  20,000  inhabitants,  within  75  miles  of  the  railway 
terminus,  and  destined,  unless  untoward  political  circumstances 
stand  in  the  way,  to  be  the  entrep6t  for  the  interior  trade  of  a  vast 
region  of  which  we  now  know  little  or  nothing.  The  industry  itself 
has  assumed  a  settled  phase,  and  has  every  promise  of  permanence. 
1,200  Europeans  are  employed  in  the  mines,  and  about  8,500 
natives.  The  weekly  wage  paid  to  Europeans  averages  from  £4  ta 
£6  per  week,  and  to  natives  25s.  with  lodging.  The  total  amount 
paid  away  weekly  is  not  less  than  £18,000,  or  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  one  million  sterling  per  annum.  There  are  878  engines  at 
work,  averaging  10-horse  power  each,  and  160  miles  of  tramway^ 
and  some  idea  of  the  capital  expended  on  these  last  two  items  nmy 
be  formed  when  I  mention  that  every  bit  of  machinery,  every  rail» 
and  every  sleeper  used  had  to  be  hauled  from  the  coast  at  the 
average  coast  of  JS20  per  ton. 

I  should  add  that  Kimberley  is  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Yaal  Biver,  from  which  it  is  pumped,  and  lifted  500  feet,  a  distance 
of  17  miles  through  wrought-iron  pipes,  the  cost  of  the  works  and 
material  alone  beiug  £400,000. 

The  discovery  of  the  Cape  Diamond  Fields  has  effected  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  diamond  market,  which  was  formerly  a  close 
borough,  supplied  with  a  carefully  regulated  export  from  Brazil 
which  at  no  time  exceeded  half  a  miUion  a  year,  while  a  diamond 
of  the  size  of  thirty  carats  was  a  rarity.  Now  the  trade  is  ^open  to 
all,  the  output  is  unlimited,  and  diamonds  are  put  on  the  market 
with  no  more  ceremony  than  if  they  were  sugar,  and  stones  of 
thirty  carats  and  over  are  of  daily  occurrence.    Yet  there  is  one 
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oonsolaiion  to  those  who  may  be  afraid  that  familiarity  may  breed 
contempt,  and  that  from  excessive  abundance  the  diamond  may 
lose  its  yalne — and  that  is,  that  the  cost  of  production  is  so  exces- 
sive that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  value  received  is  absorbed  in 
working  expenses  and  cost  of  getting — a  state  of  affairs  eminently 
satisfactory  to  the  country,  which  reaps  the  advantage  in  the 
employment  of  labour,  but  scarcely  so  much  so  to  the  shareholders 
in  and  proprietors  of  the  mines ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  affords  a 
guarantee  that  the  value  of  diamonds  cannot  sink  below  the  level 
obtaining  at  present.  However  great  the  revolution  which  the 
discovery  of  these  mines  has  produced  in  the  diamond  trade,  it  is 
nothing  to  that  which  the  addition  of  three  millions  of  exports  haa 
produced  in  South  Africa.  The  mines  have  been  to  a  very  large  extent 
owned  and  worked  by  colonists ;  the  labour  has  been  drawn  entirely 
from  the  Colony  ;  and  there  has  been  an  absence  of  that  roving 
class  which  has  developed  mining  in  other  countries.  But  the 
greatest,  and  what  will  prove  to  be  the  most  lasting,  effect  of  thia 
industry  is  the  outlet  which  it  has  afforded,  or  rather  created,  for 
native  industry,  and  the  development  which  it  has  given  to  native 
trade.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  natives  have  been 
employed  as  free  labourers  in  the  mines.  They  have  come  in  droves 
from  the  far  interior,  from  places  of  which  we  scarcely  know  the 
name ;  they  have  earned  enormous  wages,  25s.  per  week  being  the 
ruling  rate  during  the  past  year  of  great  depression  ;  and  they  have 
gone  back  loaded  with  British  manufactures,  each  one  a  future 
cuatomer  in  embryo.  This  is  the  true  trade  route  to  the  interior* 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  over-estimate  its  value.  It  is  within 
my  knowledge  that  one  firm  alone  in  a  few  years  have  managed  to 
build  up  a  trade  of  over  £800,000  a  year,  and  they  are  only  one 
among  several.  This  trade  is  now  seriously  imperilled;  the  dis- 
turbances in  Bechuanaland  practically  close  that  route  for  any 
native  who  possesses  anything  worth  ^robbing,  while  the  curious 
fiscal  arrangements  of  the  Transvaal  give  a  pretext  to  their  field 
eomets  and  burghers  to  constitute  themselves  amateur  Custom 
House  officers,  and  to  stop  and  despoil  natives  returning  from  the 
diamond  fields  with  their  purchases.  The  consequence  is  tbat 
those  natives  who  do  come  down  and  who  dare  to  go  back,  instead 
of  buying  British  manufactures  in  the  shape  of  clothes  and  goods, 
try  and  secrete  their  *'  earnings "  about  them,  to  the  loss  and 
detriment  of  the  commerce  of  Eimberley  and  the  Cape  Colony. 

Feathers. — Only  second  in  importance  to  diamonds  is  the  great 
ostrich  feather  industry  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Ten  years  ago 
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this  was  practically  unknown,  or  it  was  only  jast  struggling  into 
an  experimental  kind  of  existence ;  now  the  produce  of  domes- 
ticated birds  exported  to  this  country  is  of  the  annual  value  of  a 
million  sterling,  and  the  capital  embarked  in  the  industry  must  be 
at  least  five  times  that  sum. 

Like  the  diamond,  the  ostrich  feather  is,  though  an  article  of 
taste,  of  such  intrinsic  value  and  such  surpassing  beauty,  that  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  supply  has  not  affected  the  demand,  but 
has  rather  created  it,  and,  like  the  diamond,  the  ordinary  law  of  the 
cost  at  which  the  article  can  be  produced  will  prevent  the  price 
from  fallmg  below  a  certain  limit.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
however,  as  showing  the  nature  of  the  demand  which  has  arisen 
for  ostrich  feathers,  that,  as  compared  with  ten  years  ago,  the  prioe 
has  only  fallen  for  the  superior  kinds  of  feathers,  while  in  some 
kinds  of  inferior  descriptions  it  is,  notwithstanding  the  enormously 
enhanced  supply,  actually  higher  than  it  was  ten  years  back.  I 
have  been  obligingly  supplied  by  one  of  the  leading  brokers  in 
London  with  a  list  of  quotations,  and  the  results  are  curious. 
Ostrich  feathers  are  divided  into  twenty-two  grades  or  qualities. 
Of  these  four,  including  all  the  most  valuable  kinds,  have  &llen 
very  considerably  in  value  as  compared  with  the  quotations  of  ten 
years  ago.  Five  of  the  inferior  kinds  are  very  decidedly  higher  in 
price,  while  the  remainder  remain  pretty  nearly  the  same,  a  result 
which  is,  I  believe,  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  superior  mani- 
pulation and  bleaching  of  ordinary  feathers.  I  should  add  that  the 
Cape  supplies  three-fourths  of  the  ostrich  feathers  in  consumption. 

Mohair, — The  third  speciality  of  the  Gape  is  mohair,  the  produce 
of  the  Angora  goat,  of  which  it  supplies  about  ten  thousand  bales, 
being  one-third  of  the  total  consumption  in  this  country,  the 
remainder  coming  from  Turkey.  The  first  Angora  goats  were  sent 
out  to  the  Gape  in  1854,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  but  the 
real  practical  introduction  of  the  industry  is  due  to  Mr.  Mosenthal, 
who  sent  some  goats  to  the  Eastern  Province  in  1867»  and  induced 
the  farmers  to  try  the  experiment  of  breeding.  Later  on,  other 
merchants,  notably  Messrs.  Blaine  and  A.  G.  Stewart  &  Co., 
imported  several  cargoes  of  goats  from  Turkey  direct,  and  eventu- 
ally the  industry  became  naturalised,  and,  by  judicious  crossing 
with  the  native  goat,  the  numbers  have  been  much  increased,  until 
the  staple  ranks  as  a  valuable  and  increasing  article  of  export.  In 
1868  the  value  of  the  export  was  £4,080,  and  in  1883  £271,000, 
while  the  quality  of  the  Gape  hair  is  fairly  equal  to  that  of  the 
staple  from  Turkey. 
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Ooid. — ^I  have  drawn  your  special  attention  to  these  three  articles 
— diamonds,  ostrich  fea&ers,  and  mohair — because  representing  as 
tfaej  do  an  export  value  of  four  millions  per  annum,  they  are  pecu- 
liar, as  &r  as  British  Colonies  are  concerned,  to  the  Gape  alone. 
There  is  one  other  article  of  export  which  I  scarcely  like  to  pass  by 
without  mention.  I  mean  gold.  It  may  be  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  great  things  in  this  respect,  and  that,  as  in  diamonds 
so  also  in  gold.  South  Africa  is  destined  to  surprise  the  world.  It 
is,  however,  never  safe  to  prophesy  unless  you  know,  and  all  we 
know  is  that  gold  has  been  discovered  over  a  vast  area,  and  that 
experts  and  geologists  unite  in  saying  that  the  discoveries  are  of 
prodigious  value.  All  that  science  and  capital  can  do  is  beiug  done 
to  test  the  truth  of  their  predictions,  which,  if  verified,  will  produce 
a  revolution  in  South  AMca,  which  will  bring  a  new  world  into 
existence,  and  put  an  end,  once  and  for  all,  to  all  our  complications 
and  troubles. 

I  should,  before  I  conclude,  like  to  say  a  few  words  on 

South  Afbica  as  a  Field  fob  Emiobation, 

a  subject  which  ought  to  be,  above  all  others,  interesting  to  an 
English  audittice. 

Now,  South  Africa  is  a  capital  country  to  get  on  in,  if  you  go  the 
right  way  to  work,  and  there  is  no  country  where,  in  some  respects, 
the  life  of  an  immigrant  is  easier  or  more  pleasant ;  but  the  difiS- 
culty  is  to  get  hold  of  the  right  sort  of  immigrants  to  enter  on  life 
under  conditions  so  peculiar  as  those  which  South  Africa  undoubt- 
edly presents. 

For  working  men,  for  those  whose  sole  capital  consists  in  their 
power  of  labour  and  knowledge  of  handicrafts.  South  Africa  is  a 
eoimtry  which  must  be  approached  with  caution.  They  should 
recollect  that  they  will  find  all  the  ground  occupied  by  dangerous 
rivals,  in  the  shape  of  the  coloured  classes,  who,  if  any  pinch  comes 
— ^if  the  demand  for  labour  slackens,  or  if  wages  fall— >can  work  for 
less  and  live  on  less  than  a  European,  and  so  can  drive  him  to  the 
wall.  And  the  more  the  natives  are  educated  the  more  wants  they 
learn  to  have,  and  the  more  do  they  compete  with  the  labourer  and 
the  rougher  kind  of  handicraftsman.  Every  white  man  who  lands 
at  the  Cape,  unless  he  is  worthless,  ought  to  become  in  a  short 
time  a  master  and  an  employer  of  others  :  the  mere  labourer  sinks 
to  the  level  of  a  native  who  is  his  competitor.  I  would,  therefore, 
recommend  no  labouring  man  and  no  artisan  to  emigrate  to  the 
Cape  at  present,  unless  he  has  secured  beforehand  the  certainty  of 
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employment,  and  is  determined  to  become  a  master  as  soon  as  his 
engagement  is  terminated :  for  he  may  rest  assured  that  he  will 
find  there  no  friendly  democracy  who  will  help  him  to  badger  the 
Government  into  finding  employment  for  him  when  he  gets  ont  of 
work.  As  a  European,  he  becomes  one  of  a  superior  caste,  and  he 
will  be  expected  to  look  after  himself. 

Nor  are  the  commercial  or  professional  classes  in  demand,  for  in 
South  Africa,  as  elsewhere,  the  market  is  overstocked  with  people 
who  want  to  work  with  their  brains  and  not  with  their  hands. 
What  we  want  are  producers,  who  will  devote  their  energies  and 
their  capital  to  the  soil,  and,  by  so  doing,  will  add  to  the  wealth  of 
the  Colony  and  develop  its  resources.  But  they  are  of  all  classes 
the  most  difficult  to  find— at  any  rate,  in  England.  Your  admirable 
land  laws  and  your  excellent  system  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  have 
combined  to  make  the  English  agricultural  labourer  about  the  most 
unhelpful,  useless  creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Put  him  down 
in  a  Colony,  if,  indeed,  you  can  get  him  out  there,  and  he  can  no 
more  stand  alone  than  a  hothouse  plant  transplanted  into  a  field. 
Somehow  or  other  he  shirks  going  on  to  the  land,  but  if  he  can  he 
creeps  into  a  town  and  opens  a  shop  or  a  canteen.  The  Cape,  and 
I  believe  other  English  Colonies,  have  been  much  blamed  for 
importing  German  peasants,  but  the  fact  is  that  a  German  is  one 
of  the  most  admirable  colonists  in  the  world :  he  gives  no  trouble. 
If  you  put  him  down  on  a  bit  of  barren  land  with  no  capital  but  his 
two  hands,  in  a  few  years  he  turns  it  into  a  garden.  Shiploads  of 
them  have  done  this  at  the  Cape,  and  have  become,  on  the  most 
unpromising  spots,  thriving  and  successful  peasant  farmers.  Why 
EngUshmen  of  the  same  class  cannot  do  the  same  I  shall  leave  to 
someone  better  acquainted  with  English  politics  to  explain.  I  can 
only  record  the  fact,  and  express  my  regret  that  they  do  not  or  will 
not  do  so  at  the  Cape. 

There  are,  however,  two  classes  for  whom  I  think  the  Cape 
Colony  offers  a  peculiarly  suitable  field.  Farmers  with  small  capital, 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  their  business,  and  who  are  not  above 
learning,  are  sare  to  do  well.  Land  is  cheap — improved  farms  in 
the  best  part  of  the  Colony  can  be  purchased  for  208.  per  acre,  and 
all  agricultural  produce  is  high  in  price.  Young  men  with  a  small 
capital,  who  are  prepared  to  rough  it  for  a  year  on  a  Cape  farm  to 
learn  the  simple  work  of  ostrich  or  stock  farming,  before  they  invest 
their  money,  will  find  that  no  Colony  offers  more  advantages ;  and 
for  a  sum  for  which  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  to  dream 
of  starting  a  station  in  Australia,  a  man  may  begin  the  world  iu 
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Sontti  Afiriosi  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  decencies  of  civilisation, 
and  with  a  certainty  of  saccess.  One  great  inducement  which  the 
Colony  holds  out  to  men  of  these  classes  is  the  fact  that  they  will 
find  a  set  of  horn  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ready  to 
their  hands.  The  farmer's  wife  need  not  sink  into  a  hopeless 
dradge  in  a  country  where  even  the  platelayer's  wife  can  find  a 
bhfcck  wench  to  wait  on  her ;  and  the  young  man  who  has  no  taste 
for  blacking  boots  or  washing  plates,  will  have  no  need  to  divert  his 
energies  from  his  other  pursuits  to  waste  them  upon  menial  offices. 
It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  these  are  small  matters ;  but  then 
the  comfort  of  hfe  is  made  up  of  such  things.  Nor  can  I  see 
reason  why  anyone  should  be  likely  to  succeed  better  in  farming, 
or  any  other  walk  of  life,  for  having  to  hew  wood  and  draw  water  ; 
and  I  am  often  surprised  when  I  read  of  the  fearful  drudgery  to 
which  immigrants  of  the  better  class,  especially  women,  are 
exposed  in  other  more-favoured  Colonies,  that  more  of  them  do  not 
turn  their  attention  to  South  Africa,  where  they  would  be  able 
to  combine  their  business  with  an  absence  of  such  intolerable 
discomfort. 

There  is  a  great  task  before  us  in  South  Africa,  not  only  in 
developing  the  material  resources  of  the  country,  but  in  building  up 
a  civilisation  which  shall  solve  the  difficult  problem  involved  in  our 
relations  with  the  native  population.  To  do  this  with  success,  the 
European  element  must  be  strengthened,  and  immigration  is  needed, 
perhaps  more  than  elsewhere  ;  but  every  emigrant  must  remember 
that  he  comes  as  a  member  of  a  superior  race,  and  that  on  his 
example  and  conduct,  not  only  his  material  success  as  an  individual 
depends,  but  also  the  far  larger  questions  which  are  bound  up 
in  the  supremacy  of  the  European  race  and  the  honour  of  his 
country.  It  is  this  which  makes  South  Afirica,  with  all  its  difficul- 
ties, so  attractive  to  every  right-minded  man  who  makes  it  his 
home ;  and  it  is  this,  too,  which  makes  quality  rather  than  quan- 
tity the  principal  thing  which  has  te  be  considered  in  any  question 
of  emigration  to  South  Africa.  There  is  no  place  less  fitted  to 
receive  the  off-soonrings  of  European  countries ;  there  is  no  place 
vhere  persons  of  moderate  means  and  good  character,  who  are  pre- 
pared to  work,  can  make  a  more  comfortable  home,  or  look  forward 
to  a  greater  share  of  material  prosperity  and  success. 

I  have  now  shortly  enumerated  the  more  striking  facts  in  our 
financial,  commercial,  and  social  position  at  the  Cape,  and  I  can 
only  say  that  I  have  striven  to  do  so  honestly  and  without  any  desire 
to  do  aught  else  than  to  give  a  faithful  picture  of  facts ;  and  it  may 
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even  be  that  my  fellow  colonists  will  blame  me  for  not  having 

sounded  onr  trumpet  more  loudly.    I  hope  that  what  I  have  said 

will  be  sufficient  to  convince  you  that  at  the  present  time  the  trade 

of  South  Africa  is  of  very  considerable  value,  and  the  progress  which 

she  has  made  in  public  works  is  creditable  and  encouraging.   I  hope 

I  have  also  made  clear  to  you  that  in  the  development  and  civilisa* 

tion  of  the  native  races  a  great  future  lies  before  us.     South  Africa 

is  the  door  of  Africa,  and  through  that  door  the  trade  with  millions 

of  the  native  race  must  pass.    It  needs  no  argument  to  convince 

you  that  this  trade  ought  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  Great 

Britain,  and  not  be  lightly  allowed  to  drift  into  other  hands.    That 

there  are  difficulties  in  South  Africa  I  will  not  deny,  and  that  the 

path  of  policy  seems  beset  with  doubt  and  danger  is  only  too  true. 

But  I  will  remind  you  that  it  is  not  always  those  countries  whose 

early  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places  that  have  played  the  most 

important  part  in  the  world's  history,  and  that  those  peoples  who 

have  had  a  stormy  and  tm*bulent  infancy  have  often  in  the  end 

done  the  best  work.    I  hope,  and  I  feel  confident,  that  the  clouds 

which  now  seem  to  rest  on  South  Africa  will  soon  pass  by,  and 

that  the  cordial  union  of  the  two  strong  Teutonic  races  who  inhabit 

that  land  will  result  in  the  creation  of  a  great  work  of  civilisation, 

and  in  the  establishment  on  firm  and  lasting  foundations  of  a 

Dependency  second  to  none  even  in  the  wonderful  fabric  of  the 

British  Empire. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  W.  0.  SoPEU :  As  discussion  is  invited,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  from  the  Cape  standpoint  in  support  of  the  admirable 
paper  which  we  have  just  heard,  and  which  comes  with  all  the 
greater  force  from  having  been  written  by  one  of  the  ex-Oabinet 
Ministers  of  the  Gape  Oolony,  who  has  occupied  the  position  of 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  Mr.  Merriman  has  given  a  de- 
scription as  admirable  as  it  is  true  of  the  present  position  and  the 
hopeful  future  which  belongs  to  South  Africa.  There  is  one  question 
I  should  like  to  ask,  viz..  Can  the  existing  depression  be  accounted 
for  on  natural  grounds  ?  Comparing  1850  with  1880, 1  find  that  the 
tonnage  going  in  and  out  of  South  Africa  has  increased  ten-fold, 
that  our  imports  have  increased  six-fold,  and  our  exports  seven-fold. 
We  all  know  that  ebb  succeeds  flow,  and  with  such  a  mighty 
advance  every  reasonable  man  must  have  been  prepared  for  some- 
what of  a  check.  The  drought  and  the  acute  epidemic  of  smallpox 
both  acted  as  checks.  Farmers  left  their  natural  work  to  speculate 
in  ostriches,  even  buying   the   eggs   before   they  were  hatched. 
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Commereial  men  left  exports  and  imports  to  dabble  in  claims  and 
to  speenlaie  in  scrip.  We  have,  therefore,  had  a  check  which  has 
been  sharp  and  severe,  but  which  we  feel  certain  will  also  be  pro- 
doefciTe  of  immense  good  in  the  fatare.  What  are  the  present 
£iTourabIe  elements?  The  first  is  that  our  imports  for  188S 
dropped  in  one  year  three  millions,  bnt  that  our  exports  were  main- 
tained eqnal  to  tiiose  of  the  precedlQg  year,  so  that  we  bought  three 
millions  less,  yet  had  the  same  amount  of  money  wherewith  to  pay. 
In  the  next  place,  we  have  had  some  favourable  seasons,  and  in  a 
Colony  enoh  seasons  count  for  everything.  If  there  was  an  omission 
in  the  paper — thongh  I  do  not  venture  to  call  it  such— I  would 
say  that  the  question  of  irrigation  deserves  attention.  If  ever 
Mr.  Merriman  again  occupies  the  position  of  Commissioner  of 
Pablie  Works  I  hope  he  will  stimulate  irrigation  by  the  expenditure 
of  public  money,  which  will  be  as  fruitful  and  productive  as  any 
public  money  ever  spent  in  the  Colony.  I  was  rather,  may  I  say 
amused,  to  note  how  Mr.  Merriman  told  the  British  public  that  the 
Cape  Colcmy  were  their  debtors  to  the  extent  of  forty  millions  of 
money.  May  I  venture  to  say  that  the  Cape  Colony,  if  a  borrower, 
is  also  a  very  productive  customer  ?  In  1880  we  bought  eight  times 
as  much  from  the  United  Kingdom  as  from  all  the  other  foreign 
eoontries  put  together.  If,  therefore,  we  borrow  from  the  British 
public  we  also  trade  remuneratively  with  them,  and  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  the  British  people  can  consider.  Let 
us  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  encouraging  features  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  railways.  It  is  only  fair 
I  think,  that  the  British  public  should  know  that  the  revenue  of  a 
year  is  about  £968,000,  and  the  working  expenses  about  £745,000, 
the  profit  received  per  annum  being  somewhere  about  £225,000. 
We  have,  therefore,  spent  some  of  the  forty  millions  of  money  in 
hidj  productive  expenditure,  creating  an  income  directly  received 
by  the  Colony,  and  indirectly  productive  in  opening  trade  and 
scattering  beneficial  influences  to  an  extent  we  can  hardly  at  present 
estimate.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  finding  of  gold.  There  is, 
also,  probably  the  question  of  coal.  Mr.  F.  W.  North,  F.G.S.,  has 
made  a  very  Cavourable  report  on  the  coal  fields,  and  the  coal  has 
actually  been  used  in  the  working  of  the  railways ;  and  thus  I  think  we 
may  say  that  not  only  gold  but  coal  is  within  the  mineral  products 
of  the  Cape  Colony.  Just  a  word  on  the  question  of  the  door  to  the 
trade  of  the  interior.  That  door  is  open,  but  it  is  narrow.  It  might 
have  been  closed.  It  has  certainly  been  curtailed*  for  at  Angra 
Pequena  Germany  lias  entered  and  extended  her  territory  far  into 
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Sonth  Africa,  and  on  the  eastern  side  you  have  the  troublous  dis- 
tricts to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  We  want  the 
British  people  to  understand  clearly  that,  although  there  is  a  door 
still  open,  it  is  a  very  narrow  door.  Narrow  as  it  is,  I  trust  that 
British  manufacturers  and  the  people  of  England  will  see  that  the 
door  is  kept  open,  because,  no  matter  how  small  the  aperture,  the 
energy  of  the  people  will  force  a  way.  I  would  like  further  to  say 
that  I  believe  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  better  feeling 
towards  the  Empire,  both  on  the  part  of  the  natives  and  of  the  whole 
of  the  Gape  Colony,  on  account  of  the  emphatic  declaration  we  were 
privileged  to  hear  the  other  day  from  Lord  Derby,  that,  nolens  volenSf 
this  country  means  firmly  to  hold  South  Africa.  It  wants  but  the 
responsive  love,  the  genial  word,  and  the  determined  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Mother  Country  to  the  Colony,  for  the  Colony  to  wake 
up  with  a  burst  of  glorious  enthusiasm — alike  from  Dutch  and 
EngUsh  towards  that  land  we  all  love  so  well. 

Mr.  Henbt  Eimbeb:  I  would  like  to  suggest  some  probable 
reasons  why  the  production  of  wool  in  the  Cape  Colony  has  not 
progressed  in  the  same  ratio  [as  the  other  industries  to  which  Mr. 
Merriman  has  referred.  He  has  graphically  pointed  out  that,  while 
new  industries  have  come  into  existence  and  old  ones  advanced, 
wool  has  remained  about  stationary  for  a  long  period.  In  the 
course  of  a  journey  I  made  round  the  Australian  Colonies  three 
years  ago,  two  things  impressed  me  very  strongly  as  I  rode  across 
those  vast  sheep  runs  which  cover  the  best  parts  of  that  country. 
One  was  the  wonderful  peace  which  reigns  over  the  vast  tracts  on 
which  the  flocks  of  the  squatter  range  in  perfect  security.  On  one 
of  850,000  acres  ten  boundary  riders  sufficed  to  keep  the  whole  of 
the  dominion,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  order,  and  to  keep  the  sheep  in 
safety.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  large  spaces  in  it  were  fenced  in 
— I  recollect  one  in  particular  of  80,000  acres.  I  ask  myself  why 
there  should  be  so  much  peace,  and  why  the  flocks  of  this  man 
should  be  so  well  preserved,  and  he  should  not  experience  losses, 
while  in  South  Africa,  it  is  difficult  apparently  for  a  man  to  have  a 
flock  of  more  than  2,000.  I  am  myself  making  the  experiment  of 
sheep  farming  in  one  of  the  South  African  Colonies,  and  therefore  am 
able  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  there.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
reason  why  in  the  latter  case  the  production  of  wool  does  not 
progress  is  that  there  is  not  the  same  security  of  tenure  as 
there  is  in  Australia.  I  use  the  words  security  of  tenure  not  in 
the  technical  or  legal  sense,  but  as  expressing  the  consciousness  that 
there  is  a  Government  behind  the  owner  and  behind  the  squatter 
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sufficiently  Btrong  to  protect  bim  in  time  of  difficulty,  and  with  the 
will  to  do  Bo.  The  moral  force  of  the  existence  in  Australia  of 
(Jovemmenta  which  are  known  to  be  strong  is  enormous.  I  have 
dept  at  a  station  with  three  or  four  white  men  where  there  were 
enough  aborigines  to  have  speared  us  through  and  through  without 
difficulty.  We  know  these  natives  are  not  backward  in  performing 
that  operation  when  they  have  the  chance,  and  the  reason  why  they 
conduct  themselves  well  is  that  they  know  retribution  would  ba 
prompt  and  severe.  I  won't  say  in  some  cases  perhaps  too  severe, 
though,  still,  things  have  occasionally  happened  which  are  to  be 
deplored.  This  sense  of  security  accounts  for  much,  and  I  suggest 
iosecnhty  of  tenure  in  this  sense  at  the  Gape  as  a  possible  reason  for 
the  want  of  progress  in  the  particular  matter  I  am  discussing.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  is  the  explanation,  for  I  have  not  yet  visited  South 
Africa,  btit  I  only  suggest  that  it  may  be  so.  Another  point  is  this  : 
ooe  of  the  necessary  ingredients  of  profitable  sheep  cultivation  on  a 
large  scale  is  to  have  very  large  tracts  of  land  in  one  run,  with 
natural  grasses  upon  them  for  the  sheep  to  roam  upon.  It  is 
impossible  at  the  Gape  to  get  "  runs  *'  of  the  extent  that  are  to  be 
had  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  where  grazuig  leases  of  large  tracts 
at  very  small  rents  are  granted  by  the  Government,  which,  I 
believe,  is  not  the  practice  in  South  Africa,  about  the  most  one  can 
get  in  South  Africa  being,  I  understand,  6,000  acres  ;  and  yet  yoi> 
may  have  to  spend  upon  a  farm  of  that  size  almost  as  much  in 
labour  and  care  and  attention  in  looking  after  a  small  flock  as  upon 
a  farm  many  times  as  large  in  Australia.  I  merely  mention  these 
things  as  possible  explanations  of  the  state  of  things  I  have  been 
discussing,  and  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  subject 

Sir  T.  FowELL  Buxton,  Bart. :  I  cannot  refrain  from  rising  to 
express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Merriman  for  his  very  interesting  paper 
and  statement  of  facts.  He  has  alluded  to  many  things,  all  of 
which  are  worth  reading  over  again  and  impressing  on  one's  memory* 
There  is  one  point  which,  as  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  I  would 
like  to  have  cleared  up.  Speaking  of  the  expenses  of  war,  I  would 
Uke  to  know  how  much  the  British  taxpayer  has  expended  on  these 
wars  at  the  Gape.  I  cannot  but  feel  deeply  interested  in  all  he  has 
told  us  of  the  real  sympathy  he  has  exhibited  with  the  native  races. 
He  has  brought  home  to  our  minds  that  they  are  a  useful  part  of  the 
community,  that  they  may  become  good  labourers,  earning  25s.  a 
week,  and  that  they  are  certainly  good  customers.  Now,  the  worst 
thing  you  can  do  with  your  customers  is  to  kill  them,  and  that  is, 
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I  think,  a  very  important  thing  to  remember.  There  have  been 
times  when  those  who  have  preached  the.  doctrine  have  been  called 
fanatics  and  fools  for  their  pains.  Mr.  Merriman  has  told  ns  mnch. 
I  will  tell  him  one  thing.  Every  Englishman  heartily  wishes  every 
kind  of  prosperity  to  our  great  dependencies  ;  and,  if  there  is  one 
which  deserves  our  sympathies  more  than  another,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties they  have  gone  through,  it  is  the  communities  of  South 
Africa.  We  wish  them  increasing  trade,  improving  credit,  and 
every  kind  of  prosperity.  I  venture  to  express  this  opinion — ^that 
the  ordinary  financial  credit  of  the  Gape  does  go  along  with  decent 
honesfc  dealing  with  the  native  races ;  and  if  the  want  of  this  spirit 
is  shown  it  will  react  upon  the  interests  of  the  Gape,  and  damage 
its  creditv  I  have  learned  two  facts  upon  which  I  may  remark.  Mr, 
Merriman  tells  us  that  the  labourers  from  the  north,  from  the 
Zambesi  district,  and  elsewhere,  go  down  to  Eimberley,  there  they 
spend  their  wages  on  English  goods,  and  return  to  the  north,  but 
as  they  return  through  the  Transvaal  they  are  nearly  sure  to  be 
robbed.  The  other  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Kimber  possesses  land  in  the 
Transvaal  worth  nothing  at  all.  I  venture  to  think  there  is  a  very 
strong  connection  between  these  two  things,  and  that  when  the 
Transvaal  people,  or  any  portion  of  them,  rob  those  industrious 
Kafirs  who  have  laboured  in  the  diamond  mines,  they  not  only  rob 
the  blackamoor  but  they  rob  Mr.  Eimber,  and  that  is  a  serious  fact. 
Mr.  Eimber  alluded  to  his  experiences  in  Queensland  among  the 
aborigines,  and  asked  why  they  did  not  spear  him.  It  occurred  to 
jue  that  there  might  be  another  explanation  besides  the  one  he 
gave,  and  that  is  that  Mr.  Eimber  had  proved  to  them,  what  he  has 
just  been  proving  to  me,  that  he  is  remarkably  good  company.  If 
he  had  followed  the  practice  of  some,  of  interfering  with  their  goods 
and  the  lady  members  of  their  families,  the  fate  might  have  befallen 
him  that  has  befallen  others,  even  though  retribution  was  sure  to 
follow.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  real  interests  of  the 
Gape  are  bound  up  with  fair  and  honest  dealing  towards  the  native 
races,  and  that  so  far  as  that  is  forgotten,  as  it  is  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Transvaal,  so  far  will  their  interests  suffer. 

Mr.  H.  MoNCBiEFF  Paul:  If  the  valuable  paper  which  Mr. 
Merriman  has  just  read  could  be  printed  on  the  w^s  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  I  fancy  that  the  position  which  the  Gape  securities 
occupy  there  in  relation  to  other  Golonial  securities  would  be  con- 
siderably altered.  Unfortunately,  the  British  investing  pubUc  do 
not  seem  to  look  at  the  matter  from  quite  the  same  standpoint  as 
Mr.  Merriman.     Gomparing,  for  instance,  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope 
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four  per  centa  as  a  standard  with  the  four  per  cents,  of  the  Anstrala- 
nan  Colonies  or  Canada,  we  find  that  whilst  the  former  figure  at 
aboat  ninety  the  latter  are  quoted  appreciably  over  par.    There 
must  be  some  reason  for  this.    If  the  security  offered  be  equal,  why 
tfaifl  difference  ?    I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  answered.    I  beg  to 
call  Mr.  Merriman's'  attention  to  another  point  in  which  I  think  he 
has  overstated  his  ease.    He  says  that  in  the  Cape  Colony  '*  we  do 
not  require  to  place  the  proceeds  of  our  land  sales  to  revenue/'  or, 
in  other  words,  he  states  that  the  revenue  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  not 
swollen  in  any  great  measure  by  Crown  Land  sales,  as  in  the 
Anstralian  Colonies.    If  he  will  investigate  the  late  returns  from 
these  Colonies  he  will  find  that  that  matter  has  had  the  attention 
of  their  legislators,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  universal  that  the 
revenues  of  those  Colonies  are  swollen  by  the  procee'ds  of  sales 
of  Crown  Land.    The  sums  obtained  in  that  way  are  not  added  to 
revenue,  but  placed  to  separate  accounts,  and  therefore  any  com- 
parison made  from  that  standpoint  requires  modification.    With 
regard  to  Mr.  Merriman*s  remarks  regarding  mohair  as  forming  an 
inereasingly  important  article  of  export,  it  is  well  to  remember  that, 
notwithstanding  the  very  favourable  position    the    Cape  Colony 
oceupies,  that  article  is  one  of  those  which  may  be  termed  articles 
of  fitfhion.    It  is  an  article  largely  consumed,  provided  the  turn  of 
(aahion  is  in  favour  of  the  manufactured  article  in  which  it  is  used. 
Unfortunately,  of  late  years,  the  fashion  has  not  tended  in  that 
direction.    A  great  effort  was  made  some  little  time  ago  to  increase 
the  ccmsnmption  of  mohair,  alpaca,  and  bright  lustre  wools,  but,  like 
all  special  efforts  to  bring  about  what  does  not  follow  in  the  natural 
coarse  of  things,  the  effort  was  doomed  to  disappointment.    It  may 
be  that  the  consumption  of  this  article  will  increase,  and  that  the 
fashion  will  tend  further  to  introduce  mohair,  but  the  demand  for 
the  artide  is  to  a  certain  extent  fitful,  and  in  that  respect  is  very 
different  from  that  for  merino  wool.    A  good  deal  has  been  said  by 
previous  speakers  relative  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Merriman  as 
to  the  respective  merits  of  Cape  and  Australian  wools.    I  am  afraid 
Mr.  Merriman  rather  over*estimates  the  qualities  of  the  soil  and  the 
elimatic  conditions  of  wool  growing  in  the  Cape  if  he  believes  that 
the  Gi^  wool  is  to  equal  at  any  time  that  from  the  best  districts  in 
the  Australian  Col<mieB.    We  have  never  been  able  to  find  in  the 
Cape  wool  that  length  and  strength  and  fineness  of  staple  and  other 
advantages  which  we  find  in  the  best  Australian  flocks,  audi  do  not 
think  that  any  amount  of  capital  or  any  other  means  will  bring  up 
tlie  standard  of  Cape  wool  to  that  of  the  highest  in  the  Australian 
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Colonies.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Merriman  in  his  views  as  to  the  class 
of  .people  who  grow  wool  in  the  Cape  as  compared  with  those  who 
grow  it  in  Australia,  and  as  to  the  conditions  which  sorroand  each. 
In  condasion,  I  desire  very  cordially  to  thank  Mr.  Merriman  for 
what  he  has  said  as  regards  the  Cape  Colony  as  a  field  for  emigra- 
tion. His  views  are  thoroughly  in  accord  with  those  which  ought 
to  prevail  on  the  subject.  It  is  right  and  just  that  those  should  be 
warned  against  gomg  who  would  be  of  no  use  if  they  got  there, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  the  Colony  should  be 
pointed  out  to  those  who,  though  qudified  to  be  useful  colonists, 
are  prone  not  to  take  advantage  of  emigration  thither,  possibly  on 
account  of  want  of  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  South  Africa  as  a 
field  for  emigration. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Pbanob  :  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  debt  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  all  markets 
supply  and  demand  have  to  be  met.  If  there  is  too  great  a  supply 
of  stock  the  prices  are  low.  There  has  been  too  great  a  supply  of 
Cape  bonds,  or  rather,  stock,  on  the  market.  The  Cape  was  obliged 
to  borrow  a  large  amount  at  a  time  when  the  public  did  not  want 
so  much  Colonial  stock.  I  believe  the  price  of  the  Cape  Fours  will 
be  over  £100  not  many  years  hence.  The  public  would  rather  buy 
them  at  £100  than  they  would  at  £90,  and  they  will  be  quite  right 
in  doing  so. 

Mr.  WiLUAM  H.  Cabteb  :  I  want  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr. 
Merriman.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  should  like  to  endorse 
what  he  said  about  the  Boers  and  their  admirable  character  in 
general.  If  he  succeeds  in  dispelling  the  idea  that  obtains  so  largely 
in  England  that  the  word  Boer  is  a  name  for  such  rascals,  thieves, 
and  murderers  as  swarm  out  of  the  Transvaal  just  now,  he  will 
have  done  much  to  get  rid  of  a  race  feeling  which  is  a  serious 
hindrance  to  good  action.  But  I  wanted  to  draw  attention  to  one 
of  the  sources  of  revenue,  although  only  an  indirect  source — work 
in  the  Diamond  Fields.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  exports 
have  increased  very  largely  during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
just  the  time  during  which  the  diamonds  have  been  dug  for ;  and 
Mr.  Merriman  said  that  almost  all  the  money  expended  on  them 
went  into  the  country  itself — that  it  was  not  carried  away  to  any  great 
extent  by  mere  adventurers  who  came  to  the  country  and  took  their 
savings  elsewhere.  It  will  be  acknowledged  that  an  article  of  so 
much  value,  packed  in  so  small  a  compass  as  the  diamond,  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  deal  with,  and  the  Cape  Oovemment, 
teoognising  that,  has  made  special  laws,  obtaining  in  the  Diamond 
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Fields  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  for  the  protection  of 
that  indostry.  Daring  the  early  years  of  diamond  digging  that 
was  not  80  necessary,  but  illicit  diamond  buyers  have  settled 
on  the  place  like  yermin  on  some  unfortunate  animal,  and  are 
doing  their  best  to  kill  it.  I  do  not  blame  the  Kafirs ;  they  are 
clerer  thieves,  but  they  are  not  to  blame.  The  people  who  are  to 
blame  are  their  white  betters,  who  egg  them  on  to  steal.  The  law 
has  been  so  effective  that  these  ilUcit  diamond  buyers  are  being 
driven  out  of  the  place,  but  we  get  no  advantage  by  it.  They  go 
beyond  the  border  and  carry  on  the  very  same  trade  witiiout 
restrictions.  I  may  mention  a  case  that  came  under  my  own  eyes. 
About  two  years  ago  I  was  travelling  from  Kimberley  to  Cape  Town 
with  an  illicit  diamond  buyer,  who  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
police,  and  the  very  fact  that  he  was  going  out  of  the  place  was 
considered  a  good  reason  for  overhauling  every  package  in  the 
coach.  This  man*s  luggage  was  specially  searched,  but,  by  the  aid 
of  a  woman,  he  succeeded  in  eluding  the  detectives.  We  on  the 
coach,  who  were  rather  interested  in  the  trade — not  the  illicit  trade 
— foand  oat  what  had  been  going  on,  and  I  telegraphed  back  to  the 
police,  telling  them  my  suspicions.  By  the  time  I  had  sent  them 
that  information  he  had  got  beyond  the  borders  of  Griqualand  West. 
He  was  in  the  same  country,  but  could  snap  his  fingers  at  the 
polii^  He  was  an  impudent  criminal  in  one  province,  a  gentleman 
in  another.  Seeing  a  friend  who  knew  the  detectives  afterwards,  I 
asked  about  the  matter,  and  he  said,  '*  Your  information  was  too 
late."  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Merriman  whether  the  Gape 
Government  are  going  to  kill  the  goose  that  has  been  laying  them 
golden  eggs.  I  believe  they  have  hitherto  refused,  to  extend  the 
Act  for  preventing  these  raecaUties  all  over  the  country.  The 
r<^alt  has  been  that  there  is  a  roaring  trade  going  on  in  the  prin- 
cipal  ports  in  stolen  goods.  The  very  last  paper  I  have  received 
announces  that  a  man  in  Port  Elizabeth  who  had  a  parcel  of  these 
Hiolen  diamonds  was  released  from  custody,  and  the  parcel  handed 
back  to  him. 

Mr.  John  J.  Ir\tnk  :  It  is  desirable  that  some  person  having 
practical  knowledge  should  reply  to  one  or  two  statements  of  rather 
a  damaging  character.  It  does  not  require  any  elaborate  argument 
to  show  why  Cape  stocks  went  down.  It  was  owing  to  the  political 
onre&t,  and  to  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  action  of  the 
Government  of  the  day.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  they 
never  will  be  able  to  grow  wool  in  the  Gape  hke  that  grown  in  Aus* 
iralia.    I  don*t  know  whether    the  gentleman  who  made  that 
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Colonies.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Merriman  in  his  views  as  to  the  class 
of  .people  who  grow  wool  in  the  Cape  as  compared  with  those  who 
grow  it  in  Australia,  and  as  to  the  conditions  which  sorroand  each. 
In  conclasion,  I  desire  very  cordially  to  thank  Mr.  Merriman  for 
what  he  has  said  as  regards  the  Cape  Colony  as  a  field  for  emigra- 
tion. His  views  are  thoroaghly  in  accord  with  those  which  ought 
to  prevail  on  the  subject.  It  is  right  and  just  that  those  should  be 
warned  against  going  who  would  be  of  no  use  if  they  got  there, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  the  Colony  should  be 
pointed  out  to  those  who,  though  qualified  to  be  usefiol  colonists, 
are  prone  not  to  take  advantage  of  emigration  thither,  possibly  on 
account  of  want  of  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  South  Africa  as  a 
field  for  emigration. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Pbanob  :  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  debt  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  all  markets 
supply  and  demand  have  to  be  met.  If  there  is  too  great  a  supply 
of  stock  the  prices  are  low.  There  has  been  too  great  a  supply  c^ 
Cape  bonds,  or  rather,  stock,  on  the  market.  The  Cape  was  obliged 
to  borrow  a  large  amount  at  a  time  when  the  public  did  not  want 
80  much  Colonial  stock.  I  believe  the  price  of  the  Cape  Fours  will 
be  over  £100  not  many  years  hence.  The  public  would  rather  buy 
ihem  at  £100  than  they  would  at  £90,  and  they  will  be  quite  right 
in  doing  so. 

Mr.  WiLLUM  H.  Cabter  :  I  want  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr. 
Meniman.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  should  like  to  endorse 
what  he  said  about  the  Boers  and  their  admirable  character  in 
general.  If  he  succeeds  in  dispelling  the  idea  that  obtains  so  largely 
in  England  that  the  word  Boer  is  a  name  for  such  rascals,  thieves, 
and  murderers  as  swarm  out  of  the  Transvaal  just  now,  he  will 
have  done  much  to  get  rid  of  a  race  feeling  which  is  a  serious 
hindrance  to  good  action.  But  I  wanted  to  draw  attention  to  one 
of  the  sources  of  revenue,  although  only  an  indirect  source — work 
in  the  Diamond  Fields.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  exports 
have  increased  very  largely  during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
just  the  time  during  which  the  diamonds  have  been  dug  for ;  and 
Mr.  Merriman  said  that  almost  all  the  money  expended  on  them 
went  into  the  country  itself — that  it  was  not  carried  away  to  any  great 
extent  by  mere  adventurers  who  came  to  the  country  and  took  their 
savings  elsewhere.  It  will  be  acknowledged  that  an  article  of  so 
much  value,  packed  in  so  small  a  compass  as  the  diamond,  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  deal  with,  and  the  Cape  Government, 
recognising  that,  has  made  special  laws,  obtaining  in  the  Diamond 
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Fields  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  for  the  protection  of 
that  indostrj.  Daring  the  early  years  of  diamond  digging  that 
was  not  80  necessary,  but  illicit  diamond  buyers  have  settled 
on  the  place  like  yermin  on  some  unfortunate  animal,  and  are 
doing  their  best  to  kill  it.  I  do  not  blame  the  Kafirs ;  they  are 
clerer  thieves,  but  they  are  not  to  blame.  The  people  who  axe  to 
blame  are  their  ivhite  betters,  who  egg  them  on  to  steal.  The  law 
has  been  so  e£Fective  that  these  ilhcit  diamond  buyers  are  being 
driven  out  of  the  place,  but  we  get  no  advantage  by  it.  They  go 
beyond  the  border  and  carry  on  the  very  same  trade  without 
restrictions.  I  may  mention  a  case  that  came  under  my  own  eyes. 
About  two  years  ago  I  was  travelling  from  Kimberley  to  Cape  Town 
with  an  illicit  diamond  buyer,  who  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
police,  and  the  very  fact  that  he  was  going  out  of  the  place  was 
considered  a  good  reason  for  overhauling  every  package  in  the 
coach.  This  man*s  luggage  was  specially  searched,  but,  by  the  aid 
of  a  woman,  he  succeeded  in  eluding  the  detectives.  We  on  the 
eoacht  who  were  rather  interested  in  the  trade — not  the  illicit  trade 
— found  out  what  had  been  going  on,  and  I  telegraphed  back  to  the 
police,  telling  them  my  suspicions.  By  the  time  I  had  sent  them 
that  information  he  had  got  beyond  the  borders  of  Griqualand  West* 
He  was  in  the  same  country,  but  could  snap  his  fingers  at  the 
police.  He  was  an  impudent  criminal  in  one  province,  a  gentleman 
in  another.  Seeing  a  friend  who  knew  the  detectives  afterwards,  I 
a^ked  about  the  matter,  and  he  said,  '*  Your  information  was  too 
late."  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Merriman  whether  the  Cape 
Government  are  going  to  kill  the  goose  that  has  been  laying  them 
golden  eggs.  I  believe  they  have  hitherto  refused,  to  extend  the 
Act  for  preventing  these  rsEcalities  all  over  the  country.  The 
ri^snlt  has  been  that  there  is  a  roaring  trade  going  on  in  the  prin- 
cipal ports  in  stolen  goods.  The  very  last  paper  I  have  received 
announces  that  a  man  in  Port  Elizabeth  who  had  a  parcel  of  these 
btolen  diamonds  was  released  from  custody,  and  the  parcel  handed 
back  to  him. 

Mr.  John  J.  Irvine  :  It  is  desirable  that  some  person  having 
practical  knowledge  should  reply  to  one  or  two  statements  of  rather 
a  damaging  character.  It  does  not  require  any  elaborate  argument 
to  show  why  Cape  stocks  went  down.  It  was  owing  to  the  political 
unn^t,  and  to  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  action  of  the 
Government  of  the  day.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  they 
never  will  be  able  to  grow  wool  in  the  Cape  hke  that  grown  in  Aus- 
tralia.   I  don't  know  whether    the  gentleman  who  made  that 
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Colonies.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Merriman  in  his  views  as  to  the  class 
of  .people  who  grow  wool  in  the  Cape  as  oompared  with  those  who 
grow  it  in  Australia,  and  as  to  the  conditions  which  sorronnd  each. 
In  conolasion,  I  desire  very  cordially  to  thank  Mr.  Merriman  for 
what  he  has  said  as  regards  the  Cape  Colony  as  a  field  for  emigra- 
tion. His  views  are  thoroughly  in  accord  with  those  which  ought 
to  prevail  on  the  subject.  It  is  right  and  just  that  those  should  be 
warned  against  going  who  would  be  of  no  use  if  they  got  there, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  the  Colony  should  be 
pointed  out  to  those  who,  though  qualified  to  be  useful  colonists, 
are  prone  not  to  take  advantage  of  emigration  thither,  possibly  on 
account  of  want  of  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  South  Africa  as  a 
field  for  emigration. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Pbangb  :  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  debt  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  all  markets 
supply  and  demand  have  to  be  met.  If  there  is  too  great  a  supply 
of  stock  the  prices  are  low.  There  has  been  too  great  a  supply  of 
Cape  bonds,  or  rather,  stock,  on  the  market.  The  Cape  was  obliged 
to  borrow  a  large  amount  at  a  time  when  the  public  did  not  want 
so  much  Colonial  stock.  I  beHeve  the  price  of  the  Cape  Fours  will 
be  over  £100  not  many  years  hence.  The  public  would  rather  buy 
ihem  at  £100  than  they  would  at  £90,  and  they  will  be  quite  right 
in  doing  so. 

Mr.  William  H.  Cabter  :  I  want  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr. 
Merriman.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  should  like  to  endorse 
what  he  said  about  the  Boers  and  their  admirable  character  in 
general.  If  he  succeeds  in  dispelling  the  idea  that  obtains  so  largely 
in  England  that  the  word  Boer  is  a  name  for  such  rascals,  thieves, 
and  murderers  as  swarm  out  of  the  Transvaal  just  now,  he  will 
have  done  much  to  get  rid  of  a  race  feeling  which  is  a  serious 
hindrance  to  good  action.  But  I  wanted  to  draw  attention  to  one 
of  the  sources  of  revenue,  although  only  an  indirect  source — work 
in  the  Diamond  Fields.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  exports 
have  increased  very  largely  during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
just  the  time  during  which  the  diamonds  have  been  dug  for ;  and 
Mr.  Merriman  said  that  almost  all  the  money  expended  on  them 
went  into  the  country  itself — that  it  was  not  carried  away  to  any  great 
extent  by  mere  adventurers  who  came  to  the  country  and  took  their 
savings  elsewhere.  It  will  be  acknowledged  that  an  article  of  so 
much  valuCy  packed  in  so  small  a  compass  as  the  diamond,  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  deal  with,  and  the  Cape  Government, 
recognising  that,  has  made  special  laws,  obtaining  in  the  Diamond 
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Fields  and  the  immediate  neigliboarbood,  for  the  protection  of 
that  indoBtrj.  During  the  early  years  of  diamond  digging  that 
wjLS  not  80  necessary,  bat  illicit  diamond  buyers  have  settled 
on  the  place  like  vermin  on  some  unfortunate  animal,  and  are 
doing  their  best  to  kill  it.  I  do  not  blame  the  Kafirs ;  they  are 
clever  thieves,  but  they  are  not  to  blame.  The  people  who  are  to 
blame  are  their  vhite  betters,  who  egg  them  on  to  steal.  The  law 
has  been  so  efiFective  that  these  illicit  diamond  buyers  are  being 
driven  out  of  the  place,  but  we  get  no  advantage  by  it.  They  go 
beyond  the  border  and  carry  on  the  very  same  trade  without 
restrictions.  I  may  mention  a  case  that  came  under  my  own  eyes. 
About  two  years  ago  I  was  travelling  from  Kimberley  to  Gape  Town 
with  an  illicit  diamond  buyer,  who  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
{K)lioe,  and  the  very  fact  that  he  was  going  out  of  the  place  was 
considered  a  good  reason  for  overhauling  every  package  in  the 
coach.  This  man*s  luggage  was  specially  searched,  but,  by  the  aid 
of  a  woman,  he  succeeded  in  eluding  the  detectives.  We  on  the 
coach,  who  were  rather  interested  in  the  trade — not  the  illicit  trade 
— found  out  what  had  been  going  on,  and  I  telegraphed  back  to  the 
police,  telling  them  my  suspicions.  By  the  time  I  had  sent  them 
that  information  he  had  got  beyond  the  borders  of  Griqualand  West. 
He  was  in  the  same  country,  but  could  snap  his  fingers  at  the 
police.  He  was  an  impudent  criminal  in  one  province,  a  gentleman 
in  another.  Seeing  a  friend  who  knew  the  detectives  afterwards,  I 
asked  abont  the  matter,  and  he  said,  "  Your  information  was  too 
late."  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Merriman  whether  the  Cape 
(jovemment  are  going  to  kill  the  goose  that  has  been  laying  them 
golden  eggs.  I  believe  they  have  hitherto  refused,  to  extend  the 
Act  for  preventing  these  rascalities  all  over  the  country.  The 
result  has  been  that  there  is  a  roaring  trade  going  on  in  the  prin- 
c:pal  ports  in  stolen  goods.  The  very  last  paper  I  have  received 
announces  that  a  man  in  Port  Elizabeth  who  had  a  parcel  of  these 
*t<>Ien  diamonds  was  released  from  custody,  and  the  parcel  handed 
Lack  to  him. 

Mr.  JofiN  J.  IfiviNE  :  It  is  desirable  that  some  person  having 
practical  knowledge  should  reply  to  one  or  two  statements  of  rather 
A  damaguig  character.  It  does  not  require  any  elaborate  argument 
to  show  why  Cape  stocks  went  down.  It  was  owing  to  the  political 
aun^t,  and  to  the  tmcertainty  which  attaches  to  the  action  of  the 
Government  of  the  day.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  they 
never  will  be  able  to  grow  wool  in  the  Cape  Hke  that  grown  in  Aus- 
Ixmlin.     I  don*t  know  whether    the  gentleman  who  made  that 
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Colonies.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Merriman  in  his  views  as  to  the  class 
of  .people  who  grow  wool  in  the  Gape  as  compared  with  those  who 
grow  it  in  Aastralia,  and  as  to  the  conditions  which  sorroond  each* 
In  conclusion,  I  desire  very  cordially  to  thank  Mr.  Merriman  for 
what  he  has  said  as  regards  the  Gape  Golony  as  a  field  for  emigra- 
tion. His  views  are  thoroughly  in  accord  with  those  which  ought 
to  prevail  on  the  subject.  It  is  right  and  just  that  those  should  be 
warned  against  going  who  would  be  of  no  use  if  they  got  there, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  the  Colony  should  be 
pointed  out  to  those  who,  though  qualified  to  be  useful  colonists, 
are  prone  not  to  take  advantage  of  emigration  thither,  possibly  on 
account  of  want  of  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  South  Africa  as  a 
field  for  emigration. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Pbanob  :  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  debt  of  the  Golony  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  In  all  markets 
supply  and  demand  have  to  be  met.  If  there  is  too  great  a  supply 
of  stock  the  prices  are  low.  There  has  been  too  great  a  supply  c^ 
Cape  bonds,  or  rather,  stock,  on  the  market.  The  Gape  was  obliged 
to  borrow  a  large  amount  at  a  time  when  the  public  did  not  want 
BO  much  Colonial  stock.  I  believe  the  price  of  the  Cape  Fours  will 
be  over  £100  not  many  years  hence.  The  public  would  rather  buy 
them  at  £100  than  they  would  at  £90,  and  they  will  be  quite  right 
in  doing  so. 

Mr.  WiLUAM  H.  Gabter  :  I  want  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr. 
Merriman.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  should  like  to  endorse 
what  he  said  about  the  Boers  and  their  admirable  character  in 
general.  If  he  succeeds  in  dispelling  the  idea  that  obtains  so  largely 
in  England  that  the  word  Boer  is  a  name  for  such  rascals,  thieves, 
and  murderers  as  swarm  out  of  the  Transvaal  just  now,  he  will 
have  done  much  to  get  rid  of  a  race  feeling  which  is  a  serious 
hindrance  to  good  action.  But  I  wanted  to  draw  attention  to  one 
of  the  sources  of  revenue,  although  only  an  indirect  source — work 
in  the  Diamond  Fields.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  exports 
have  increased  very  largely  during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
just  the  time  during  which  the  diamonds  have  been  dug  for ;  and 
Mr.  Merriman  said  that  almost  all  the  money  expended  on  them 
went  into  the  country  itself — that  it  was  not  carried  away  to  any  great 
extent  by  mere  adventurers  who  came  to  the  country  and  took  their 
savings  elsewhere.  It  will  be  acknowledged  that  an  article  of  so 
much  value,  packed  in  so  small  a  compass  as  the  diamond,  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  deal  with,  and  the  Gape  Government, 
recognising  that,  has  made  special  laws,  obtaining  in  the  Diamond 
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Fields  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  for  the  protection  of 
that  indostry.  Daring  the  early  years  of  diamond  digging  that 
was  not  80  necessary,  bat  illicit  diamond  buyers  have  settled 
on  the  place  like  vermin  on  some  unfortunate  animal,  and  are 
doing  their  best  to  kill  it.  I  do  not  blame  the  Kafirs ;  they  are 
clever  thieves,  but  they  are  not  to  blame.  The  people  who  are  to 
blame  are  their  white  betters,  who  egg  them  on  to  steal.  The  law 
has  been  so  e£Fective  that  these  ilUcit  diamond  buyers  are  being 
driven  out  of  the  place,  but  we  get  no  advantage  by  it.  They  go 
beyond  the  border  and  carry  on  the  very  same  trade  witiiout 
restrictions.  I  may  mention  a  case  that  came  under  my  own  eyes. 
About  two  years  ago  I  was  travelling  from  Kimberley  to  Cape  Town 
with  an  illicit  diamond  buyer,  who  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
{>o!ice,  and  the  very  fact  that  he  was  going  out  of  the  place  was 
considered  a  good  reason  for  overhauling  every  package  in  the 
coach.  This  man*s  luggage  was  specially  searched,  but,  by  the  aid 
of  a  woman,  he  succeeded  in  eluding  the  detectives.  We  on  the 
coach,  who  were  rather  interested  in  the  trade — not  the  iUicit  trade 
— found  out  what  had  been  going  on,  and  I  telegraphed  back  to  the 
police,  telling  them  my  suspicions.  By  the  time  I  had  sent  them 
that  information  he  had  got  beyond  the  borders  of  Griqualand  West. 
He  was  in  the  same  country,  but  could  snap  his  fingers  at  the 
police  He  was  an  impudent  criminal  in  one  province,  a  gentleman 
in  another.  Seeing  a  friend  who  knew  the  detectives  afterwards,  I 
asked  about  the  matter,  and  he  said,  "  Your  information  was  too 
late."  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Merriman  whether  the  Cape 
Government  are  going  to  kill  the  goose  that  has  been  laying  them 
golden  eggs.  I  believe  they  have  hitherto  refused,  to  extend  the 
Act  for  preventing  these  rascalities  all  over  the  country.  The 
result  has  been  that  tliere  is  a  roaring  trade  going  on  in  the  prin- 
cipal ports  in  stolen  goods.  The  very  last  paper  I  Lave  received 
announces  that  a  man  in  Port  EUzabeth  who  had  a  parcel  of  tliese 
•ti>len  diamonds  was  released  from  custody,  and  the  parcel  handed 
back  to  him. 

Mr.  John  J.  Ibvinb  :  It  is  desirable  that  some  person  having 
practical  knowledge  should  reply  to  one  or  two  statements  of  rather 
A  damaging  character.  It  does  not  require  any  elaborate  argument 
to  Bhow  why  Cape  stocks  went  down.  It  was  owing  to  the  political 
unrvdt,  and  to  the  tmcertainty  which  attaches  to  the  action  of  the 
Government  of  the  day.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  they 
never  will  be  able  to  grow  wool  in  the  Cape  hke  that  grown  in  Aus- 
IxaliA.    I  don't  know  whether    the  gentleman  who  made  that 
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ColoDies.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Merriman  in  his  views  as  to  the  class 
of  .people  who  grow  wool  in  the  Cape  as  compared  with  those  who 
grow  it  in  Australia,  and  as  to  the  conditions  which  sarroond  each. 
In  conclusion,  I  desire  very  cordially  to  thank  Mr.  Merriman  for 
what  he  has  said  as  regards  the  Gape  Colony  as  a  field  for  emigra- 
tion. His  views  are  thoroughly  in  accord  with  those  which  ought 
to  prevail  on  the  subject.  It  is  right  and  just  that  those  should  be 
warned  against  going  who  would  be  of  no  use  if  they  got  there, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  the  Colony  should  be 
pointed  out  to  those  who,  though  qualified  to  be  useful  colonists, 
are  prone  not  to  take  advantage  of  emigration  thither,  possibly  on 
account  of  want  of  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  South  Africa  as  a 
field  for  emigration. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Pbanoe  :  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  debt  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  &ood  Hope.  In  all  markets 
supply  and  demand  have  to  be  met.  If  there  is  too  great  a  supply 
of  stock  the  prices  are  low.  There  has  been  too  great  a  supply  c^ 
Cape  bonds,  or  rather,  stock,  on  the  market.  The  Cape  was  obliged 
to  borrow  a  large  amount  at  a  time  when  the  public  did  not  want 
so  much  Colonial  stock.  I  believe  the  price  of  the  Cape  Fours  will 
be  over  £100  not  many  years  hence.  The  public  would  rather  buy 
them  at  £100  than  they  would  at  £90,  and  they  will  be  quite  right 
in  doing  so. 

Mr.  William  H.  Carter  :  I  want  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr. 
Merriman.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  should  like  to  endorse 
what  he  said  about  the  Boers  and  their  admirable  character  in 
general.  If  he  succeeds  in  dispelling  the  idea  that  obtains  so  largely 
in  England  that  the  word  Boer  is  a  name  for  such  rascals,  thieves, 
and  murderers  as  swarm  out  of  the  Transvaal  just  now,  he  will 
have  done  much  to  get  rid  of  a  race  feeUng  which  is  a  serious 
hindrance  to  good  action.  But  I  wanted  to  draw  attention  to  one 
of  the  sources  of  revenue,  although  only  an  indirect  source — work 
in  the  Diamond  Fields.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  exports 
have  increased  very  largely  during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
just  the  time  during  which  the  diamonds  have  been  dug  for ;  and 
Mr.  Merriman  said  that  almost  all  the  money  expended  on  them 
went  into  the  country  itself — that  it  was  not  carried  away  to  any  great 
extent  by  mere  adventurers  who  came  to  the  country  and  took  their 
savings  elsewhere.  It  will  be  acknowledged  that  an  article  of  so 
much  value,  packed  in  so  small  a  compass  as  the  diamond,  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  deal  with,  and  the  Cape  Government, 
recognising  that,  has  made  special  laws,  obtaining  in  the  Diamond 
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Fields  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  for  the  protection  of 
that  industry.  Daring  the  early  years  of  diamond  digging  that 
was  not  so  necessary,  bat  illicit  diamond  buyers  have  settled 
on  the  place  like  vermin  on  some  unfortunate  animal,  and  are 
doing  their  best  to  kill  it.  I  do  not  blame  the  Kafirs ;  they  are 
clever  thieves,  but  they  are  not  to  blame.  The  people  who  are  to 
blame  are  their  white  betters,  who  egg  them  on  to  steal.  The  law 
has  been  so  effective  that  these  ilUcit  diamond  buyers  are  being 
driven  out  of  the  place,  but  we  get  no  advantage  by  it.  They  go 
beyond  the  border  and  carry  on  the  very  same  trade  without 
restrictions.  I  may  mention  a  case  that  came  under  my  own  eyes. 
About  two  years  ago  I  was  travelling  from  Kimberley  to  Gape  Town 
with  an  illicit  diamond  buyer,  who  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
police,  and  the  very  fact  that  he  was  going  out  of  the  place  was 
considered  a  good  reason  for  overhauling  every  package  in  the 
coach.  This  man's  luggage  was  specially  searched,  but,  by  the  aid 
of  a  woman,  he  succeeded  in  eluding  the  detectives;  We  on  the 
coach,  who  were  rather  interested  in  the  trade — not  the  illicit  trade 
—found  oat  what  had  been  going  on,  and  I  telegraphed  back  to  the 
police,  telling  them  my  suspicions.  By  the  time  I  had  sent  them 
that  information  he  had  got  beyond  the  borders  of  Griqualand  West. 
He  was  in  the  same  country,  but  could  snap  his  fingers  at  the 
police.  He  was  an  impudent  criminal  in  one  province,  a  gentleman 
in  another.  Seeing  a  friend  who  knew  the  detectives  afterwards,  I 
asked  about  the  matter,  and  he  said,  "  Your  information  was  too 
late.'*  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Merriman  whether  the  Gape 
Government  are  going  to  kill  the  goose  that  has  been  laying  them 
golden  eggs.  I  believe  they  have  hitherto  refused,  to  extend  the 
Act  for  preventing  these  rascalities  all  over  the  country.  The 
result  has  been  that  there  is  a  roaring  trade  going  on  in  the  prin- 
cipal ports  in  stolen  goods.  The  very  last  paper  I  have  received 
amiounces  that  a  man  in  Port  Elizabeth  who  had  a  parcel  of  these 
stolen  diamonds  was  released  from  custody,  and  the  parcel  handed 
back  to  him. 

Mr.  John  J.  Ir\ike  :  It  is  desirable  that  some  person  having 
praotical  knowledge  should  reply  to  one  or  two  statements  of  rather 
a  damaging  character.  It  does  not  require  any  elaborate  argument 
to  show  why  Gape  stocks  went  down.  It  was  owing  to  the  political 
unrest,  and  to  the  imcertainty  which  attaches  to  the  action  of  the 
Government  of  the  day.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  they 
never  will  be  able  to  grow  wool  in  the  Gape  like  that  grown  in  Aus- 
tralia.   I  don*t  know  whether    the  gentleman  who  made  that 
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Btatement  speaks  from  personal  experience,  but  I  know  some  of 
the  best  judges  from  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  they  declare  that 
South  Africa,  acre  for  acre,  is  as  good  as  any  part  of  Australia.  I 
believe  that,  with  the  necessary  enterprise  and  capital,  wool  may 
be  produced  at  the  Cape  of  as  good  quality  as  is  produced  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

The  Chaikman  (the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.) :  I  fear  the 
time  has  come  at  which  the  chairman  must  close  the  discussion  by 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which,  I  am  sure,  will 
bo  most  heartily  given.  You  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  to  make  one 
or  two  short  remarks.  What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  Cape 
wool  as  compared  with  Australian  wool  is  very  interesting  to  me, 
because,  not  only  is  the  town  which  I  represent  the  great  centre  of 
the  wool  manufacture,  but  I  myself  am  engaged  in  it,  and  I  beg  to 
confirm  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Irvine.  I  recollect  that  when,  many 
years  ago,  I  first  went  to  Bradford  to  join  in  the  wool  trade,  Cape 
wool  formed  perhaps  a  larger  part  of  the  import  of  Colonial  wools 
than  now.  It  stood  high,  not  as  high  as  the  Australian,  for  the 
same  attention  had  not  been  given  to  its  production^  but  everyone 
then  who  looked  into  the  matter  felt  sure  that  the  Cape  must  pro- 
duce as  good  wool  as  Australia,  and  if  the  Cape  has  not  proceeded 
in  the  same  ratio  as  Australia  it  is  not  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  land,  it  is  not  because  the  Cape  is  unfitted  for  the  growth  of 
wool,  but  is  owing  to  something  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
country  which  makes  the  production  more  difficult.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  in  England  look  upon  the  Cape  Colony  as  a  very 
interesting  Colony,  and  to  some  extent  a  troublesome  Colony.  We 
have  had  Cape  wars  and  fears  and  dangers  of  Cape  wars,  and  there 
is  no  denying  the  difficulties,  which  are  the  great  test  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Colonial  Office  and  of  the  Government  of  the  country  in 
dealing  with  the  Cape  Colony.  We  had  the  fact  to  face  that  we 
had  a  very  large  native  race — ^far  too  large  to  kill  off — even  if 
people  were  wicked  enough  to  try  it.  It  was  quite  numerous 
enough  to  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  much  profit  out  of 
the  Colony  unless  they  were  treated  with  justice  and  humanity — a 
fact  which  is  getting  more  and  more  clearly  proved  by  every  year's 
experience  in  the  Cape.  Another  difficulty  was  like  that  which  we 
had  in  Canada — but  which  has  been  got  over  in  Canada,  viz.,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  white  colonists  were  not  of  English  descent, 
though  they  are  descendants  of  a  very  kindred  people,  possessing 
a  great  many  of  the  English  qualities,  but  who  did  not  come  to  ns 
by  their  own  particular  wish,  but  as  the  results  of  war.    These 
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things  canaed  great  diffioiiliies.  Sometimes  there  are  people  who 
will  say  that  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  these  difficulties  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  Gape.  I  believe  the  mere  statement  of  that  mode  of  solu- 
tion has  been  sufficiently  answered  by  the  impossibihty  of  its  being 
adopted.  I  observe  that  those — some  of  them — who  in  their  inmost 
minds  would  not  have  been  averse  to  that  solution,  see  well  enough 
what  would  be  the  feeling  in  England  in  regard  to  it,  and  they  say 
that  solution,  at  any  rate,  is  impossible.  I  think  Mr.  Merriman's 
most  instructive  and  informing  paper  will  tend  to  confirm  that 
view.  It  is  quite  dear  that,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  in  the 
government  of  the  Gape  Colony,  it  is  a  Golony  and  a  Dependency 
which  is  of  advantage  to  England.  Look  at  the  trade  alone.  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  trade  per  head  between  England 
and  the  Gape,  even  in  these  somewhat  depressed  times,  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  trade  of  any  Golony,  and  though  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  would  be  equal  to  our  trade  with  one  or  two  of 
the  Australian  Colonies,  yet  it  is  tax  above  tlie  trade  with  almost 
any  foreign  country  we  can  name.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  Mr. 
Merriman  has  stated,  that  South  Africa  is  the  door  to  the  enor- 
mous continent  of  AMca,  and  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
we  should  keep  open  the  door  through  which  we  can  send  our 
manufactures  to  the  half-civilised  or  savage  people  of  the  interior, 
and  give  them  the  advantages  of  trade,  although,  at  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  but  remember  with  some  degree  of  regret  that  the 
trade  with  these  countries  is  not  altogether  advantageous  to  them, 
bvp  with  the  products  that  go  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  the  people, 
there  goes  the  driuk  to  make  them  mad.  Nevertheless,  trade  with 
this  country  is  an  advantage  both  to  us  and  to  them.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  fact  that  the  Cape  is  the  road  to  India  and  to  Australia. 
If  the  day  were  to  come  when  we  were  to  give  up  that  great  cen- 
tral station  at  the  Gape,  I,  for  my  own  part,  should  think  that  our 
eonneetion  with  Australia  would  not  last  long,  and  that  our  power 
over  India  would  not  continue.  We  know  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  that  whatever  we  do  there  we  must,  to  some 
extent,  be  dependent  on  other  countries.  But,  with  regard  to  the 
Cape,  we  know  that  with  the  navy  which  we  ought  to  have,  and,  I 
believe,  we  shall  have — although  it  may  take  us  a  little  time  to  do 
it — we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  our  trade  route  to  India  and  Aus- 
tralia, and — with  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  station  at  the  Cape 
to  help  ns^we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  the  route  uninjured.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  upon  consideration  the  British  people  will  feel 
they  must  stick  to  the  Gape,  and  that,  if  that  is  clearly  shown,  and 
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if  our  Government,  and  public  opinion — upon  which  Government 
acts — speak  with  unmistakable  tones,  and  say  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  desert  the  Cape,  then,  so  long  as  the  majority  of  the  Cape  people 
will  stick  by  us,  a  great  many  of  the  present  difficulties  will  dis- 
appear. As  regards  the  difficulties  with  the  native  races,  it  is 
becoming  clear  that  those  difficulties  also  will  disappear  by  the 
esercise  towards  the  natives  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  by  firm- 
ness towards  those  who  oppress  them.  There  must  be  no  illusions 
in  the  matter.  These  natives,  some  of  them — thanks  to  our  mis- 
sionaries, and  thanks  to  the  influence  of  civilisation,  and,  what  I 
am  also  ready  to  acknowledge,  the  generally  good  and  humane 
conduct  of  the  colonists  themselves  towards  them — are  risiDg 
greatly  in  civilisation ;  but  it  would  be  a  perfect  delusion  and  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  they  are  yet  the  equals  of  ourselves.  You 
might  as  well  say  that  the  Picts,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Boman 
invasion,  were  the  equals  of  the  Romans.  We  are  in  the  position 
of  a  superior  race  dealing  with  a  race  that  is  more  backward  than 
our  own,  and  whom  therefore  it  is  the  more  incumbent  upon  us  to 
treat  with  justice  and  forbearance.  Still,  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  they  require  guidance,  and  that  they  cannot  use  political 
power  to  the  extent  that  the  EngUsh  people  can.  As  regards  the 
differences  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  I  believe  that  these, 
again,  will  disappear  by  a  firm  and  just  poUcy.  What  we  want  is 
to  show  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony,  both  Dutch  and 
English,  that  we  wish  well  to  their  interests,  and  are  determined 
to  do  what  we  can  to  promote  them.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
remark  made  with  regard  to  the  Boers.  I  have  had  to  take  part, 
and  a  rather  active  part,  against  some  of  the  actions  of  those  fili- 
bustering marauders  in  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  but  I  have 
endeavoured  to  draw  a  hne  between  the  action  of  the  marauders 
and  the  action  of  the  farming  community  in  the  Cape.  I  think  the 
poet  Goldsmith  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  popular  interpretation 
of  the  word  Boer,  which  is  really  short  for  Bauer,  the  German  for 
yeoman.  You  know  he  made  a  walking  journey,  and  among  other 
places  he  went  to  Carinthia,  and  he  speaks  of  the  rude  Carinthian 
Boer.  I  also  have  made  a  walking  journey  to  Carinthia,  and  I 
found  then  the  peasant  farmer  anything  but  rude — they  were  such 
pleasant  and  hospitable  men.  No  doubt  the  Boers  have  their  pre- 
judices, but  many  of  them  are  honest  and  sensible,  and,  as  has  been 
stated.  God-fearing  mea  They  have  not  the  same  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  native  races  that  we  in  England  have ;  they  have — at 
least,  some  of  them — ^very  much  the  same  feeling  in  this  matter 
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that  prevailed  here  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago.  That  makes  a 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  them  ;  hut  to  suppose  that  they  are  not 
men  whom  it  would  he  an  advantage  to  us  to  receive  as  fellow- 
sabjects,  and  out  of  whom  we  can  hope  to  make  the  material  of  a 
real  civilisation  in  the  country,  would  be  an  enormous  mistake.  I 
myself  look  forward  with  hope  to  this  Colony.  Some  say,  when 
yon  are  anxious  to  keep  the  Colonies  together,  **  There  is  the  ugly 
duck  in  the  shape  of  the  Cape."  I  believe  the  time  will  come  when 
we  shall  be  very  proud  of  our  connection  with  the  Gape  Colony, 
and  when  the  colonists  will  feel  more  and  more  that  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  them  to  have  British  guidance  and  assistance.  In  this 
lecture,  from  a  gentleman  who  speaks  with  authority,  who  was  the 
Minister  of  Pnbhc  Worko  in  the  Cape,  and  who  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  man  who  cannot  speak  without  knowing  that  if  he  made 
a  mistaken  or  exaggerated  statement  he  would  be  quickly  corrected 
— ^in  this  lecture,  I  say,  we  have  a  very  useful  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  real  position  of  the  Colonies,  and  I  beg  to  offer 
Mr.  Merriman  our  most  sincere  thanks. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  with  acclamation. 

Hon.  J.  X.  Mebrihan  :  I  thank  you  very  cordially  for  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  Mr.  Forster  for  proposing  it.  There  are  one  or  two 
points  in  the  discussion  which  I  should  Uke  to  notice.  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  reply  to  Mr.  Carter's  question  why  the  Cape  Government 
do  not  proclaim  the  Diamond  Trade  Act,  because  I  do  not  happen 
to  be  in  the  Government  at  the  present  time ;  and  though  I  have 
no  doubt  they  are  actuated  by  the  best  possible  motives,  it  is  part 
of  my  creed  to  believe  that  they  do  not  always  do  the  right  thin^* 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Eimber's  observations,  they  illustrate  a  point 
— and  a  very  interesting  point — ^with  regard  to  South  Africa.  He 
mentioned  that  in  Australia  he  knew  a  little  property  of  850,000 
acres,  upon  which  ten  boundary  riders  were  sufficient.  This  illus- 
trates the  difference  between  the  two  countries.  In  AustraUa  you 
have  these  huge  landed  proprietors.  It  is  a  capital  place,  of  course, 
for  the  wealthy  squatter,  who  drives  the  poor  people  into  cities  ;  and 
yon  will  have  all  the  problems  of  the  old  country  reproduced  in  the 
new.  The  great  squatter  is  a  very  fine  fellow.  He  gets  his 
£20,000  a  year,  comes  home  to  England,  and  cuts  a  great  dash.  In 
South  Africa  you  find  men  possessed  of  moderate  farms,  who  love  the 
country,  and  who  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  cut  a  great  dash ; 
and  you  bring  up  the  population  to  live  on  the  soil.  I  believe 
that  our  system  is  greatly  more  healthy  for  the  future  of  the  country 
than  the  AustraUan  system.    I  am  surprised  to  hear  what  Mr. 
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Eimber  said  with  regard  to  the  want  of  protection.  I  think  he 
said  he  had  not  been  in  Cape  Colony.  I  can  assure  him  there  is 
perfect  protection  for  life  and  property  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  that  if  he  does  anything  wrong  he  will  be  promptly  taken  up 
and  pat  into  gaol.  I  cannot  think  where  he  has  got  his  ideas  of 
comparative  security  from,  but  it  has  always  struck  me  that,  as 
compared  with  Australia,  bushranging,  for  instance,  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

Mr.  EiMBEB :  I  was  alluding,  not  to  security  of  person,  but  of 
tenure. 

Hon.  J.  X.  Merbiman  :  Tenure !  I  only  wish  I  had  time  to  go 
into  that  question.  We  have  the  most  perfect  tenure  in  the  whole 
world.  Sir  Eobert  Torrens*  Act,  excellent  as  it  may  be,  falls  very 
short  of  the  system  of  tenure  which  exists  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
which  we  have  had  for  two  hundred  years.  It  is  a  system  derived 
from  the  Dutch.  When  Mr.  Kimber  comes  to  study  our  laws  of 
tenure  he  will  find  we  are  not  so  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
he  might  imagine.  Before  sitting  down,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
think  I  shall  only  be  expressing  the  feeling  of  this  meeting  when  I 
ask  you  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman,  than  whom  no 
man  of  late  has  done  more  good  to  South  Africa  by  his  advocacy 
both  in  Parliament  and  on  the  platform.  It  must  have  been  an 
unpopular  thing  to  take  up  a  cause  like  that  in  the  way  Mr.  Forster 
has  done  it — without  regard  to  fear,  favour,  or  prejudice.  I  was 
delighted  to  find  him  draw  the  line  between  different  classes  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  not  confound  the  marauding  rascals,  who  I  hope 
will  be  put  down,  with  the  respectable,  law-abiding,  honest  citizens. 
I  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  propose  this  vote  of  thanks. 

The  motion  was  cordially  agreed  to. 

The  Chaibmak  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  We  have  spent 
a  very  informing  evening.  Those  of  us  who  knew  something  about 
the  Cape  will  feel  we  know  more. 
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SECOND  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Second  Ordinaxj  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held 
at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  on  Tuesday,  December  9,  1884. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P.,  a  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  HoNOBABT  Secbetaby  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary 
General  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed,  and  announced  that  since 
the  last  meeting  23  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  18  Resident 
and  10  Non-Resideni 

Resident  Fellows : — 

William  CornwallU  Cartwrighty  Esq,,  M.P. ;  Qvstavua  A,  CharuHnt 
Esq.,  Mark  Henry  Drury,  Esq.y  J,  Morgan  Harvey ^  Esq.,  Pearson  Hill, 
Esq.,  William  Hughes-Hughes,  Esq,,  J.P,;  Dr.  Duncan  McLarty,  George 
A,  Musgrave,  Esq.,  Edward  C,  Penney^  Esq.,  John  B.  Poole,  Esq.,  Samuel 
Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.;  C.  Howard  Vincent,  Esq.,  Arthur  Wortley,  Esq. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  : — 

George  Bagot,  Esq,  {British  Guiana),  Thomas  By  fields  Esq.  (Canada), 
Owen  Smith  Christian,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  Owen  Robert  DvmeU,  Esq. 
{Cape  Colony),  Lieut-Colonel  Gilbard,  J.P.  (Gibraltar),  liev.  Alfred 
Ikin,  LL.D.,  Mas, Doc.  (Nata^,  Hon.  /•  X,  Merriman^  M,L,A.  (Cape 
Colony),  George  E.  Perreg,  Esq.,  M.B.C.8.,  Edin.  (Antigua),  H.  A, 
Wickham,Esq.  (North  Queensland),  Henry  Lucien  Wight,  Esq.  (British 
Ouiana). 

Donations  to  the  Library  of  Books,  Pamphlets,  Maps,  &z.,  since 
the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  also  announced. 

The  CHAiBiiiAN  then  called  upon  Mr.  Geoboe  Baden-Powell,  MA., 
C.M.G.,  to  read  the  paper  for  the  evening,  entitled — 

NATIONAL  UNITY. 
I. — Thb  Genebal  Question. 

No  one  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  have  watched  the  recent  history 
of  Colonial  affairs  without  being  forced  to  acknowledge  the  material 
and  marked  advance  there  has  been  in  the  problem,  as  to  how  far 
the  over-sea  portions  of  the  British  Empire  are  to  share  with  the 
central  islands  in  the  common  burdens,  duties,  and  rights,  and 
therefore  in  the  management  and  control  of  the  common  affaurs,  of 
the  Empire. 

Some  years  ago  the  problem  was  regarded  as  of  purely  speculative 
valae,  and  the  prospect  of  any  material  advance  towards  such  an 
end  as  a  dream,  pleasant  and  even  useful^  but  still  outside  the  pale  of 
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practical  politics.  But  now  this  supposed  dream  has  proved  itself 
a  very  vivid  and  waking  reality  ;  and  to  this  the  public  has  suddenly 
been  aroused  by  the  fact  that  every  leading  statesman  has  confessed 
to  the  practical  nature  of  the  problem.  This  Institute  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  all  this,  for  it  has  most  successfully  carried  out  its 
two  original  aims — *' extending  knowledge  of  the  various  portions  of 
the  Empire,  and  promoting  the  cause  of  its  permanent  unity."  Others 
have  followed  suit ;  I  need  not  do  more  than  name  the  two  signally 
important  Conferences  that  have  been  held  this  year  on  Imperial 
Federation,  except  that  I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  every  newspaper  of  any  standing  welcomed  the  movement  as 
one  of  incalculable  importance  and  of  most  practical  purport.  I 
may  add,  that  perhaps  one  of  the  most  useful  portions  of  the  Beport 
of  the  first  Conference  are  the  appended  comments  of  the  leading 
newspapers  on  that  Conference.  We  have  all  welcomed  the 
appearance  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  and  I  would  ven- 
ture to  make  a  practical  suggestion  to  that  League  that  it  should 
now  collect  and  publish  in  pamphlet  form,  as  a  pendant  to  these 
opinions  of  the  home  Press,  the  comments  of  the  Colonial  Press 
on  this  same  Conference.  No  volume,  essay,  or  statistics  could 
better  prove  to  the  public  eye  the  striking  fact  that  this  move- 
ment towards  national  unity  is  a  spontaneous  as  well  as  vigorous 
growth  in  every  portion  of  our  wide  Empire. 

I  will  also  make  a  second  suggestion  to  the  League.  We  know 
that  no  historian  in  his  Hbrary  can  work  out  the  history  of  our 
Colonies,  no  man  of  intelligence  can  travel  or  work  in  our  Colonies, 
without  becoming  at  once  convinced  of  the  urgent  need  for 
continued  and  closer  union.  Everywhere  we  hear  confessions  of 
faith  as  to  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Empire  ;  but  the  general 
public,  although  willingly  accepting  this  great  national  creed,  is  not 
always  capable  of  giving  chapter  and  verse  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
them ;  and  the  second  suggestion  I  would  offer  to  the  League  is  the 
distribution  of  leaflets,  clearly  describing  in  tabular  form  the 
advantages  of  continued  union  to  the  Mother  Country,  the  Colonies, 
the  Dependencies,  and  mankind,  in  respect  to  peace,  progress  of 
civilisation,  commerce,  industry,  and  general  prosperity. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  tonight  to  ask  why  unity  is  good.  I 
am  assuming  this  deeply-rooted  national  belief  and  aspiration,  and 
I  am  asking.  Can  it  be  worked  out  in  practice? 

This  belief,  which  has  so  rapidly  taken  hold  of  the  public  mind  in 
GreatBritain,  and  has  secured  a  paramount  influence  in  every  Colony, 
has  its  chief  foundation  in  the  facts  of  the  growth  of  our  Empire  ; 
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with  oar  Colonies  it  has  come  into  being,  with  them  it  has  increased 
in  Btatore  and  waxed  in  strength,  until  now  it  bids  fair  to  be  the 
one  oTershadowing  problem  inserting  itself  rapidly  into  every  field 
of  British  statesmanship. 

It  is  as  well  at  the  outset  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  where  we  stand  in 
onr  history. 

One  hundred  years  ago  men  saw  the  culmination,  decline,  and 
hM  of  Great  Britain's  first  Colonial  Empire,  and  the  remnants  that 
remained  to  her  were  certain  West  Indian  islands  and  a  few  sparsely- 
populated  provinces  in  North  America.  In  Guiana,  Ceylon,  tlie 
East,  and  South  Africa,  the  Dutch  still  held  sway ;  and  the  great 
island  continent  of  Australia  was  then  nothing  more  than  the 
terra  Australis  incognita.  There  were  probably  not  50,000  Britisli 
residing  on  British  soil  outside  the  Home  Islands. 

But  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  the  British  nation  sowed 
the  seeds  of  a  second  Empire,  and  we  in  this  generation  are  present 
at  the  coming  into  bearing  of  those  seeds.  The  last  thirty 
years  especially  have  seen  an  outburst  of  national  vigour  and 
growth  which  has  led  to  national  expansion  unequalled  for 
rapidity  and  force  in  the  previous  history  of  any  other  nation, 
and  now  there  are  more  than  10,000,000  British  residing  on 
British  soil  outside  the  Home  Islands.  But  so  autonomous,  so 
natural  has  been  this  growth,  that  it  has  proceeded  for  the  most 
part  without  attracting  even  that  amount  of  public  notice  which 
was  its  due.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  very  suddenly  that  the  pubhc 
mind  has  taken  hold  of  the  fact  that  our  institutions  have  the 
while  remained  without  development  su£Scient  to  meet  these  new 
and  unexpected  requirements. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  institutions  have  proved  well  capable  of 
meeting  the  strain  of  expansion  so  far.  We  have,  without  remark, 
delegated  even  ParUamentary  powers  when  this  has  seemed  neces- 
sary, while  we  have  succeeded  in  establishing  in  other  places  abso- 
lute if  paternal  despotisms.  Sir  Charles  Tnpper,  Sir  Saul  Samuel, 
and  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  among  others,  have  recently  expressed 
the  **  expert "  opinion  of  Colonial  statesmen  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
past  arrangements,  but  the  fact  that  they  were  sufficient,  coupled 
with  that  of  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  our  growth,  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  now  be  development  of  our  institutions 
if  we  are  to  face  the  future  in  confidence. 

The  national  power  has  received  an  enormous  accession  of 
force ;  and  a  great  portion  of  the  new  constituents  of  this  force  are 
of  the  Colonies  and  not  of  the  Mother  Country.     Moreover,  the 
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growth  of  the  Colonial  element  bids  fair  to  be  in  more  rapid 
ratio  than  that  of  the  home  element.  Five  milUons  of  British 
citizens  in  Canada,  three  millions  in  Australia,  well-to-do  and 
rapidly  progressing  in  all  the  best  instinots  and  traditions  of  our 
race,  are  now  of  their  own  material  weight  rightly  claiming  an 
acknowledged  value  in  the  political  scale.  It  is  therefore  not  only 
natural,  it  is  inevitable,  that  the  over-sea  provinces  of  the  nation 
should  begin  to  bethink  themselves  of  undertaking  that  propor- 
tion of  the  national  duties  and  obligations  which  are  the  equiva- 
lent of  their  share  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  our  common 
nationality. 

The  expansion  of  the  nation  has  suddenly  asserted  itself  as  an 
accomplished  fact.  There  are  still  certain  dreamers  who  cannot 
awaken  themselves  to  this  fact,  and  who  still  maintain  the  impossi- 
bility of  continued  unity  in  a  nation  which  has  scattered  itself 
over  widely  distant  quarters  of  the  globe.  But  these  dreamers 
forget  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  history  tells  us  that  distance 
and  time  have  proved  powerless  to  break  true  national  bonds,  and 
that  these  bonds  have  snapped  only  when  national  traditions 
or  liberties  have  been  tampered  with.  Even  actual  territorial 
contiguity  did  not  prevent  the  German  nation,  within  its  own 
land  frontiers,  under  such  pressure,  from  breaking  up  into  its 
original  fragments.  We  see  all  attempts  at  colonisation — Phosnician, 
Greek,  Boman,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Dutch,  and 
even  British— tell  this  two-fold  story,  proving  incontestably  that 
so  long  as  and  wherever  the  Colonies  are  regarded  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  nation — to  enjoy  identical  rights  and  support  identical 
duties  and  responsibilities— then  time  and  distance  strengthen 
rather  than  weaken  the  national  bonds  of  union. 

In  the  second  place,  in  the  present  day  there  is  the  additional 
argument  so  frequently  put  forward,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
advances  of  science  have  made  the  ocean  a  better  means  of  com- 
munication for  long  distances  than  land.  Compare,  for  instance, 
the  time  occupied  in  transferring  persons  or  goods  from  the  ex- 
tremities to  the  capitals  of  the  Bussian  and  the  British  Empires 
respectively.  Nor  may  we  forget  that  the  telegraph  has  now  alto- 
gether annihilated  distance  so  far  as  information  and  counsel  go. 

Moreover,  we  succeeded  very  well  in  looking  after  New  Zealand 
and  Fiji,  which  are  about  as  distant  from  us  as  they  can  be.  in 
this  world,  without  the  aid  of  telegraphic  communication. 

It  is  thus  the  greatest  fact  of  our  present  history  that  the  nation,  one 
in  character,  traditions,  feelings,  and  aspirations,  has  expanded  fiur 
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and  fast  over  the  earth's  sorfaoe  ;  and  that  there  now  prevails  an 
overpowering  determination  to  secure  for  the  whole  nation  the  con- 
tinnance  of  the  opportunities  and  the  independence  it  has  hitherto 
enjoyed.  It  is  a  matter  of  national  life  or  death.  In  life  there  can 
be  no  stagnation,  no  rest — all  is  either  growth  or  decay.  The 
Scotsman  newspaper  asked  the  other  day,  ''Was  not  the  British 
Empire  in  a  state  of  suspended  disintegration  ?  *'  And  we  may 
well  ask,  is  our  nation  breaking  up  or  breaking  out  into  a  fuller 
life  ?  Is  it  a  coming  of  age,  or  a  coming  on  of  age  ?  And  the 
answer  will  depend,  not  on  what  this,  that,  or  the  other  Govern- 
ment may  do  or  attempt,  but  on  what  the  great  mass  of  the  nation 
ikinks. 

Happily  the  national  mind  has  now  spoken  with  no  uncertain 
sound,  and  there  is  less  need  to  emphasise  the  desirability  of  union 
and  unity  than  to  satisfy  the  now  universal  wish  to  Imow  what 
action  is  necessary  and  desirable  to  secure  a  consummation  which 
all  recognise  as  essential  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  it  should  or  can  be  done,  but 
rather  of  how  it  should  be  done.  I  wish  to  show  what  is  the  exact 
natore  of  the  problem  we  have  in  hand,  and  how  it  can  best  be 
solved. 

Advisedly,  I  use  the  title, ''  National  Unity.''  I  say  National 
and  not  Imperial,  because  I  wish  to  approach  the  problem,  not  from 
the  official  or  Government  point  of  view,  but  from  that  of  every 
individual  citizen.  The  impulse  in  these  matters,  as  Lord  Rose- 
bery  said,  must  come  from  the  people.  So,  too,  I  do  not  say 
Federation  or  Unification  but  Unity,  because  we  are  not  endeavour- 
ing to  create  this  unity,  for  we  are  dealing  with  an  already  existing 
unity. 

I  pass  at  once  to  define  and  describe  the  problem. 

XL — What  National  Unity  Means. 
The  Peoblem. 

Stated  in  general  terms  our  problem  is  to  preserve  the  present 
umtj  of  national  idea  and  intention,  and  to  keep  all  British  people 
and  soil  independent  of  foreign  power. 

For  this  purpose  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  must  be  so  a^jasted 
as  to  be  beneficial  to  all  the  members  of  the  united  nation ;  there  must 
be  no  risk  of  supporting  this  or  tiiat  local  party  or  scheme,  to  the 
injury  of  some  other,  but  the  simple  endeavour  to  secure  that  each 
portion  of  the  Empire  best  attains  the  conditions  most  favourable 
to  its  material  and  moral  and  intellectual  well-beiag. 
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Proceeding  to  further  detail,  the  problem  may  be  analysed  mider 
five  heads. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  united  nation.  We 
are  often  told  we  ought  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  seventeenth,  the  United  States  in  the  eighteenth, 
and  Germany  and  Italy  in  the  nineteenth,  centuries.  But  there 
are  radical  differences.  In  each  of  these  cases  union  was  created 
and  cemented  in  war  ;  in  each  the  union  was  of  previously  inde- 
pendent states.  We,  on  the  contrary,  have  to  deal  with  an 
Empire  ready  united  in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  brotherhood — all 
the  members  ready  heartily  to  enter  upon  securing  the  permanency 
of  an  already  existing  union  ;  all  agreed  that  the  true  national 
policy  is  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  national  traditions  and 
reptations  unimpaired,  and  the  national  soil  undiminished. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  present  British  Empire.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that 
the  Empire  is  made  up  of  communities  categorically  differing  one 
from  another,  and  thus  a  complete  classification  of  the  various 
communities  k  the  first  prehminary  to  a  statement  of  the  problem. 

In  the  first  category  we  can  place  the  integral  national  parts, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Canadian 
Dominion,  and  the  seven  Colonies  which  are  all  self-governing  in 
local  affairs 

In  a  second  category  we  can  place  the  Dependencies  of  the 
Empire,  which  comprise  trading  stations,  plantations,  and  native 
areas  where  labourers  will  always  be  drawn  from  ''  dependent 
races,''  and  in  their  administration  the  central  government  must 
always  retain  a  large  share. 

In  another  category  we  can  range  places  we  hold  merely  as  mili- 
tary or  naval  stations,  which  are  substantially  under  military 
administration. 

In  the  third  place,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  an  Imperial 
nation  :  '*  Imperial  *'  as  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  our  many 
Dependencies,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  communications,  and  for 
the  security  of  the  territories  of  the  whole  Empire ;  and  **  nation"  in 
so  far  as  we  are  Mother  Country,  self-governing  Colonies  and  groups 
of  British  citizens  in  various  Dependencies.  Our  main  object 
should  be  to  admit  into  the  responsible  governing  body  of  the 
Empire  a  duly  proportionate  amount  of  Colonial  influence,  as  a 
legitimate  expression  of  their  share  in  the  responsibilities,  burdens, 
and  duties,  as  well  as  the  rights  and  advantages,  of  the  common 
nationality,   • 
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I  cannot  forbear  trespassing  on  your  time  to  remark  upon  the 
share  the  Colonies  can  and  should  bear  in  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  the  administration  of  Dependencies.  Year  by  year,  as 
Canada  and  Australia  grow,  so  will  they  more  and  more  become 
involved  in  the  prosperity  of  our  Dependencies.  But  it  is  a  matter 
for  sincere  congratulation  that  in  both  cases  these  vigorous  saplings 
of  the  British  nation  have  shown  themselves  to  the  full  as  careful 
of  the  interests  of  native  races  as  the  most  jealous  philanthropist 
eould  desire.  The  Indians  in  Canada  are  magnificently  treated 
and  managed,  and  the  proof  is  to  be  seen  in  the  superiority  even 
over  the  energetic  system  pursued  in  the  United  States.  Again, 
in  New  Zealand,  the  Maoris  are  cared  for  with  a  true  philanthropy 
of  which  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  British  to  the  backbone. 
There  is,  however,  one  vital  proviso:  if  we  look  to  history 
we  see  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  just  administration  of  De- 
pendencies that  the  paramount  Power  enjoy  actual  material 
superiority  of  a  kind  and  force  that  admits  of  no  challenge.  Euro- 
peans in  Natal,  or  India,  or  Jamaica,  are  not  capable  by  themselves 
of  administering  dependent  races  ;  they  can  only  assist  in  the  good 
work  as  the  agents  or  representatives  of  the  irresistible  power  of  the 
British  nation  at  large.  But,  subject  to  this  proviso,  British  born 
subjects,  wherever  they  may  be  settled,  have  shown  themselves 
fully  alive  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  equitable  empire. 

In  iixe  fourth  place,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  relative  power 
and  importance  of  each  division  of  the  Empire.  To  determine  on 
any  final  standard  is  not  what  I  attempt,  but  I  may  sufiSciently 
illustrate  both  the  possibility  and  the  method  of  doing  so  by 
tabulating  in  Appendix  A.  certain  outward  and  visible  signs  of  impor- 
tance for  each  great  group  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire, 
as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  allotting  to  each  its  proportionate 
position  in  the  Empire.  I  take  most  of  the  figures  from  Mr. 
Mulhall's  well-known  book.  It  is  obvious  that  these  figures  must 
and  will  alter  as  time  goes  on,  but  they  none  the  less  afford  a 
self-adjusting  basis  for  allotting  proportionate  shares. 

In  the  Ji/th  place,  it  is  before  all  things  necessary  to  hold 
correct  views  as  to  the  point  at  which  constitutional  developments 
have  at  present  arrived.  The  theory  of  the  British  constitution  is 
that  all  British  citizens  Uve  under  one  Crown,  the  font  of  all 
sovereign  power ;  and  that  immediately  under  the  Crown,  as  the 
font  of  all  legislative  power,  comes  the  Imperial  Parhament.  On 
the  sovereign  supremacy  of  the  Crown  and  the  Imperial  Parliament 
depends  the  efficacy  of  the  grants  of  self-government  enjoyed  by  so 
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many  of  our  Colonies.  The  Grown  and  the  Imperial  Parliament 
delegate  some  of  their  powers  and  fdnotions  to  individuals  and  local 
authorities  from  time  to  time  and  for  special  purposes.  Thus  the 
governor  of  a  Colony  is  fully  commissioned  to  perform  certain 
executive  and  legislative  acts  within  the  terms  of  his  commission, 
and  the  various  local  legislatures  and  executives  have  free  and  full 
authority  within  the  limits  of  their  own  Colony. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  of  this  delegacy  of  powers  is 
provisional,  and  made  in  each  case  to  suit  its  special  circumstances. 
We  consequently  have  many  grades  of  autonomous  action,  and 
notice  that  the  executive  and  legislative  power  vested  in  a  Colonial 
government  is,  as  it  were,  a  putting  into  commission  by  the  central 
sovereign  body  of  the  Empire  of  certain  of  its  functions  and  rights 
for  special  and  local  purposes. 

Such  being  the  theory,  we  also  note  that  in  practice  changes  are 
continually  made  in  order  to  secure  unison  and  co-operation.  The 
Crown  and  Imperial  Parliament  now  never  exert  their  sovereign 
powers  in  regard  to  Colonies  except  in  certain  specified  subjects  of 
obviously  Imperial  concern,  that  is,  subjects  which  affect  more 
than  one  Colony.  In  aU  cases  the  endeavour  has  been  successfully 
made,  only  to  interfere  when  interference  is  *' just  and  reasonable.*' 

Another  and  a  greater  change  is  the  growing  custom  of  specifi- 
cally limiting  certain  Acts  passed  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
certain  districts.  Thus  the  Imperial  Parliament  voluntarily  cur- 
tails its  own  powers  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  otherwise  they 
might  clash  with  those  delegated  to  Colonies;  also  we  have 
evidence  here  of  a  growing  tendency  to  recognise  that  some  of  the 
work  now  forced  upon  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  by  no  means 
Imperial  in  character. 

Yet  another  step  forward  has  now  become  common,  in  the  habit 
of  consulting  the  Colonies  in  regard  to  any  Imperial  action  or  legis- 
lation which  will  directly  affect  them.  A  great  recent  instance  of 
this  was  in  regard  to  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1876,  when  the 
Canadian  authorities,  as  became  the  representatives  of  so  very  con- 
siderable a  maritime  power,  made  many  most  practical  suggestions, 
and  the  Bill  was  remodelled  accordingly. 

Thus,  in  regard  both  to  the  executive  and  the  legislature,  there 
has  been  happy  conciliance  of  opinion  between  the  Imperial  and 
the  Colonial  authorities ;  and,  in  actual  practice,  questions  of  over- 
lapping powers  or  rights  have,  on  the  whole,  been  settled  without 

^''.ue  friction.     But  this  has  only  been  achieved  by  perpetual 
Ications  in  procedure,  and  now  that  several  Colonies  are 
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assnining  the  magnitude  of  States,  it  is  obvious  that  the  spirit  of 
mutual  concession  looks  for  and  needs  some  embodiment  in 
definite  and  yisible  constitutional  form. 

Such  is  an  analysis  of  main  points.  The  problem  may  be  stated 
in  general  terms  to  be  how  far,  and  in  what  manner,  the  integral 
parts  of  the  Empire  may  exercise  a  direct  proportional  voice  in  the 
control  and  management  of  the  common  concerns  of  the  Empire. 
This  main  problem  has  its  corollary  in  the  encouragement  of  free 
local  autonomy  to  remedy  all  possible  checks  on  the  growth  and 
progress  of  each  part  of  the  Empire,  and  also  to  relieve  the  really 
Imperial  autiiorities  of  tasks  and  labours  not  properly  pertaining  to 
them.  Thus  the  key-stone  of  the  problem  is  one  sovereign  power 
tat  the  whole  Empire,  in  which  its  integral  portions  shaU  be 
represented.  This  central  power  would  have  to  deal  with  all 
matters  of  common  concern,  whether  of  international  policy  as 
affectiDg  other  nations,  or  of  intranational,  as  affecting  one  or 
more  interests  or  portions  of  the  British  nation. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  such  matters  of  common  national 
concern  the  Colonies  are  acquiring  a  rapidly  increasing  interest  of 
a  very  direct  and  material  character.  Since  the  days  of  the  Crimea 
we  have  not  waged  a  single  war  that  was  not  of  directly  Imperial 
interest.  Our  foreign  policy  is  becoming  altogether  leavened  by 
considerations  for  the  various  portions  of  our  Empire.  In  the 
negotiations  for  commercial  treaties  our  leading  Colonies  are  taking 
a  foremost  place.  But  in  all  these  matters  some  further  develop- 
ments are  necessary.  The  very  fact  that  our  Embassy  at  Paris 
and  Foreign  Office  in  London,  both  paid  for  exclusively  by  the  tax- 
payer of  the  Mother  Country,  should  have  been  recently  full  of  work 
concerning  the  sending  of  French  political  criminals  to  New 
Caledonia,  shows  not  only  that  foreign  policy  questions  are  rapidly 
affecting  our  most  distant  Colonies,  but  also  that  our  diplomatic 
service  is  of  prompt  and  direct  use  to  the  whole  Empire. 
In  France  it  is  doing  the  work  of  Australia ;  in  Kussia,  guard- 
ing India;  in  Germany  watching  over  the  immediate  interests 
of  Western  Africa  and  the  ultimate  interests  of  South  Africa ;  in  the 
United  States  negotiating  on  behalf  of  the  West  Indies.  It  thus 
happens  that  at  the  present  moment  each  one  of  our  first-class 
embassies  is  doing  distinctly  Colonial  work.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  bat  the  Colonies  are  now  coming  of  age,  and  they  will  ask  to  com- 
bine with  and  assist  the  Mother  Country.  The  history  of  European 
colonisation  tells  plainly  that  the  Mother  Country  always  fails  in  any 
attempt  to  rule   Colonies.     England  has  not  attempted  to  rule 
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Ler  Colonies,  and  the  consequence  is,  tliey  are  now  coming  back  to 
join  hands  with  the  Mother  Country  in  free  self-government,  and 
with  a  determination  to  perpetuate  Great  Britain's  beneficent  rule 
over  her  dependencies.  The  Colonies  themselves  are  answering  Earl 
Ru8sell*s  doubting  query,  "  It  requires  consummate  prudence  and 
statesmanship  to  reconcile  the  Metropolitan  supremacy  with  the 
worthy  spirit  of  Colonial  independence ;  '*  for  the  Colonies  are  now 
giving  proof  of  an  independent  desire  to  throw  their  own  weight 
into  that  of  the  Metropolitan  supremacy,  and  to  share  the  duties 
and  burdens  and  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  their  common  citizenship. 

Such  is  the  problem  ;  and  I  will  add,  that  any  solution  which  can 
expect  ready  acceptance,  and  hope  to  secure  success  in  the  end,  must 
be  one  allowing  due  weight  to  the  following  six  considerations  : — 

1.  Existing  relations  and  traditions  must  not  be  changed, 
but  only  made  closer  and  intensified. 

2.  In  accordance  with  all  British  growths,  we  must  seek  to 
develop  what  is,  not  to  create  something  new. 

8.  The  solution  must  come  from  the  nation,  and  especially 
from  that  part  of  it  most  interested,  viz.,  the  Colonies. 

4.  It  must  be  based  on  principles  of  absolate  equality  for  all 
iutegral  portions  of  the  nation. 

5.  It  must  be  progressive,  and  not  final ;  it  must  fit  the 
present  to  the  past,  and  be  autonomously  expansive  to  suffice 
for  the  future. 

G.  It  must  contain  definite  ideas  as  to  final  arrangements,  so 
that  no  inconsiderate  step  may  be  taken  which  would  afterwards 
prevent  the  achievement  of  so  desirable  a  consummation. 

IIL — The  Solution  of  the  Problem. 

In  working  out  a  solution  of  this  problem,  happily  we  have  now 
a  long  list  of  proposals,  some  of  them  claiming  absolute  finality 
and  all  of  them  containing  much  of  distinct  practical  value.  They 
are  the  gross  results  of  experience,  knowledge,  thought,  and 
enthusiasm ;  and  a  watchful  study  of  them,  coupled  with  careful 
personal  inquiry  in  most  of  our  Colonies,  has  led  me  to  the  con- 
<;lusions  I  now  give. 

Before  approaching  the  details  of  this  solution,  it  will  be 
profitable  to  arrive  at  some  definite  idea  as  to  what  should  be  the 
fundamental  character  of  a  successful  solution. 

Eeverting  to  the  schemes  already  before  the  public,  we  find 
that  they  may  be  divided  into  the  classes  Federal  and  National. 
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I  must  explain  that  I  am  using  the  word  Federal  in  its  strictly 
academic  sense — that  in  which  it  has  been  used  by  such  writers  on 
oonstitutional  theory  as  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  and  Professor 
Freeman.  I  point  this  out  because  the  term  Federal,  and  especially 
ita  derivative  Federation,  have  latterly  been  much  used  merely  to 
represent  some  closer  form  of  political  union  for  our  Empire.  I 
am  the  last  person  to  object  to  any  definition  being  given  to  any 
term,  but  I  here  use  the  term  Federal  in  its  old  accepted  signi- 
fication, for  which  there  is  no  other  recognised  term. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  although  the  Sovereign  and  Supreme 
P^liament  have  delegated  various  powers,  even  of  the  highest 
order,  to  sundry  provinces  or  officers  of  the  British  Empire, 
never  yet  has  been  possible  any  acknowledgment  that  these  pro- 
vinces, any  more  than  England  or  Ireland,  have  any  sovereign 
powers  apart  from  the  one  national  sovereignty.  But  a  Federal 
State  is  not  a  nation,  it  is  a  banding  together  of  several  independent 
states,  each  enjoying  separate  sovereign  powers.  History,  how- 
ever, does  not  encourage  the  idea  that  such  a  union  would  be 
lasting.  The  United  States  is  no  example  to  the  contrary: 
originally  a  series  of  provinces  suddenly  cut  adrift  from  the  British 
Empire,  and  overflowing  with  keen  jealousy  of  their  individual 
independencies,  they  voluntarily  combined  on  the  Federal  principle. 
Bat  the  great  war  was  the  death  struggle  of  the  separate  indepen- 
dence of  the  several  states  comprising  the  Federal  Union.  Bight 
of  secession  was  once  for  all  denied,  and  the  final  supremacy  assured 
over  all  of  one  single  sovereign  will. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  Federal  principle  does  not  take 
root  in  British  soil.  The  tendency  has  always  been  towards 
national  unity.  The  independent  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  might  on  their  first  approach  towards  union  live  on  stipu- 
lated agreements,  but  in  each  case  absolute  national  absorption  was 
rapid  and  inevitable. 

With  regard  to  the  British  Empire,  the  literal  Federal  idea  is 
not  likely  to  take  root.  There  are  no  independent  sovereignties  to 
be  dealt  with.  It  is  true  every  province,  every  settlement,  every 
individual,  enjoys  certain  rights  and  liberties  which  it  would  be  the 
height  of  injustice  and  folly  to  impair  or  ignore.  But  these  very 
rights  are  the  jealous  care  of  the  national  sovereignty ;  they  live 
and  have  tlieir  being  in  an  old-established  national  unity.  More- 
over, our  Dependencies  could  not  figure  in  a  Federal  system. 

The  tendency  and  spirit  of  British  developments  is  thus  seen  to 
be  fully  in  accord  with  the  development  of  national  as  opposed  to 
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Federal  union.  This  is  the  more  cheering,  seeing  that  history  tells 
us  there  is  a  completeness  and  finality  in  National  unions,  but 
that  Federal  unions  are  almost  invariably  mere  historic  stepping- 
stones  from  separate  independent  existence  to  national  unity. 

I  might  explain  that  it  is  absolutely  correct  to  apply  the  terms 
Federation  or  Confederation  to  the  uniting  together  of  groups  of 
British  Colonies,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  previously 
entirely  separate  and  independent  countries  within  the  sphere  of 
their  Colonial  as  distinguished  from  their  National  existence. 
Now  South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  politically  separate  from  one 
another,  although  both  are  poUtical  and  integral  portions  of  one 
common  nation. 

The  question  remains,  is  there  any  need  to  out  up  and  distribute 
the  national  sovereignty  ?  And  the  reply  is,  that  this  will  become 
absolutely  necessary  unless  there  be  at  once  developed  some  definite, 
palpable  method  of  allowing  the  Colonies  some  direct  voice  in  the 
national  will,  some  direct  share  in  the  control  and  use  of  the 
national  sovereignty,  or,  in  other  words,  representation  in  the 
supreme  councils  of  the  nation. 

Thus  far  we  have  come  to  general  conclusions  as  to  the  funda- 
mental character  of  a  successful  solution  of  our  problem.  I 
would  now  describe  in  outline  one  possible  solution,  and  I 
do  so,  not  in  any  confidence  that  these  proposals  are  final  or 
at  all  perfect,  but  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  something  to  take 
hold  of  and  build  upon,  or,  it  may  be,  to  criticise,  pull  down,  and 
destroy. 

At  the  head  of  the  nation  there  might  be  one  Crown  and  one 
Supreme  Parliament,  in  which  ^ach  and  every  part  of  the  Empire 
might  be  represented  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  question  of  one  Crown  is  definitely  settled ;  although  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  the  hope  that,  at  no  distant  date,  Her 
Majesty  may  see  fit  to  expand  the  Boyal  title  in  correspondence 
with  the  expansion  of  the  nation,  and  allow  it  to  be  '*  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  all  the  Territories  of  the  British 
nation,  Empress  of  India,"  &c. 

The  question  of  one  Supreme  Parliament  is  now  pressing  for 
solution,  and  the  solution  I  would  now  discuss  is  that  of  developing 
the  present  Imperial  Executive  and  Legislature  so  that  they  shall 
be  once  again  Imperial  in  nature  as  well  as  in  name.  And  I  would 
lay  special  stress  on  the  expansion  of  the  Executive.  There  are 
two  main  lines  of  reform : — 

1.  The  Imperial  power  may  be  Ufted  out  of  the  parish 
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concerns  of  that  cradle  of  the  nation,  which  once  contained  all 
that  there  was  of  the  nation. 

2.  The  Imperial    councils  may  be    strengthened   by  the 

representation  within  them  of  the  newly-grown  provinces  of  the 

Empire  at  present  not  so  represented. 

These  are  two  definite  reforms.     They  involve  a  redistribution 

of  duties,  and  an  extension  of  the  Imperial  Franchise.    Humbly 

following  a  great  exemplar,  I  will  deal  with  these  two  subjects 

separately,  but  I  make  it  a  vital  question  to  combine  them  in  the 

end.    In  both  reforms  there  are  steps  that  can  be  taken  at  once, 

and  steps  that  can  be  taken  hereafter. 

First,  then,  as  to  a  redistribution  of  duties ;  as  to  such  reforms 
as  shall,  step  by  step,  free  the  Imperial  Executive  and  Legislature 
from  purely  local  duties,  and  enable  it  to  give  its  whole  care  and 
attention  to  the  calls  of  actually  Imperial  affairs. 

At  present  the  Imperial  Parliament  consists  of  two  Chambers. 
And  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  opportune  coincidence  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  some  are  anxious  for  organic  reforms  in  the  Upper 
House,  others,  and  amongst  them  the  experienced  Prime  Minister 
himself,  has  warned  the  Lower  House  to  remove  the  beam  from  its 
own  eyes  before  it  casts  about  to  remove  the  mote  from  another 
place.    In  brief,  the  Imperial  Parliament  has  declared  itself  to 
stand  urgently  in  need  of  domestic  reform.    PubUo  opinion  has, 
however,  fitiled  to  recognise  that  the  chief  reason  of  this  is  that 
Parliament  has  remained  the  same,  while  the  work  it  should  under- 
take has  grown  enormously.    The  remedy  is  to  allow  the  national 
institutions  to  expand  with  the  expansion  of  the  nation.     Gonsti- 
taiional  reform  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  machinery  of  the 
State  may  be  enabled  to  do  its  work.    And  the  very  first  point  to 
determine  is,  what  is  the  real  work  of  the  Imperial  Executive  and 
Parliament    It  sounds  simple  enough  to  reply.  The  common  affairs 
of  the  Empire  ;  but  with  that  reply  there  must  inevitably  arise  the 
recollection  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  time  of  both  these 
Imperial  authorities  is  at  the  present  taken  up  with  the  parish 
aflEairs  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  that  truly  Imperial  afijAirs  may  be 
in  themselves  of  a  petty  or  personal  nature.  But  Parliament  is  not 
only  a  legislative  machine ;  it  is  a  grand  court  of  inquest  for  the 
whole  nation,  and  should  be  the  place  where  every  grievance  thai 
was  real  could  obtain  redress.  Those  who  have  watched  the  course 
of  events  know  what  a  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  questions 
relate  to  Ck)lonial  matters,  and  how  colonists  in  every  part  of  the 
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Empire  fiud  their  chief  redress  or  assistance  secured  in  the  first 
instance  by  a  ''  question  in  the  House."  Above  all,  Parliament  is- 
what  the  Athenians  would  have  called  a  court  of  evOvm),  or  scrutiny 
of  public  service ;  all  in  public  employ  are  amenable  to  its  approval 
or  disapproval — the  very  Ministers  are  responsible  to  it.  Parlia- 
ment will  remain  the  jealous  guardian  of  these  rights  of  the  nation. 
As  in  the  past,  so  in  future,  the  complaints  of  the  native  labourers 
of  Fiji,  the  expenditure  of  British  money  in  Egypt,  the  liigh-handed 
action  of  some  local  government  board  in  England,  or  distress  in 
a  West  Indian  Island,  would  equally  be  the  subjects  of  interpellation 
and  explanation. 

In  regard  to  legislation,  all  the  desires  of  properly  constituted 
local  government  should  be  attended  to,  and  Imperial  Acts  passed 
whenever  necessary.  In  regard  to  actual  administration,  the 
Imperial  Government  could  concern  itself  with  such  really  national 
affairs  as  foreign  policy,  war  and  peace,  the  Army  and  Navy, 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  services,  the  negotiation  of  treaties, 
the  Imperial  revenue,  the  National  Debt,  and  the  many  subjects 
coming  under  the  Board  of  Trade.  A  main  function  would  be  to 
watch,  and,  if  necessary,  assist  all  local  governments  ;  and  one  of 
its  most  responsible  duties  the  administration  of  Dependencies. 
It  would  exercise,  in  short,  such  a  general  supervision  over  the. 
whole  Empire  as  would  secure  the  maintenance  of  British 
principles  in  policy,  legislation,  and  justice,  the  security  of  all 
national  territory,  the  safety  of  all  British  citizens,  and  the 
preserving  to  them  the  free  opportunities  of  industry,  trade,  and 
right  living. 

Already,  as  I  have  said,  the  Imperial  Executive  and  Parliament 
are  charged  with  these  functions,  which  grow  daily,  and  prove 
almost  from  hour  to  hour  the  rapidly  increasing  urgency  of  reliev- 
ing these  Imperial  authorities  from  the  burden  of  local  affairs,, 
which  trespass  so  provokingly  and  so  far  on  their  time  and 
attention. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  Empire,  and  we 
are  still  bound  up  in  the  old  traditions,  and  loth  to  recognise  that 
now  the  United  Kingdom  is  but  a  part  of  the  Empire :  a  major 
part,  if  you  will,  but  still  by  no  means  the  whole.  But  this  fact  of 
the  growth  of  our  nation  is  asserting  itself ;  and  already  there  are 
schemes  in  the  air  for  such  a  redistribution  of  work  as  shall  afford 
this  much-needed  relief  to  the  Imperial  authorities. 

The  idea  of  Grand  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  introduced  with  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  more  work  to 
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be  done.  But  the  great  blot  will  not  be  hit  until  a  Grand  Com- 
mittee for  Home  Affairs  is  appointed.  That  I  regard  as  the  most 
important  step  that  can  be  taken ;  and  it  may  be  taken  to-morrow. 
The  next  most  important  is  the  better  development  of  local  or 
county  government  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland.  This  will 
hand  over  to  municipal  or  local  authorities  a  great  many  of  those 
petty  affairs  that  now  so  sadly  impede  Imperial  action.  These,  I 
hold,  are  the  main  steps  that  must  be  taken,  and  both  may  be  taken 
immediately;  they  are  sufficient  to  secure  that  redistribution  of 
duties,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  one  main  element  in  a  right 
solution  of  our  problem. 

I  pass  to  the  second  of  the  necessary  reforms — the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  or  rather  of  the  constituencies  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  Imperial  councils  must  be  strengthened  by  the  repre- 
sentation within  them  of  the  newly-grown  provinces  of  the  Empire. 
If  these  are  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  common  national 
policy,  they  must  be  admitted  to  a  proportionate  share  in  the 
common  control.  This  being  the  theory,  can  it  be  realised  in 
practice  ?  In  such  a  reform  there  are  steps  that  may  be  taken  now, 
and  steps  that  may  be  taken  hereafter.  And  there  is  the  farther 
qaestion,  will  the  nation  be  prepared  to  admit,  as  a  final  step,  and 
eventually,  into  both  Houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  represen- 
tatives of  its  over-sea  provinces?  After  all,  it  is  a  question 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

With  the  House  of  Lords  this  would  be,  from  the  constitutional 
point  of  view,  an  easy  matter.  Lord  Beay  stated  authoritatively  in 
Edinburgh  recently  :  *'  We  will  strengthen  the  House  of  Lords  so 
as  to  make  it  more  than  it  now  is — representative  of  the  greatness 
and  the  unity  of  the  Empire."  Lord  Lymington  urged  the  same  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
possible  forthwith  to  create  Colonial  peerages,  whether  of  the  old 
type  or  on  some  new  plan.  By  this  simple  and  ready-to-hand  means 
Colonies  would  obtain  a  voice  and  an  influence  in  one  Chamber 
of  the  Legislature. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  introduction  of  Colonial  repre- 
sentatives presents  greater  difficulties.  I  will  mention  one  difficulty 
that  has  now  ceased  to  exist :  and  that  is,  the  objection  that 
the  distances  were  too  great.  The  increasing  facilities  of  cheap 
travel,  backed  by  the  telegraph,  have  wrought  a  great  change 
in  this  respect,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  Colonial  representative 
men,  whether  for  business,  pleasure,  or  change,  constantly  pass 
to  and  fro,  and  constantly  reside  in  the  British  Isles,  or  visit  them 
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periodically.  Another  sign  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age  is  seen 
in  the  increasing  interest  taken  in  the  affairs  of  each  portion  of 
the  Empire  by  every  other  portion.  The  telegraph  is  an  efficient 
canse  of  this,  as  is  also  the  very  general  dissemination  of  news  and 
information  by  the  Press.  These  conditions  are  quite  new,  but 
they  point  to  making  not  only  possible,  but  successful,  a  continued 
unity  of  the  British  race.  I  would  allude  to  another  sign  of  the 
times:  increased  facilities  and  speed  of  intercourse  are  sending 
every  young  man  of  position  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case  with  men  of  position  in  the  Mother  Country, 
but,  as  I  know  well,  in  Australia,  Canada,  South  Africa,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  our  Colonies  young  men  of  means  usually  travel,  and 
visit  as  many  parts  of  the  Empire  as  possible.  One  consequence  of 
this  is  that  we  have  many  residents  in  the  old  country  who,  if  not 
born  in  a  Colony,  would  none  the  less,  especially  with  the  assist- 
ance of  telegraphic  advice,  or  a  Board  of  Advisers  in  England,  be 
thoroughly  capable  of  representing  the  Colony.  The  present  Member 
for  Midlothian  was  not  born  and  bred  in  Scotland,  nor  is  it  as  yet 
considered  essential  that  the  ParUamentary  Secretary  for  India 
should  be  a  Bengalee. 

There  are  two  further  difficulties — one,  the  question  of  numbers  of 
representatives  for  each  portion  of  the  Empire,  some  of  which  wiU 
probably  grow  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  others.  The  merely  mechani- 
cal basis  of  maintaining  proportionate  representation  we  could  well 
borrow  from  the  constitution  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  which 
contains  a  simple  and  practical  provision  for  this  very  purpose. 
And  the  basis  might  be  population,  or  some  such  combination  of 
elements  of  power  as  I  have  suggested  in  the  table. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  question  of  Franchise ;  but  here  again  I 
venture  to  think  present  procedure  offers  precedents,  in  the  case  of 
the  University  Members,  for  a  variety  of  franchise  for  seats  in  the 
same  House.  The  franchise  for  electors  to  the  local  legislatures  in 
our  various  self-governing  Colonies  differs  in  nearly  every  case  in 
some  details,  and  uniformity  is  not  probable,  seeing  that  in  some  it 
is  based  on  manhood  suf^age— a  basis  which  others  steadily  refuse 
to  adopt,  and  which  would  hardly  be  reformed  away  in  those 
Colonies  which  have  adopted  it.  But  with  this  diversity  of  fran- 
chises it  might  be  possible  to  entrust  to  the  local  legislatures  the 
election  of  the  Imperial  representative;  or,  again,  seeing  that 
diversity  exists  already,  members  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  might 
be  elected  according  to  the  franchise  existing  in  each  place. 

I  have  placed  in  the  front  this  which  would  be  in  reality  the  last 
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and  completing  step.  I  merely  wish  to  name  it  as  a  possible 
solution.  What  I  would  now  mention  are  certain  provisional  steps 
which  seem  actually  feasible  at  once. 

In  the  forefront  I  would  place  Lord  Bosebery's  most  practical 
suggestion  of  a  "  Vigilance  Committee  '*  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  be  created  at  once,  and  take  charge  for  the  time  of  all 
questions  in  their  Colonial  aspect.  I  would  call  it  a  <<  Joint  Grand 
Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons/'  and  it  would  be  a  most 
useful  preliminary  step.  It  could  gradually  consider  further  develop- 
ment; it  could  place  itself  in  official  communication  with  the 
accredited  representatives  of  the  Colonies  in  Great  Britain;  it 
would  be  an  outward  and  visible  sign  that  the  Imperial  Parliament 
was  fully  conscious  of  its  Imperial  duties.  o 

But  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lature, but  in  the  Imperial  Executive  as  well,  that  we  should  wish 
to  have  Colonial  representation.  At  the  present  the  Governor  of 
a  Colony  is  tlie  confidential  correspondent  of  the  Imperial  Execu- 
tive, in  which  there  is  no  other  representative  of  the  Colonial  voice. 
But  there  have  now  come  into  being  the  Agents-General  of  the  self- 
governing  Colonies.  Their  official  status  is  growing  day  by  day ; 
formerly  the  mere  business  agents  of  the  Colonies,  they  are  now 
becoming  their  poUtical  representatives.  Canada  already  has  one  of 
her  Cabinet  Ministers  resident  in  England — as  it  were,  a  Minister  for 
Canadian  affiurs  at  headquarters.  Other  Colonies  are  gradually 
devising  similar  developments.  In  England  we  see  a  growing 
tendency  for  Cabinet  Ministers  to  retain  that  position  while  serving 
as  Viceroy  in  Ireland  or  acting  as  High  Commissioners  in  Egypt. 
These  things  all  evince  a  tendency  towards  a  rapprochement  of  the 
Imperial  and  Colonial  Executives ;  and  they  suggest  new  steps 
that  might  commend  themselves  in  time. 

The  Home  Secretary  has  special  charge  of  England  and  Wales, 
there  is  a  Minister  in  charge  of  Ireland,  there  is  soon  to  be  a 
Minister  for  Scotch  affairs  ;  there  is  a  Minister  specially  responsi- 
ble for  India ;  there  is,  lastly,  a  Minister  specially  responsible  for 
all  other  Colonies  and  Dependencies.  Now  Canada  already  has  a 
larger  European  population  than  Ireland,  and  Australia  than  Scot- 
land, and  in  both  the  population  is  in  process  of  extraordinarily 
rapid  increase.  Would  it  be  possible  to  add  to  the  Imperial  Execu- 
tive, Ministers,  not  necessarily  members  of  the  Cabinet,  to  repre- 
sent in  its  Councils  the  great  Canadian  Dominion  and  the  group 
of  Australasian  Colonies  ?  It  might  even  be  thought  desirable  to 
entrust  the  complex  affairs  of  South  Africa  to  a  special  head.    The 
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Colonial  Office  would  none  the  less  remain  the  office  of  all  these 
Ministers,  but  the  element  of  representation,  both  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  the  Imperial  Executive,  would  at  once  be  achieved. 
It  would  be  a  matter  for  further  development  as  to  whether  these 
representatives  eventually  came  to  sit  for  really  Colonial  cpnstitu  - 
encies.  They  would  from  the  first  bring  to  bear  on  all  questions 
affecting  their  special  charges,  whether  in  Parliament  or  in  Coun- 
cil, the  very  fullest  information,  and  authoritative  knowledge  of  the 
wishes  of  those  portions  of  the  nation  which  they  represented. 

If  the  Colonies  by  these  or  other  means  are  brought  to  share  in 
the  unity  of  the  Empire,  the  difficult  question  of  further  extension 
of  powers  and  authority  to  localities  fades  away,  for  by  this  means 
the  various  Colonial  legislatures  would  be,  as  it  were,  reaffiliated  to 
the  National  Parliament,  and  the  assistance  of  one  to  the  other 
would  be  at  once  more  mutual,  more  responsive,  more  speedy,  and 
more  effectual. 

Such  in  outline  is  an  account  of  possible  reforms  in  entire 
keeping  with  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  all  previous  reforms  ;  but 
as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  put  them  forward  as  final  or  perfect,  but 
merely  as  being  a  well-considered  something  to  be  taken  hold  of 
and  dissected.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  proposals  do  not 
embrace  the  creation  of  a  new  Imperial  Parliament  to  draw  to 
itself  all  Imperial  Powers,  and  to  leave  the  present  St.  Stephen's 
Parliament  to  content  itself  with  the  still  influential  position  of 
local  Parliament  for  the  Home  Islands.  Nor  have  I  touched  on 
those  Provisional  Councils  and  Boards  of  Advice,  which  have  much 
to  commend  them,  whether  on  their  own  merits,  or  as  the  germs  of  a 
Federal  Council  of  the  Empire.  I  have  been  content  merely  to  take 
what  we  already  possess,  and  see  if  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  develop 
along  its  own  lines  into  what  is  requisite :  I  have  endeavoured  to 
see  whether  we  cannot,  by  simply  consolidating  and  reorganising 
our  sound  national  institutions,  provide  for  all  future  exigencies. 

lY. — Matters  needino  Imbcediate  Impebul  Treatment. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  wish  to  turn  from  the  pressing 
constitutional  question  to  allude  to  certain  problems  of  practical 
politics,  which,  while  they  are  appropriate  illustrations  of  our  great 
subject,  are  also  matters  urgently  calling  for  the  most  careful  and 
immediate  Imperial  attention. 

These  I  will  take  in  the  following  order : — Finance,  Trade,  and 
last,  but  not  least.  Defence. 

I  take  finance  firsts  because  it  is  obviously  the  hinge  of  any 
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arrangements  that  may  be  come  to  for  conducting  the  common 
affairs  of  the  Empire  by  means  of  a  common  authority.  War  and 
peace,  defence,  protection  of  British  persons,  property,  and  interests 
in  foreign  lands,  treaty  making,  and  all  other  matters  of  common 
national  concern,  involves  common  national  expenditure,  and  that 
implies  a  common  national  revenue. 

At  the  present  the  United  Kingdom  conducts  all  Imperial 
concerns,  and  provides  the  necessary  revenue.  The  provisional 
arrangement  is  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  burdened  with  the 
anpply  of  an  Army  and  Navy  and  diplomatic  service,  the  Colonies 
undertaking  to  do  their  best  to  defend  their  own  territories,  but 
accepting  the  risk  of  foreign  wars  in  return  for  the  protection 
supplied  gratis  by  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion, and  ultimately  of  all  Colonial  territory.  This  provisional 
arrangement  will  less  and  les3  suit  actual  conditions  as  the  Colonies 
assume  greater  positive  and  relative  importance. 

I  have  pointed  out  how  they  may  come  to  enjoy  a  share  in  the 
control  of  the  Imperial  policies,  which  will  imply  a  share  in 
supporting  the  burdens.  I  have  sketched  in  outline  how,  not 
indeed  at  one  leap,  and  now,  but  gradually,  we  may  hand  over 
local  a£Eairs  to  local  administrations,  and  leave  an  Imperial 
Parliament  free  to  devote  itself  wholly  to  Imperial  affairs  ;  but  this 
would  involve  the  relieving  it  altogether  from  all  matters  of  finance 
that  were  not  strictly  Imperial.  A  practical  step  at  home  is  to  hand 
over  local  finances  to  local  governments,  under  the  control  of  the 
proposed  Grand  Committee  on  Home  Affairs.  For  many  years  to 
come  the  Home  Islands  will  continue  the  one  great  focus  of 
national  life,  and  with  the  finances  of  that  focus  a  really  Imperial 
Parliament  will  naturally  have  much  concern.  But  at  once  a 
hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  Imperial  and  local 
expenditure.  It  could  be  done  to-morrow.  There  could  be — and 
let  us  hope  that  not  long  hence  there  will  be — an  Imperial  Budget 
and  a  separate  Home  Budget,  just  as  there  is  already  a  separate 
Indian  Budget.  That  is  one  simple  absolutely  necessary  and  most 
practical  step  that  ought  to  have  been  taken  already. 

The  Imperial  Budget  would  concern  itself  with  all  Imperial 
expenditure,  and  to  provide  for  that  would  include  '*Ways  and 
Means."  We  may  take  as  typical  what  would  be  the  chief  financial 
item,  that  connected  with  Imperial  Defence.  At  the  present,  every 
part  of  the  Empire  "  fireely  grants  "  sums,  and  large  sums,  for  this 
purpose.  What  is  now  needed  is  that  each  part  should  agree  with 
the  others  on  some  common  lines  of  contribution. 
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There  are  two  practical  courses  open ;  there  may,  on  the  one 
hand,  be  a  common  amoont  determined  on  as  expenditure,  and  this 
may  be  divided  among  the  various  component  parts  of  this  Empire 
on  some  proportional  basis  such  as  that  delineated  in  the  diagram » 
but  agreed  upon  voluntarily  by  all  the  parts  beforehand ,  and  each 
would  determine  for  itself  how  best  it  could  raise  its  own  quota. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  proposals  have  been  made  which  are 
equally  practical.  Sir  Alexander  Gait  has  suggested  that  a  tax  of  Id. 
per  ton,  charged  on  the  first  clearance  in  the  year  of  every  British 
ship  from  any  British  port,  would  yield  approrimately  £40,000, 
and  this  simple  and  easily  collected  tax  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  supply  the  Imperial  Revenue.  Another  method  is  that  simple 
one  to  which  Mr.  Bourne  drew  attention  at  the  British  Association 
Meeting  at  Montreal,  viz.,  the  appropriation  of  all  customs  duties, 
wherever  levied  in  the  Empire,  towards  supporting  Defence 
expenses. 

I  mention  these  proposals  to  show  that  the  question  is  one  readily 
capable  of  solution.  What  is  absolutely  essential  is  the  free 
concurrence  of  all  citizens  of  the  Empire,  and  what  will  be  pre- 
eminently  useful  is  their  advice,  opinions,  and  assistance. 

There  is  another  most  important  matter  of  finance  which  I 
decidedly  think  would  benefit  much  by  being  made  a  matter  of  Im- 
perial concern,  and  that  is  Government  Securities.  We  well  know 
the  value  of  the  securities  as  instruments  for  the  rapidly  growing 
capital  of  the  Mother  Country.  No  British  Colony  ever  repudiates, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  British  men  and  women  who  to  this 
day  grieve  over  the  millions  they  have  lost  by  entrusting  them  on 
loan  to  uncontrollable  foreign  governments.  Colonial  statesmen 
know  well  that  the  connection  with  the  Empire  enables  Colonies 
to  borrow  at  lowest  cost,  because  the  security,  good  faith,  and  per- 
manence of  their  governments  and  constitutions  is,  with  good 
reason,  supposed  by  the  capitalist  to  be  assured  for  all  time.  It  is 
also  well  known  that  our  Colonies  borrow,  not  to  make  up  defi- 
ciencies in  income,  or  to  pay  for  internecine  war,  but  to  hasten 
forward  that  material  prosperity  which  the  future  promises,  and 
which  is  thus  wisely  and  well  forestalled.  The  public  credit  of 
every  portion  of  the  Empire  is  a  truly  Imperial  concern,  and 
although  it  is  true  that  each  government  security  belongs  to  its 
own  locality,  and  should  be  provided  for  by  local  revenue,  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  the  support  and  control  as  to  general  principles 
of  the  central  authority  of  the  Empire  would  conduce  materially  to 
sustain  and  enhance  this  credit. 
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Trade. 

Some  form  of  Oastoms  Union  is  popularly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  main  bonds  of  real  national  union.  True  fiscal  statesmanship 
will  endeayonr  to  keep  the  channels  of  commercial  intercourse  as 
open  and  free  from  obstructions  as  possible. 

The  nations  of  Europe  have  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  free  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  one  another,  despite  an  elaborate  network 
of  treaty  concessions  and  rights.  West  Indians  will  know  well  the 
cause  of  all  this,  because  it  is  a  main  feature  in  the  Sugar  Bounties 
question,  and  it  is  that  in  Europe  there  is  no  supreme  authority  to 
compel  all  to  obey  some  common  ruling.  Across  the  Atlantic, 
however,  in  the  United  States,  we  find  an  area  practically  equaUing 
that  of  Europe  over  which  Free  Trade  has  long  ruled,  and  the 
inhabitants  forbid  each  other  to  tax  each  other's  goods  which  they 
are  exchanging.  But  this  is  only  possible  because  this  second  Europe 
is  under  one  common  controlling  power;  each  portion  is  but  a 
p5rtion  of  the  dominions  of  one  nation,  of  one  sovereignty. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  best  commercial  prosperity  of  our 
own  Empire  can  only  be  secured  by  jealously  safeguarding  free  com- 
mercial intercourse.  This  is  one  great  duty  of  the  united  nation ; 
ftnd  there  are  practical  steps  which  should  be  taken  now  to  secure 
this. 

At  the  present  moment  different  sections  of  the  Empire  exercise 
independent  control  over  their  own  import  duties,  subject  only  to 
a  paramount  principle  that  no  duties  shall  be  differential  in  charac- 
ter ;  that  is  to  say,  all  imports,  no  matter  whence,  into  any  British 
territory,  shall  enjoy  most  favoured  nation  treatment.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  so-called  exception  to  this  rule,  and  it  is  one  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  assist  to  put  an  end  to.  I  need  scarcely  say  I  allude 
to  the  present  scale  of  import  duties  on  wines,  levied  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  effect,  if  not  in  intention,  these  duties  are  undoubtedly 
differential.  They  were  framed  at  a  time  when  all  science  could  say 
was  that  no  wine  could  exceed  26  per  cent,  of  alcoholic  strength 
unless  it  was  artificially  fortified.  In  Australia  and  South  Africa 
this  scientific  dogma  has  been  proved  to  be  altogether  wrong.  It 
is  therefore  high  time  this  anomaly  was  reformed. 

But  British  prosperity  is  greatly  based  on  the  fact  that  in 
aU  free  exchange  both  parties  gain  an  advantage.  None  wil- 
lingly export  anything  unless  they  gain  by  so  doing :  none  wil- 
lingly import  unless  they  gain  by  so  doing.  I  use  the  words  '*  free" 
and  *' willingly"  because  all  such  restrictions  on  free  exchange 
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as  denial  of  most  fayoured  nation  treatment,  bounties,  or  Ligh 
import  duties,  upset  the  whole  course  of  exchange,  and  force  people 
to  export  or  to  import  when  it  is  not  to  their  nett  advantage  so  to  do. 

We  have  as  a  nation  accepted  the  principle  of  granting  most 
favoured  nation  treatment  to  all  imports.  As  a  nation  we  have 
culpably  neglected  to  secure  most  favoured  nation  treatment  for 
all  our  exports.  When  goods  are  exported  thej  are  to  fetch  a  price 
in  some  other  country,  and  that  price  will  depend  on  the  competi- 
tion there  of  other  producers.  In  each  country  there  are,  or 
may  be,  two  classes  of  purveyors,  the  home  and  the  foreign.  When 
an  Australian  sends  his  wool  to  Spain  it  has  to  compete  with 
wool  grown  in  Spain,  and  also  with  wool  from  the  Gape  or  South 
America.  Spain  is  free  to  do  two  things  :  either  to  impose  high 
duties  on  all  imported  wools,  and  so  far  handicap  Australia  in  its  com- 
petition with  Spanish  but  not  with  Cape,  or  South  American  wool ; 
or  Spain  can  further  handicap  Australia  in  its  competition  with  all 
other  wools,  by  doubling  the  duty  on  Australian  alone.  Thus  is 
seen  at  a  glance  the  high  importance  of  obtaining  for  all  exports 
of  the  Empire,  in  all  countries,  most  £a.voured  nation  treatment ;  for 
it  is  at  the  least  half  the  battle  in  our  competition  to  supply  foreign 
lands,  seeing  that  it  places  us  on  an  equality  with  all  other  foreign 
purveyors.  Lord  Lome  told  us,  in  his  admirable  paper  before  this 
Institute,  *'  The  first  step  to  keep  our  great  Colonies  firm  in  their 
alliance  is  to  work  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  their  com- 
merce." The  first  step  in  this  first  step  is  to  secure  for  all  British 
exports  most  favoured  nation  treatment  in  as  many  markets  as 
possible. 

It  is  a  step  which  is  not  only  immediately  practicable,  but  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  spread  of  this  privilege  is  a  new  bond  of 
international  friendship,  to  which  we  may  confidently  look  to  break 
down  many  of  the  hitherto  existing  barriers  to  free  intercourse. 
Twenty  years  ago  England  enjoyed  this  advantage  with  only  seven  of 
the  sixteen  European  States.  Now  she  enjoys  it  with  fourteen,  as 
well  as  with  most  of  the  other  large  States  of  the  world.  And  we 
can  trace  in  the  wording  of  the  treateis  securing  this  advantage  a 
gradual  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  including  therein  our 
Colonies.  In  such  early  treaties  as  that  with  the  United  States 
made  in  the  year  1815,  the  advantage  is  obtained  for  **  the  Terri- 
tories of  His  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe.*'  Afterwards  a  more 
general  term  comes  into  use,  conferring  the  benefit  on  ^*  goods,  the 
produce  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties;  "  and  a  third  phrase 
has  since  then  been  adopted,  viz.,  '*  the  dominions  and  provinces 
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of  Her  Britonnio  Majesty  ; "  and  in  the  Austrian  Treaty,  made  in 
the  year  1868,  the  words  nsed  are  "  territories  and  possessions, 
inelnding  the  Colonies  and  Foreign  Possessions."  To  this  right 
standard  all  other  treaties  should  be  raised ;  and  I  mention  all  this 
in  detail  because  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  something  which  might  be 
set  about,  as  I  say,  to-morrow,  and  which  is  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  Empire.  These  treaties  are  made  in  the  name  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  that  is  why  it  seems  so  important  to  make  the 
Bqyal  title  specifioal  to  include  all  the  provinces  of  the  nation. 

Two  recent  instances  will  emphasise  what  I  have  said  about  this 
moat  £ayoured  nation  clause.  Trinidad  lies  close  to  Venezuela, 
and  doep  a  large  transhipment  trade  with  that  Republic.  The 
Oaremment  of  the  latter  suddenly  imposed  SO  per  cent. 
additional  import  duty  on  goods  coming  from  Venezuela.  On 
lookiog  into  the  question,  I  found  that  our  trade  relations  with 
Venezuela  were  regulated  by  a  Gonyention  made  when  that  State 
severed  its  connection  with  the  older  United  States  of  Columbia.  The 
Convention  was  made  to  ratify  the  existing  treaty  with  Columbia, 
in  which  many  clauses  specifically  grant  most  favoured  nation 
treatment  to  all  British  territories,  but  the  Convention  ratifies  the 
treaty  only  so  far  as  Her  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe  are 
coneemed.  Those  two  little  words,  **in  Europe,"  were  allowed  to 
creep  in,  and  last  year  greatly  injured  Trinidad.  Another  injury 
is  of  yet  larger  scope,  affecting,  as  it  does,  the  whole  of  the  West 
Indies.  One  material  claim  they  have  every  right  to  is  the  sale  of 
their  produce  on  fair  terms  in  the  great  neighbouring  market  of  the 
United  States.  But  here  again  Colonial  interests  are  checked  by 
thoeo  two  small  words,  **  in  Europe,"  which  figure  in  the  clause 
giving  most  favoured  nation  treatment  assented  to  seventy  years  ago. 

I  therefore  hope  the  Imperial  Government  will  definitely 
and  at  once  set  about  securing  with  every  foreign  State  most 
favonred  nation  treatment  for  every  province  of  the  Empire. 

An  equally  vital  question,  but  one  upon  which  the  Colonies 
themselves  must  initiate  agreement,  is  as  to  closer  commercial 
onion  and  uniformity  among  all  the  component  parts  of  the 
British  nation. 

Defence* 

We  have  heard  very  much  recently  as  to  the  inadequate  and 
nnsatisflEMstory  condition  of  the  Imperial  Navy.  Bat  I  would  venture 
to  maintain  Uiat  the  Imperial  Navy  can  never  be  set  upon  a  proper 
footing  until  we  take  an  Imperial,  or,  as  I  would  phrase  it,  a 
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national  -view  of  the  whole  question.      Our  present  scheme,  of 
iefenee,  both  naval  and  military,  does  not  yet  include  the  &ot  thafe 
in  Canada  and  Australia,  and  our  other  Colonies,  we  possess  pro- 
vinces as  important  as  Scotland  and  Ireland  already,  and  rapidly- 
growing.      The  political  life  of  the  Home  Islands  depends  in-- 
timately  on  their  free  intercourse  with  the  Colonies,  especially  in 
the  important  matter  of  food  supplies ;  and  their  commercial  life 
depends  no  less  on  general  over-sea  commerce.    Wars  in  this  age 
have  assumed  gigantic  dimensions,  because  States  have  done  80» 
The  United  Kingdom,  isolated,  and  by  itself,  would  be,  at  the  best, 
an  unequal  match  for  any  single  first-class  Power ;  an  enormous 
burden  of  expense  would  be  thrown  on  the  inhabitants  to  maintaia 
through  fifty  years  of  peace  a  fleet  of  such  power  that,  should  war 
arise,  it  might  for  even  fifty  days  be  able  to  ward  off  absolute 
famine  by  preventing  a  closing  of  all  avenues  of  foreign  supply,  and 
absolute  ruin  by  preventing  a  closing  of  all  avenues  of  outlet  for 
commerce. 

But  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case  is  reversed  when  once  we  take 
in  the  fact  that  these  Islands  are  merely  the  centre  of  a  world-wide 
Empire,  formed  of  a  girdle  of  prospering  settlements,  bound  closely 
to  one  another  in  intimate  trade  and  financial  relations,  and  forming 
one  nation,  living  in  different  localities,  so  situated  as  to  command 
each  and  every  part  of  the  world.  Such  a  State,  efficiently 
organised  with  a  view  to  its  self-preservation,  has  this  great  pros- 
pect of  permanent  immunity  from  attack,  viz.,  the  [obvious,  the 
hopeless  magnitude  of  any  measures  of  successful  attack. 

In  the  lesser  world  of  Europe,  Bonaparte  could  overrun  it  all  by 
land,  but  he  himself  despaired  of  the  conquest  of  England,  because 
from  each  of  its  numerous  seaports  would  issue  never-fiuling  sup- 
plies of  men  and  ships  to  cut  the  communications  of  an  invader 
with  his  base.  So  in  the  larger  world  of  to-day  a  combination  of 
Great  Powers  might  be  invincible  on  land,  but  it  would  be  over- 
powered at  sea  by  the  ships  and  men  issuing  from  the  numerous 
ports  of  the  nine  great  groups  of  British  communities  that  make 
up  our  sea-girt  and  sea-girding  Empire. 

The  material  force  of  the  present  British  Empire  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  Power  in  the  world,  and  its  growth  promises  to 
be  more  rapid.  If  properly  organised  for  self-defence,  it  will  at 
once  be  held  to  be  too  formidable  for  reasonable  attack ;  but  there 
is  vital  significance  in  that  if. 

In  1882  before  this  Institute  I  went  into  the  details  of  the  com- 
plete organisation  necessary  for  this  purpose.    I  will  only  touch 
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on  genetial  iieada  now  under  the  two  olasaes,  material  and  men. 
As  to  material,  wo  need  vessels,  fortifioations,  armaments,  and 
mnnitioss  of  war.  In  each  case  we  have  to  deal  with  a  rapidly 
advancing  science,  and  in  each  case  efficiency  and  economy  can 
best  be  secured  by  making  these  necessities  for  the  whole  Empire 
an  Imperial  concern.  The  public  are  not  yet  admitted  to  a 
iiill  knowledge  of  the  Beport  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  Boyal  Oom- 
misdon  on  National  Defences,  but  from  papers  recently  issued  it 
is  known  that  certain  of  its  recommendations  are  to  be  carried  out 
at  once — ^and  that  certain  ports  and  coaling  stations  are  to  be  forti- 
fied at  a  cost  not  amounting  to  ^61,000,000  sterling.  This  is  an 
instalment  of  expenditure,  and  an  instalment  of  a  general  and  com- 
plete scheme.  It  is  for  the  nation  now  to  settle  whether  it 
wiU  be  content  with  instalments,  or  whether  it  will  forthwith 
determine  on  making  all  secure,  by  spending  wisely  and  well  in 
laying  secure  foundations  for  a  final  and  complete  organisation  of 
its  defensive  power. 

One  million  sterling  will  partially  fortify  part  of  the  Empire,  but 
three  millions  expended  during  the  next  three  years  would,  I  calcu* 
late,  lay  the  necessazy  foundations  of  a  sufficient  and  effectual 
defence  of  the  whole,  and  provide  not  only  for  the  defence  of  coaling 
stations  circling  the  world,  but  also  for  the  foundation  of  protected 
dockyards  and  arsenals  in  India,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  suffi- 
dent,  with  those  already  established  in  Malta,  North  America,  and 
the  Home  Islands,  to  ensure  at  least  six  great  centres  of  warlike 
effort,  each  capable  of  repairing  and  even  building  men-of-war, 
making  guns  and  rifles,  supplying  torpedoes  and  other  munitions  of 
war.  The  establishment  of  tiiese  six  arsenals  I  regard  as  the  key- 
atone  of  national  defence.  It  would  then  be  useless  for  an  enemy 
to  eat  onr  communications  at  any  point,  for  the  enemy  could  be 
taken  at  once  in  flank  and  rear  by  forces  operating  from  one  or 
more  of  these  arsenals* 

These,  together  with  some  twenty  fortified  coaling  stations,  would 
establish  for  us  a  network  of  defence,  enabling  us  to  deal  effectively 
and  immediately  with  any  hostile  attempt  to  cut  the  communica- 
tions of  the  Empire;  and  the  necessary  expenditure  would  be 
amply  justified.  It  is  a  just  object  for  capital  expenditure,  and  if 
it  cost  three  millions  this  would  be  repaid,  both  interest  and  capital, 
in  thirty  years  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £180,000  per  annum. 

Thus  iiir  as  to  material  I  now  pass  to  the  question  of  men,  one 
that  I  submit  has  not  as  yet  obtained  the  consideration  which  will 
be  necessary ;  our  ships  and  torpedoes  are  such  scientific  complica- 
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tionSi  and  advances  and  inventions  are  so  constant,  that  they 
become  absolutely  useless,  mere  skeletons  and  dead  bones  and 
muscle,  unless  we  breathe  into  them  the  human  life  and  intelli- 
gence which  shall  be  capable  of  directing  and  using  them. 

Many  of  our  Colonies,  especially  those  of  Australia,  are,  with  a 
warmth  of  patriotism  of  which  ignorant  people  once  denied  the  very 
possibility,  liberally  providing  mosquito  fleets  and  torpedo  defences. 
But  they  are  in  grievous  need  of  the  requisite  technical  knowledge 
to  make  due  use  of  these  modem  engines  of  warfare.  And  what 
they  need  is  a  succession  of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
men  well  up  to  the  latest  developments  of  military  and  naval 
science.  This  all  points  to  the  superior  economy  and  efficiency  of 
one  large  establishment  for  the  whole  Empire  ;  and  the  common 
nucleus  and  backbone  of  defence  may  well  be  a  truly  Imperial  army 
and  navy.  From  these  could  be  drafted  a  succession  of  the  neces- 
sary commanders  and  instructors  of  all  local  forces,  whether  nayal 
or  military,  and  the  training  school  of  the  regular  forces  would  be 
in  all  warlike  expeditions  and  in  garrisoning  the  six  arsenals  and  the 
twenty  coaling  stations  of  the  Empire. 

I  may  summarise  the  chief  points  of  that  organisation  of  the 
defensive  strength  of  the  nation  which  shall  secure  at  least  cost  the 
effectual  conditions  of  self-preservation.    These  are : — 

1.  Maintaining  in  the  United  Kingdom,  North  America, 
Malta,  India,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  six  arsenals  and 
dockyards — secure  against  attack,  and  capable  of  supplying 
all  warlike  necessaries,  ships,  armament,  munitions,  and 
repairs. 

2.  Securing  against  hostile  attack  twenty  coaling  stations,  so 
selected  as  to  form  a  chain  connecting  all  our  lines  of  com- 
munication. 

8.  Utilising  the  Imperial  army  and  navy  for  all  wars,  for 
garrisoning  the  arsenals  and  coaling  stations  and  dependen- 
cies, and  for  supplying  on  short  term  appointments,  officers 
and  instructors  for  all  local  forces. 

4.  Organising,  on  a  general  scheme  for  the  whole  Empire, 

the  domestic  defence  of  localities  by  local  forces,  military  and 

naval 

One  or  two  suggestions  I  may  make  in  this  connection.    At  each 

of  those  six  arsenals  we  can  have  a  number  of  ironclads  that  could 

overpower  at  far  less  cost  any  ironclads  of  foreign  Powers  neoes* 

sarily  operating  at  impracticable  distances  from  their  bases. 

It  might  be  found  possible  to  form  garrisons  for  our  coaling 
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staiionB  and  arsenals  by  enlisting  men  on  the  special  understanding 
thai  after  serving  their  period  they  could  remain  as  free  colo- 
nists. 

Such,  in  outline,  would  be  a  complete  scheme  of  Imperial  defence. 
Bui  it  is  one  in  which  the  Colonies  themselves  would  have  much 
to  say ;  and  again  we  see  the  necessity  of  admitting  them  to  a 
responsible  voice  in  the  control  of  Imperial  afibirs.  The  8,000,000 
British  residents  in  Canada  and  Australasia  would  be  welcomed  to 
the  National  Councils  not  only  as  brethren,  but  for  the  enormous 
aecession  of  material  power  which  they  would  bring  with  them. 

V. — ^In  Conclusion. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  sketch  in  outline  why  unity  is  good, 
what  unity  means,  and  how  it  may  be  secured.  There  are  many 
pomts  I  have  not  touched  upon  which  none  the  less  require  Imperisd 
treatment — such,  for  instance,  as  securing  legislative  uniformity  in 
r^ard  to  bills  of  exchange,  bankruptcy,  patents,  criminal  proceed- 
ings, and  so  forth ;  and  there  is  the  vital  question  of  migrations  of 
population. 

I  have,  however,  mentioned,  by  way  of  illustration,  what  may  now 
be  done  in  regard  to  finance,  commerce,  and  defence.  And  I  have 
laid  out  for  dissection  lines  on  which  might  be  successfully 
built  the  great  ship  of  State  of  the  future  British  nation.  One 
further  point  I  would  briefly  call  attention  to.  What  force  is  to  urge 
the  nation  and  its  representatives  to  take  the  necessary  action  ?  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  referred  to  a 
Royal  Commission.  This  would  delay  even  preliminary  action,  but 
would  no  doubt  secure  a  final  and  invaluable  statement  of  the  whole 
case.  What  I  would  rather  trust  to  is  the  influence  of  a  well- 
informed  public  opinion,  which  will  be  all  the  more  direct  and 
e£Eectual  according  to  the  clearness  and  definiteness  of  the  conclu- 
sions it  adopts.  This  influence,  combining  with  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  will  force  on  the  requisite  action.  As  I  have  said, 
our  chief  task  is  not  to  change  but  to  develop,  consolidate,  and 
organise.  I  use  the  word  **  national "  because  I  feel  the  initiative 
must  lie  with  the  people,  and  be  bred  of  their  conscious  needs.  The 
whole  movement  must  be  clearly  based  not  on  the  desires  or 
schemes  of  the  governing  authorities  in  tlie  home  centre,  but  on 
the  instincts  and  desires  of  every  citizen  of  the  Empire. 

All  objections  are  contained  in  the  one  argument  that  there  are 
difliculties  in  the  way.  But  what  are  difficulties  ?  Some  define 
them  as  "  something  awk?rard  which  is  to  be  avoided."    I  am  con- 
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fident  we  shall  all  of  us  prefer  the  thoroughly  British  definition 
that  *'  a  difficulty  is  something  to  be  overcome,"  or  as  Lord  Derby 
so  well  said  at  the  Mansion  House  last  year,  "  Difficulties  are 
opportunities." 

I  conclude  by  summarising  our  aims  as  the  earnest  en- 
deavour to  bind  up  in  lasting  union  the  interests,  sympathies, 
traditions,  and  aspirations  of  this  great  nation ;  not  from  without 
or  forcibly,  but  from  within  :  to  realise  in  action  the  national  con- 
sciousness that  thus,  and  thus  alone,  can  the  nation  secure  for 
itself  the  best  conditions  of  success,  prosperity,  and  usefulness  to 
mankind.  The  idea  is  not  one  of  empire  but  of  national  growth. 
Are  we  all,  from  Fiji  to  St.  Paul's,  British  citizens  7  If  so, 
let  us  determine,  each  one  of  us,  to  remain  so.  Let  us  determine 
to  perpetuate  national  unity  among  all  citizens  of  this  British 
Empire — this  great  Empire  of  peace,  justice,  industry,  and  progress. 
By  so  doing  we  shall  be  strongor,  more  prosperous,  and,  above  all, 
better  men. 
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Discussion. 

Mr.  J.  Dennistoun  Wood  :  I  believe  th&t  I  owe  the  honour  of 
beiog  called  upon  to  open  the  disonssion  to  the  fact  that  some  time 
ago  I  Tolonteered  to  read  a  paper  before  the  Institute  on  Imperial 
Federation.  I  was  forestalled  by  Mr.  Baden-Powell,  fortunately 
for  you.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  accidental  circumstance  that  I 
delayed  for  a  few  days  making  the  offer,  you  would  not  have  had 
the  admirable  paper  to  which  we  have  listened  to-night.  I  think 
we  are  all  agreed  upon  one  thing,  namely,  that  we  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  unity  of  the  British  Empire.  Mr.  Baden-Powell  seemed 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  National  Unity  and  Imperial 
Federation.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  opposition  between  th& 
two  terms.  Those  who  advocate  what  is  termed  Imperial  Federa- 
tion look  upon  Federation  merely  as  the  means  to  an  end,  that  end 
being  Imperial  or  National  Unity  ;  and  if  we  make  use  of  the  worda 
Imperial  Federation  League  rather  than  Imperial  Unity  League,. 
we  do  so  simply  for  the  reason  that  we  believe  that  we  are  all  united 
on  the  question  of  Imperial  Unity,  and  that  there  is  no  need  to< 
point  out  that  this  is  the  object  for  which  we  strive.  It  was 
thought  better  to  adopt  some  distinctive  title  which  would  indicate 
the  means  by  which  we  sought  to  attain  the  end  in  view.  I  agree 
that,  strictly  speaking,  an  alliance  or  union  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies  is  not  a  Federation,  because  Federationi 
imparts  the  idea  of  a  treaty  entered  into  between  equal  and  inde- 
pendent parties.  But  although  in  theory  the  Colonial  Legislatures  are 
merely  local  Legislatures,  and  the  British  Legislature  is  the  Imperial 
Legislature,  and  could  override  any  Act  passed  by  any  Colonial 
Legislature,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  as  regards  local 
matters  the  Legislatures  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  are,  I  may 
almost  say,  supreme.  Any  Act  they  pass  of  a  purely  local  char- 
acter is  seldom  if  ever  vetoed  by  the  Colonial  Office.  Practically,, 
therefore,  we  have  to  do  with  the  question  of  negotiations  entered 
into  between  this  country  and  the  self-governing  Colonies,  the  latter 
of  whom,  in  everything  but  matters  of  Imperial  concern,  consider 
themselves  to  be  fully  the  equals  of  the  former,  and  to  have  equal 
powers  in  respect  of  legislation.  We  have  at  present  National  or 
Imperial  Unity,  and  men — men  of  intelligence — as,  for  instance,. 
Lord  Norton,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  have  asked,  "  Why,  if  you 
have  National  Unity,  are  you  not  satisfied  with  what  you  have  > 
Why  seek  anything  more  ?  "  Before  replying  to  this  question  I 
would  point  out  that  although,  judging  by  the  diagram  displayed 
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before  us  to-night,  the  Colonies  occupy  an  insignifioant  position 
compared  "with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  although,  as  regards- 
commerce,  population,  dko.,  the  United  Kingdom,  compared  with 
the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the  Empire,  stands  in  the  pro- 
portion of  66  to  84*1,  yet  we  must  remember  that  the  population  of 
the  Colonies  increases  at  a  much  greater  ratio  than  that  of  th& 
United  Kingdom.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  United  States.  The- 
population  100  years  ago  was  about  three  millions.  It  is  now 
between  forty  and  fifty  millions.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
before  half  a  century  has  rolled  over,  the  population  of  the  British 
Colonies — ^India  is  out  of  the  question — ^will  be  very  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  equal  to  that  of  the  Mother  Country.  An  alliance,  therefore, 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  those  Colonies,  inhabited  by  men 
of  English  race,  will  be  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  Mother 
Country.  The  people  of  this  country  mi^  well  ask,  in  the  course 
of  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  years,  why  they  should  bear  the  whole 
expense  of  maintaining  an  Imperial  Navy — ^why  upon  their 
shoulders,  abready  burdened  with  an  enormous  National  Debt^ 
incurred,  not  like  that  of  the  Colonies  for  reproductive  works,  but 
for  useless  wars — why,  I  say,  they,  who  individually  are  not  so 
well  off  as  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  Colonies,  should  bear  alL 
the  expense  and  the  Colonies  none,  or  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  it  ?  So  much  from  the  British  point  of  view.  But  we  have  to> 
consider  the  question  also  from  the  Colonial  point  of  view.  Abready 
the  question  has  been  raised  in  the  Colonies,  "  Why  should  we  be* 
exposed  to  the  risks  of  war  in  the  commencement  and  continuance 
of  which  we  have  no  voice  or  share  ?  '*  That  is  a  question  asked 
and  answered  a  considerable  number  of  years  ago  by  a  Commission 
appointed  iu  Australia  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  Federation 
of  the  Australian  Colonies,  but  which  also  entered  into  the  larger 
question  of  the  relations  of  the  Australian  Colonies  to  the  Mother 
Country.  I  will  quote  merely  one  passage  from  the  report,  whicb 
will  show  that  the  question  had  already  assumed  a  practical  aspect. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  (Sir  C.  Oavan  Duffy),  whose 
report  was  concurred  in  by  the  rest  of  the  Commission,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  says :  "  The  British  Colonies,  from  which  Imperial 
troops  have  been  whoUy  withdrawn,  present  the  unprecedented 
phenomenon  of  responsibility  without  either  corresponding  authority 
or  adequate  protection.  They  are  as  liable  to  all  the  hazards  ot 
war  as  the  United  Kingdom,  but  they  can  influence  the  commence* 
ment  or  continuance  of  war  no  more  than  they  can  control  the 
movements  of  the  solar  sytt:m ;  and  they  have  no  certain  assur- 
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ance  of  that  aid  against  an  enemy  upon  which  integral  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  can  confidently  reckon.  This  is  a  relation  so  want- 
ing in  mutuality  that  it  cannot  safely  be  regarded  as  a  lasting  one, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  how  it  may  be  so  modified  as  to 
afford  a  greater  security  for  permanence."    I  will  not  trouble  you 
with  furttier  extracts,  but  merely  say  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
was  that  they  should  obtain  authority  from  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to  be  considered  as,  in  point  of  fact,  independent  nations. 
That  the  Australian  Colonies  should  be  no  more  to  the  Queen  of 
England  than  Hanover  was  in  the  reigns  oftheOeorges  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.    If  this  principle  were  established, 
then,  when  Great  Britain  was  involved  in  war  with  some  great 
European  Power,  it  would  be  entirely  optional  with  the  Australian 
Colonies  to  take  part  in  the  war  or  not.    If  that  were  done,  they 
would  have  ceased  to  be  Colonies.    They  might  be  friendly  com- 
munities, but  they  would  no  longer   be  our  fellow-subjects,  or 
members  of  the  same  Empire.    It  is  because  these  rocks  ahead 
were  seen  that  many  gentlemen  started  this  movement  in  favour  of 
Imperial  Federation.    It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  names,  but 
I  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  Mr.  Labilliere.     It  was  he  who, 
some  months  ago,  consulted  several  persons  upon  the  propriety  of 
taking  some  steps  for  urging  forward  the  cause  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion.   We  met  together.    At  first  we  met  with  some  discourage- 
ment ;  but  at  last  we  have  initiated  a  movement  which  I  trust  will, 
before  a  great  many  years  are  over,  bring  us  materially  towards  the 
desired  consummation  of  Imperial  Federation.     One  of  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  League  is  that  it  will  not  attempt  at  present 
to  say  by  what  means  Federation  shall  be  carried  out.    I  think 
this  is  a  very  wise  conclusion,  because  the  matter  is  one  which 
cannot  be  decided  hastily.    We  must  learn  the  opinion  of  the 
Colonies  on  the  subject.    We  must  learn  what  they  consider 
matters  of  common  interest,  and  by  what  machinery  they  think 
those  matters  of  common  interest  may  be  best  conserved  and  pro- 
tected.   But,  although  this  League  cannot  and  ought  not  to  lay 
down  any  system  of  Federation,  I  think  that  we  are  much  indebted 
to  any  individual,  and  especially  to  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Baden- 
PoweU,  who  has  given  so  much  time  to    Colonial  subjects,  who 
will  formulate  his  ideas  on  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted.    It  is  only 
by  individuals  bringing  forward  their  views  that  the  members  of 
the  League  and  the  public  can  form  a  conclusion  on  the  subject. 
Let  as  many  views  as  possible  be  brought  forward,  and  no  doubt 
**  the  common  sense  of  most "  will  choose  the  preferable  scheme. 
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I  hope  Mr.  Baden-Powell  will  not  think  me  disrespeotfal  if  I  say 
that  I  diBsenti  in  toto,  from  the  scheme  he  has  promulgated.  As 
&r  as  I  can  understand  the  scheme,  he  favours  the  adding  of 
Colonial  representatives  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Certain 
Colonial  Peers  are  to  be  created — ^under  what  tenure  I  do  not 
exactly  know — ^who  are  to  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
other  representatives  are  to  be  sent  from  the  Colonies,  chosen  by 
the  people  or  by  the  Legislatures,  and  are  to  hold  seats  in  the 
House  of  Common&  No  doubt  he  proposes  to  relieve  the  House  of 
Commons  of  a  great  deal  of  work — to  establish  county  boards  and 
other  local  bodies,  and  to  appoint  a  Qrand  Council  for  Home 
Affidrs.  Still,  with  all  that,  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  which  the 
British  House  of  Commons  would  have  to  undertake  would  relate 
to  matters  which  would  not  be  interesting  to  the  Colonies  at 
large.  I  think  the  system  objectionable  in  principle.  The  British 
Colonies  in  North  America  revolted  one  hundred  years  ago  because 
they  would  not  consent  to  be  taxed  by  a  Parliament  in  which  they 
were  not  represented.  I  think  it  would  be  equally  unjust  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  if  they  were  to  be  taxed  by  a  Parliament 
consisting  partly  of  colonists  who  were  not  elected  by  them.  If 
the  same  House  of  Commons  were  to  deal  with  British  and  Imperial 
affairs,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  to  the  Colonial  representatives, 
*'  This  is  not  a  matter  of  Imperial  concern ;  this  is  simply  a 
British  matter ;  will  you  please  walk  out  of  the  House.*'  It  would 
be  impossible  to  have  a  body,  some  of  whom  would  be  entitled  to 
deliberate  on  everything  that  came  before  the  Assembly,  while 
others  would  be  entitled  to  deUberate  on  only  a  certain  class  of 
those  measures.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  Legislature  in  which  such 
a  system  prevails.  Theu,  again,  it  is  proposed  that  Colonial  repre- 
sentatives are  to  have  so  many  seats  in  the  British  Cabinet  This 
is  the  scheme  favoured  by  Mr.  Baden-Powell ;  at  all  events,  the 
scheme  is  favoured  by  Mr.  Westgarth  in  an  article  in  the  National 
review.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  What  in  reality  is  the  British 
Cabinet — so  far,  at  least,  as  concerns  the  Commoners  who  have 
seats  in  it  ?  It  is  simply  an  executive  committee  chosen  out  of 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Unless  the  Colonial 
representatives  happened  to  form  part  of  the  majority  they  would 
not  be  entitled  to  sit  in  the  Cabinet.  I  have  said  something  in  the 
way  of  objection  to  the  schemes  of  others ;  perhaps  I  may  be  asked 
to  suggest  some  scheme  of  my  own.  I  tliink  that  people  who  begin 
by  considering  what  kind  of  Federal  body  we  are  to  set  up  have 
gone  to  work  at  the  wrong  end.    They  are  first  of  all  considering 
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what  the  instrument  shall  be  to  perform  their  work,  before  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  work  to  be  performed.  The 
first  thing  we  have  to  settle  is  what  we  wish  to  be  done,  and  then, 
having  decided  that,  we  can  best  consider  what  is  the  fittest 
instrument  to  carry  out  the  work.  Other  things  are  of  importance, 
but  there  is  one  vital  and  all-important  matter — the  defence  of  the 
Empire  by  sea  and  land.  Let  us  devise  some  machinery  for  carry- 
ing out  that  object — some  Federal  body — and  other  matters  will 
gradually  be  undertaken  by  that  Federal  body.  What  is  the  first 
great  thing  to  be  done  ?  It  is  to  decide  in  what  proportions  these 
British  Islands  and  the  Colonies  shall  contribute  towards  the 
common  defence.  Uow  is  this  to  be  done  ?  By  bringing  together 
not  too  lai^e  a  body  of  men — a  body  which  shall  be  rather  of  an 
executive  than  a  legislative  character.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
any  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  subject.  A  simple  resolution  of  the 
British  Houses  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  effect  all  we  want.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  that  every  legislative  body  throughout  the  Empire — 
whether  that  of  this  great  and  flourishing  Kingdom  or  that  of  the 
smallest  Colony — shall  resolve  that  whatever  the  Imperial  Council 
shall  settle  as  their  proportion  of  the  cost  of  Imperial  defence,  that 
proportion  they  will  contribute.  It  would  not  be  necessary — at  all 
events,  in  the  first  instance — to  have  any  revenue  raised  by  taxa- 
tion. The  proportion  will  be  fixed.  When  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  announced  what  proportion  the  United  Kingdom  was  to 
contribute,  the  money  would  be  voted  by  the  Parliament  of  this 
Kingdom.  When  the  amount  was  announced  to  Canada  it  would 
be  voted  by  the.  Parliament  of  that  Dominion ;  and  so,  if  there 
should  then  be  a  Dominion  of  Australia,  the  sum  would  be  voted  by 
the  Parliament  of  that  Dominion.  Other  matters  would,  no  doubt, 
be  referred  to  this  Federal  body — questions,  for  instance,  of  com- 
mercial law  and  of  a  bankruptcy  code.  What  is  to  hinder  every 
legislative  body  throughout  the  Empire  deputing  this  Council  to 
frame  a  project  of  law  upon  a  certain  subject — a  subject  relating  to 
maritime,  bankruptcy,  or  commercial  law — and  decreeing  that 
upon  the  day  that  this  project  is  published  it  shall  become  law 
throughout  the  British  Empire  ?  You  will  not  expect  me,  in  the 
few  minutes  at  my  disposal,  to  do  more  than  sketch  the  bare  out- 
lines of  this  scheme  ;  but  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and,  as  far  as  I  can  see— everybody  loves  his  own  bantling  the 
best — this  scheme  is  preferable  to  any  other  schemes  hitherto  put 
forward.    We  are  all  agreed  upon  the  end,  and  the  more  schemes 
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that  are  snggesied,  the  greater  will  be  the  choice  of  those  who  have 
ultimately  to  decide.  The  end  is  a  noble  one.  We  belong  to  a 
vast  Empire,  which  stretches  almost  from  Pole  to  Pole,  for  Canada, 
at  all  events,  toaches  the  regions  of  ice  and  snow.  We  have  terri- 
tories in  the  tropics ;  we  have  a  vast  island  continent  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  and  partly  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  South.  A 
great  portion  of  these  dominions  is  peopled  by  men  of  the  British 
race.  By  and  by,  where  we  now  count  one  or  two  millions,  we 
may  coont  twenty  or  thirty  millions.  We  have  now  an  Empire 
which  is  grander,  more  populous,  and  more  extended  than  any 
Empire  which  has  ever  been  known  in  the  world.  When  I  have 
travelled  I  have  been  struck  with  the  greatness  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire,  the  remains  of  whose  bridges  and  roads  are  to  be  seen  in 
places  now  almost  desolate,  but,  great  as  was  that  Empire,  it  was 
nothing  like  so  great  as  is  this  British  Empire,  and  this  Empire  it 
18  the  object  of  those  associated  in  the  work  of  Imperial  Federation 
to  endeavour  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  consolidate  aod 
maintain. 

Mr.  Fbebbbick  Youno  :  In  the  views  expressed  in  the  eloquent 
speech  which  has  just  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Dennistoun  Wood  I 
may  say  I  almost  entirely  concur.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  a 
thinker  and  writer  of  the  eminence  of  Mr.  Baden-Powell  would 
give  ns  a  comprehensive  essay  on  the  great  subject  which  is  engag- 
ing oar  attention  this  evening.  Mr.  Baden-Powell  has  not  belied 
his  reputation  in  the  paper  which  he  has  submitted  for  our  con- 
sideration. I  congratulate  myself,  and  I  congratulate  the  members 
of  the  Institute,  that,  through  their  instrumentality,  this  contribu* 
tion  to  a  great  national  question  will  be  circulated  throughout  the 
world.  In  his  opening  sentences  Mr.  Baden-Powell  alludes  to  the 
recent  formation  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League.  Being  myself 
a  very  active  and  prominent  member  of  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League, 
a  is  right  that  I  should  mention  that  the  Institute  was  established 
to  promote,  and  is  engaged  in  vigorously  advocating,  the  cause  of 
(he  perpetuation  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  j  but  it  was  quite  clear 
that,  aecording  to  its  constitution,  the  Institute  could  not  take  up 
a  special,  and  decidedly  political,  question  in  the  way  in  which  it 
haa  been  put  befiire  the  public  by  the  Imperial  Federation  League. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  a  new  body  should  take  up  this 
particular  question.  I  desire  to  inform  every  Fellow  of  the 
Institute,  whether  he  be  a  member  of  the  League  or  not|  that  it  is 
only  for  the  reason  I  have  named  that  this  question  of  Imperial 
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Federation  (in  wlxich  I  myself  for  some  years  past  have,  taken  ihe 
deepest  interest)  is  not  taken  up  by  the  Institute  but  is  delegated  to 
a  separate  body  like  the  League.    Passing  to  the  question  more 
immediately  before  us,  I  do  not  by  any  means  object  to  Mr.  Baden- 
Powell's  ''academic"  definition  of  the  word  Federation,  but  I 
contend  that  whether  we  accept  this  definition  or  any  other,  the 
object  of  all  who  advocate  a  permanent  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  Colonies  is  clear.    It  is  to  put  before  the  whole  British 
Empire  the  necessity  of  combining  for  common  objects,  and  of  a 
union  of  material  resources  for  common  concerns.     Mr.  Baden- 
Powell  advocates  Imperial  representation  in  the  following  para- 
graph  :  *' At  the  head  of  the  nation  there  must  be  one  crown  and 
one  supreme  ParUament,  in  which  each  and  every  part  of  the 
Empire  must  be  represented  directly  or  indirectly."     That  is  the 
whole  case  as  put  forward  by  those  who  are  maintaining  the  cause 
of  Imperial  Federation.    They  contend  that  there  shall  be  some 
form  of  representation  in  which  the  whole  Empire  shall  be  directly 
or  indirectly  represented.    It  is  a  very  advantageous  thing  that 
there  should  be  several  different  schemes  proposed,  because  we 
are  thus  enabled  to  collate  them,  and  to  consider  which  is  the  best 
calculated  to  efifect  the  object  we  have  in  view.    There  are  some  of 
us — myself  among  the  number — who  have  already  put  forward  our 
views,  which  are,  I  venture  to  think,  very  dear  and  complete ;  but 
aU  the  other  schemes  propounded  are  to  be  welcomed  by  us  who» 
I  think,  take  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  question, 
because  they  gradually  but  inevitably  lead  up  to  that  which  we 
think  must  be  the  ultimate  goal.    I,  for  one,  am  content  to  take, 
as  describing  Imperial  Federation,  a  definition  I  met  with  the  other 
day — **  Federation  is  union ;  union  is  strength  ;  strength  is  power  ; 
and  power  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  human  exertions — ^the  haven 
of  aU  earthly  desires."    If,  therefore,  in  some  way  or  other  we  can 
obtain  what  we  all  desire — National  Unity — by  means  of  Federa- 
tion, or  whatever  other  word  we  may  prefer  to  use,  we  shall  have 
accomplished  a  work  which  is  the  ardent  wish  of  so  many  of  ns  to 
see  adopted.    Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  heartily  delight  in 
the  thought  that  such  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  the  Britiah 
public  are  coming  to  agree  with  us  that  the  attainment  of  perma- 
nent National  Unity  by  some  form  of  fair  representation  will  be  a 
noble  national  work,  of  which,  in  our  generation,  we  who  have  so 
long  advocated  it  may  well  be  proud. 

Gapt.  J.  C.  B.  CoLOMB :  The  paper  [has  gone  over  such  a  vast 
field — and  necessarily  so — and  has  brought  out  so  many  points 
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worttiy  of  moet  serious  discussion,  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  any 
points  to  which  one  can  do  justice  in  the  short  time  allowed.  I 
must  confess  frankly  that  I  am  rather  more  inclined  to  agree,  on 
the  whole,  with  what  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Dennistoun  Wood  as 
regards  his  general  ideas  as  to  the  practical  machinery  to  be  devised 
than  with  the  paper  which  has  been  read.  I  am  not,  however,  dear 
on  one  or  two  points ;  and,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  more 
generally  the  broad  principles  which  underUe  the  paper,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  able  and  distinguished  writer  to  explain  one  or  two 
matters  in  his  reply.  He  has  spoken  of  the  question  of  one  Crown 
as  being  definitely  settled,  and  he  has  advocated  an  expansion  of 
the  Boyal  title  corresponding  with  the  expansion  of  the  nation.  I 
think  we  are  all  pretty  well  agreed  on  that  matter  ;  but  I  want  to 
ask  him  to  state  definitely  whether,  also,  with  the  expansion  of  the 
nation,  he  means,  or  does  not  mean,  the  spreading  over  the  revenues 
of  Ghreater  Britain  some  portion  of  those  funds  which  are  necessary 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  such  extended  title  ?  Then,  with  regard 
to  the  Grand  Committee  on  Home  Affairs,  he  says  that  can  be  done 
to-morrow.  But  we  cannot  put  Imperial  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to-morrow.  I  wish  to  ask,  is  this  Grand  Com- 
mittee on  Home  AfGedrs  to  be  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  ?  If 
so  that,  would  not  affect  the  question  at  all,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  If 
the  Committee  is  not  to  be  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  what 
will  be  the  views  of  the  constituencies  whose  members  are  not 
allowed  to  sit  on  the  Committee?  I  may  have  misunderstood  him, 
but  I  think  that  is  a  material  point  with  regard  to  this  Committee. 
With  regard  to  the  delegation  of  matters  not  Imperial  to  local  bodies, 
I  think  that  is  the  tendency  of  the  time,  and  it  is  one,  I  think,  that 
commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  thinking  people.  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  do  in  some  cases^  still,  it  has  to  be  done.  There 
is  another  point  with  regard  to  what  we  may  have  done  to-morrow. 
I  want  to  know  what  will  be  the  position  of  the  Colonial  Office.  If 
joa  are  going  to  do  what  is  proposed,  and  leave  the  Colonial  Office 
exactly  as  it  is  now,  I  do  not  think  you  have  got  much  farther  on 
your  road.  I  think  that  is  a  question  to  begin  with  to-morrow — 
the  question  of  the  Colonial  Office.  I  think  reform  should  begin 
by  abolishing  the  department  of  the  Colonial  Office  dealing  with 
those  Colonies  that  have  Responsible  Governments.  I  maintain 
that  the  Colonial  Minister  should  entirely  rely  upon  the  accredited 
agents  of  those  Besponsible  Governments.  It  is  most  important,  I 
say,  that  the  Minister  should  obtain  all  his  information  from 
responsible  men  having  direct  communication  with  their  Govern- 
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menis,  and  who  would  be  able  to  state  the  views  of  those  Govern- 
ments at  first  hand.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  defence, 
Mr.  Baden- Powell  says  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  Constitution 
of  the  Empire  has  shown  itself  well  capable  of  meeting  the  strain 
of  its  expansion.  I  maintain  that  it  has  never  yet  been  put  to  the 
real  test — ^that  is,  the  test  of  war.  I  fearlessly  say  it  will  not,  under 
present  arrangements,  stand  that  strain.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any 
gentleman  in  this  room  will  get  up  and  show  me  I  am  wrong. 
That  state  of  things  should  be  altered  to-morrow.  I  agree  entirely 
— I  have  preached  it  for  years — that  the  Navy  should  be  an  Imperial 
Navy.  We  call  it  an  Imperial  Navy ;  it  is  no  such  thing.  Occasion- 
ally, and  under  certain  conditions,  gentlemen  from  the  Colonies  are 
allowed  to  enter  as  cadets  for  the  Navy.  It  is  Imperial  in  no  other 
sense.  You  have  had  war  vessels  proceeding  from  this  country  to 
the  Colonies — vessels  which,  according  to  all  theory,  ought  to  be 
part  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  but,  what  between  the  Colonial  Office 
and  the  Admiralty,  they  were  prevented  hoisting  the  British  flag. 
If  they  were  not  British  vessels,  I  want  to  know  what  they  were. 
The  sooner  we  get  rid  of  such  delusions  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
Empire.  With  regard  to  the  expense,  I  say  we  cannot  in  the  future, 
and  even  now,  adequately  defend  the  sea  without  Colonial  assist- 
ance, but  at  the  same  time  I  maintain  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
show  the  Colonies  that  with  regard  to  our  own  lines  of  communica- 
tion we  have  fairly  done  our  duty,  and  not  call  upon  the  Colonies 
to  make  good  our  own  deficiencies.  We  are  not  doing  that.  In 
1885 — a  time  of  profound  peace — our  naval  expenditure  amounted  to 
over  7d.  for  every  ton  of  shipping  that  entered  and  cleared  the  United 
Kingdom ;  at  present  we  grumble  because  it  is  Sd.  Where  you 
should  invite  the  Colonies  to  co-operate  is  with  regard  to  those  new 
interests  created  over  the  sea  by  Colonial  industry.  In  conclusion, 
I  would  say  that  war  is  a  thing  that  may  come  to-morrow.  These, 
therefore,  are  matters  that  should  be  dealt  with  immediately.  It 
is  only  by  consolidation  and  co-operation,  and  by  a  joint  arrange- 
ment, with  a  place  for  every  man  and  every  man  in  bis  place  in  all 
the  British  possessions,  that  you  can  prevent  this  Empire  crum- 
bling down  in  case  of  war.  The  first  practical  step  is  to  invite 
the  Colonies  having  Responsible  Governments  to  send  over  their 
Prime  Minister,  or  to  accredit  anyone  they  choose  to  riepresent 
them,  and  at  once  to  hold  a  conference  in  London  with  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Kingdom.  Once  the  facts  were  placed  .before 
such  a  conference,  I  cannot  but  believe  they  would  find  a  scheme 
hv  which  CO- operation  and  security  would  be  afforded.    That  is  a 
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practical  step,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  taken  at  once.  We  are 
not  justified  in  jeopardising  the  country  and  the  Empire  in  a  hap- 
hazard way,  simply  because  we  cannot  open  our  eyes  to  see  tliat 
this  a  common-place  ^tep  which  we  could  take  to-morrow. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Labilliebr  :  The  discussion  this  evening  marks  an 
important  stage  in  the  progress  of  this  great  question.  Not  many 
years  ago,  whenever  the  relations  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies  were  discussed,  the  theme  of  discussion  was  the  value  of 
the  Unity  of  the  Empire  to  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies. 
That  is  a  proposition  that  has  been  proved  to  demonstration.  We 
have  got  fiEir  beyond  the  A  B  0  of  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
and  we  all  admit  the  great  principle  enunciated  in  the  title  of  the 
paper — the  principle  of  National  Unity — and  the  only  question  for 
us  to  consider  in  the  future  is  how  practical  effect  is,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned,  to  be  given  to  that  great  principle ;  in  other  words, 
what  organisation  is  to  be  established  so  that  this  unity  may  be  made 
a  source  of  strength,  security,  and  peace  both  to  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Colonies.  Although  far  from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Baden- 
Powell  in  all  particulars,  I  must  confess  that  the  paper  is  full  of 
Talnable  ideas.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  take  exception  to  one 
portion  of  it — that  in  which  he  deals  rather  hardly  with  the  word 
Federation.  I  am  glad  that  he  qualified  what  he  said  by  remarking 
that  he  was  speaking  of  Federation  in  its  strictly  academic  sense. 
I  should  not  for  one  moment  waste  any  words  in  merely  contending 
for  a  term.  We  use  the  word  Federation  simply  because  it  is  the 
most  convenient  word  we  can  find  to  represent  the  idea  we  have  in 
view — the  idea  of  some  organisation  which  shall  efficiently  give  us 
that  which  we  want  to  maintain — ^the  strength  and  security  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  a  pity,  I  think,  for  Mr.  Baden-Powell  to  tell  us  that 
by  adopting  Federation  we  should  '*  cut  up  and  distribute  the 
national  sovereignty."  I  would  ask  him  as  a  practical  question, 
would  that  be  so  ?  Suppose  we  were  to  adopt  any  form  of  Federa- 
tion between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  to-morrow, 
would  that  lead  to  the  national  sovereignty  being  cut  up  and  dis- 
tributed ?  If,  in  addition  to  the  present  systems  of  provincial  self- 
government  which  the  Colonies  enjoy,  we  were  to  place  a  Federal 
organisation  in  this  centre  of  the  Empire,  I  canuot  see  that  that 
would  at  all  affect  the  status  in  which  the  Colonies  now  stand  to 
the  Mother  Country  as  regards  national  sovereignty.  It  is,  there- 
fore, I  think,  a  pity  that  Mr.  Baden-Powell  has  been  so  hard — 
academically  hard —  upon  a  term  of  so  much  convenience  to  us  in 
the  diflcussion  of  this  subject.    With  regard  to  what  Federation 
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really  is  I  have  ventared,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  in  this 
Institute  and  elsewhere,  to  enunciate  very  advanced  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  ultimate  Federation  of  the  Empire.     I  am,  however, 
prepared  to  welcome  the  suggestions  of  any  gentleman  who  pro- 
poses any  tangible  scheme  of  Federation,  such  as  that  laid  before 
the  meeting  by  my  friend  Mr.  Dennistoun  Wood.     It  is  in  that 
spirit  that  the  Imperial  Federation  League  has  been  formed.    We 
are  not  going  to  dogmatise  and  put  forward  one  cut-and-dried 
scheme,  saying  to  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies,  ''  You  must  adopt  that  scheme  and  no  other."     We  are 
ardent  advocates  of  the  great  principle  in  view,  and  are  only  too 
happy  to  think  that  there  are  more  ways  than  one  in  which  the 
great  end  can  be  achieved.    Whether,  therefore,  a  man  approaches 
Federation  from  this  side  or  that,  I  do  not  care  so  long  as  he  steers 
in  the  right  direction  for  that  object.     There  is  one  otiier  point  to 
which  I  should  like  to  allude  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Baden-PoweU. 
He  made  a  reference  to  the  title  of  the  Queen,  which  he  proposed 
should  be  '*  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  all  the 
Provinces  of  the  British  Nation,  Empress  of  India."     There  is  a 
great  deal  in  a  name,  and,  I  believe,  the  title  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Qneen  might  be  made  to  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  with  regard  to 
this  great  question  of  National  Unity,  and  that  by  a  very  simple 
process.    A  few  years  ago,  when  the  title  was  under  discussion,  I 
ventured  to  write  a  letter  on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  one  of 
the  papers.    The  Queen's  title  is  now  *'  Queen  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland."    Neither  England,  nor  Scotland,  nor  Wales  is  included 
specifically;   they  have  to  be  satisfied  with  the  words  <* Oreat 
Britain."    What  do  we  want,  in  order  to  bring  in  the  Colonies  ? 
Only  to  strike  out  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  words  *'  and  Ireland," 
and  let  *' Great  Britain"  be  defined  by  Boyal  proclamation  to 
include  all  the  territories  of  Her  Majesty  beyond  the  seas,  as  well  as 
the  territories  within  these  United  Kingdoms,  and  there  you  have 
at  once  a  most  comprehensive  title,  ''Queen  of  Great  Britain" — 
which  would  include  the  dominion  of  Canada,  Australasia,  South 
Africa,  and  all  the  Brilish-speaking  possessions — and  ''  Empress  of 
India."    There  is  only  one  further  point.    If  Federation  is  to  be 
adopted,  by  whom  is  the  project  to  be  started  ?    I  sometimes  hear 
it  said  that  the  Colonies  must  be  the  first  to  move.    Others  say, 
'<  Oh,  the  Mother  Country  must  be  first."    The  position  seems  to  be 
like  that  of  two  ceremonious  Chinese  gentlemen  bowing  to  each  other 
at  a  door,  which  each  is  too  polite  to  be  the  first  to  enter.  We  are  all 
in  favour  of  National  Unity  and  Federation — ^we  stand  on  the  very 
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threshold  of  the  door,  but  the  difficulty  is,  neither  party  will  take 
the  first  step  to  enter.  *'  After  you,  sir,  please."  '*  No,  I  could 
not  think  of  preceding  yon.  Pray,  go  first."  That  is  the  position 
we  shall  be  in  if  we  are  too  particular  as  to  who  shall  go  first.  It 
appears  to  me  a  very  simple  thing.  It  is  like  a  question  of  partner- 
ship. If  a  man  with  a  large  business  has  a  number  of  sons  grow- 
ing ap,  who  is  to  make  the  first  ofifer  of  partnership  ?  I  should 
think,  as  a  matter  of  good  taste  and  feeling,  the  offer  should  come 
from  the  father  rather  than  from  the  son.  That,  I  always  maintaiui 
is  the  position  with  regard  to  admitting  the  Colonies  into  partner- 
ship with  the  Mother  Country.  The  invitation  should  come  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  Mother  Country,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it 
woald  be  willingly  accepted  by  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Habbis,  M.P.  :  I  have  no  desire  to  prolong  this  discus- 
sion unduly,  but  I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Baden-Powell's  attention 
to  the  passage  in  his  paper  wherein  he  says,  *<  Sir  Alexander  Gait 
has  suggested  that  a  tax  of  Id.  per  ton  chsurged  on  the  first  clearance 
in  the  year  of  every  British  ship  from  any  British  port  would  yield 
approximately  ig40,000," — I  think  Mr.  Baden-Powell  read 
^40,000,000 — **  and  this  simple  and  easily  collected  tax  would  bo 
amply  sufficient  to  supply  the  Imperial  revenue."  If  it  was  £40,000, 
that  sum  would  be  wholly  insufficient,  and  as  I  suppose  a  penny  a 
ton  on  the  first  clearances  would  not  yield  much  more  than  £40,000, 
there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  calculation.  Mr.  Bourne,  we  are 
told,  has  suggested  another  method,  viz.,  "the  appropriation  of 
all  Customs  duties  now  charged  by  the  Colonies  towards  supporting 
Imperial  defence  expenses."  I  think  the  Colonies  would  be  very 
loath  to  give  up  their  Customs  duties,  considering  that  many  of 
them  are  imposed  on  the  manufactures  which  they  try  to  foster  for 
themselves,  and  therefore  the  proposal  would  amount  to  a  greater 
giving  up  on  their  part  than  on  our  own.  With  a  great  deal  that 
has  been  said  this  evening  I  agree.  It  would,  I  think,  add  very 
much  to  the  strength  both  of  the  Colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom 
if  we  could  have  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  fully  confirmed 
by  an  Imperial  Federation.  But  when  you  come  to  an  Imperial 
Parliament  which  has  to  settle  all  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies  in 
London,  I  think  the  proposal  is  impracticable.  Look  at  the  present 
position  of  affairs.  The  West  Indies,  almost  ruined  by  the  con- 
tinental  sugar  bounties,  are  trying  to  effect  a  reciprocal  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  If  the  United  States  sought  to  secure  certain 
advantages  for  their  manufactures  over  others,  and  the  British 
Parliament   objected    (although  such  a  treaty  might  be  to  the 
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advantage  of  the  West  Indies),  the  scheme  of  Federation  would  be 
liable  to  be  npset ;  for  there  is  no  stronger  bond  than  the  bond  of 
material  interests.  Take  the  case  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
There  is  some  talk  of  their  makiog  reciprocal  arrangements.  It 
may  be  that  the  United  States  will  seek  to  get  their  manofactnres 
into  Canada  upon  lower  terms  than  those  of  England,  and  the 
material  interest  of  Canada  might  be  served  by  so  admitting  then» 
in  exchange  for  certain  material  advantages ;  but  if  tlie  proposal 
came  before  a  Parliament  in  England,  there  would  be  a  conflict  of 
interests  which  would  put  an  end  to  the  Federation  so  far  a» 
Canada  was  concerned.  It  might,  again,  answer  the  purpose,  fron> 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  of  Canada  and  France,  Australia  and 
the  United  States,  and  so  on,  to  make  such  treaties.  It  is  very 
nice  for  us  to  say  we  would  like  to  see  certain  pleasant  things  done» 
but  we  live  in  a  world  of  material  beings  and  not  of  seraphic  angels, 
I  wish  to  see  a  great  union  of  the  British  Empire — ^no  one  more  so 
— ^but  I  think  we  are  bound  to  look  at  the  substantial  difficulties  in 
the  way.  It  is  all  very  well  to  ba  eloquent  about  these  ideas  of 
brotherly  love  and  so  forth,  but  as  regards  the  commercial  aspect 
of  the  case  I  don't  see  my  way  at  all.  If  we  wish  this  union  to  be 
lasting  we  must  make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  Colonies  to  join  this 
great  Federation.  Difficulties  are  sure  to  crop  up.  Remember, 
we  call  ourselves  a  free-trade  nation.  Bat  we  have  not  got  free 
trade  at  present  with  any  part  of  the  world.  Free  trade  really 
means  free  exchange.  If  we  could  arrange  to  have  a  much  nearer 
approach  to  free  exchange  with  our  Colonies  it  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  we  shoald  by  that  means  have  a  larger 
amount  of  real  free  trade  than  we  have  ever  yet  enjoyed.  If  we 
could  do  that  to  begin  with,  we  should  very  soon  get  an  approach 
to  reciprocity  with  other  nations.  It  is  the  very  fact  of  our  pub- 
lishing to  all  the  world  that  we  will  never  charge  a  duty  on  their 
goods  which  induces  them  to  maintain  their  duties  on  ours.  Directly 
they  saw  we  were  going  to  give  a  preference  to  our  own  flesh  and 
blood  in  the  Colonies  thej  would  sing  a  different  tune.  All  these 
schemes  for  Federation  on  the  ground  that  we  are  brothers  and 
sisters  are  very  nice,  but  they  will  fall  through  on  the  first  commer- 
cial consideration  that  comes  before  the  Parliament  you  are  going 
to  call  together ;  but  if  we  could  have  a  Federation  founded  on 
commercial  and  mercantile  interests  we  should  enjoy  the  brotherly 
love  as  well,  and  we  should  have  a  lasting  Federation  which  would 
double  the  wealth  of  England  and  her  Colonies  within  the  next 
**"  vears. 
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Mr.  B.  O.  Websteb  :  Whether  we  agree  or  not  with  all  the  views 
stated  in  the  able  paper,  we  must  admit  that  Mr.  Baden-Powell 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  important  question.  One 
statement  advanced  by  Mr.  Baden-Powell  appears  to  me  open  to 
doubt,  viz.,  whether  we  have  left  the  realms  of  theoretical  politics 
and  come  into  those  of  practical  politics  ;  for,  even  this  evening, 
have  we  not  heard  two  or  three  suggestions  for  forming  an  Imperial 
Federation,  and  the  bringing  about  of  the  same  result  under  the 
designation  of  National  Unity  9  There  have  been,  doubtless,  two 
very  important  meetings  on  this  subject  in  this  hall,  attended  by 
men  wdl  qualified  to  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  isles.  There  were  also  some  leading  men  connected  with 
the  self-governing  Colonies  and  a  sprinkling  of  retired  Indian 
officials.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  that  these  gentlemen, 
though  they  may  possess  great  knowledge  of  the  subject,  could  state 
that  they  were  actually  a  representative  body.  It  appears  to  me 
the  first  step  in  this  question,  if  the  question  is  ever  taken  up  by 
Parliament,  will  be  for  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  appoint  a  Boyal 
Oommission  thoroughly  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  Mr.  Baden- 
Powell  has  put  before  the  meeting  certain  points.  He  tells  us  that 
to  accomplish  National  Unity  we  must  be  united  politically  ;  that 
our  trade  relations  must  have  increased  mutuality  of  interest,  and 
that  our  Imperial  defences  must  be  seen  to.  With  regard  to  his 
Tiews  on  the  political  question,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  immedi- 
ately following  them.  He  is  wishing  to  turn  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment of  England  into  the  position  of  an  Imperial  vestry,  and  to 
add  to  them  a  body  of  other  individuals  who  are  to  aid  in  deciding 
on  Imperial  questions  and  Imperial  expenditure.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  people  of  this  country  will  have  to  consider  the  question  in 
all  its  bearings  before  they  allow  that  state  of  things  to  arise.  I 
believe  there  are  to  be,  sooner  or  later,  670  members  of  the  House 
-of  Commons.  Well,  how  many  will  you  have  of  these  in  your  new 
Imperial  Council  ?  How  many  more  for  the  Colonies  and  Depen- 
dencies ?  He  also  said  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  gentlemen 
who  are  to  represent  the  Colonies  being  men  who  are  not  born  and 
bred  in  the  Colonies,  but  men  living  in  London.  If  there  is  any- 
thing worse  than  another  it  is  sham  representation.  It  would 
open  the  door  to  the  risk  of  the  Colonies  being  misrepresented 
hj  a  number  of  pushing,  wordy  '<  carpet-baggers'' — men  who  could 
not  obtain  seats  in  the  Mother  Country  might  try  their  luck  in  the 
Oolonies.  Have  we  not  "  a  board  of  advisers  "  in  England  in  the 
various  Colonial  agents  ?    Beverse  the  picture,  and  suppose  your 
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Imperial  Parliament  was  in  New  Zealand,  and  nofc  in  London,  how 
would  a  man  who  had  passed  his  life  in  New  Zealand  be  able  to 
state  the  views  of  the  people  of  England  as  one  of  their  representa- 
tives with  any  anthority  9  or  one  whose  life  had  been  passed  in 
India  be  in  touch  with,  or  accurately  represent  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales  ?    The  argument  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  bom 
and  bred  in  Scotland  does  not  hold  water.    Mr.  Gladstone  cornea 
of  a  Scotch  family,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  two  countries 
of  England  and  Scotland  are  identical  in  sentiment,   and  havo 
ample  means  of  interchanging  their   views  where  they  slightly 
differ.    If  we  axe  to  have  representatives  from  the  Colonies,  let 
them  be  men  who  are  bom  and  bred  there,  or  who  have  at  least 
passed  five  years  of  their  lives  after  their  majorities  in  them,  and 
who  understand  them,  and  not  theoretical  representatives.    Better, 
far  better,  to  have  as  at  present  officials  to  represent  the  Colonies 
than  individuals  to  represent  them  only  by  means  of  the  telegraph 
wire.   The  second  question  is  undoubtedly  an  important  question — 
that  of  the  trade  relations.    Many  of  us  in  this  room  have  long^ 
considered  this  question.     We  threw  away  the  position- we  might 
have  held  with  regard  to  the  Colonies  a  long  time  ago.     We  might 
when  we  gave  them  their  independence  have  given  the  Mother 
Country  reciprocal  terms  as  against  the  whole  world,  but  the  only 
thing  we  did  was  to  say — "  You  cannot  give  more  favoured  terma 
to  any  part  of  the  world  than  Great  Britain."    That  part  of  tho 
argument  put  forward  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Harris,  falls  therefore  to 
the  ground.    But  I  do  not  think  the  Mother  Coimtry  is  altogether 
fair  with  her  Colonies.  Look  at  this  question  of  the  sugar  bounties. 
At  the  present  moment  you  are  actually  allowing  the  West  Indies 
to  be  ruined.    For  what?    Simply  that  we  may  have  in  this 
country  cheaper  sugar  than  we  ought  to  have,  and  cheap  jam. 
The  result  is  that  the  West  Indies  are  doing  their  best  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  the  United  States.    The  danger  then  is,  if  this 
succeeds,  that  they  will  buy  all  their  manufactured  commodities 
from  America.     We  should  lose  our  large  market  with  the  West 
Indies,  and  gain  the  great  object — for  which  we  appear  willing  to* 
sacrifice  much — cheap  bounty-fed  foreign  sugar,  and  cheap  jam. 
There  is  next  the  question  of  Imperial  defence,  which  has  been 
ably  touched  upon  by  Captain  Colomb,  who  has  often  spoken  on 
the  subject.    I  am  glad  to  see  that  at  the  present  moment  Parlia- 
ment has  woke  up  to  the  necessity  of  defending  our  coaling  stations. 
This  is  a  most  important  matter,  because  we  have  to  consider  our 
food  supply.    To  my  knowledge  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  Aden 
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require  beixig  ihorooghlj  fortified ;  and  I  trust  we  shall  do  so  in  no 
half-hearted  spirit*  These,  however,  are  questions  which  may  be 
entered  into  more  folly  at  the  United  Service  Institution.  I  have 
listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  able  lecture,  and  I  trust  that  the 
disoossion  of  the  matter  now  and  in  the  future  will  result  in  our 
being  able  more  fully  to  grasp  this  difficult  question. 

Mr.  G.  W.  BuBDEN :  I  had  not  intended  to  take  part  in  this  dis* 
eoaaion,  but  having  been  just-  now  requested  to  do  so  I  wiU  say  a 
few  words,  premising  that  my  remarks  shall  be  brief.  In  the  first 
place,  I  beg,  in  common  with  others,  to  tender  thanks  to  Mr. 
Baden-Powell  for  his  able  and  suggestive  paper.  So  important  are 
the  different  topics  in  themselves,  and,  when  put  in  combination, 
BO  overwhelming  are  they  in  scope  and  bearing,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  we  can  in  a  short  time  strike  out  a  scheme  which 
will  weld  together  this  great  Empire  as  we  all  desire  that  it  should 
be  welded.  I  think  the  Imperial  Federation  League  have  acted 
wisely  in  inviting  opinions  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  in  not 
laying  down  any  cut-and-dried  scheme  of  their  own.  When  these 
various  opinions  are  brought  together  the  task  will  be  difficult 
enough.  I  may  mention  one  matter  touched  upon  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion.  Speaking  of  the  debts  of  Colonies,  Mr.  Wood  said 
they  had  been  incurred  for  reproductive  works,  and  not  for  useless 
wars,  as  the  English  National  Debt  has  been  ^contracted.  There 
he  touches  a  question  which  is  at  least  arguable,  not  only  on  the 
ground  of  sentiment  but  on  the  lower  ground  of  self-interest. 
What,  I  may  ask,  might  have  become  of  England  but  for  those 
wars  ?  The  expense  itself  may  have  been  nothing  compared  with 
the  expense  of  being  overrun  by  marauding  foreigners,  ravaging 
our  shores  and  our  homes.  I  hold,  then,  that  our  national 
debt  has  been  to  a  large  extent  a  form  of  insurance,  which 
guaranteed  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
the  best  investment  England  ever  made  was  when  she  put  her 
fortunes  in  the  hands  of  Pitt  to  keep  Napoleon  in  order.  Another 
speaker  (Mr.  Harris)  also  spoke  as  if  commercial  considerations 
should  be  supreme  in  controlling  the  scheme  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion, but  I  w.ould  say  that  no  nation  ever  did  great  deeds  by  trust- 
ing solely  to  trade.  Great  empires  were  never  built  upon  trade 
alone,  but  rather  by  encouraging  the  higher  feelings  and  the  nobler 
sentiments  which  inspire  the  minds  of  men.  Let  us  hope  that 
when  we  have  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  the  various 
opinions  we  have  invited,  they  will  bo  found  such  as  oar  commer- 
cial friends  will  agree  with. 
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Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  I  admit  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Baden-Powell  has  dealt  with  this  subject 
Whether  we  speak  of  Federation  or  Unity,  I  think  we  are  all 
agreed  that  there  must  be  a  closer  union  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
Empire ;  but  time  must  be  given  to  develop  the  foundations  on 
which  the  union  shall  rest.  It  was  not,  however,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  offering  any  general  criticism  on  the  paper  that  I  rose,  but, 
the  lecturer  having  alluded  to  a  proposition  which  I  laid  before  the 
British  Association  at  Montreal,  it  is  perhaps  due  to  myself  and  to 
the  meeting  that  I  should  offer  some  remarks  on  that  subject. 
Mr.  Baden-Powell,  although  quite  correctly  stating  one  part  of  my 
plan,  has  scarcely  gathered  the  full  purport  of  it.  That  proposition 
went  far  beyond  the  simple  suggestion  that  all  Customs  duties 
should  be  appropriated  towaixls  supporting  defence  expenses.  The 
idea  was  that  there  should  be  a  common  tariff  for  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Both  Customs  and  Excise  duties  are  now  levied  upon  a 
few  articles  of  general  consumption,  and  that  portion  of  taxation 
ought  to  fall  equally  upon  the  consumers  wherever  they  might  be. 
Spirits,  tea,  and  tobacco  should  be  subject  to  the  same  impost, 
whether  at  home  or  in  the  Colonies.  They  might,  when  once 
the  duty  was  paid  in  one  part  of  the  Empire,  be  removed  to 
any  other  part  without  being  subjected  to  Customs  regulations 
otherwise  than  if  they  were  free.  It  would  be  one  step  towards 
uniformity  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  if  the  British  subject,  where- 
ever  he  dwelt,  were  contributing  exactly  the  same  amount  on  all  the 
taxable  articles  he  consumed.  This  would  be  perfectly  just  if  the 
proceeds  were  expended  for  dommon  purposes,  and  would  settle  all 
questions  as  to  the  apportionment  or  expenditure  out  of  those  funds 
between  the  several  portions  of  the  Empire.  Since  each  individual 
would  be  paying  his  just  proportion  towards  the  common  fund,  its 
expenditure  upon  objects  in  which  all  were  equally  interested  would 
be  quite  fair.  I  venture  to  think  that  that  would  be  one  step  towards 
bringing  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire  into  closer  connection. 
I  think  we  ought  to  refuse  to  deal  with  any  nation  that  would  not 
deal  with  us  on  equal  terms ;  and  I  beheve  our  power  of  retaliation, 
whether  over  France  or  the  United  States,  is  sufficiently  large  to 
enable  us  to  force  free  trade  on  the  various  countries  of  the 
world.  Whether  I  am  right  or  whether  I  am  wrong,  it  is  a  widely 
different  proposition  from  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Harris.  His 
idea  seemed  to  be  that  just  such  amounts  of  duty  as  would  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  home  producer  in  raising  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
of  foreign  mamifactnres,   should  be  imposed  on  all  imports  save 
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those  from  our  own  Colonies.  This  would  create  vested  interests 
which  would  have  to  be  compensated  when  the  free  trade  between 
all  countries,  to  which  we  must  ultimately  arrive,  was  established. 
Should  foreign  countries,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  still  hold  out 
against  all  our  efforts  to  deal  with  them  on  terms  of  freedom,  we 
have  this  resource,  that  our  own  Colonies — so  varied  are  their  pro- 
ductions— could  supply  us  with  everything  we  really  needed  to 
have.  So  far  from  proposing,  as  Mr.  Harris  supposed,  that  the  whole 
revenue  is  to  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  I  have  in  the 
paper  itself  pointed  out  that  since  the  amount  collected  in  the 
United  Kingdom  reached  to  about  £48,000,000,  and,  if  it  were 
similarly  levied  in  all  the  Colonies,  would  probably  amount  to 
some  iB60,000,000,  there  would,  after  the  cost  of  defence  is  defrayed, 
be  a  considerable  surplus  left  to  be  devoted  to  other  purposes. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  could  be  employed  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Geoboe  Baden-Powell,  M.A.,  C.M.O  :  It  has  seemed  to  me 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion  that  directly  I  had  put  down  on  my 
notes  a  point  as  requiring  an  answer,  the  next  speaker  has  answered 
it.  Thus  Mr.  Busden  replied  to  some  of  Mr.  Dennistoun  Wood's 
remarks,  and  the  contentions  of  Mr.  Harris  were  answered  by  Mr. 
Bonnie.  Though  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  discussion  at  this 
late  hour,  with  your  leave  I  will  answer  one  or  two  questions  which 
have  been  asked.  Captain  Colomb  well  asks,  ''  Will  the  Colonies 
contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  expanded  Crown  ? "  That  is  a 
question  I  cannot  answer,  because  I  am  not  a  Colonial  representa- 
tive. It  is  precisely  one  of  those  questions  which  colonists  could 
answer  were  they  represented  in  a  common  assembly  or  council. 
Another  question  put  by  Captain  Colomb  relates  to  Grand  Com- 
mittees. He  rather  implied  that  constituents  would  object  to 
having  their  affairs  entrusted  to  a  committee  upon  which  their 
member  had  no  seat ;  but  a  Grand  Committee  is  not  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House.  There  is  a  Grand  Committee  on  law  and 
another  on  trade --committees  which  are  already  constituted,  and 
which  have  done  good  work.  Members  are  nominated  to  serve  on 
those  committees,  but  I  do  not  think  the  constituents  of  a  single 
member  not  on  one  of  those  committees  have  complained  that  they 
are  not  represented.  Mr.  Harris  alluded  to  the  important  question 
of  commercial  union.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  colonists  to  settle, 
and  it  is  for  them,  if  they  can,  to  devise  some  scheme.  He  said : 
"  If  you  had  any  form  of  Federation,  the  Cape  or  Canada  might 
make  terms  with  foreign  Powers  of  a  reciprocal  character.*'    If 
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ihere  was  a  common  centre  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Colonies  were 
represented,  that  <'  ought "  would  be'  an  impossibility  1  That  is 
the  yerj  basis  of  union — that  they  should  be  represented  in  Com- 
mon Council,  and  commercial  affairs  and  Customs  duties  would  be 
common  concerns  of  the  Council.  There  are  other  points  upon 
which  I  will  not  touch  at  this  late  hour.  I  will  conclude  with  a 
remark  especially  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Labilliere,  who  has  so  ably 
worked  at  the  Federation  question,  ^d  that  is  that  a  term  may  be 
used  to  mean  two  distinct  things.  He  used  it  in  one  eense,  and  I 
used  it  in  another. 

The  OHAiBiiAN  (the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P.) :  I 
am  not  going  to  detain  you  long  at  this  late  hour,  and  I  confess  I 
am  rather  glad  I  can  make  the  excuse  that  it  is  late,  because  the 
subject  of  the  paper  which  Mr.  Baden-Powell  has  read  is  so  very 
large  and  so  important  that  I  am  very  unwilling  to  say  any- 
thing about  it  without  due  consideration  and  preparation.  It  is» 
however,  due  to  you  that  I  should  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject 
of  the  paper.  I  must  congratulate  Mr.  Baden-Powell  on  the  veiy 
able  paper  he  has  read  before  us.  As  we  all  know,  there  are  yery 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  drawing  up  any  direct  scheme  for 
consolidating  the  Empire,  whether  in  the  shape  of  unity  or  con- 
federation. I  do  not  think  that  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind  any 
reasonable  man  could  expect  that  a  definite  scheme  should  be  laid 
down.  It  must  be  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  must  be 
evolved  out  of  a  large  expression  of  educated  public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  confess  I  see  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  representation 
of  the  Colonies  in  Parliament,  especially  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Several  reasons  have  been  mentioned  by  previous  speakers.  The 
difficulties  are  greater  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  as  regards 
the  House  of  Lords,  because  money  matters  are  dealt  with  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  our  tradi- 
tions and  ideas  of  liberty  that  taxation  raised  in  this  country 
should  be  voted  by  representatives  of  the  Colonies.  The  same  diffi- 
culty does  not  exist  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  an  article  I  wrote 
last  March  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  I  suggested  various  reforms 
which  I  thought  might  be  made,  with  advantage  to  the  nation,  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  I  suggested  the  creation  of  a  number  of  life 
peerages,  and  also  that  it  might  be  advantageous  that  life  peerages 
'  should  be  created  in  the  Colonies,  and  that  the  Colonies  should,  in 
that  way,  be  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  do  not  think 
'^^re  would  be  much  danger  of  the  Peers  from  the  Colonies 
g  unduly  in  matters  which  were  not  of  Imperial  interest. 
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Tke  House  of  Lords  is  a  peculiar  assembly.    It  has  no  rales  or 
r^olations,  and  the  members  conduct  themselves  better,  perhaps, 
than  if  they  were  tied  by  rules.    The  Colonial  Peers,  I  have  no 
doubt,   would  not  vote  on  subjects  which  did  not  concern  the 
Colonies.     Their  voice  must  not  be  a  large  voice,  but  it  would  have 
ft  very  great  indirect  effect.     If,  for  instance,  on  a  question  of  peace 
or  war,  or  the  keeping  opan  of  our  oommuuioations  throug^oat  the 
w<M'ld,  there  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  one  direction  expressed 
by  the  Colonial  Peers,  although  they  might  be  outvoted,  the  mere 
flaet  that  they  all  entertained  one  view  would  have  a  large  effect  on 
the   country.    However,  that  was  a  mere  suggestion.    My  own 
impression  is  that  ultimately  we  shall  go  in    the    direction    of 
Federation.     I  think  that  this  is  the  most  likely  solution  ;  but 
whatever  scheme  is  eventually  decided  upon,  it  will  have  to  be  a 
large  one,  and  one  capable  of  meeting,  not  only  our  present,  but  our 
future  wants.    As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wood,  our  popula- 
tion is  not  likely  to  increase  very  largely — it  is  to  be  hoped  not,  or 
we  shall  all  be  tumbling  into  the  sea ;  but  the  population  of  the 
CAonies  will  increase  rapidly,  and  therefore  we  shall  have  to  cut 
our  clothes  to  suit  our  rapidly-growing  child,  who,  otherwise,  is 
likely  to  kick  with  great  vigour  and  destroy  the  garments  made  for 
him.  It  will  have  to  be  done  then,  not  to  suit  present  requirements, 
but  the  requirements  which  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  or  two.  Mr.  Wood  made,  I  think,  a  valuable  and  practical 
suggestion  as  to  a  Federal  Council  to  decide  upon  matters  for  the 
defence  of  the  Empire.    That,  after  all,  is  the  most  practical,  and 
perhaps  the  most  pressing,  question — our  common  defence ;  but  he 
did  not  point  out  how  that  Council  was  to  be  composed.    I  do  not 
quarrel  with  him  for  not  doing  so,  because  it  is  impossible  for  a 
human  being  to  state  everything  in  a  short  speech,but  it  is  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Council  that  one  great  difficulty  would  arise,  because  a 
Council,  one  of  whose  functions  was  to  assess  the  different  pro- 
portions that  the  different  Colonies  should   contribute  towards 
the  maintenance  of  our  defences,  would  have  an  exceedingly  delicate 
and  difficult  task  to  perform.    A  weak  and  poor  Colony  might 
happen  to  be  the  most  open  to  attack  and  to  require  the  greatest 
expenditure,  and  at  the  same  time  might  not  be  able  to  contribute 
lai^ely.     Then,  again,  the  proportion  could  not  be  based  on  mere 
population.     That  might  be  very  unfair.    It  must,  in  fact,  be 
obvious  to  all  of  you  that  the  real  difficulty  of  a  Council  of  this 
kind,  which  had  to  apportion  the  various  sums  that  should  be  paid. 
Mid  to  decide  how  the  money  should  be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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Empire— the  real  diflficulty  would  lay  in  the  formation  of  the 
Council  and  the  proportion  of  members  in  the  Council  that  ne 
several  Colonies  were  entitled  to.    I  confess  that  I  myself  look 
upon  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  case  as  most  important ;  and  in 
this  I  differ  from  Mr.  Busden.     We  have  already  the  Colonies  and 
the  Mother  Country  bound  together  by  two  of  the  strongest  ties 
that  can  bind  human  beings — blood  and  religion — ^besides  aU  the 
traditions  of  a  great  race  spread  over  and  shared  among  them  all. 
The  only  thing  wimted  to  make  the  union  closer  and  more  lasting 
is  that  their  material  interests  should  puU  more  together,  if  pos- 
sible.   I  differ  from  Mr.  Baden-Powell  in  one  respect.    He  said  : 
*'  An  equally  vital  question,  but  one  upon  which  the  Colonies  them- 
selves must  initiate  agreement,  is  as  to  closer  commercial  union 
and  uniformity."    I  do  not  agree  that  the  Colonies  should  initiate 
agreement.     It  rather  lies,  I  think,  with  the  Mother  Country  to 
make  suggestions  as  to  closer  commercial  union,  because  we  are  in 
the  position — the  peculiar  position — of  being,  or  pretending  to  be, 
the  only  free -trade  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     I  do  not  see 
liow  we  can  draw  closer  the  relations  without  departing  from  £^e- 
trade  principles.     My  belief  is  that  if  the  Mother  Country  were  to 
give  an  advantage — not  of  necessity  a  very  large  advantage,  but  a 
distinct  advantage — to  the  Colonies  over  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  us  to  make  a  bargain  with 
the  Colonies.     They  would  be  only  too  ready  and  glad  to  give  us 
an  equivalent  advantage  over  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in 
dealing  with  them.     I  think  Mr.  Harris  made  a  mistake  in  sup- 
posiog  that  the  Colonies  might  make  treaties  with  other  nations, 
giving  them  more  favoured  treatment  than  ourselves,  because  that 
could  not  be  done  without  reconsidering  the  terms  on  which  they 
were  granted  independence. 

Mr.  Harris  :  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  could  not  be  done  under 
the  present  law,  but  I  wished  to  point  out  how  hard  it  might  be  on 
them  if  they  could  not  avail  themselves  of  what  might  be  a  decided 
advantage  to  them. 

The  Chairman  :  It  would  be  practically  tantamount  to  evincing 
a  desire  for  separation.  Mr.  Harris,  however,  was  only  leading  up 
to  a  point  in  which  I  cordially  agree,  viz.,  that  it  is  our  duty,  and 
•our  interest  also,  to  see  that  no  Colony  is  placed  in  a  position  in 
^hich  it  should  be  more  advantageous  to  them  to  treat  and  deal 
with  foreign  Powers  than  with  the  Mother  Country.  I  hold  that 
the  great  principle  we  should  go  upon  is  to  give  an  advantage  to  all 
our  Colonies  over  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
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oar  Colonies  in  their  turn  would  give  us  a  distinct  advantage  over 
other  nations.  I  do  not  believe  we  could  have  absolute  free  trade 
in  the  Empire,  because  I  acknowledge  the  necessity  that  the 
Colonies  should  raise  their  revenues  by  Customs  duties.  But  using 
datiea  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  and  using  them  for  other  pur- 
poses are  two  dififerent  things,  and  I  should  be  quite  content  if  this 
country  were  to  make  a  slight  difference  in  the  way  of  differential 
duties,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  with  some  exceptions,  between  her 
Colonies  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  feeling  well  assured  that  the 
Colonies  in  their  turn  would  give  us  a  preference  and  accept  our 
manufactured  goods  at  lower  rates  than  articles  of  a  similar  nature 
produced  by  other  countries.  Mr.  Wood  spoke  about  the  difference 
between  the  debts  of  this  country  and  the  Colonies,  but  Mr.  Busden 
very  eloquently  and  correctly— 

Mr.  Dennistoun  Wood  :  May  I  be  allowed  to  explain  that  all  I 
meant  to  convey  was  that  our  expenditure  had  been  incurred  for 
purposes  that  were  unproductive,  and  that  the  Colonies  had  in- 
curred theirs  for  purposes  that  were  productive,  so  that  the  people 
of  this  country  had  greater  burdens  to  bear. 

The  CHAiRHiiN :  I  do  not  agree  that  the  National  Debt  was  in- 
curred for  unproductive  purposes,  because  a  most  practical  outcome 
of  the  wars  is  the  existence  of  the  Colonies.  Without  those  wars, 
for  instance,  we  should  have  no  Colony  of  Canada.  Canada  would 
have  been  French.  If  those  wars  had  not  been  undertaken,  and 
withoat  tliis  vast  burden,  we  should  never  have  been  able  to  bring 
into  existence  the  flourishing  children  we  now  possess.  I  will  con- 
clade  by  again  congratulating  Mr.  Baden-Powell  upon  his  excellent 
paper,  and  I  congratulate  myself  and  all  of  you  upon  the  discussion 
that  has  followed  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  the  greatest  question  that  any  Englishman  can 
occupy  himself  with.  Mr.  Baden-Powell  described  it  very  well  in 
saying  that  **  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  the  British  nation 
sowed  the  seeds  of  a  second  Empire,  and  we  in  this  generation  are 
present  at  the  coming  into  bearing  of  those  seeds ;"  and  he  put  the 
matter  very  concisely  in  saying  that  the  question  is  whether  it  is 
**  a  coming  of  age,  or  a  coming  on  of  age."  That  is  a  question  to 
my  mind  for  this  country,  not  for  the  Colonies,  because  their  old 
age  is  a  very  long  way  from  them,  but  for  us  at  home  I  believe  it 
IB  a  question  whether  it  is  ''a  coming  of  age  or  a  coming  on  of  old 
age."  In  view  of  the  condition  of  things  in  Europe  and  all  over 
the  world,  the  consolidation  of  nations  into  vast  camps  with 
enormous  military  power,  I  do  not  think  this  country  can  mAjn^i'n 
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itself  wibbout  the  enormous  force  it  already  possesses  in  its  Colonies, 
which,  however  great  now,  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  it 
mast  be  in  another  generation.  Therefore,  it  is  for  us  a  question, 
whether  it  is  to  be  '<  a  coming  of  age  or  a  coming  on  of  old  age." 
That  is  the  question,  and  I  believe  the  people  of  this  country  and 
the  people  of  the  Colonies  are  beginning  clearly  to  understand  it  I 
think  it  would  be  foolish  to  expect  to  arrive  at  any  definite  solution 
of  the  question :  it  must  take  time.  The  great  point  is  that  the 
great  body  of  public  opinion  should  come  round  to  the  belief  that  it 
is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  this  nation  that  the  union  between 
herself  and  her  Colonies  should  be  drawn  closer.  It  is  equally 
essential  to  the  Colonies  that  that  union  should  be  made  closer. 
My  impression  is,  that  the  practical  way  in  which  the  people  will 
understand  that  best,  and  the  best  way  in  which  it  can  be  brought 
Iiome  to  them,  is  by  making  them  understand  that  it  is  to  the 
greatest  advantage  of  this  country  and  the  Colonies  that  British 
capital  and  the  surplus  British  population  should  flow  into  the 
Colonies  and  develop  them,  and  that  the  Colonies  should  supply 
themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  productions  and  manu- 
factured goods  of  this  country.  In  that,  I  believe,  lies  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty — ^getting  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies  to  understand  that  their  interests  lie  with  each  other  and 
within  each  other,  and  that  they  must  both  suffer  if  there  is  any- 
thing like  separation  or  severance ;  and  then  before  long  we  shidl 
have  that  legislation  which  will  meet  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 
I  beg  to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Baden-Fowell  for 
his  admirable  address. 

The  motion  was  cordially  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Badbn-Powell  :  I  am  much  gratified  at  your  very  kind 
reception  of  my  paper,  and  I  trust  each  one  of  us  will  leave  this 
hall  to-night  determined  to  do  his  best  to  bring  to  a  successful  and 
practical  issue  the  great  cause  we  each  one  of  us  have  so  much  at 
heart. 

Mr.  Fbbdebick  Young  :  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  be  your 
mouthpiece  in  tendering  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks*to  the  noble  lord 
who  occupies  the  chair.  I  should  like  to  mention  that  when  I  first 
asked  Lord  Dunraven  to  take  the  chair  he  declined,  because  he  had 
to  go  to  Ireland.  At  my  earnest  request,  however,  he  kindly  con- 
sented to  postpone  his  journey  until  after  this  meeting.  The 
result  is  that  he  has  been  with  us  to-night,  and  has  performed  his 
duties  in  a  way  that  cannot  fail  to  have  been  highly  apprdciated  by 
yon  all. 
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THIRD  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1885. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  HoNOBABT  Secsetaby  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary 
General  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed,  and  announced  that  since 
the  last  meeting  82  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  19  Resident 
and  18  Non-Resident 

Resident  Fellows : — 

A.  B,  Atkinson^  Esq.,  B,  B.  Balfour^  Esq,,  George  Bayley,  Eaq.^ 
Captain  E.  P.  Bedwell,  B.N,/  William  Bohm^  Esq,,  H.  W,  Chriatmas, 
Etq. ;  B.  E,  Cooper,  Esq,,  Chriatopher  Firbank,  Esq,,  James  Ooldsmith, 
JS^q.t  L.  F»  Harroldt  Esq.,  John  Hopkins,  Esq,,  A.  C.  lonides.  Esq,, 
W.  PriUhard  Morgan,  Esq,,  Edward  B.  Morris,  Esq,,  John  Potter,  Esq,, 
JP.  C.  Badcliffe,  Esq.,  George  TriU,  Esq.,  Alfred  Wilkins,  Esq,,  W.  A. 
Willes,  Esq. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

John  BidewelU  Esq.,  J.P,  {New  Zealand),  His  Excellency  Sir  Arthur 
Savelock,  K.CM.G.  (Governor  of  Trinidad),  David  Hean,  Esq,  {New 
Zealand),  J.  W.  Hope,  Esq.  {Western  Australia),  James  Huddart,  Esq. 
{Victoria),  W.  H,  Newman,  Esq.  {New  South  Wales),  J.  W.  Parkin,  Esq. 
{Jamaica),  G.  H.  Baw,  Esq.  {Naial),  Sir  Thomas  Scanlan,  K.CM.G. 
{Cape  Colony),  David  Symons,  Esq,  {Kimherley),  B.  L.  Tooth,  Esq. 
{Nmo  South  Wales),  W.  Whitley,  Esq,  {Queensla/nd),  B.  M.  Woollan, 
Esq.  (Kimherley). 

The  list  of  Donors  to  the  Library  of  Rooks,  Pamphlets,  Maps,  kz,, 
was  also  announced. 

The  Chaibman  submitted  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  G. 
Molineux,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and  W.  Westgarth,  Esq., 
on  behalf  of  the  Fellows,  as  Auditors  for  the  present  financial  year, 
in  conformity  with  Rule  48.  Both  gentlemen  were  unanimously 
elected. 

The  Chaibican  then  called  upon  General  Sir  J.  Henbt  Lefboy, 
E.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  F.R  S.,  to  read  the  paper  for  the  evening,  entitled — 

THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  IN  CANADA. 

The  visit  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  to  Montreal  last  autumn  was  much  more  than  a  startling 
innovation  npon  the  habits  of  an  organisation  supposed  to  be 
aitaohed  to  these  Islands  by  a  law  of  its  nature ;  it  was  a  surprising 
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testimony  to  the  social  and  political  change  that  has  come  over  the 
British  Empire  within  the  quarter  of  a  century  ;  it  is  an  evidence 
of  a  facility  of  communication  undreamed  of  but  a  few  years  ago ; 
and  it  bespeaks  the  existence  of  a  culture,  an  opulence,  and  & 
friendly  feeling  toward  the  Mother  Country  which  might  have 
been  sought  in  vain  beyond  the  Atlantic  within  a  period  which  the 
memory  of  most  of  us  can  span.  It  was  a  memorable  event  in 
British  colonial  history,  however  it  may  be  overshadowed  for  the 
moment  by  the  more  urgent  questions  of  confederation  aad  colonial 
defence.  The  Council  of  this  Institute,  in  its  Annual  Report  of 
June  last,  adverted  to  it  with  satisfaction,  and  some  account  of  its 
inception,  execution,  and  results  cannot,  I  think,  but  be  interesting 
to  those  members  who,  not  being  also  members  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, may  never  see  the  volume  of  its  proceedings,  which  will,  in 
due  time,  appear,  and,  if  residents  in  a  Colony,  may  have  had  but 
imperfect  accounts  of  them  in  their  local  newspapers.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  identify,  even  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr. 
O'HaUoran  who  was  present,  the  names  of  more  than  eleven  or 
twelve  members  of  this  Institute  who  personally  participated  in 
the  pleasure,  the  interest,  and  the  instruction  enjoyed  by  those 
who  availed  themselves  of  Canadian  hospitality ;  there  may  have 
been  a  few  more,  but  a  cursory  comparison  of  lists  is  enough  to 
show,  as,  indeed,  would  be  anticipated,  that  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  and  the  British  Association  are  so  far  dissimilar  in  their 
constitution  as  to  warrant  an  assumption  that  a  narrative  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  one  may  have  a  character  of  novelty  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  members  of  the  other. 

It  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  York,  in 
August,  1881,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart,, 
that  Captain  Bedford  Pim,  B.N.,  first  gave  form  and  substance  to 
the  novel  idea  of  holding  a  meeting  out  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
by  notice  that  at  the  next  ensuing  annual  assembly  of  the 
General  Committee,  he  should  move  that  the  Association  meet  at 
Montreal  in  1885.  Before  this  official  year  expired,  however, 
that  is  to  say,  in  March,  1882,  the  Council  received  an  invitation 
addressed  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  then  Governor-General,  to 
the  late  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  President  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  that 
the  British  Association  should  hold  its  meeting  for  the  year 
1888  in  Canada,  and  in  reply  expressed  regret  that  arrange- 
ments had  already  been  made  for  the  meeting  of  1888,  which 
could  not  bd  altered,  but  that  the  question  of  meeting  in  Canada 
on  some  future  occasion  should  be  brought  before  the  General 
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Committee  in  the  following  August.  Before  this  date  arrived 
the  Council,  having  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  invitation 
would  be  renewed,  perhaps,  with  the  substitution  of  1884  for 

1883,  took  the  precaution  of  sounding  the  members  of  the  General 
Committee,  who  were  about  700  in  number,  as  to  their  views.  They 
received  280  replies,  of  which  156  were  in  the  negative  ;  neverthe- 
less, when  the  subject  was  again  placed  before  that  body,  at  South- 
ampton, in  August,  1882,  a  majority,  led  by  Captain  Bedford  Pim, 
was  found  to  be  in  favour  of  the  measure,  and,  although  a  memo- 
rial against  the  decision  was  presented  to  the  CouncU  in  February, 

1884,  that  body  decided  that,  as  the  decision  of  the  general  meeting 
mt  Southampton  did  not  appear  to  be  in  contravention  of  the  laws 
of  the  Association,  it  was  not  competent  to  them  to  re-open  the 
question  ;  moreover,  they  had  already  taken  steps  to  ascertain  the 
conditions  of  the  proffered  hospitality  and  the  number  of  members 
who  might  be  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  it.  On  November  28, 
1882,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  Sir  A.  T.  Gait,  a.C.M.a.,  the  High 
Commissioner,  putting  a  number  of  home  questions  on  points  upon 
'vrhich  it  was  essential  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding. 
To  these  qaestions  Sir  Alex.  Gait  replied  on  March  8,  1888,  after 
eommunication  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Montreal  Invitation  Com- 
mittee, Professor  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  F.B.S.  The  reply  was  entirely 
satisfiLOtory,  and  on  March  19,  1888,  a  circular  was  addressed  to 
every  member  of  the  Association,  conveying  all  needful  informa- 
tion, and  requesting  a  statement  of  intention  to  be  present  at 
Montreal  or  otherwise. 

By  these  cautious  proceedings,  the  Council  were  enabled,  in 
their  Beport  for  the  year  1882-8,  to  make  the  following  announce- 
ment : — 

'^The  Council  have  appointed  a  committee  to  co-operate 
with  them  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  arrangements  for 
the  meeting  at  Montreal. 

'*  In  respect  to  this  meeting  the  Council  have  to  inform  the 
Association,  that  of  those  who  were  members  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  at  Southampton  (August,  1882)  445  have  notified 
their  intention  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  in  Montreal,  and 
^5  persons  have  either  become  members,  or  expressed  their 
wish  to  become  members,  with  a  view  to  taking  part  in  this 
meeting.  Negotiations  with  respect  to  the  arrangements  for 
the  meeting  on  the  basis  of  the  letter  from  Sir  A.  T.  Gait, 
dated  March  8,  188S,  are  still  proceeding  (September),  and 
for  some  little  time  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  Council  to 
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communicate  the  precise   details    to    the    members  of  the 

Association,  bat  the  following  points  may  be  regarded  as 

settled.    There  -will  be  a  reduction  of  fares  on  the  part  of 

the  steamship  companies  to  all  members  of  the  Association, 

and  a  further  redaction  in   consequence  of  the    Canadian 

subsidy,  at  any  rate,  to  all  who  were  members  of  the  meeting 

of  1882  ;  and  there  will  be  an  excursion  after  the  meeting — 

free  of  cost  to  members  as  regards  transit — one  to  the  Bocky 

Mountains,  lasting  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days  ;  another  to 

the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  Chicago,  with  probably  one  or  two 

shorter  excursions.*' 

The  Council  further  reported  their  opinion,  that  as  there  was 

likely  to  be  so  representative  a  gathering  of  British  members  at 

Montreal,  and  as   154  members  of  the  General   Committee  had 

signified  their  intention  of  being  present,  little  alteration  would  be 

necessary  in  the  custom,  and  no  changes  need  be  proposed  in  the 

written  law  of  the  Association. 

Of  the  enormous  labour  devolved  upon  the  officers  of  the 
Association,  and  more  particularly  upon  the  secretary.  Professor  T.  G. 
Bonney,  F.B.S.,  by  the  multifarious  new  arrangements,  and  the 
immense  correspondence  in  which  they  had  to  embark,  this, 
perhaps,  is  not  the  occasion  to  enlarge;  but  it  must  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  that  without  organising  ability  of  a  high  order,  and 
indefatigable  exertions  in  London  and  Montreal,  it  woald  have 
been  impossible  to  bring  this  undertaking  to  a  successful  issue.  It 
seems  invidious  to  name  individuals  where  so  many  co-operated, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  omit  acknowledgment  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Association  to  the  practical  ability,  tact,  and  influence  of  Sir 
W.  Dawson,  which  pervaded  and  quietly  guided  everything ;  and 
I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  invaluable  services  of  Mr.  David 
A.  P.  Watt,  the  secretary  of  the  local  executive  committee,  and  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  Crawford,  general  secretary  to  the  citizens'  executive 
committee,  as  especially  prominent,  and  of  Professors  Bovey  and 
McLeod  in  other  capacities. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  voted  $25,000  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  meeting,  to  which  sum  large  additions  were  made  by  the  con- 
tributions of  citizens.  $20,000  were  assigned  to  the  reduction  of 
ocean  passages  and  travelling  expenses ;  the  remainder  went  in  aid 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Montreal  Committee.  Of  the  former  sum 
there  is  a  surplus  of  about  $2,000.  Fifty  persons,  officers  of 
the  Association,  received  vouchers  for  the  sum  of  £28  2s.  ($112), 
which  was  the  medium  price  of  a  return  ticket  by  the  Allan  line. 
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and  which  was  taken  in  part  payment  for  passage  by  any  of  the 
lines.  Old  members  received  voaohers  entitling  the  companies 
presenting  them  to  receive  £8  for  each  passage,  out  of  the  subsidy 
granted  by  the  Dominion  Government.  The  Allan  Company  made 
besides  an  abatement  of  £3  8s.  on  their  ordinary  charge  for  the 
return  ticket.  Nearly  all  the  companies  made  a  substantial 
reduction,  usually  about  10  per  cent.  The  benefit  of  these 
arrangements  was  liberally  extended  to  a  number,  not  exceeding 
three,  of  near  relations  of  members  who  might,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  share  his  holiday.  These  persons  generally  became 
associates  for  the  occasion,  and  paid  the  usual  fee  of  £1  to  the 
fdnds. 

The  $5,000  allotted  by  the  Government  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Montreid  Committee  was  supplemented  by  a  grant  of  the  like 
amount  from  the  City  Council  of  Montreal,  and  by  subscriptions 
amounting  to  ^10,000  from  the  citizens ;  one-half  of  which,  how- 
ever, was  regarded  as  a  guarantee  fund,  of  which  no  part  will  be 
called  for.  A  sum  of  $15,000,  contributed  in  equal  proportions  by 
the  Government,  the  City  Council,  and  by  private  persons,  proved 
amply  sufficient  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  Committee,  including 
the  publication  in  book  form  of  the  Canadian  papers,  and  will, 
indeed,  leave  a  balance  to  be  applied  to  some  other  public  purpose. 
The  provincial  capitals — Quebec,  Toronto,  and  the  political  capital, 
Ottawa — met  the  expenses  of  their  hospitalities  from  civic  funds  and 
private  contributions,  without  Government  aid.* 

•*  There  is  nothing  succeeds  like  success."  The  complete  success 
of  the  measure  when  fairly  taken  in  hand  is  an  ample  justification 
of  the  boldness  of  the  proposal,  and  of  the  activity  with  which  the 
gallant  officer  I  have  already  named  exerted  himself  to  secure  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  General  Committee.  It  was,  as  already 
observed,  a  triumph  of  good  organisation  ;  and  to  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Alexander  Gait,  after- 
wards of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  and  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer,  must 
be  ascribed  much  of  the  credit. 

I  have  been  favoured  by  the  various  steamship  companies  with 
the  information  from  which  the  following  table  is  compiled : — 


*  Tlie  abore  paxagnph  has  been  somewhat  extended  ainoe  delireiy  npon 
tafannation  kindly  fnnuahed  bj  Sir  John  A.  Maedonald,  tliiongh  Mr.  D.  A.  P. 
Watt,  wluc^  had  not  arxiTed  when  the  paper  was  read. 
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dumber  of  Members  and  Ateceiate  Membere  of  the  British  Association  conveyed  to 
America  bff  various  lines  of  steamers  upon  the  reduced  terms  arranged  with  the 
Council,  so  far  as  traced^  from  June  16  to  August  16,  1884. 


Allan  Line  

Anchor  Line  .... 
Beaver  Line  .... 
Canard  Line  .... 
Dominion  Line   . 

Onion  Line 

InmanLine 

National  Line.... 
White  Star  Line 
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_ 
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4 
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32 

— 

Kg  aoooxmt  kept. 

At  least,  aooonnt  imperfect. 


We  have  thaB  accounted  for  747  passengers,  including  the 
families,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  domestic  servants  of  members  of 
the  Association,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  visit 
America,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  for  the  first  time. 

On  the  other  side  active  preparations  were  made  for  the  reception 
of  the  expected  scientific  visitors.  Five  local  secretaries  and  a  local 
treasurer  were  appointed,  a  strong  local  executive  committee  was 
formed  under  the  presidency  of  his  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Montreal, 
with  Professor  Bovey  as  secretary.  Local  officers  were  appointed 
to  each  section  as  vice-presidents  and  secretaries  to  correspond  with 
the  officers  in  England,  and  a  citizens'  executive  committee, 
divided  into  many  sub-committees,  each  with  its  chairman  and 
secretary,  took  charge  ofthe  arrangements  for  reception,  hospitality, 
hotels  and  lodging,  conveyance,  printing,  finance,  and  economics. 
Of  the  precise  functions  of  the  last  section  I  am  in  doubt.  There 
was  httle  evidence  of  economy  in  any  part  of  the  programme. 

Quite  beside  all  these  arrangements,  there  was  a  great  work 
necessary  to  prepare  McGill  College  to  be  the  headqusirters  of  the 
Association  during  its  stay,  and  the  place  of  meeting  of  all  the 
sections  but  two.  No  less  than  twenty-nine  rooms  in  ^e  College, 
or  its  associated  institutions,  the  Presbyterian  College,  the 
Wesleyan  College,  and  the  Congregational  College,  which  form  one 
group  with  it,  were,  more  or  less,  cleared  of  their  usual  furniture 
and  prepared  for  temporary  uses.  The  labour  and  inconvenience 
involved  in  this  transformation  can  hardly  be  described  by  any  but 
those  who  carried  it  out. 

To  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Montreal  it  may  be  necessary 
to  say  that  McGill  University — ^founded  in  1811  by  the  wealthy  and 
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patriotic  citizen  of  Montreal  'whose  name  it  bears,  but  first  chartered 
in  1B21, — occupies  a  commanding  and  beautiful  situation  on  the 
Bonthem  slope  of  the  mountain,  about  250  ft.  above  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  grounds  are  forty -seven  acres  in  extent,  much  resorted  to  by  the 
eiiixens,  aud  it  added  no  little  pleasure  to  the  daily  routine  of 
the  meeting  to  enter  their  cool  shades  from  the  streets,  and  enjoy 
the  free  and  park-like  retirement  they  afforded.  Great  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  university  buildiugs  by  the  erection  of  the 
William  Molson  wing,  with  museum  rooms,  chemical  laboratory, 
and  class  rooms,  in  1861,  and  the  Peter  Redpath  Museum  in  1880, 
both  named  after  their  munificent  founders.  It  has  received,  chiefly 
within  thirty  years,  in  the  form  of  endowments  for  special  purposes 
(exclusive  of  the  Founder's  bequest  of  £10,000),  sums  amounting  to 
no  less  than  JQ70,000,  and  I  find  under  the  head  of  recent  sub- 
scriptions for  special  purposes,  too  numerous  to  mention,  an  amount 
of  about  £12,500.  These  figures  will  suffice  to  convey  to  the 
members  of  this  Institute  a  just  impression  as  to  the  scale  of  the^ 
college,  and  also  evidence  that  private  m.unificence  in  the  endow- 
ment of  higher  education,  of  which  we  have  had  such  conspicuous 
examples  in  the  United  States  and  in  Australia,  has  not  been 
wanting  in  British  America. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  passages,  on  August  16,  in  the 
magnificent  steamer  of  the  Allan  Line,  the  Parisian.  This  voyage 
was  an  extra  service,  which  under  no  circumstances  would  have 
been  thought  of  but  for  the  desire  of  Messrs.  Allan  to  provide 
suitable  conveyance  for  the  members  of  the  Association.  It  was  a 
sailing  altogether  beyond  their  mail  contract,  and  I  regret  to  add 
thai  the  receipts  fell  fax  short  of  the  expenditure.  It  marks  in  a. 
conspicuous  manner  the  generous  enthusiasm  with  which  the^ 
business  community  of  the  Dominion,  no  less  than  the  representa- 
tives of  science,  threw  themselves  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion, 
and  contributed  to  its  success.  The  Parisian  was  thought  worthy 
to  carry  Gfesar  and  his  fortunes,  and  any  disaster  to  her  would 
have  certainly  altered  the  destinies  of  the  meetiug,  for  among  her 
passengers  were  the  distinguished  President  of  the  meeting,  Lord 
Bayleigh,  one  of  the  General  Secretaries,  the  Treasurer,  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Mechanical  and  Geographical  Sections,  and  some  seven 
or  eight  of  the  vice-presidents  and  secretaries  of  sections,  besides  a 
brilliant  contingent  of  members,  associates,  and  others,  to  th& 
number  of  185. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  incidents  of  the  voyage,  which 
differed  from  others  only  in  being  more  agreeable,  and  perhaps 
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in  the  unusual  number  of  icebergs  which  welcomed  us  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Point  Levis  was  reached  at  8  a.m.  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  August  25,  some  hours'  delay  having  occurred 
at  the  bar.  We  were  spared  Custom  House  formalities,  and 
joyfully  bade  adieu  to  the  Parisian^  but  not  before  her  passengers, 
by  the  voice  of  Lord  Bayleigh,  had  expressed  to  Captain  Wylie 
their  grateful  sense  of  his  unremitting  attention  and  of  his  pro- 
fessional skill.  The  Polynesian  and  Oregon ,  which  left  a  day  or  two 
before  us,  had  preceded  us  in  arrival  by  about  the  same  intervals. 

I  cannot  pass  over  the  two  days  which  had  still  to  intervene 
before  the  opening  of  the  meeting  at  Montreal,  without  a  grateful 
allusion  to  the  genial  hospitality  I  found  prepared  for  myself  and 
family  at  the  picturesque  residence  of  the  President  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Canada,  Colonel  Ehodes,  of  which  we 
gladly  availed  ourselves.  If  impatience  to  reach  Montreal  led 
most  of  the  new  arrivals  to  make  but  little  stay  in  Quebec  on  this 
occasion,  it  was  from  no  want  of  kindly  pressure  to  do  so. 

We  had,  on  Sunday,  at  Rimouski,  the  first  exemplification  of 
what  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  Canadian  reception,  I  mean 
the  liberality  with  which  guide-books,  maps,  departmental  docu- 
ments, and  the  like,  were  presented  to  all  who  wished  to  have 
them,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  morbid  dread  of  abuse  and 
narrowness  of  economy,  which  in  this  country  limits  the  useful- 
ness of  public  documents.  The  secretary  of  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee, who  boarded  us  at  Eimouski,  brought  with  him  a  large 
parcel  of  handbooks  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada^  an  8vo.  volume 
of  885  pages,  expressly  prepared  for  the  meeting  by  Mr.  8.  E. 
Dawson,  one  of  the  local  secretaries,  and  these  were  freely  given 
away.  We  were  permitted  to  send  or  receive  local  telegraphic 
and  telephone  messages  free  of  charge  ;  each  member  had  the 
privilege  of  sending  and  receiving  two  Transatlantic  code  messages 
free.  Free  railroad  passes  were  available  under  intelligible  and 
simple  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  companies,  to  every 
part  of  Canada,  and  tickets  at  half  price  to  all  parts  of  the 
Northern  United  States.  Such  is  the  large  conception  of  inter- 
national hospitality  which  pervades  the  American  mind  and 
penetrates  American  bureaux. 

The  changes  in  Quebec  since  my  first  visit  to  that  city  in  1842 
were  striking  enough,  and  not  wholly  for  the  better.  Then  it 
was  the  seat  of  an  immense  timber  trade,  and  resounded  with  the 
din  of  wooden  shipbuilding.  The  grey  walls  were  alive  with  a 
strong  British  garrison.      The  French  population,  while  it  dwelt 
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much  apart,  was  upon  frienily  terms  with  their  former  oonqnerors. 
Now  its  trade  has  left,  or  is  leaving  it,  to  a  great  degree  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  completion  of  the  ship  channel  to  Quehec  and 
Montreal.  This  great  work,  which  rivals  in  magnitude  the  improve- 
ments of  the  Clyde,  enables  ships  drawing  27  ft.  of  water  to  go  on 
to  the  latter  city,  and  makes  it  the  real  head  of  the  navigation. 
The  English  population,  by  far  the  most  energetic,  is  rather  dimin- 
ishing than  increasing,  and  a  spirit  of  national  rivalry  has  been 
engendered.  The  defences  which,  by  a  military  fiction,  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  importance  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  are  still  sup- 
posed to  constitute  a  first-class  fortress,  are  in  some  places,  at  least, 
much  in  the  way  of  improvement,  and  the  source  of  great,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  unprofitable,  expenditure  in  repairs.  There  are 
undoubtedly  portions  of  the  old  works  which  can  be  of  no 
possible  future  use,  the  miUtary  conditions  of  real  defence  having 
entirely  altered,  and  it  seems  time  to  review  the  situation. 
As  *'ihe  spider  spins  her  web  in  the  palaces  of  Afasiab,"  so 
grass-grown  parados,  deserted  barracks,  untenanted  sentry-boxes, 
bespeak  a  life  departed,  and  impotent  old  smooth-bored  guns 
threaten  where  they  cannot  bite.  I  found  the  spot  where  forty- 
iwo  years  before  I  had  observed  the  magnetic  dip  and  terrestrial 
magnetic  force,  at  an  angle  of  the  Lines,  near  McMahon-street, 
unaltered,  save  only  that  silence  brooded  over  the  former  Artillery 
barracks,  and  a  dynamo-machine,  which  would  have  played  the 
mischief  with  my  needle,  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot, 
employed  in  the  electric  lighting  of  the  Si  Louis  Hotel.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  vast 
expansion  of  the  city,  especially  conspicuous  in  the  suburbs  of 
St.  Charles  and  Point  Levis.  At  the  latter,  great  docks  are  in 
construction,  and  the  curious  circumstance  was  related,  that  in 
the  course  of  their  dredging  operations,  a  nest  of  anchors  and 
chain  cables  were  found,  so  hopelessly  entangled,  that  it  had  to  be 
raised  en  masse,  and  proved  to  be  composed  of  no  less  than  84 
anchors,  and  8,000  yards  of  chain  cabla  Quebec  was  the  mark 
of  an  excursion  on  August  80,  when  the  Association  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  at  lunch ;  an  afternoon 
reception  was  held  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  at  Spencer  Wood, 
and  a  great  evening  reception,  marred,  however,  by  heavy  rain, 
which  quenched  the  intended  illuminations,  was  held  by  their 
Excellencies  the  Governor-General  and  Lady  Lansdowne,  at  the 
Citadel.  It  was  a  long  and  certainly  fatiguing  day,  for  which  the 
weather  was  unpropitious,  but  the  general  spirit  of  enjoyment  and 
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the  occasional  glimpses  afforded  to  the  beauty  of  this  historic  diy 
and  its  surroundings,  left  no  room  for  regret  to  any  who  took  part 
in  the  excursion.  I  cannot  resist  here  paying  a  tribute  of  admira> 
tion  to  the  inexhaustible  good-humour  and  courtesy  of  Professor 
H.  T.  Bovey,  who  conducted  it. 

Quebec  is  not  associated  with  pleasant  recollections  in  the  mind 
of  aH  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time  last  year.  An  accident  which 
might  have  been  serious  and  was,  in  fact,  very  inconvenienty, 
occurred  to  the  steamer  Saguenay,  by  which  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  had  taken  passage  to  Tadousac,  on  September  25. 
In  some  manner  unexplained  she  took  fire  while  lying  at  night 
at  the  wharf  at  Murray  Bay,  and  was  set  adrift  before  her 
passengers  had  all  been  rescued.  There  was  great  alarm ;  those 
in  the  stem  part  of  the  vessel,  being  cut  off  by  the  flames,  were 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  burnt  or  drowned,  when  they  were 
rescued  by  M.  St.  Onge,  the  purser  (whose  presence  of  mind 
was  warmly  acknowledged),  and  escaped  with  the  loss  of  their 
baggage. 

The  British  Association  welcomes  support  from  every  quarter ;  the 
actual  cultivation  of  any  branch  of  science  is  not  a  condition  of  mem- 
bership. It  may  naturally  therefore  be  asked,  and  indeed  has  beea 
asked,  what  proportion  of  the  558  old  members  who  followed  its 
standard  across  the  Atlantic  could  be  considered  fairly  to  represent 
the  scientific  life  of  the  Mother  Country.  To  this  it  may  be  replied 
that  among  the  officers  alone  there  were  the  holders  of  six  Boya) 
medals  and  two  Copley  gold  medals  of  the  Boyal  Society.  There 
were  the  presidents  of  the  Geological  Society,  the  London  Mathe- 
matical Society,  and  the  Photographical  Society.  There  were- 
many  distinguished  Professors  from  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  other  Universities.  There  were  more 
than  twenty  gentlemen  who  had  contributed  papers  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  and  contributors  innumerable  to  the  Trans- 
actions of  other  societies  than  the  Boyal,  and  workers  in  every  field 
of  scientific  activity.  Sir  W.  Dawson  himself  is  the  author  of  not 
less  than  150  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  learned  Societies.  They 
were  joined  by  a  host,  which  I  have  counted  up  to  seventy,  of  gen- 
tlemen filling  professorial  chairs  in  Canada  or  the  United  States^ 
some  of  them  like  Professor  S.  Newcomb,  F.B.S.  (of  Washington), 
Professor  Asa  Gray,  F.B.S. ,  Professor  Sterry  Hunt,  F.B.S.,  Sir 
William  Dawson,  F.B.S.,  Dr.  A.  Selw3rn,  F.B.S.,  men  of  Europeax^ 
reputation,  many  of  them  honourably  distinguished  at  English 
Universities. 
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The  meeting  even  from  the  British  side  was  in  fact  a  strong  one,. 
and  entirely  refuted  an  apprehension  that  for  a  moment  prevailed  ^ 
that  a  sufficient  nmnber  of  persons  could  not  be  found  to  face  the 
dreaded  Atlantic  voyage,  and  to  give  up  two  months  of  their  time 
to  represent  British  science  in  an  adequate  manner.  As  reinforced 
firom  the  American  continent,  it  will  be  distinguished  in  the  records^ 
of  the  Asfiociation. 

It  would  take  a  more  lively  pen  than  I  can  command  to  describe 
the  pleasant  excitement  and  the  friendly  greetings  of  the  reception 
rooms  at  McOill  College,  the  inexhaustible  patience  and  good- 
hnmoor  of  the  officers  appointed  to  answer  inquiries  and  to  direct 
the  visitors.  About  140  residents  of  Mmitreal  opened  their  houses  to 
gaests,  receiving  from  two  to  six  each ;  the  rest  dispersed  them- 
selves through  the  various  hotels  and  lodging-houses.  The  Windsor 
Hotel,  which  is  the  largest  in  Canada  and  one  of  the  finest  in 
America,  received  the  lion's  share.  The  serious  business  began 
with  an  eloquent  welcome  from  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  the  delivery 
of  the  President's  address  at  the  Queen's  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening  to  an  audience  estimated  at  2,000  persons.  It  included 
the  Governor-General,  Lady  Lansdowne,  the  Ladies  Bayleigh,  the 
£arl  of  Bosse,  and  many  other  eminent  persons,  and  was,  of 
eouxse,  composed  not  only  of  the  members  and  associate-members,. 
but  of  as  many  as  could  find  places  of  the  residents  and  their 
familiea  The  President  was  supported  by  ten  or  eleven  Yice- 
Preaidents,  among  whom  were  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  himself. 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P.,  Chief  Justice  Sir  A. 
Dorion,  the  Hon.  Dr.  Chauveau,  and  other  distinguished  names. 
The  occasion  was  happily  chosen  by  His  Excellency  to  make 
public  announcement  of  the  honour  of  knighthood  recently 
conferred  by  Her  Majesty  on  Principal  (now  Sir  William) 
Dawson. 

I  troflt  my  audience  will  not  be  disappointed  if  I  deal  Uttle  in 
superlatives  of  description,  and  decline  the  unequal  task  of  trying 
to  rival  the  newspapers  in  their  graphic  descriptions  of  successive 
soenes  that  left  deep  impressions  upon  those  who  witnessed  or  took 
a  part  in  them.  Still  less  do  I  pretend  to  criticise  the  intellectual 
or  Boientific  outcome  of  the  meeting.  The  brilliant  discourse  of 
Lord  Bayleigh  and  the  addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  sections  were 
republished  in  the  Times  and  other  papers ;  many  of  them  will  be 
found  at  large  in  Nature  and  other  literary  periodicals  easily 
eonsolted.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  them  justice  in  such 
extracts  as  the  limits  of  this  paper  might  permit.    The  papers  read 
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Lave  not  as  yet  been  published,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  of  them  in 
the  Proceedings  of  Societies ;  the  newspaper  extracts  that  appeared 
were  not  in  general  very  fall.  It  is  intended,  I  understand,  to 
print  them  at  length  in  Canada,  in  a  separate  volume.  All  I  shall 
therefore  attempt  is  to  give  an  abstract  showing  the  success  of  the 
meeting  in  eliciting  local  contributions,  which,  after  all,  I  presume 
to  be  what  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  will  think  of  most.  I  desire, 
however,  to  make  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Montreal  daily  press,  especially  the  Montreal 
Gazette.  The  Montreal  Star,  a  paper  published  at  one  cent, 
actually  gave  its  readers  really  excellent  likenesses  horn  photo- 
graphs (by  the  photo-electrotype  process)  of  the  most  prominent 
members. 

There  were  read  in  the  several  sections  the  following  numbers 
of  papers  and  reports,  those  which  were  contributed  by  old 
members  of  the  Association,  or  associates  known  to  me  as  having 
€ome  out  from  England,  being  distinguished  from  those  by  loc^ 
scientists,  in  which  number  I  include  visitors  from  the  United 
States : — 

Tablb  II. 

Looal  Membera. 

SeotioD.                                                       Old  Members.  Canad. -American 

A      Mathematical  and  Physical  Science . .        48  4             2 

B      Chemical  Science 25  3             3 

C      Geology 24  15            10 

D      Biology 39  10              8 

£      Geography 16  4             3 

F      Economic  Science  and  Statistics    ....        21  15             1 

G      Mechanical  Science 24  6             6 

H      Anthropology 11  8            10 

207  65  43 

The  names  of  the  Presidents  of  Sections  will  be  found  on  page  110. 

Thus  it  appears  that  81  per  cent,  of  all  the  papers  read,  in  which 
total  I  include  the  addresses,  were  of  local  origin,  a  result  which 
must  be  deemed  satisfactory.  There  were  5  contributed  by 
foreigners  and  5  by  gentlemen  of  whose  nationality  I  am  not 
certain.  These  are  not  counted.  As  might  be  expected,  they  pre- 
dominated in  the  less  abstruse  or  more  practical  subjects.  It  was 
remarked  that  although  nearly  one-third  of  the  people  of  the 
Dominion  are  of  French  origin,  there  were  very  few  papers  which 
emanated  from  a  French-Canadian  source ;  this  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  rural  character  of  the  bulk  of  the  French  popula- 
tion, but,  in  part,  to  the  large  share  taken  by  ecclesiastics  in  the 
higher  education  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  a  certain 
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misgiTing,  certainly  not  justified  by  £iEiots,'as  to  the  relations  of 
science  to  the  truths  of  revelation. 

A  week  of  hard  work  was  diversified  by  public  and  private 
hospitalities  on  a  large  scale,  of  which  the  conversazione  at  McGill 
College,  and  a  reception  given  by  the  citizens  at  the  Victoria 
Skating  Bink,  deserve  especial  mention  for  their  brilliancy  and 
success.  Besides  the  excursion  to  Quebec,  to  which  I  have  already 
alladed,  and  Lake  Memphramagog,  others  were  arranged  to  Ottawa, 
to  the  Eastern  townships,  and  to  points  of  interest  nearer  the 
capital. 

The  Astronomer  Boyalof  Ireland,  Dr.  B.  S.  Ball,  F.B.S.,  delivered 
a  lectnrey  with  his  usual  brilliancy  and  originahty,  to  the  towns- 
people of  Montreal,  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  on  **  Comets  ;'**  Professor 
Oliver  J.  Lodge  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  Association  an  able 
discourfle  on  **  Dust ;"  and  the  Bev.  D.  W.  H.  Dallinger,  F.B.S.,  a 
lecture  on '' The  Origin  and  Life  Historyoftheleast  and  lowestLiving 
Things."  t  If  I  may  venture  for  once  to  obtrude  a  personal  opinion, 
I  would  say  that  in  the  novelty  of  the  subject  to  almost  all  present, 
in  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  illustrations,  which  were  thrown 
on  a  large  screen  by  a  magic-lantern,  in  the  felicity  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  lecturer,  this  effort  has  never  been  surpassed  at  any  meeting 
of  the  British  Association.  There  was  one  other  incident  of  the  meet- 
ing too  interesting  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  I  mean  the  first  public 
appearance  of  the  Arctic  hero,  Lieut.  Greely,  U.S.A.,  whose  suffer- 
ings and  recent  almost  miraculous  rescue  were  then  the  theme  of 
every  tongue.  This  gentleman,  with  Mrs.  Oreely,  and  his  friend 
and  comrade  Lieut.  Bay,  who  like  himself  had  conducted  one  of 
the  drcumpolar  observatories,  was  the  guest  of  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee. The  warmest  sympathy  was  felt  for  him,  and  the  liveliest 
desire  to  see  him,  which  caused  the  Geographical  Section  to  be 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  In  introducing  him  to  the  meet- 
ing, the  President  of  the  section  dwelt  upon  an  incident  to  which 
notice  has  not  been  sufficiently  called.  To  Lieut.  Greely  belongs 
the  honour  of  having  made  observations  with  the  pendulum,  to 
determine  the  Polar  compression  and  the  figure  of  the  earth,  some 
6J®  nearer  the  Pole  than  any  previous  Arctic  traveller  in  America, 
and  H°  nearer  than  Sabine  approached  it  at  Spitzbergen.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  this  observation  that  the  pendulum  itself 
be  transported  back  again  unaltered  to  the  station  of  origin,  as  the 
compression  is  inferred  from  the  mean  number  of  vibrations  in  one 
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revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  in  two  or  more  localities.  Aware 
of  this,  Lieut.  Greely,  whatever  he  might  lose,  was  determined  to 
save  his  pendulum,  and  this  heavy  instrument,  weighing  more  than 
lOOlbs.,  was  actually  dragged  by  starving  men  from  Baird  Inlet 
to  Cape  Sabine,  where  he  was  found,  and  safely  returned  to 
Washington — an  instance  of  devotion  to  science  which  may  be 
termed  sublime. 

The  papers  of  Lieui  Greely  and  Lieut.  Bay  read  before  the 
Geographical  Section  will  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Eoyal 
Geographical  Society  for  November ;  they  read  papers  also  before 
the  section  of  Anthropology,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  filling  the 
chair  at  a  complimentary  entertainment,  arranged  under  extra- 
ordinary difficulties  for  want  of  time  and  pre-occupation  of  place, 
by  Captain  Bedford  Pim,  B.N.,  which  was  given  in  their  honour  at 
the  Windsor  Hotel.  An  address  of  sympathy,  bearing  the  signa- 
tures of  Lord  Bayleigh  and  Sir  William  Thomson,  the  present  and 
the  late  President  of  the  Association,  and  those  of  their  hosts,  was 
presented  on  this  occasion  to  Lieut.  Greely. 

The  meeting  of  the  Association  was  brought  to  a  close  on  Wed- 
nesday, September  8,  by  the  usual  formal  proceedings,  which 
included  the  announcement  by  the  Treasurer,  Admiral  Sir  Erasmus 
Ommaney,  of  the  following  abstract  of  the  attendance : — 

Old  life  Members 235 

New           „              20 

Old  Annual  Membeni          318 

New               „         216 

AesooiateB 825 

Ladies 74 

Foreign  Members 25 

Honorary  Members 60 

Total        1,773 

The  appropriations  of  money  in  aid  of  scientific  inquiries,  several 

of  which  were  committed  to  Canadian  scientists,  amounted  to 

£1,515. 
Among  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  were  the  follow- 

ing:— 

(1)  To  call  the  attention  of  the  Dominion  Government  to 
the  absence  of  trustworthy  information  concerning  the  tides  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  adjoining  Atlantic  coast,  and 
to  the  dangers  which  thence  arise  to  navigation. 

(2)  To  urge  upon  the  Dominion  Government  the  importance- 
of  obtaining  accurate  and  systematic  tidal  observations,  and  of 
tabulating  and  reducing  the  results  by  the  scientific  methods 
elaborated  by  Committees  of  the  British  Association  ;  and 
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(8)  To  snggest  the  immediate  'establislmient  of  a  Bufficient 
series  of  observing  stations  on  the  coasts  of  the  Dominion. 

An  excellent  paper  on  the  lighthouse  system  of  Canada,  read  in 
the  Mechanical  Section  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  initiation  of  these  recommendations.  Coincident  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Association,  thongh  not  connected  with  it,  was  the  despatch 
of  the  steamer  Neptune  to  establish  seven  marine  observing  stations 
in  Labrador,  Hudson's  Straits,  and  Hudson's  Bay.  These  stations 
are— Cape  Chidleigh,  Labrador ;  Resolution  Island,  North  of  Hud- 
son's Strait ;  North  Bluff,  North  of  Hudson's  Strait ;  Cape  Hope, 
liftbrador ;  Nottingham  Island,  Hudson's  Strait ;  Mansfield  Island, 
Hudson's  Bay ;  Fort  Churchill,  Hudson's  Bay.  Among  the  grants 
WES  one  of  £50  for  an  investigation,  physical  and  otherwise,  of  the 
north- western  Indian  tribes  of  Canada,  which  was  subsidiary  to 
strong  recommendations  from  the  President  of  the  section  of  Anthro- 
pology and  others,  that  the  Dominion  Government  should  take  up 
the  subject  of  British  American  Ethnology  before  it  be  too  late,  by 
founding  a  museum,  and  systematically  preserving  everything  which 
will  hereafter  throw  light  upon  the  origin,  customs,  languages,  and 
arts  of  the  flBist-disappearing  red  man. 

The  gratifying  announcement  was  made  on  this  occasion  that  a 
sum  of  £550  had  been  raised  by  the  Association  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  a  gold  medal  to  be  given  annually  at  McOill  Uni- 
versity, in  the  Faculty  of  applied  science,  under  conditions  which 
are  left  to  the  authorities  of  the  University,  in  commemoration  of 
the  first  visit  of  the  British  Association  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

A  subject  of  great  local  interest  was  brought  forward  by  Sir  B, 
Temple,  seconded  by  Professor  BoydDawkins  and  Sir  W.  Thomson, 
namely,  the  foundation  of  a  Public  Free  Library  in  Montreal, 
towards  which  a  munificent  anonymous  donation  was  announced. 
There  are  difficulties  of  a  social  nature  growing  out  of  the  muni- 
cipal constitution  of  the  city  not  likely  to  be  soon  overcome,  but 
the  weighty  advocacy  of  these  distinguished  persons  cannot  but  have 
strengthened  the  movement. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  interchange  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment and  cordial  thanks  for  the  unbounded  hospitality  extended  to 
the  Association,  and  of  graceful  compliment  and  satisfaction  ex- 
pressed by  the  representatives  of  the  Dominion.  Nothing  was 
omitted  which  could  confer  eclat  on  the  closing  scene,  and  Principal 
Sir  W.  Dawson  who  appeared  in  his  Academic  robes,  crowned 
the  ceremony  by  conferring  the  Honorary  Degree  of  LL.D.  in 
the  name  of  McGill  University  upon  the  following  gentlemen : — 
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The  Bight  Hon.  Ldrd  Bayleigh,  F.B.8.,  President. 

His  Excellency  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  Bart,  G.C.B.,  V.P. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Lyon  Playfau:,  F.B.8.,  K.C.B.,  V.P. 

Professor  Edward  Frankland,  F.B.S.,  V.P. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton,  F.B.8.,  General  Secretary. 

A.  G.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  General  Secretary. 

Professor  T.  G.  Bonney,  F.B.S.,  Secretary. 

Professor  Sir  W.  Thomson,  F.B.S.,  Pres.  Section  A. 

Professor  Sir  H.  E.  Boscoe,  F.B.S.  „        B. 

W.  T.  Blandford,  Esq.,  F.B.S.  „        0. 

Professor  H.  N.  Moseley,  F.B.S.  „        D. 

General  Sir  H.  Lefroy,  F.B.S.,  K.C.M.G.       „        E. 

Sir  B.  Temple,  Bart,  G.O.S.I.  „        F. 

Sir  J.  F.  Bramwell,  F.B.S.  „        G. 

Edward  B.  Tylor,  Esq.,  F.B.S.  „        H. 

Professor  Asa  Gray,  F.B.S.,  Harvard  University. 

Professor  J.  Hall,  Albany. 

Professor  Daniel  Wilson,  F.B.S.E.,  Toronto. 

The*  Association  meeting  broke  up  immediately.  A  large  contin- 
gent of  members  (about  800)  started  the  same  evening  for  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  American  Association  was  arranged  to  meet  on 
the  Monday  following.  Not  having  been  one  of  the  number  I  have 
nothing  to  say  about  it,  but  the  subjoined  extract  from  Science  of 
September  19,  a  publication  which  corresponds  in  the  United  States 
to  Nature  in  England,  is  at  once  so  gratifying  to  a  British  reader 
and  so  creditable  to  the  writer's  impartiahty  and  breadth  of  view, 
that  the  Institute  will  pardon  its  length.    The  writer  says : — 

**  To  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  opportunity  to  profit 
by  the  contrast  of  the  two  Association  meetings  just  closed 
ought  not  to  be  lost ;  and  the  desire  to  take  advantage  of  it 
may  justify  a  somewhat  extended  comparison  of  the  two 
Associations. 

«  Concerning  what  may  be  called  the  'physical  features  '  of 
the  two  meetings,  their  relation  to  each  other  may  be  readily 
seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  following  statistics :  At  the 
Montreal  meeting,  the  total  registered  attendance  was  1,778, 
of  which  nearly  half  crossed  the  ocean,  and  about  six  hundred 
were  classed  as  '  old  '  members.  The  total  number  registered 
wa?  somewhat  below  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years,  which 
was  1,889,  not  including  last  year's  meeting.    The  largest 
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meeting  ever  held  by  the  British  Association  was  at  Man- 
chester, in  1861,  when  the  registry  was  8,944  ;  the  smallest, 
in  recent  years,  at  Swansea,  in  1880,  the  number  being  899. 
The  nnmber  of  registered  members  at  Philadelphia  was  1,261, 
the  greatest  number  ever  on  the  rolls  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion at  one  meeting.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  excess  of 
more  than  five  hundred  in  the  membership  of  the  British 
Association  over  that  of  the  American  is  to  be  partially  attri- 
buted to  the  rule  of  the  British  Association,  which  confines  the 
privileges  of  attendance  to  members  of  one  class  or  another  ; 
while  the  policy  of  the  American  Association  has  been  to 
inyite  and  to  welcome  all  who  are  interested  in  the  proceed- 
ings* regardless  of  membership. 

''At  the  Montreal  meeting,  the  total  number  of  papers 
read  was  827.  At  Philadelphia,  804  papers  were  read.  The 
number  of  papers  on  mathematical  and  physical  science  was 
ten  greater  in  the  American  than  in  the  British  Association. 
In  the  latter,  however,  the  number  of  physical  papers  was 
greatly  in  excess,  as  those  concerning  pure  mathematics  were 
disposed  of  by  a  sub-section  in  a  single  day. 

**  In  addition  to  the  regular  papers,  there  were,  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  British  Association,  more  than  fifty  reports 
presented,  coming  from  Committees  appointed  at  previous 
meetings  for  the  consideration  of  special  subjects.  Of  similar 
reports  in  the  American  Association,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
there  were  any,  such  as  were  offered  being  mostly  confined 
to  a  few  words  declaring  <  progress,'  asking  for  continuation, 
and  promising  something  in  the  future ;  and  even  this  much 
was  only  obtained  after  much  labour  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
siding officer. 

'*  As  to  the  general  character  of  the  meetings,  it  may  be  said 
that  both  were  above  the  average.  Sir  William  Thomson 
declared,  at  the  closing  session  of  the  British  Association,  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  ever  held ;  and  both  he  and 
Lord  Bayleigh  declared  that  the  meetings  of  Section  A  were 
Car  above  the  average. 

"It  can  be  affirmed  without  boasting,  that  Americans 
(citizens  of  the  United  States)  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
io  insure  this  success.  At  least  forty,  or  about  one-eighth, 
of  the  entire  number  of  papers  read,  came  from  them. 
They  joined  in  several  of  the  important  discussions,  and 
genendly  with  credit;  and  some  of  them— Newcomb,  Bow- 
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land,  and  possibly  others — presided  over  sections  at  various 
times.  It  is  well  worthy  of  note  that,  of  the  five  papers 
recommended  to  be  published  in  extemo,  one  was  from  Pro- 
fessor Gray  and  another  from  Professor  Thurston. 

"  The  Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  American  Association  was 
doubtless,  all  things  considered,  the  most  successful  yet  held. 
The  work  done  in  sections  was,  in  general,  of  a  higher  order 
than  usual;  and  we  are,  in  turn,  indebted  to  the  visiting 
members  of  the  British  Association  for  valuable  assistance  in 
*  bringing  up  the  average.'  Many  of  them  presented  papers, 
and  took  part  in  the  discussions  which  now  and  then  arose 
in  various  sections. 

«  The  greatly  inferior  quantity,  if  not  quality,  of  the  work 
done  by  our  special  committees,  is  unquestionably  due,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  a  fact  already  referred  to  in  these  pages.  The 
committees  of  the  British  Association  are  aided  by  grants  of 
money,  as  much  as  $7,500  being  allowed  at  the  Montreal 
meeting.  Gould  the  committees  of  our  Association  obtain  such 
grants,  their  work  would  undoubtedly  be  vastly  more  satisfac- 
tory. Besides,  being  thus  relieved  from  the  purely  mechanical 
drudgery  of  the  work,  the  feeling  of  responsibility  would  be 
much  greater,  and  each  committee  would  recognise  the  neces- 
sity of  justifying  its  existence,  and  of  showing  that  the  money 
given  as  aid  had  been  well  invested. 

<<  On  the  whole,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  British  Associa- 
tion does  its  work  upon  a  higher  plane  than  that  occupied  by 
the  American.  Its  sectional  work  shows  more  that  is  really 
new  and  of  lasting  value,  and  less  that  is  trifling  ;  although 
there  has  been  a  steady  and  healthful  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  American  Association  during  several  years 
past.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  here,  that  there  are  at  least 
a  few  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  in  American  science  who 
have  continued  to  exhibit  no  interest  in  the  American  Associa- 
tion ;  and  that  if  the  Association  is  not  precisely  what  they 
believe  it  ought  to  be,  the  fault  lies  at  their  own  door&  No 
others  should  or  could  be  so  influential  in  shaping  its  course 
and  moulding  its  character. 

<'  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  turn  from  the  consideration 
of  these  graver  differences  between  the  two  associations,  and 
notice  briefly  some  of  those  distinctions  which  are  more 
personal  in  their  nature,  between  the  members  themselves. 

«Our  English  cousins  certainly  possess  an  enviable  capacity 
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for  recognising  the  amusing  side  of  affairs.  At  Montreal  one 
came  to  expect  pleasant  little  outpnts  of  the  mildest  humour 
in  the  midst  of  the  profoundest  scientific  dissertations.  Your 
formula  might  be  torn  to  shreds  by  severe  criticism*  but  your 
fun  was  welcomed  without  examination. 

"  In  the  matter  of  paying  compliments,  and  moving  thanks 
in  easy  and  graceful  manner,  our  English  cousins  have  the 
advantage  of  us.  It  is  the  almost  universal  custom  for  the 
chairman  of  the  section  to  thank  the  reader  of  a  paper,  and 
often  in  elaborate  terms.  This  consumes  a  good  deal  of  time, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  such  wholesale  compliment  is 
desirable.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  the  distinguished 
and  genial  presiding  officer  of  one  of  the  sections  made  use 
of  two  quite  different  formulce  for  expressing  his  appreciation 
of  the  merits  of  the  papers ;  in  one  case  hoping  <  that  the 

section  would  join  him  in  thanking  Professor  for  his 

interesting  and  important  communications  upon  this  subject ;  * 
and  in  another,  <  that  the  section  would  join  him  in  thanking 

Professor for  his  communication  upon  this  interesting 

and  important  subject*  The  importance  of  the  proper 
arrangement  of  words  was  never  shown  to  better  advan- 
tage. 

"  The  undemonstrative  character  of  the  American  as  com- 
pared with    the  Englishman  was   exhibited  in  the  public 
meetings  of  the  two  Associations.     The  American  Association 
has  seldom  had  so  felicitous  an  address  from  a  retiring  presi- 
dent as  that  of  Professor  Young,  and  the  probability  that  it 
was  not  generally  heard  throughout  the  vast  Academy  of  Music 
was  the  only  excuse  for  the  fact  that  its  many  good  points 
failed  of  that  recognition  which  they  so  richly  deserved.     This 
failure  was  commented  upon  by  an  Englishman  in  a  remark 
to  the  writer,  that  such  an  address  would  have  been  much 
more  frequently  applauded  in  England.       '  We  constantly 
interrupt  a  speaker  to  applaud  him,*  he  said,  '  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  afford  him  a  breathing-spell.*  ** 
The  great  excursion  promised  to  members  of  the  Association,  to 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  started  from  Montreal  on  Thursday  morning, 
September  4,  one  day  being  set  aside  for  a  pubUo  reception  at 
Toronto.     Although  I  followed  the  excursionists,  after  the  interval 
of  a  day  or  two,  as  far  as  Winnipeg,  I  did  not  myself  go  further 
west  than  that  place,  and  owe  the  information  I  possess  to  com- 
munications with  which  several  of  the  party  have  favoured  me, 
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and  to  the  excellent  journal  kept  by  Mr.  Biohardson,  a  reporter 
who  accompanied  them.  It  would  be  very  ungrateful  to  pass  over 
in  silence  the  preparations  made  by  the  municipality  and  citizens 
of  Toronto  to  give  a  befitting  welcome  to  the  Association  oa  the 
arrival  of  the  excursion  train  on  September  6.  Those  who  were 
unable  to  get  enrolled  in  the  Bocky  Mountains  pcurty,  those  (and 
they  were  many)  who  shrunk  from  a  journey  of  some  5,720  miles, 
found  arrangements  made  for  smaller  excursions — ^to  the  Experi- 
mental Farm  and  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  to  Niagara  Falls, 
and  to  Port  Gockburn,  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Joseph, 
Muskoka,  all  of  which  had  numerous  visitors.  The  excessive 
fatigue  of  the  week  in  Montreal  deprived  the  citizens  of  Toronto  of 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Lord  Bayleigh ;  he  was  represented  by 
Sir  Bichard  Temple,  Sir  H.  Boscoe,  and  the  writer.  The  honours 
of  the  city  were,  however,  done  to  a  very  large  number  of  members, 
and  a  reception  was  given  by  the  Lieut. -Governor  and  Mrs.  Beverley 
Bobinson,  which  will  not  be  soon  forgotten  by  any  who  enjoyed 
their  hospitality,  or  moved  in  the  gay  and  festive  throng,  which,  to 
the  surprise  of  many,  included  uniforms  of  nearly  every  branch  of 
the  service,  from  the  militia  of  Ontario. 

It  was  much  regretted  that  the  attractions  of  Western  Canada 
deprived  the  maritime  provinces  of  a  fair  share  of  visitors,  not- 
withstanding their  proffered  hospitality.  Funds  were  raised, 
committees  appointed,  but  very  few  of  the  expected  guests  appeared, 
A  few  geologists  found  in  the  wondrous  carboniferous  deposits  of 
the  South  Joggins  and  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity  an  ample  reward 
for  leaving  the  throng.  I  have  heard  of  only  two  adventurous 
members — one  of  whom  was  your  secretary,  Mr,  0*Halloran — who 
reached  Prince  Edward  Island. 

This  is  the  place,  perhaps,  to  refer  to  one  of  the  many  collateral 
inquiries  which  engaged  the  attention  of  individual  members.  Mr. 
W.  Lant  Carpenter  was  entrusted  with  a  commission  from  the 
New  England  Company  of  London,  a  corporation  dating  from  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  to  visit  the  Six  Nation  Indians  at  Brantford, 
Ontario,  in  whom  that  society  has  an  hereditary  interest.  These 
Indians,  about  8,200  in  number,  occupy  a  territory  of  about  as 
many  square  nules  in  extent,  on  the  Grand  Biver,  and  are  not 
diminishing.  They  preserve  their  several  dialects,  but  are  taught 
English  at  the  schools,  of  which  there  are  several.  Mr.  Carpenter 
was  especially  pleased  with  the  Mohawk  Institution,  which  is  main- 
tained by  the  Company,  and  gives  superior  education  to  forty-five 
Indian  boys  and  as  many  girls  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  many  of 
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whom  become  teacbers  in  Indian  and  even  in  white  sohools.  To 
this  Blender  remnant  is  reduced  the  great  confederacy  which,  even 
within  the  present  century,  coald  send  its  warriors  into  the  field 
by  thousands,  and  has  filled  so  many  pages  of  history  with  horror 
and  romance. 

That  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  structurally  considered, 
attracted  the  keen  and  critical  observation  of  many  of  its  passengers 
18  needless  to  state.  An  excellent  paper  upon  it  was  read  by  lifr. 
Vernon  Smith.  I  believe  I  am  borne  out  in  saying  that  the 
general  feeling  of  professional  men  was  one  of  satisfaction,  save 
only  that  some  of  the  trestle-bridges  were  thought  too  slight,  and 
some  of  the  present  gradients  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  too 
flteep.  The  miraculous  escape  of  Dr.  Selwyn  and  one  of  his 
assistants  firom  being  killed  by  a  fall  of  rock  from  the  west  end 
of  a  tunnel  in  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  was  the  most  thrilling  incident 
of  their  memorable  excursion.  I  have  not  seen  any  further 
discussion  of  a  discovery,  announced  by  Dr.  Macoun,  of  the 
Geological  Survey,*  which,  if  it  could  be  confirmed,  would  be  of 
extreme  interest,  namely,  that  in  a  cutting  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailroad,  at  the  Pic  River,  Lake  Superior,  a  large  copper  chisel 
had  been  recently  found  under  25  ft.  of  alluvial  clay  and  gravel, 
but  90  ft.  above  the  present  level  of  the  lake.  The  natural 
inference  is  that  the  lake  at  the  period  of  its  loss  stood  90  ft.  at 
least  higher  than  it  does  now,  and  there  were  signs  that  it  must 
have  reached  a  level  180  ft.  higher  still,  indicating  either  immense 
geological  changes  within  a  few  centuries,  or  much  higher 
antiquity  for  the  Indian  race  than  has  hitherto  been  attributed 
to  it.  One  of  the  incidents  of  this  excursion  was  the  discovery  of 
a  stratum  full  of  fossils,  in  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  by  Prof.  Boyd 
Dawkins  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood,  in  rocks  previously  considered 
imfoBsiliferous.  They  fix  the  age  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  Rooky 
Mountains  in  that  place  as  Cambrian. 

I  pass  now  to  the  subject  which,  beyond  all  others,  whether 
social  or  scientific,  had  attractions  for  the  greater  number  of 
travellers.  I  mean,  of  course,  emigration.  Many  members  of 
the  Association  were  personally  concerned  in  some  one  or 
more  of  the  plans  for  its  promotion*  Minds  not  easily  deceived 
by  appearances,  or  led  astray  by  sensational  reports,  were  turned 
in  a  spirit  of  anxious  inquuy  to  this  investigation,  not  a  few, 
probably,  with  views  of  their  own  as  to  the  application  of  the 

*  Mmtrml  Gautte,  SeptcoOwr  1,  1884. 
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knowledge  they  hoped  to  acquire.    Personally,  I  took  every  oppor- 
tonity  of  informing  myself  of  the  working  of  the  official  agencies 
for  conducting  it,  and  of  the  very  numerous  private  schemes  of 
benevolent  origin  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
I  have  been  favoured  by  several  gentlemen  with  the  results  of  their 
own  independent  inquiries.     In  fact,  the  material  available  in 
forming  a  judgment  is  so  abundant,  that  my  difficulty  has  been  to 
make  a  selection  concise  enough  for  the  limits  of  this  paper ;  but  it 
seems  so  important  to  establish  the  truth  at  the  mouth  of  many 
witnesses  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  devoting  the  remainder  of  it 
principally  to  this  topic.     I  include,  however,  the  opinions  expressed 
by  numerous  high  agricultural  authorities  who  visited  the  North- 
West,  on  its  capabilities.    Not  as  if  evidence  on  that  subject  were 
wanting,  but  because  the  question  here  is  the  impression  it  pro- 
duced upon  the  guests  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  Company, 
who  were  so  royally  franked  through  its  wide  extent.    I  was  not 
aware  when  I  drew  up  this  paper,  that  Professor  Tanner,  Director 
of  Education  under  the  Institute  of  Agriculture,  had  visited  the 
North-West  with  an  object  identical  to  what  I  had  proposed  to 
myself,  viz.,  to  collect  evidence  from  sources  above  suspicion,  and 
was  about  to  publish  it  in  the  two  excellent  Reports  he  has  just 
issued  (MacmiUan  &  Co.). 

Let  me  observe  that  immigration  is,  of  course,  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  Dominion  of  Canada ;  it  was  freely  admitted  by  the 
Government  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  in  the  debates  which 
preceded  a  final  decision  as  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  (1881) 
that  its  success  would  require  about  a  million  of  souls  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  North- West  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  ten  years  ; 
and  gigantic  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  this  result  to  pass. 
The  actual  population  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- West,  by  tha 
census  of  1881,  was  but  113,334,  and  the  returns  of  immigration 
for  1882-3  do  not  warrant  the  supposition  that  it  is  much 
beyond  the  quarter  of  a  million  yet.  We,  however,  are  more 
concerned  with  our  own  population.  Every  statesman,  every  philan- 
thropist has  nearer  at  heart,  even  than  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  Empire,  the  relief  of  that  chronic  destitution  and  misery,  with 
its  accompaniment  of  ignorance,  drunkenness,  and  vice,  which  seems 
the  lot  of  many  millions  of  our  own  countrymen  and  country- 
women. Almost  all  thoughtful  persons  adoiit  emigration  to  be 
the  most  promising  remedy.  A  certain  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
employers  of  labour,  an  uneasy  jealousy  on  the  part  of  certain 
political  leaders,  weigh  but  little   against  the  strong  current  of 
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opinion  in  that  direction,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  times  we 
live  in.  If  I  make  no  allusion  here  to  other  fields  than  those  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  presents,  it  is  from  no  want  of  appreciation 
of  their  attractions,  bat  simply  because  Canada  only  is  the  subject 
before  us. 

I  need  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  meeting  wifch  very  full  statistics 
of  emigration,  which  will  be  found  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  but  the 
following  figures  from  the  last  report  (1888)  will  furnish  a  basis 
of  fact : — 

Tablb  III. 

1882.      1883.         1882.     1363. 

There  landed  at Qubbbo. 

Eofflieh    20,881  21,897 

Irieh 8,196  12,096 

Sootch 4,617  3,980 

Ckmuue 1,024  1,434 

fioandlnayians     8,279  4,763 

Kench  and  Belgians. .  60  806 

loelanden    129  1,413 

Bneaians 270  68 

BoeetenJewB 1,876  —           ).            3        1,824 

AnetriiuiB 30  — 

Swim —  22 


6,697 

6,436 

999 

1,178 

614 

287 

39 

64 

1,666 

243 

6 

4 

ToUOs 44,860         46,966  8,723        8,476 

Of  these  numbers  only  18,085  passed  through  the  emigration 
agency  at  Toronto  in  1888,  including  those  who  came  from  the 
United  States,  and  only  8,858  reported  themselves  as  on  their 
way  to  Manitoba ;  14,288  remained  in  the  Province  of  Ontario ; 
S,970,  chiefly  Germans  and  Soandinanans,  passed  through  on  their 
way  to  the  Western  States.  Many  of  these  are  eventually  attracted 
to  the  Canadian  North- West  by  the  facilities  of  obtaining 
land. 

But  the  great  movement  of  population  into  that  region  in  1888 
was  firom  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  and  the  United 
States,  by  way  of  the  firontier  town  of  Emerson,  on  the  borders  of 
Dakota,  and  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between  those  who 
directly  swell  the  ranks  of  labour,  and  are  indeed  what  is  commonly 
understood  as  the  emigrant,  and  settlers  of  various  ranks  and  call- 
ings ;  the  former  alone  pass  through  the  emigrant  offices. 

The  Government  immigration  sheds  at  Winnipeg  accommodated 
in  1888  the  following  numbers : — 
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Table  IV. 

Men.          Women.  Children.  Total. 

Engliah 1,235            329  593  2,169 

IiiBh    209            134  224  567 

Sootoh 330            134  252  716 

Canadians 597            290  413  1,300 

United  States    90             45  98  233 

(Germans  and  Datoh . .         58             33  47  138 

Soandinavians    118             44  83  245 

loelandio 276            297  838  911 

Fienoih  and  Italian    ..         66             14  86  116 


2,979         1,320              2,084  6,385 

But  there  entered  the  Provinoe  of  Manitoba,  at  Emerson,  a 

vastly  larger  number  of  persons,  who  were  not  emigrants  in  the 

usual  sense,  namely — 

Tablb  v. 

1892.  11883. 

From  Ontario    38,327  17,351 

Qnebeo 2,196  2,(*24 

NovaBootia    1,997  1,297 

NewBnmswiok 1,485  844 

Prince  Edward  Island 376  370 

United  States 13, 325  13,998 

English   6,962  6,160 

Irish 1,043  1,339 

Sootoh 2,359  532 

Germans 319  247 

Swedes 107  20 

Norwegians  —  30 

loelanaers   60  11 


68,556  44,223 

Many  of  these,  of  course,  made  i^p  permanent  stay,  and  there  is 
no  possibility  of  keeping  any  exact  debtor  and  creditor  account. 
We  have  enough  to  show  that  although  the  arrivals  are,  as  yet, 
very  fax  short  of  100,000  a  year,  the  number  of  immigrants  ia 
rapidly  and  steadily  populating  the  country. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  agencies  of  public  and  private  benevolence 
which  are  contributing  to  this  result. 

Table  VI. 

1883 

The  Fond  administered  by  Mr.  Take 1,323 

The  Irish  Unions 2,460 

Cardinal  Manning 62 

Miss  I^  (female  ohildren)         . .  159 

Mies  Macpherson  ,,                     '. .  197 

Miss  Bilborough    „                     189 

Mrs.  Birt 108 

Mr.  Middlemore 125 

Bey.  Dr.  StOTonson          42 

Dr.  Bamardo  (boys)          ..         ..  173 

The  Shaf teebnzy  Boys'  Home 35 

4,.873 
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A  paper  on  Irish  Emigration,  by  Mr.  Take,  was  read  in  Section  F, 
in  which  the  total  number  of  persons  abready  assisted  to  emigrate 
by  that  gentleman  was  given  as  9,482. 

Bat  there  are  various  other  benevolent  agendes  which,  if  sus- 
pended in  1888,  were  active  in  previous  years.  I  subjoin,  there- 
fore a  more  complete  list,  showing  the  total  results  for  five  years, 
1879-1883. 

tablb  vn. 

Nwmiir  of  immigrmnU^  ekiefy  ehiidrtit,  brought  to  Ctmada  wuUr  th$  miapicet  of 
MrfoMf  oharit^k  toeUtiot  and  indtpidiiaU  during  thopaatjhe  yoart  (Rep,  of  JTtn. 
Jf^rtff.,  1883,1^.24}:— 

1870-83. 

Balljiihiummi  Union        14 

Dr.  Bamaido         229 

HiMBabocoagh 488 

ICis.Bixt     .. 603 

Xn.  Gadle,  Kent 18 

Ordinal  ICannin^ 273 

GftRiokabaonon  Union 8 

Catholio  Pfoteotion  Sjoiefy,  Livezpool 180 

Ohildren's  Home,  London          39 

Boy*  Fann  School,  Bixmingham          2 

Iicnd  A.  DonglM 40 

Dublin  Union,  Sontfa        147 

Fiiead«»  MlMion,  Dnblin 6 

Lady  Hobivt  (East  London  Family  Emigzatioii  Fond)  39 

Km  Kennedy,  Dablin 9 

KingBwood  Befonnafcoiy 11 

MiM  ICaophezaon 728 

Mr.  Meredith,  London 12 

Mr.  ICddlemore 846 

MohiUUnioD,  Leitiim 10 

Holliffan  Union 39 

Her.  Mr.  Kagent,  liverpool 79 

Old  Oaatle  Union 16 

FMston  Board  of  Onardiana       28 

Mr.  Quairier,  Olasgow 134 

MlBS  Bye  (girla) 624 

Earl  of  Sbaftodbnnr          85 

Siiten  of  Merqy,  lljonghrea        10 

Ber.  Mr.  SteTenaon         136 

„           ,,           Children's  Home,  Hamilton  41 

IhalM  Gonvent 13 

Mn.yatoher,  St  Phillips',  Stepney  (girls),  number  unknown 

Ber.  Mr.  Wood,  London 11 

.    4,118 

This  list  is  probably  pretty  complete  as  regards  child-resone, 
although  I  do  not  identify  800  sent  out  by  London  Boards  in  1888  ; 
but  it  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  scale  upon  which  private 
benevolence  has  been  instrumental  in  the  removal  of  individuals  and 
tunilies,  with  or  without  State  aid,  to  new  homes  and  new  fortunes. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Miss  Bye's  headquarters    near 
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Niagara,  of  freely  examining  her  books,  and  of  seeing  the  happy 
faces  of  the  girls  then  in  the  house.     To  say  that  no  disappoint- 
ments occnr  wonld  be  to  attribute  to  her  little  waifs  of  humanity  a 
uniform  goodness  found  in  no  other  class,  and  to  their  mistresses  a 
perfection  of  temper  and  judgment  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  rare 
in  higher  ranks.     They  form,  however,  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  cases.  There  is  the  material  of  many  a  romance  in  the  fortunes 
of  these  children,  who  are  often  adopted  by  childless  couples,  who 
take  them  off  her  hands,  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  they  have  succeeded 
to  modest  fortunes.    A  letter  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by 
Dr.  Barnardo  is  so  interesting  that  I  must  quote  it  nearly  in  full : — 
<*  I  have  established  at  Peterboro',  Ont.,  a  Home  capable  of 
sheltering  150  children  of  either  sex,  and  to  that  place  we  send 
out  each  year  three,  four,  or  five  parties,  as  the  case  may 
be.     These  are  in  number  from  80  to  121,  which  was  the 
largest  number  we  have  ever  sent  out  at  one  time. 

''  I  have  been  doing  emigration  work  in  a  kind  of  way  for  four- 
teen years,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  first  eleven  years  I  have  used 
the  instrumentality  of  others  to  place  children  out,  and  have 
not  sent  out  very  large  parties  during  that  time.  But  during 
the  last  tbree  years  I  have  actively  begun  to  work  on  our  own 
behalf,  organised  our  own  parties  and  sent  them  out  under 
the  care  of  our  own  staff  Altogether  I  have  emigrated  a  little 
over  600  boys. 

"  During  my  recent  visit  to  Canada  I  saw,  roughly  speak- 
ing, 250  of  these.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  numbers,  for 
it  would  take  too  long  now  to  refer  to  my  note-books,  all  of 
which  are  not  here. 

'*The  boys  were,  on  the  whole,  well  placed;  in  a  few 
instances  they  had  to  be  changed  and  put  in  other  situations, 
but  such  instances  were,  as  I  say,  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  The  great  majority  were  admirably  circumstanced  in 
good,  healthy  surroundings,  had  been  kindly  treated,  well  £ed, 
were  well  lodged  and  clothed  ;  where  young  enough  were  under 
instruction  still,  going  to  school  in  the  winter,  and  all  of  them, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  attended  Sunday-school  and 
church,  and  were  known  to  the  clergy  or  ministers  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

*'  I  never  was  more  pleased  with  the  moral  influences  exer- 
cised over  boys  I  have  sent  out  into  life  than  with  the  whole 
atmosphere,  social  and  general,  investing  these  boys  and  girls 
in  Canada. 
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**  So  far  as  we  have  had  to  do  with  it,  the  Government 
Agency  has  been  good,  and  for  the  most  part  successfal.  The 
worst  difficulty  lies,  however,  in  the  clashing  between  the 
Dominion  agents  and  the  Provincial  agents.  You  understand 
the  Dominion  Government  have  their  own  agents  at  Quebec, 
80  also  has  the  Provincial  Government  of  Ontario,  and  unless 
one  uses  great  skill  and  prudence,  difficulties  are  thrown  in 
the  way  of  transit  which,  theoretically,  are  supposed  not  to 
exist.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  generally  managed  to  sur 
mount  all  these,  and  if  there  be  prudent  and  experienced 
people  at  the  head  of  the  parties  sent  out,  no  very  serious  delay 
can  occur  from  the  cause  I  have  mentioned. 

**  All  the  foregoing  refers  only  to  boys  and  girls  placed  out 

in  the  Province  of  Ontario.    But  during  my  recent  visit  I 

went  as  far  as  the  Bocky  Mountains,  carefully  inspecting  the 

whole  line  from  Winnipeg  to  British  Columbia,  with  the  view  of 

discovering  a  suitable  location,  and  have  succeeded  in  finding 

a  place  where  I  hope  to  establish  an  industrial  farm.     I  am 

now  in  communication  with  the  Dominion  Government  on  this 

subject,  and  expect  that  success  will  after  a  while  crown  the 

effort    I  have  not  therefore  had  any  experience  as  yet  of 

placing  boys  out  further  west  than  Winnipeg,  but  I  made 

careful  inquiries  of  young  lads  and  young  men  who  had  gone 

out  there  by  themselves,  or  were  placed  out  by  other  agents, 

and  the  impression  conveyed  to  my  mind  all  along  the  line 

was,  that  there  is  an  immense  opening  for  boy-labour  of  the 

right  sort,  and  that  the  results    will   repay  any    properly 

organised  scheme." 

As  to  adults,  the  Woman's  Emigration  Society,  of  which  H.B.H. 

the  Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  is  president,  has  sent 

out   122  persons  to  Canada  since  1881.    It  had  advanced  to  its 

emigrants  by  way  of  loan  altogether  £861,  of  which  £786  has  been 

already  repaid.    This  includes  sums  advanced  to  other  than  the 

122  persons  here  mentioned.    This  society  is  strict  in  requiring  an 

unblemished  character  as  a  condition  of  assistance,  and  rigorous  in 

its  investigation. 

The  United  Englishwoman's  Emigration  Society,  with  which  I 
may  particularly  connect  the  name  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Joyce,  has  sent 
out  many,  but  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me. 

The  Oirls'  Friendly  Society  has  promoted  the  emigration  of 
many  young  women  of  the  class  of  domestic  servants,  for  whom 
there  is  almost  an  unlimited  demand. 
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The  Female  Middle-Glass  Emigration  Society  *  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  Anstralasia,  bnt  has  aided  the  emigration  of  18  ladies 
to  Canada  since  1882.  This  Society  takes  security  for  the  repay- 
ment of  its  advances  within  two  years  and  four  months.  Its 
honorary  secretary  remarks :  "  From  all  oar  emigrants  we  get 
good  reports.  They  are  happy  and  contented,  and  not  one  remains 
without  a  situation  longer  than  a  fortnight  after  landing.  Many  go 
to  relatives,  and  those  who  leave  relatives  behind  them  here 
frequently  induce  them  to  follow  them,  by  the  cheering  accounts 
they  send  home." 

The  Colonial  Emigration  Society,!  under  Viscountess  Strangford, 
is  also  chiefly  concerned  with  Australasia. 

The  British  Ladies*  Female  Emigration  Society^  has  been  long 
established,  and  devotes  itself  much  to  the  due  protection  of 
female  emigrants.  No  less  than  92,950  single  women  have  gone 
out  since  the  formation  of  this  society  in  1848,  under  the  charge  of 
permanent  matrons  selected  by  the  Committee.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  there  are  other  benevolent  agencies  at  work  of  which  I  am 
ignorant. 

To  all  who  are  engaged  in  this  wide  field  I  would  commend  the 
following  judicious  remarks  of  Captain  W.  C.  B.  Grahame,  the 
Oovemment  Immigration  Agent  at  Winnipeg : — 

"  Of  the  female  help  that  arrived  in  this  coxmtry  during  the 
past  season  (1888)  I  would  say  that  I  had  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  finding  good  places  for  all  worthy  applicants;  I  would, 
however,  remind  the  good  people  who  are  interested  in  female 
emigration  societies  in  the  Mother  Country,  that  they  cannot 
exercise  too  much  care  in  the  selection  of  young  women  for 
servants  for  the  Colonies. 

**  The  idea  has  unfortunately  gained  ground  that  young  girls 
can  find  ready  employment,  at  high  wages,  in  this  country,  no 
matter  what  their  qualifications  may  be.  The  day  for  employ* 
ing  untrained  domestics  is  passed.  It  is  true  that  a  clever, 
good  girl  who  is  willing  to  be  taught,  will  find  plenty  of 
mistresses  who  will  teach  her  and  pay  her  accordingly.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  satisfactory.  The  difficulty  heretofore 
has  been  that  all  new-comers  place  too  high  a  value  upon 
their  services,  refusing  to  take  situations  at  less  than  $15  to 
$20  a  month,  and  many  of  these,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  know  veiy 
little  if  anything  of  the  duties  of  a  domestic  servant. 

*  19,  Sutherland-gardens,  Harrow-road, 
t  13,  Dorset-street  %  43,  Fitnoy-sqnare. 
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"I  would  also  respectfully  urge  that  the  morals  of  the  young 
women  sent  out  to  this  country  should  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  agent  would  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them 
to  respectable  families.    There  has,  unfortunately,  been  some 
exception  to  this  rule  during  the  past  season.** 
A  single  parish  clergyman  from  the  South  of  Ireland,  the  Bev. 
6.  B.  Wynne,  of  Eillamey,  has  sent  out  three  or  four  hundred 
labourers  and  their  families,  and  made  a  journey  to  the  North- 
West  to  inquire  after  their  welfare,  in  September,  1888. 

Through  the  active  agency  of  the  Bev.  A.  Styleman  Herring, 
Yicar  of  St.  Paul's,  Clerkenwell,  more  than  four  thousand  persons 
have  been  assisted  to  emigrate. 

I  have  shown  1,872  Bussian  Jews  as  landing  at  Quebec  in  1882. 
They  are  only  a  detachment  of  about  20,000  Bussian  Jews  sent 
to  America  at  the  expense  of  the  Mansion  House  Fund  for  the 
relief  of  that  persecuted  race,  and  who  were  visited  last  year  (1884) 
by  one  of  the  benevolent  founders  of  the  fund,  Mr.  Samuel 
Montagu.  They  are  chiefly  at  Painted  Woods,  in  Dakota,  some 
at  Vinelaud,  New  Jersey,  but  many  are  settled  on  land  at 
Mooeomin,  and  promise  to  make  excellent  agricultural  settlers ; 
many  are  in  Winnipeg. 

There  is  the  East  London  Colonisation  Society,  under  the 
patronage  of  Lady  Burdett-Goutts,  an  experiment  so  remarkable, 
that  I  must  dwell  upon  it 

This  movement  originated  with  the  Bev.  Hugh  Huleatt,  for- 
merly an  army  chaplain,  now  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Bethnal-green. 
The  ilEunilies  were  carefully  selected,  and  sent  out  in  charge  of  a 
Scripture-reader,  Mr.  Young,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  form 
life  in  his  early  days,  and  Uius  not  only  exercised  a  strong  moral 
influence  for  their  good,  but  also  aided  their  inexperience.  He 
has  since  been  duly  licensed  as  a  lay-reader  by  Bishop  Anson. 
A  free  grant  of  160  acres  of  land  was  procured  for  each  family, 
and  a  sum  of  £100  was  advanced  on  account  of  each,  on  the 
security  of  their  separate  homesteads,  to  be  repaid  by  them,  with 
interest,  within  ten  years.  Of  this  sum,  £80  per  family  was 
appropriated  to  their  transplantation,  and  £70  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  agent,  to  be  laid  out  in  establishing  them.  It  is  said  that 
£100  has  hardly  proved  suflBcient;  £125,  at  least,  is  required, 
prices  having  risen  above  the  first  schedule,  but  it  is  all  that  can 
be  legally  secured  on  the  land.  There  has  not  yet  been  time  to 
test  their  abihty  and  readiness  to  repay  the  advance. 

The  colony  consists  at  present  of  nineteen  fEunilies,  chiefly  from 
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Eethnal-green.     Many  of  them  had  never  been  out  of  London  in 

their  lives  ;  few  or  none  had  the  least  acquaintance  of  rnral  labour 

or  experience  with  husbandry.     Yet  it  makes  the  heart  glad  to 

read  the  reports  of  those  who  visited  them  in  their  homes  and 

beheld  their  well-being.     To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  result  ? 

It  is,  first,  to  the  dormant  energies  called  into  activity  by  content- 

xuent  and  hope  ;  the  broken  chain  of  pauperism  leaves  a  freeman, 

and  it  is — 

"  Freedom  makes  man  to  hwe  liking  ;" 

'*  He  liyee  at  ease  who  freelj  liyee  ;*' 
next,  to  the  liberality  and  the  wise  philanthropy  that  guided  the  first 
steps,  and  determined  on  colonisation  rather  than  mere  emigration. 
These  people  were  visited  by  the  Bev.  H.  Huleatt  himself,  by  the 
Bev.  Canon  Harry  Jones,  by  Professor  Tanner,  by  Mrs.  Joyce,  and 
others,  with  one  favourable  opinion,  scarcely  qualified  by  any 
misgivings.  Bishop  Anson,  on  October  5  last,  remarks :  '*  Two 
or  three  have,  as  might  have  been  expected,  turned  out  badly, 
and  returned."  Canon  Harry  Jones,  noticing  some  of  their  com- 
plaints and  disappointments,  which  are  quite  inevitable,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  some  few  possibly  may  fail  altogether,  and  return 
speaking  evil  of  the  land.  Some  may  have  a  very  hard  pinch  in 
the  coming  winter,  but  he  believes  that  they  will  eventually  win, 
and  that  if  their  condition  now  shoidd  be  compared  with  what  it 
^as  in  London,  it  must  be  regarded  as  much  improved. 

I  may  here  observe  that  their  munificent  patroness.  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  sent  out  a  supply  of  warm  clothing  for  the  winter, 
in  September,  and  that  Messrs.  Shoolbred  presented  each  family 
with  a  pair  of  warm  blankets. 

And  now,  who  were  these  people  ? 

1.  A  plasterer  and  small  builder,  wife,  and  foor  ohildren. 

2.  A  cab-driyer,  wife,  and  daughter. 

3.  A  wine  cooper,  large  f amilj. 

4.  A  carpenter,  wife,  no  family  with  him. 

•5.  A  retired  policeman,  mother,  brother,  and  large  family. 
4.  A  milkman,  wife,  and  one  child. 

7.  A  working  engineer,  wife,  and  four  children. 

8.  A  cabinet-maker  and  cats' -meat  man,  wife,  and  four  children. 

9.  An  ex-priTate  of  Marines,  wife,  and  five  children. 

10.  A  shoemaker,  wife,  and  ecTen  or  eight  children. 

11.  A  blacksmith,  with  sick  wife  and  weakly  family. 

12.  A  carman,  wife,  and  family. 

13.  A  Westminster  man,  trade  unknown,  wife,  and  large  family. 

14.  Also  a  Westminster  man,  wife,  and  three  ohildren.  These  two  men, 
preylons  entire  strangers,  have  contracted  a  teaching  degree  of  mutual  Mend- 
thipt  and  work  in  partnership  • 
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15.  A  painter,  fiads  he  oan  do  better  at  his  trade  than  on  his  land. 

16.  A  milkman,  with  a  stirring  notable  wife,  who  has  already  a  large 
■took  of  poultry. 

Of  the  other  three  families,  I  have  not  the  same  particulars ;  one 
of  them  is  that  of  Mr.  Young,  the  le^-reader,  and  scarcely  in 
point.  The  foregoing  embarked  from  London  on  April  27,  1884. 
They  reached  their  locations  on  May  14,  and  potatoes  of  their  raising 
were  selling  at  Moosomin  on  September  10.  Evidently ''  the  business 
end  of  a  wheelbarrow,*'  as  it  has  been  quaintly  called,  unfamiliar 
as  it  may  have  been  to  them,  was  not  beyond  their  capacity  of 
learning.  They  are  bound  to  break  up  fifteen  acres  within  three 
years,  and  had  actually  broken  up,  on  the  average,  over  eight 
acres  the  first  summer. 

Now,  I  did  not  myself  get  further  west  than  Winnipeg.  Having 
visited  that  settlement  when  it  was  known  as  the  Bed  Biver, 
in  1848,  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  see  it  again,  and  had  it 
not  been  very  well  described  by  Mr.  Alexander  Begg  to  this 
Institute  last  April,  I  should  be  tempted  to  say  something  on 
the  marvels  to  me  of  its  present  aspect,  and  how  I  identified  with- 
out much  difficulty  one  of  my  stations  of  magnetic  observation, 
then  the  centre  of  Fort  Garry,  at  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the 
main  street  of  Winnipeg.  Mr.  Begg  was  there  many  years  later 
(1867),  but  it  had  undergone  little  change.  I  should  say  that 
Winnipeg  in  1848  was  much  what  it  was  in  1867,  "  only  more  so." 
It  bad,  I  think,  no  Directory,  and  the  startling  announcement  I 
observed  in  the  Directory  of  to- day  was  not  required :  "  There 
being  no  regular  method  of  spelling  names,  if  the  name  wanted  is 
not  foand  under  your  way  of  spelling  it,  try  some  other  way,  and 
you  will  find  it.*'  It  has  reference,  probably,  to  the  numerous 
foreign  names.  But  if  mine  did  not,  many  scientific  eyes  beheld 
the  vast  plains  which  lie  between  Winnipeg  and  the  Foot  Hills, 
and  their  reports  convey  that  independent  testimony  to  which  I 
alluded  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

Dr.  Gilbert,  F.B.S.,  of  the  Experimental  Farm,  Bothampstead, 
who  visited  Manitoba  in  1881,  and  also  joined  the  excursion  of 
1884,  wrote  after  the  former  visit : — 

**  My  personal  inspection  assured  me  that  undoubtedly  there 
is  a  most  extraordinary  promise  of  success  for  agriculturists 
in  Manitoba.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  throughout  wide 
stretches  of  the  country,  where  for  ages  the  natural  vegetation 
has  continued  in  its  present  imbroken  condition.  If  a  man 
has  capital  and  education,  he  may  realise  a  fortune  in  a  few 
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years.  If  he  has  neither  one  nor  the  other,  he  can  make  a 
far  better  living  than  he  could  ever  hope  to  do  in  England,  and 
obtain  a  competency  for  his  old  age  ;  whilst  his  children  will 
receive  a  sound  education,  almost,  if  not  entirely,  at  the  cost 
of  the  Government.  But  there  is  one  necessary  reservation 
to  this  statement.  It  is  perfectly  useless  for  any  person  to 
emigrate  unless  he  is  prepared  for  hard  work.  Without 
industry  there  is  no  prospect.  The  idle  and  shiftless  will  find 
no  fortune  ready  made  to  their  hands  ;  whilst,  if  disposed  to 
be  unsteady  and  intemperate  at  home,  the  probabiUty  is,  the 
mere  change  of  scene  and  surroundings  will  not  make  them 
any  better."  * 

I  have  here — it  is,  unfortunately,  too  long  to  read — the  joint 
report  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert, ''  On  some  points  in  the 
composition  of  soils,  with  results  illustrating  the  sources  of  the 
fertility  of  Manitoba  prairie  soils,"  a  paper  read  before  the  British 
Association,  of  which  an  abstract  appeared  in  the  Montreal  Gazette 
of  September  8,  and  the  latter  has  favoured  me  with  a  communica- 
tion on  the  results  of  his  second  visit,  of  which  I  will  read  some 
portions : — 

<<  There  can  be  no  question  that  there  are  very  great  stores 
of  accumulated  fertility  from  past  vegetation  in  the  vast  areas 
of  prairie  land  of  the  North- West.  This  fact  is  satisfactorily 
established,  not  only  by  the  experience  of  settlers,  and  by  the 
appearance  of  the  crops,  but  chemical  investigation  of  the 
soils  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  point. 

'<  In  the  joint  paper  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  and  myself,  which  I 
gave  at  the  Montreal  meeting,  the  results  of  a  laborious  experi- 
mental inquiry  on  the  subject  were  given. 

«  To  conclude  on  this  point,  no  difficulty  or  question  can 
arise  as  to  the  vast  extent  of  very  fertile  prairie  lands,  and  of 
their  suitability  for  immigration,  so  far  as  fertility  is  con- 
cerned. 

'<  The  difficulties,  such  as  they  are,  are  connected,  not  with 
the  soil,  but  with  the  climate,  the  scarcity  of  wood  in  many 
districts,  and  also,  more  or  less,  with  the  water  supply. 
Meteorological  statistics  are  very  meagre,  but  certainly  the 
winters  are  long  and  severe,  though,  as  a  rule,  not  unhealthy, 
and  the  summers  short.     Still,  wheat,  and,  to  a  less  extent, 

*  Beport  Min.  of  Agrionltnre,  1883,  p.  192. 
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other  products  have  been  grown  with  success  at  various  points 
over  a  large  area  of  prairie  region  ;  and  that  mixed  agriculture, 
with  the  growth  of  various  crops  and  stock-feeding,  has  not 
hitherto  been  more  general  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of  population 
and  of  labour,  and  to  the  fact  that  under  such  circumstances 
wheat  is  the  most  immediately  marketable  produce  for  the 
new  settler  rather  than  to  difficulties  in  connection  with  the 
climate. 

**  As  illustrations  of  settlement,  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
1888  Lady  Cathcart  sent  out  10  families  of  crofters  from  Scot- 
land, in  all  49  souls,  who  were  mostly  settled  by  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  the  Government  immigration  agent  at  Brandon. 
They  were  settled  on  Pipestone  Creek,  south  of  Wapella 
Station,  285  miles  west  of  Winnipeg.  They  chiefly  took 
quarter  sections  (160  acres) ;  they  had  plenty  of  wood  and 
water  on  their  homesteads,  cut  Uieir  own  wood,  built  their 
own  houses,  and  commenced  with,  say,  a  pair  of  oxen,  a  farm 
waggon,  a  plough,  a  harrow,  and  one  or  more  cows,  involving 
a  capital  of  about  £100,  some  of  which  was  lent  by  Lady 
Cathcart  on  the  security  of  the  homesteads,  at  a  moderate  rate 
of  interest.  In  1884,  45  more  families,  comprising  239  souls, 
eame  out.  In  1884  the  first  10  feunilies  raised  about  2,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  besides  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes ;  they  will 
have  a  considerable  surplus  produce  for  sale,  and  are  said  to 
be  very  content.  For  the  160  acres,  $10  are  paid  to  the 
Government,  the  conditions  being  that  the  settler  shall  reside 
on  the  property  six  months  a  year  for  three  years,  and  bring 
at  least  80  acres  under  cultivation  in  the  three  years. 

"  As  to  the  feeding  character  of  the  prairie  grasses  to  which 
yon  refer,  they  grow  on  very  rich  soO,  but  owing  to  the  meteor- 
ological conditions  the  growth  is  restricted,  the  result  being  a 
sparse  but  well-matured  herbage,  upon  which  cattle  thrive 
well  It  is  true  that  in  the  cattle  ranches  the  area  per  head  is 
enormous ;  but  so  large  is  the  area  suitable  for  cattle  ranching 
that  the  gross  yield  of  meat  must,  I  imagine,  in  time  be  very 
great." 

Professor  Sheldon,  of  the  College  of   Agriculture,  Downton, 
writes: — 

"  Colonists  as  a  rule  are  contented,  because  they  have  hope 
of  improving  their  condition.  Yet  there  are  some  who  having 
gone  out  ill-fortified]  in  mind  to  meet  the  toil  and  isolation 
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which  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  colonists,  find  fault  with  every- 
thing. Colonists  must  be  prepared  to  toil  long  and  steadfastly,, 
to  be  steady  and  frugal,  and  to  deny  themselves  many  of  the 
little  embellishments  of  life  which  are  within  the  reach  of 
almost  everybody  in  England.  Given  these  things,  the 
colonists  in  Canada  can  hardly  fail  to  get  on.  In  view  of  the 
present  conditions  of  wheat  growing,  I  hardly  think  the  North- 
West  will  require  very  large  numbers  of  purely  working  farm 
hands  for  some  little  time,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  such  men 
would  be  better  located  in  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia, 
where  the  employment  is  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole 
year.  At  present  the  surplus  farm  hands  of  the  North-West 
have  to  find  work  in  the  United  States  in  winter  in  the  lum- 
bering line,  and  such  migrations  of  labour  are  accompanied  by 
a  wage  rate  which  is  too  high  for  wheat-growing  farmers  to 
pay.  The  Bell  Farm  (Indian  Head)  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  capacity  of  the  North- West  for  wheat  growing  on  a  large 
scale  and  on  commercial  principles.  We  shall  see,  how- 
ever, how  the  present  and  prospective  low  price  of  wheat 
will  affect  farming  on  so  large  a  scale.*  Major  Bell  informed 
me  that  at  present  rates  of  freight  he  could  place  wheat  in 
Liverpool  at  £1  per  quarter,  after  paying  8  per  cent  on  his 
capital.  I  express  no  opinion  on  this  point  with  regard  to  the 
Bell  Farm,  but  I  believe  ordinary  farmers  in  the  North-West 
cannot  afford  to  do  any  such  thing. 

"  Some  portions  of  the  North-West  territory  are  tolerably  well 
adapted  for  dairy  farming  and  stock  raising,  even  in  the 
prairie  country.  Shelter,  however,  is  scarce,  and  the  country- 
needs  to  have  belts  of  trees  planted  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
Foot  Hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  the  prairies  adjacent 
thereto,  the  land  is  well  adapted  to  the  pursuits  I  have  named, 
for  shelter  and  water  are  tolerably  plentiful,  and  the  herbage  is 
of  superior  quality. 

**  The  difficulty  in  respect  to  winter  employment  of  fama 
hands  presents  a  problem  whose  gravity  is  increasing  and  must 
increase,  and  which  can  hardly  be  solved  until  the  farming  of 
the  country  is  of  a  mixed  character,  which  admits  of  stock 
raising,  and  its  attendant  duties  in  winter.  So  long  as  wheat 
growing  is  by  far  the  most  important  feature  in  the  North- 

*  The  estate  contains  10  eqaare  miles,  or  some  64,000  acres,  ex  roads ;  5,000 
acres  were  ucder  wheat  in  1884,  2,000  under  oats. 
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TITest,  the  problem  of  winter  employment  for  men  will  remain 
as  it  is/' 
Professor  Fream,  of  the  same  College,  writes  : — 

"  Settlers  with  whom  I  conyersed  expressed  themselves  as 
satisfied  with  their  prospects,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  outlook — ^provided  the  settler  is  prepared 
to  'rough  it'  at  first,  will  work  hard,  and  does  not  undertake  the 
cultivation  of  more  land  than  he  can  reasonably  expect  to 
manage — is  encouraging. 

'<2.  I  think  the  better  and  more  intelligent  class  of  agri- 
cultural labourer  is  likely  to  do  well  '  out  West,*  especially  if 
he  is  thrifty,  and  far-sighted  enough  to  save  money  in  summer 
to  help  carry  him  through  winter.  Men  of  this  type  ought  in 
a  few  years  to  be  taking  up  quarter  sections  (160  acres)  for 
themselves. 

**  8.  Agricultural  and  dairy  value  of  the  country  west  of 
Winnipeg.  I  saw  much  land  which  I  should  regard  as 
excellently  adapted  far  agricultural  purposes,  and  I  consider 
the  results  obtained  this  year  at  the  ten  experimental  farms  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Bail  way  are  both  encouraging  and  re- 
assuring. But  I  fear  that  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  among 
settlers  to  deteriorate  the  soil,  both  by  exhaustive  cropping 
and  by  slovenly  tillage,  and  that  this  fair  heritage  is  in  danger 
of  being  spoiled  unless  more  regard  is  had  to  the  necessities  of 
the  future.  A  settler  is  ill-advised  who  attempts  to  farm  more 
land  than  he  has  capital  and  labour  requisite  for,  and  he  would 
obtain  results  more  satisfactory  to  himself  and  better  for  the 
new  country  were  he  to  content  himself  with  farming  a  small 
holding  well  rather  than  attempt  to  work  a  larger  area  than  he 
can  efficiently  control. 

**  No  prairie  farmer  should,  in  my  opinion,  confine  his 
operations  exclusively  to  wheat-growiog ;  he  should,  on  the 
other  hand,  endeavour  to  make  himself  as  independent  as 
possible  of  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  corn,  which  in  some 
years  might  militate  very  seriously  against  him.  I  would, 
therefore,  advocate  mixed  farming,  and  the  cultivation  of  at 
least  enough  potatoes  to  supply  the  farmer's  own  house. 
Potatoes,  I  believe,  will  grow  excellent  crops.  A  few  cows  for 
milk  and  butter  (and  possibly  cheese)  should  be  maintained  on 
every  farm,  and  on  such  soils  and  in  such  locaUties  as  cattle  are 
found  in  this  way  to  thrive,  their  numbers  should  be  increased, 
and  the  style  of  farming  modified  in  the  direction  of  that  distin- 
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gnisbed  as  'dairy  farming.*  The  cultivation  of  '  roots '  should 
receive  a  fair  trial  on  every  farm,  as,  if  stored  for  winter  use, 
they  would  form  a  valuable  adjunct  to  prairie-hay  for  cattle 
feeding.  Each  farm,  again,  should  maintain  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  pigs,  and  these  would  be  largely  fed  on  materials 
which  might  otherwise  be  lost.  The  exigencies  of  prairie  life 
are,  and  must  long  continue  to  be,  such  that  those  farmers  will 
probably  succeed  best  who  can  supply  their  tables  almost 
entirely  from  their  own  farms,  with  potatoes  and  vegetables, 
milk,  butter,  and  bacon,  for  example ;  and  who  will  thus  find 
themselves  less  dependent  on  the  actual  money  value  of  their 
cereal  produce.  As  to  sheep-farming,  I  am  at  present  doubt- 
ful whether  this  would  be  found  generally  practicable,  the 
necessity  for  winter  shelter  placing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
maintenance  of  flocks  on  mixed  or  arable  farms. 

<'5.  Probable  north  limit  of  ranching:  somewhere  about 
the  latitude  of  Calgary.    Banches  north  of  Calgary  have  been 
transferred  soutL" 
l^[ajor  P.  G.  Craigie,  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  has 
published  his  impressions  in  the  ''  Farmer's  and  Country  Gentle- 
man's Almanack  "  for  this  year.     He  writes : — 

<<  My  inquiries  were  more  directed  to  the  general  agricultural 
position  and  the  prospects  of  a  competition  in  wheat  or  meat 
from  Canada,  which  our  farmers  here  might  have  to  dread, 
than  to  the  success  of  different  classes  of  emigrants,  although 
I  had  occasionally  opportunities  of  interviewing  some  recent 
settlers.    The  two  chief  complaints  I  met  with  were  the  um*e- 
munerative  price  at  which  the  good  wheat  crop  of  this  season 
was  likely  to  sell,  and  the  impolicy  of  the  Canadian  protective 
duty  upon  agricultural  implements,  which  limited  the  choice 
of  the  settlera     The  necessity  of  the  smaller  men  buying  their 
implements  on  credit  also  greatly  raised  the  price.     The  great 
want  of  a  large  class  of  settlers  was  the  very  old  one,  lack  of 
capital ;  and  in  some,  perhaps  a  good  many  cases,  where 
failure  had  resulted,  the  men  were  probably  little  accustomed 
to  rough  agricultural  life,  or  of  a  restless,  impatient,  non- 
persevering  disposition." 
Upon  the  question  of  capital  I  would  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
seventeen  bond  fide  settlers,  given  by  the  Welsh  delegates  last  year 
in  their  report  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  (No.  46,  1888).   They 
almost  all  consider  that  a  working-man  should  have  £200  to  start 
with. 
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I  have  cited  the  foregoing  opinions  at  length  as  of  independent 
«nd  highly  competent  obseryers,  who  took  time  for  their  inquiries. 
The  impressions  of  gentlemen  harried  through  the  country  by 
special  train,  in  the  finest  weather,  receiving  addresses  of  welcome 
at  every  halt,  and  replying  in  the  terms  of  enthusiasm  which  such 
holiday  conditions  naturally  inspire,  may  be  equally  flattering  and 
equally  sincere,  but  do  not  rest  on  so  solid  a  foundation.  What, 
however,  their  eyes  could  not  be  deceived  about  was  the  tacit  testi- 
mony of  steam  ploughs,  of  Deering's  self-binding  reapers,  of  mowing 
machines,  horse-rakes,  and  labour-saving  machinery  of  the  most 
advanced  description,  which  met  them  at  every  considerable 
elation ;  or  in  the  quality,  fiBtr  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  prize 
standard  at  home,  of  the  agricultural  products  brought  together 
for  a  provincial  show  at  Winnipeg. 

They  learned  from  a  paper  on  tlie  Geology  of  the  Line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Bailroad,  especially  circulated  for  their  information 
by  Principal  Sir  W.  Dawson,  that  Nature  has  stored  an  abundance 
of  coal  in  Assiniboia,  if  not  in  Manitoba,  and  they  probably  learned, 
for  it  is  the  fiskct,  that  a  corresponding  abundance  of  iron  ore  has 
been  recently  discovered  on  Big  Island,  Lake  Winnipeg.  Above 
all,  the  vastness  of  the  territory  was  brought  home  to  their  con- 
sciousness by  eight  days  of  rapid  travel,  not  through  illimitable 
forests,  repelling  and  almost  defying  the  husbandman,  but  through 
boundless  meadows  that  seem  to  woo  the  plough.  The  eloquent 
spokesman  of  the  party.  Sir  Bichard  Temple,  wound  up  their 
experiences  by  saying  to  the  people  of  Winnipeg : — 

"  We  came  here  with  high  anticipations,  and  those  anticipa- 
tions have  been  more  than  fulfilled;  we  were  struck  with 
admiration  of  all  we  saw  and  heard,  and  I  am  quite  sure  our 
evidence  will  be  satisfetotory  to  the  well-wishers  of  the  North- 
West  in  the  highest  degree." 
I  could  quote  to  the  same  efiect  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  Dr. 
Cheadle,  and  other  scientific  authorities,  but  time  does  not  permit 
me ;  neither  is  it  possible  to  relieve  this  paper  by  verbal  pictures  of 
the  magnificent  mountain  scenery  that  rewarded  their  fatigues 
when  the  Sicking  Horse  Pass  (5,300  feet)  was  actually  reached  on 
September  12,  and  when  the  excursion  crossed  the  boundary  into 
British  Columbia^    But  this  scenery  will  be  no  slight  factor  in  the 
fatare  popularity  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway,  being,  on  the 
testimony  of  one  who  has  seen  them  all,  far  more  beautiful  than 
that  on  any  other  trans-continental  line. 

But  the  subject  expands  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  address* 
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I  will  close  this  paper  with  one  obserration:  that  if  from  excess  or 
party  spirit,  from  want  of  wisdom  in  statesmen,  or  of  patriotism  in 
people,  from  ignorance  of  our  Imperial  resources,  or  want  or 
courage  to  use  them,  we  allow  our  present  opportunities  of  colonisa- 
tion to  slip,  the  future  historian  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Britain, 
whatever  he  may  omit,  will  not  fail  to  record,  to  our  shame,  that 
she  had  in  her  hands  the  endowment  of  half  a  continent,  but  lacked 
the  vigour  to  go  up  and  possess  the  land. 

Discussion. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Lyon  Playfaib,  K.C.B.,  M.P. :  You  must 
have  all  been  pleased  with  the  exhaustive  manner  in  which  Sir 
Henry  Lefroy  has  treated  this  subject  in  describing  to  you  the 
actual  success  of  the  British  Association  and  its  sectional  work,, 
which  was  much  above  the  average.     He  also  has  drawn  your 
attention  to  consequences,  and  to  the  opinions  which  such  a  well* 
qualified  man  as  himself  was  able  to  draw  from  what  he  actually 
saw.    For  myself,  I  thought  always  that  this  meeting  was  one  of 
great  importance,  not  only  to  the  British  Association,  but  also  as  a 
real  marking-point  in  the  advance  of  civilisation.     Only  think  what 
it  was.    The  science  of  England,  the  science  of  the  United  King- 
dom, does  not  belong  to  Great  Britain.     It  belongs  to  the  whole- 
Empire.     Our  great  men  are  the  great  men  of  every  part  of  the 
Empire,  distributed  all  over  the  world.     They  claim  our  great  men' 
as  being  their  great  men.     Our  Shakespeares,  Walter  Scotts,  our 
Bums,  belong  to  them  as  well  as  to  ourselves.     Our  Newtons,  oar- 
Faraday  s,  our  Daltons,  are  their  philosophers  as  much  as  they  are 
our  philosophers.    And,  therefore,  whilst  all  of  us,  I  am  sure,  here, 
and  whilst  the  public  generally  are  taking  so  much  interest  in  the 
Federation  of  our  Colonies,  there  was  one  step  which  could  be  at 
once  taken,  before  politicians  had  time  to  remove  the  difficulties 
with  regard  to  the  greater  scheme,  and  that  was  that  the  science 
of  the  Empire  should  be  federated.     The  rules  of  the  Association 
luckily  have  been  drawn  so  broadly  that  the  British  Association 
was  founded  for  the  advance  of  science  in  the  Empire  of  Hei^ 
Majesty,  and  it  was  quite  right  that  Canada  should  be  the  first  to 
try  the  experiment  and  bring  her  men  in  contact  with  our  scientific 
men.     Canada  had  done  a  very  great  work.     There  are  man^r 
instances  of  Federation,  but  in  almost  all  the  instances  of  the 
Federation  of  different  States  that  Federation  has  been  brought 
about  by  pressure  of  war.    I  might  mention  the  Netherlands,  the 
XJoited  States^  Austria,  and    Germany  —  all   States  which    have 
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tfederated  themselyes  in  time  of  war,  but  Canada  federated  itself  in 
a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  has  shown  a  power — a  political 
power — of  bringing  iogeiher  races  of  different  kinds,  with  sharp 
differences  of  religion,  and  federating  them  into  one  common 
State,  which  is  of  great  extent  and  of  great  strength  now,  and  of 
enormoos  promise  for  the  fatore.  It  was  just  that  a  country 
which  had  done  so  much  for  Federation  in  that  direction  should  be 
the  first  to  try  the  federation  of  science.  It  may  be  said,  of  course, 
thai  what  Canada  wants  above  all  things  is  not  pure  science  but 
applied  science ;  that  she  wants  to  bind  a  vast  continent  by  rail- 
roads— territories  as  large  almost,  if  you  take  one  State  out,  as  the 
United  States.  But  she  knows  that  appUed  science  does  not  come 
onless  pure  science  precedes  it — that  the  applications  of  science 
only  eome  from  the  overflowing  of  the  fulness  of  science  itself;  and 
Canadians  asked  the  promoters  of  science  for  its  own  sake  to  go 
amongst  them  and  tell  them  how  they  must  advance  that  science 
which  had  led  to  so  many  applications,  and  in  that  Canada  showed 
^eat  wisdom.  I  did  not  know  I  had  to  speak  at  all,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  have  spoken  too  long.  (<*No.")  I  was  mucli  struck,  in 
travelling  in  different  parts  of  Canada,  with  the  quaUiy  of  a  good 
many  Colonists  I  met.  In  speaking  of  that  to  my  noble  friend  (the 
Marquis  of  Lome)  at  dinner  to-night,  I  told  him  an  anecdote  of  a 
•Colonist  whom  I  met,  and  who  had  the  real  sterling  stuff  that  a 
Colonist  ought  to  possess,  and  he  made  me  promise  to  tell  you  the 
story.  I  was  travelling  in  rather  a  wild  part  of  Ottawa,  where 
there  are  some  mines,  and,  going  along  one  bank  of  the  river,  I 
saw  a  mine  on  the  other  side.  I  got  a  boat  and  went  across  to  it. 
I  found  nobody  on  the  ground ;  it  was  dinner  time,  and  the  workers, 
in  their  primitive  way,  had  gone  away  altogether,  so  there  was  no 
one  left.  With  my  geological  hammer  I  began  to  appropriate 
some  of  the  best  specimens.  Presently  a  very  tall  man,  with  large 
leathern  gaiters,  and  walking  as  if  he  had  on  seven-league  boots, 
came  down  the  hill  and  warned  me  off  from  the  mine.  He  said,  in 
broad  Scotch, ''  Have  you  got  a  '  permit '  from  the  directors  ?  "  I 
said,  "  I  am  only  interested  in  the  geology  round  hare,  and  I  have 
not  got  a  '  permit'  from  the  directors.*'  '*  Then  you  must  gang 
off  the  ground,"  he  said.  I  said,  *'  Man,  ye  come  from  Glasgow.'* 
He  said,  "  Ay,  I  come  from  Glasgow ;  but  if  ye  have  no  got  a 
*  permit '  from  the  directors  ye  must  go.*'  *'  Don't  you  think  you 
are  talking  to  a  mining  adventurer  ?  "  I  said.  **  Ay,  that  is  just 
^faat  ye  are.*'  I  said,  '<  No,  I  am  a  Scotch  professor.**  '*  WeU," 
he  said,  '*  what  name  ?  "    *'  Flayfair.**    *<  Do  ye  mean  Lyon  Flay- 
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fair  ?  ^  **  Yes,  I  am  Lyon  Playfair,"  I  said,  looking  very  mucb 
astonished ;  "  but  how  do  you  happen  to  know  my  name  ?  "  He- 
said,  '<  Your  name  has  travelled  farther  than  your  wee  legs  will 
ever  carry  you."  I,  of  course,  got  interested  in  the  man ;  and, 
after  he  foxmd  I  was  not  a  mining  adventurer,  nothing  was  too 
good  for  me.  He  took  me  down  the  mine,  and  sent  his  little 
daughter  to  get  dinner  for  me,  telling  me  he  had  some  good  mutton 
and  a  drop  of  real  good  Scotch  whisky.  We  became  great  friends- 
He  told  me  he  was  educated  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Glasgow, 
and  afterwards  attended  the  evening  classes  at  the  Andersonian 
University.  I  found  my  friend  a  good  mineralogist  and  a  £Eiir 
chemist  He  had  a  few  bottles  with  which  he  tested  the  minerals^ 
I  asked  him  if  there  were  many  of  his  compatriots  in  Canada  with 
an  education  like  his  own,  and  he  said  he  knew  many,  and  they 
always  got  on.  That  class  of  men,  men  of  practical  education,  if 
they  do  not  get  on  in  their  own  country,  could  not  do  better  than^ 
try  Canada,  where,  I  believe,  they  would  soon  rise  above  the 
position  of  labourers,  and  are  certain  to  succeed. 

Sir  Chables  Tttppeb,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (High  Commissioner  for 
Canada):  I  regret  very  much  that  I  was  unable  to  attend,  as  I 
should  very  much  like  to  have  done,  the  interesting  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  recently  held  at  Montreal,  but  I  am  glad  tO' 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  so  interesting  an  account 
of  the  meeting,  and  to  learn  as  we  have  done,  both  from  the 
gallant  General  who  has  read  the  paper  and  the  right  lion, 
gentleman  who  followed  him,  that  the  meeting  was  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  an  unqualified  success.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Southport  I  ventured  to  say  that  the  members  of 
the  Association,  and  such  members  of  their  families  as  were  able  to- 
accompany  them,  would  meet  with  a  warm  and  hearty  reception  at 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  Canada.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  what 
I  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  go  has  been  fully  realised,  my 
Canadian  fellow-countrymen  being  only  too  happy  to  have  the- 
opportunity  of  extending  the  courtesies  of  the  country  to  so 
eminent  a  body  of  scientists  as  the  members  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion ;  and  I  am  also  glad  to  learn  that  the  fears  entertained  by 
those  members  who  at  the  outset  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
foreign  to  the  objects  of  the  Association  to  engage  in  what  they 
called  a  somewhat  extended  picnic,  and  that  the  meeting  would  not 
be  fraught  with  advantage  to  the  objects  of  the  Association,  have- 
been  thoroughly  disappointed.  It  is  now  admitted  on  all  sides 
that,  even  from  the  special  point  of  view  of  the  Association — the 
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promotion  of  science — the  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  saccessfol 
that  has  been  held.  While  the  meeting  was  not  a  profitless  one 
to  the  disUngmshed  members  of  the  Association,  I  believe  that  the 
holding  of  the  gathering  in  Canada  will  have  a  lasting  and  bene- 
ficial effect  in  stimalating  among  all  classes  of  the  people  an 
increased  veneration  for  science,  and  an  increased  desire  to  promote 
its  cultivation  in  that  important  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions* 
In  following  the  interesting  paper  contributed  by  the  gallant  General, 
I  was  a  little  struck  wiUi  that  part  relating  to  the  defence  of  the 
country,  and  I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  the  only  allusion  he 
made  to  thikt  question  was  that  in  which  he  threw  some  Utile 
ridicule  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  great  fortress  of  Quebec  as  a 
means  of  defending  the  country.  In  relation  to  that  subject, 
all  I  can  say  is  that  the  people  of  Canada  have  not  been  tux- 
mindfnl  of  the  important  duty  they  owe  to  themselves  and  to 
the  country  in  endeavouring  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the 
Dominion.  The  Government  and  ParUament  of  Canada  have 
provided  annually  a  very  large  sum — especially  since  the  con- 
federation of  the  Provinces — for  the  purpose  of  training  and 
maintaining  a  body  of  some  40,000  volunteers  and  miUtia- 
men;  in  addition,  military  schools  have  been  organised,  and 
means  have  been  taken  for  promoting  the  defence  of  the  country 
in  a  still  more  important  way  even  than  direct  expenditure  for 
Booh  a  purpose  could  secure.  It  will,  I  am  sure,  be  admitted  that 
the  strength  of  the  country  consists  in  bringing  into  the  country 
and  promoting  the  settlement  of  able-bodied  men,  and  of  that  duty 
Couida  has  not  been  unmindful.  A  large  pubUo  expenditure  is 
annually  incurred  in  bringing  into  the  country  men  who,  in  that 
northern  clime,  will,  I  beUeve,  be  found  ready  to  cope  with  a 
similar  number  of  men  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Apart  from  this, 
there  is  no  one  thing  that,  perhaps,  so  contributes  to  the  strength  of 
a  country  as  providing  means  for  the  transport  of  armed  bodies  of 
men  and  munitions  of  war  from  one  place  to  another.  At  the  time 
of  the  Trent  afbir,  in  1862,  I  remember  the  great  difficulty 
experienced  in  throwing  a  body  of  troops  from  Halifax  to  Montreal ; 
but  I  am  able  to  state  that,  as  one  result  of  the  expenditure  of  some- 
thing like  £20,000,000  sterUng  in  the  past  seventeen  years  by  the 
people  of  Canada  in  the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways,  a  force  could  be  transported  from  the 
city  of  Halifax  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  the  end  of  the 
eoming  season  with  infinitely  greater  ease  and  less  trouble  than 
was  encountered  in  sending  a  similar  body  of  men  from  HaUfax  to 
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Montreal.  Then,  again,  some  fifteen  years  ago  Lord  Wolseley  was 
engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle  to  send  a  British  force  to  the  Bed 
River  to  quell  an  insignificant  rising  of  half-breeds,  who  for  six 
months  had  entire  possession  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  the  place  was  inaccessible  by  any  other  way  except 
through  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of  course  to  send  a 
force  by  that  way  was  impossible.  What  is  the  fact  to-day? 
Why,  that  the  force  could  be  sent  in  an  infinitely  shorter  number 
of  hours  than  days  were  consumed  in  getting  across  the  400  miles 
of  inaccessible  ravine  and  river.  It  is  true  that  on  that  occasion 
the  gallant  general  acquired  the  very  knowledge  and  experience 
that  have  been  found  so  useful  to  him  in  encountering  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile,  and  I  am  right  glad  to  know  that,  acting  with 
his  usual  foresight  and  consideration,  he  availed  himself,  not  only 
of  that  knowledge,  but  of  the  services  of  the  Canadian  voijageurs, 
whom  he- had  found  of  such  use  in  his  former  expedition.  I  have 
been  led  to  say  these  things  in  consequence  of  the  remarks  of  the 
gallant  General  concerning  Quebec,  whose  defences  will,  I  trust, 
long  be  maintained,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  handing  down  to 
posterity  some  visible  sign  of  the  gallant  deeds  done  on  those 
heights ;  and  I  also  wished  to  point  out  that  we  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

Professor  T.  G.  Bonnet,  F.E.S.  :  After  the  exhaustive  and  able 
Paper,  and  the  speeches  that  have  followed,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me,  as  Secretary  to  the  British  Association,  to  make  any 
remarks  further  than  to  express  my  own  personal  sense  of  the  deep 
kindness  and  cordial  hospitality  received  at  all  sides  in  Canada. 
It  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  carry  out  this  visit  without 
the  hearty  welcome  which  we  got  in  every  quarter.  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  say  that  all  the  time  I  had  to  spare  from  ofiUcial  duty 
was  devoted  to  the  geology  and  natural  features  of  the  country,  and 
I  may  make  a  few  remarks  upon  matters  which  impressed  them- 
selves upon  my  mind  while  in  Canada.  The  geology  of  Canada  to 
an  Englishman  is  peculiarly  interesting.  It  exhibits  many  of  the 
features  which  we  find  in  the  northern  part  of  Britain,  with  this 
difference — ^that  a  rolling-pin  appears  to  have  passed  over  the  face 
of  the  country,  and  the  furlongs  have  been  made  into  leagues.  In 
the  extreme  east  the  mineral  resources  are  well  known.  In  the  west 
they  are  becoming  known.  There  is  a  very  large  tract  of  country 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  great  lakes,  where  probably 
mineral  deposits  of  considerable  value  will  yet  be  found.  I  think 
you  will  probably  find  deposits  of  apatite,   of  iron  ore,  possibly 
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copi)er  ore  also,  and  it  may  be  that  metals  yet  more  precious  will 
be  foond.  It  appears  to  me  it  will  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  Dominion  to  endeavonr  to  explore  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  mineral  resources  of  the  great  tract  which  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  great 
lakes.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  supposed  to  be  offering  criticism  on  the 
work  of  the  geological  survey ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  speak  in  words  too  high  of  what  has  already  been  done ;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  carr/  out  this  work  consistently  with 
the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge  unless  a  special  department  is 
created  for  the  pm*pose.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the 
Government  were  to  add  to  the  present  staff  a  band  of  workers 
whose  special  function  should  be  to  explore  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  country.  The  other  thing  which  struck  me  as  a  traveller  is 
that  there  is  danger  lest  Canada  should  imitate  the  example  of 
young  people  in  living  rather  too  fast,  and  using  up  their  resources 
too  quickly.  You  cannot  go  on  using  even  the  fat  soils  of  the  West 
year  after  year  without  producing  a  state  of  exhaustion  at  last.  It 
seems  to  me,  further,  that  there  is  great  waste  going  on  in  the 
Canadian  forests.  By  the  liberality  and  kindness  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  I  was  enabled  to  take  a  journey  into  tliG 
interior,  east  of  Lake  Huron,  and  I  was  painfully  impressed  by  the 
reckless  destruction  of  forests  that  is  going  on.  It  left  upon  my 
mind  an  impression  absolutely  sorrowful  to  see  the  enormous  waste 
of  timber.  You  cannot  go  on  using  the  gifts  of  nature  in  that  way 
without  having  ultimately  to  repent  of  it.  I  do  hope  the  Canadian 
Government  will  make  stringent  laws  for  the  preservation  of  the 
forestsL  I  know  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  great,  and  I 
know  the  singular  obtuseness  of  Englishmen — ^the  singular  objection 
to  be  ruled  in  all  matters  where  they  do  not  exactly  see  the  why 
and  the  wherefore.  I  do,  however,  hope  that  these  splendid  forests, 
stretching  over  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  square  leagues,  may  be 
saved  from  the  reckless  devastation  to  which  they  are  too  often 
exposed. 

Major  P.  G.  CniuoiE  (Secretary  to  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture)  :  As  one  of  the  visitors  to  Canada  last  year,  I  would 
re-echo  what  has  been  said  of  the  great  impressions  left  on  the  mind 
of  an  Englishman  in  visiting  for  the  first  time  our  vast  possessions 
in  the  Dominion.  No  other  impression  remains  so  strong,  although  I 
was  on  the  American  Continent  for  some  months,  as  the  first  one  of 
the  immensity  of  this  heritage,  which  the  British  nation  has  only 
just  begun  to  realise.    After  listening  to  the  account  that  has  been 
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given  this  evening  of  the  Dominion  and  what  happened  there  last 
autamn,  everyone  in  this  large  meeting  mast,  I  think,  go  away 
with  the  impression  that  we  ought  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  make 
known  the  great  possibilities  of  the  future  for  the  British  nation  in 
the  full  use  and  colonisation  of  our  possessions  which  lie  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  With  regard  to  the  particular  matter 
which  naturally  engaged  the  largest  share  of  my  attention — the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  country — ^I  wish  first  of  all  to  thank 
the  various  authorities  for  their  kindness  in  ghdng  me  every  possible 
facility  for  spying  out  not  only  the  fatness  of  the  land,  but  equally 
the  nakedness  of  the  land.  The  conclusion  I  came  to  was  very  clear 
and  undoubted,  viz.,  that,  as  you  have  heard  from  so  high  an 
authority  as  Dr.  Gilbert,  the  soil  of  the  great  North-West  of 
Canada  is  of  remarkable  fertility,  and,  subject  only  to  questions 
which  must  affect  all  countries — ^viz.,  prices  and  cost  of  production 
— the  agricultural  future  of  the  country  is  assured.  Even  those 
districts  the  fertility  of  which  has  often  been  challenged,  those 
lands  which,  owing  to  alkali  deposits,  have  been  the  subject  of 
complaint— even  those  lands  will,  I  think,  be  developed  in  time.  I 
visited  lands  in  the  United  States  of  America  which  are  now 
covered  with  homesteads  and  peopled  with  settlers,  although  twenty 
years  ago  they  had  an  equally  bad  reputation.  [The  Chairman : 
In  what  State  ?]  In  Illinois.  The  question  of  emigration  is  one 
in  which  every  Englishman  has  necessarily  a  great  interest.  Of 
course,  the  future  of  Canada  will  depend  in  a  large  measure  on  the 
facility  with  which  the  settlers  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions 
which  are  necessary  to  success.  You  cannot  for  ever  go  on  using 
the  soil  of  the  North-West,  as  in  many  parts  it  is  now  used,  as  a 
simple  wheat  mme.  Mixed  husbandry  must  be  employed,  and 
more  stock  must  be  kept.  Nothing  impresses  the  British  farmer 
more  than  the  absence  of  sheep  and  the  very  high  price  of  very  in- 
ferior mutton.  The  keeping  of  a  greater  amount  of  stock,  a  more 
varied  class  of  farming,  and  a  greater  regard  for  the  capacities  of 
the  soil,  may  require  larger  capital  to  be  invested  in  agriculture, 
and  the  chance  of  getting  this  must  undoubtedly  be  among  the 
elements  that  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
rate  of  future  development ;  but  I  am  sure  that,  as  Englishmen,  we 
can  rejoice  that  so  far  as  the  capacity  of  the  soil  is  concerned  the 
agricultural  future  of  the  Dominion  is  so  well  assured. 

Mr.  Hbctob  Gahebon  (M.P.,  Canada) :  As  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Dominion,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  great  gratification  at  the  visit  of  the  British 
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Association    to    Canada.    It   was    my  good   fortune  to  take   a 
humble  and  secondary  part  in  bringing  about  the  visit,  my  friend 
and  connection,  Captain  Bedford  Pim,  being  the  first  to  propose  it*. 
I  knew  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  enters  into  any 
undertaking  to  which  he  gives  his  mind,  but  I  hardly  beUeved  he 
would  succeed  in  this.    You  have  heard  all  about  the  visit,  and 
there  is  no  need  why  I  should  trouble  you  further  on  that  point.  I 
may  mention  that,  having  joined  Captoin  Pim's  party  at  Toronto, 
I  went  with  him  as  far  as  the  Bocky  Mountains.    The  Canadian 
Pacific  Bailway  Company  furnished  a  private  car,  and  we  were  ablo 
to  go  to  the  end  of  the  track.    I  saw  Sir  James  Douglass  drive  tl^ 
then  last  spike  of  the  last  rail  laid  at  that  time.    The  scenery  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains  is  charming,  exceeding  in  beauty  in  some 
parts,  I  think,  the  Swiss  mountains,  and  I  feel  sure  that  these 
regions  will  in  the  future  attract  a  great  many  visitors,  so  wonder* 
ful  is  the  scenery  to  be  discovered  there.    With  reference  to  the 
fertility  of  the  alkali  regions,  I  visited  three  or  four  of  the  farms* 
experimentally  established  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway,  on 
what  were  supposed  to  be  alkaline  tracts,  and  I  saw  there  magni* 
ficent  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables.    I  saw  wheat  land  producing 
25  bushels  an  acre  of  the  finest  quality,  and  raised  during  the  first 
year  of  cultivation,  the  land  a  few  months  before  having  been  an 
utterly  wild  tract  of  prairie.    That  land  was  supposed  to  be  of 
inferior  quality.    I  also  visited  the  well-known  Bell  farm,  consisting^ 
of  some  58,000  acres ;  about  7,000  acres  were  under  wheat,  and  one 
field  was  producing  80  to  85  bushels  an  acre.    The  agricultural 
machinery  was  in  the  highest  perfection.    At  the  Sykes  Farm^ 
about  20,000  acres,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  the  North- 
Weat  could  really  do.     Some  18  months  before  the  proprietor  took 
out  steam  ploughs  firom  this  country,  and  in  the  first  year  he  had 
1,500  acres  under  wheat.    Although  he  has  had  many  disadvan- 
tages to  contend  with,  he  was  raising  25  bushels  an  acre.  I  mention 
these  things  to  show  that  a  settler  in  the  North- West,  with  industry 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  capital,  may  within  the  very  first  year 
enter  upon  a  career  of  prosperity.    I  do  not  wish  to  recommend 
anyone  to  go  there  unless  he  is  prepared  to  face  hard  work  and 
difiBonlties  of  various  kinds,  but  my  experience,  extending  to  a  life- 
time in  Canada,  is  that  an  industrious,  sober,  and  self-reliant  man 
never  fails  to  get  on.    Some  do  not  succeed,  but  you  generally  find 
that  some  particular  fault  has  led  to  that  result.    But  with  the 
qualities  of  which  I  have  spoken  success  may  be  regarded  as  certain, 
more  particularly  for  the  agricultural  labourer  going  to  the  North- 
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West.  The  summer  climate  of  the  North-West  is  more  perfectly 
lovely  than  that  of  any  country  I  know  in  the  world.  I  am  told 
the  winters  are  more  enjoyable  and  delightful  than  in  our  part  of 
Canada,  and  I  assure  you  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
winters  here  and  in  Ontario.  A  more  horrible  and  detestable 
-climate  than  this  I  do  not  know.  Give  me  our  Canadian  winters, 
with  their  dry,  rare  atmosphere,  moderate  cold,  and  the  comforts  of 
our  houses,  rather  than  the  English  winter,  with  the  discomforts  of 
your  badly-heated  houses,  and  your  abominable  snow  and  fogs.  In 
conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  as  a  humble  Canadian  I  have  great 
gratification  in  expressing  my  thanks  to  the  British  Association  for 
ihe  visit  they  gave  us  last  year. 

Mr.  W.  ToPLEY  (Geological  Survey  of  England  and  Eecorder  of 
-the  Geological  Section,  British  Association) :  I  had  the  advantage 
after  the  Association  meeting  of  visiting  the  Eocky  Mountains  with 
the  special  excursion,  and  subsequently  Nova  Scotia.  As  regards 
ihe  North-West  I  may  remark  that  the  lands  are  of  very  different 
qualities — a  point  not  always  sufficiently  appreciated  by  writers  on 
this  subject.  There  is  the  very  fertile  land  of  the  Bed  Biver  Valley, 
which  has  yielded,  and  will  yet  yield,  abundant  crops  for  many  suc- 
'cessive  years  without  rest  or  manure.  Land  of  the  same  kind 
stretches  up  the  valley  of  the  Saslcatohewan  and  Peace  rivers.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  does  not  go  through  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  North- West ;  these  yet  await  development  in  the  great 
valleys  just  mentioned.  The  soil  of  the  Bell  farm  fairly  represents 
-that  of  a  great  part  of  the  prairies  ;  but  although  crops  may  be  taken 
from  such  land  without  notable  diminution  of  fertility  for  some 
years,  this  cannot  go  on  indefinitely.  Major  Bell  has  frankly 
recognised  this,  and  from  the  first  has  arranged  to  crop  the  land 
with  wheat,  as  far  as  possible,  in  alternate  years.  There  is  great 
difficulty  at  present  in  introducing  mixed  husbandry,  but  in  place  of 
that  the  land  will  be  allowed  to  rest.  The  phosphate  deposits  near 
Ottawa,  which  I  visited,  are  capable  of  great  development.  At 
present  they  are  worked  almost  entirely  for  export  to  Europe  :  not 
much  phosphate  is  used  in  Canadian  agriculture,  and  this  mainly 
•comes  from  Carolina.  The  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailway  will  enable  the  phosphates  to  be  sent  to  the  North-West 
without  transhipment,  and  consequently  at  a  cheap  rate.  I  would 
further  remark  that,  without  wishing  in  any  way  to  depreciate  the 
North-West,  in  the  great  future  in  which  I  firmly  believe,  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Canada  are  now  in  danger  of 
being  undervalued,  both  by  Englishmen  and  by  the  Canadians 
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Uiemselves.  As  regards  Nova  Scotia,  I  speak  from  personal  know- 
ledge. Well-famished  farms,  on  excellent  land,  can  now  bo  had  at 
low  rates.  Many  farmers  have  left  the  country,  and  have  joined  in 
the  rush  to  the  North- West,  and  there  is  a  despondent  feeling  ia 
the  province,  which  is  certainly  not  justified.  Some  of  the  land  in 
the  valleys  of  Nova  Scotia  is  of  the  greatest  richness  and  fertility^ 
and  over  large  areas  is  of  high  class.  This  was  not  my  opinion 
only,  but  I  may  state  that  it  was  also  the  opinion  of  Professors 
Sheldon  and  Fream,  in  whose  company  I  visited  the  district.  There 
are  also  here  good  openings  for  agricultural  and  other  labourers^ 
with  whom  there  are  not  the  same  difficulties  as  regards  winter 
labour  which  occur  in  the  North-West.  As  a  geologist  I  cannot 
help  referring  to  the  splendid  sections  of  the  carboniferous  rocks 
at  the  Joggins,  which  are  celebrated  throughout  the  world. 

The  GauBiciiN  (the  Bight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T., 
G.O.M.G.) :  My  present  duty  is  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer.  A  short  time  ago  we  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of 
welcoming  to  this  country  a  statesman  revered  in  Canada  and 
honoured  throughout  the  Empire — Sir  John  Macdonald,  who  has 
uow  completed  a  term  of  40  years  of  political  service.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Sir  Henry  Lefroy  has  known  Canadian  scien- 
tific  life  for  over  40  years ;  indeed,  he  may  almost  be  called  the 
father  of  Canadian  science,  for  it  is  now,  as  I  am  informed,  42  years 
nnoe  he  first  traversed  those  great  North-Western  prairies  of  which 
some  eloquent  and  accurate  descriptions  have  been  given  to-night. 
I  remember  there  is  a  gigantic  snow -peak  in  the  mountains,  which 
was  pointed  out  as  Mount  Le&oy,  and  I  did  not  know  at  the  time 
after  which  member  of  our  guest's  illustrious  family  the  mountain 
was  called.  He  went  on  that  occasion  as  far  as  the  Mackenzie — 
the  great  river  to  the  north  of  the  Peace  Biver — a  district  soon,  I 
hope,  to  be  opened  out,  and  which,  I  believe,  will  become  as  popular 
with  settlers  as  the  Bed  Biver  of  Manitoba.  I  am  sure  you  will  all 
agree  with  me  that  Sir  Henry  Lefroy  thoroughly  deserves  our 
thanks.  I  gather  from  what  he  said  to-night  that  he  is  somewhat 
critical  on  the  wording  of  votes  of  thanks,  and  so  I  thank  him  for 
his  *'  important  and  interesting  paper  on  this  subject,*'  as  well  as 
for  his  paper  on  this  *'  important  and  interesting  subject."  I  would 
only  say  one  word  in  a  hostile  spirit,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the 
defences  of  the  ancient  fortress  of  Quebec.  It  is  rather  hard,  after 
employing  our  best  energies  with  an  economical  Government — a 
justly  economical  Government — to  have  those  ancient  walls  kept  up, 
to  find  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  British  army  telling  us  we 
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should  knock  them  down ;  but  we  do  not  wish  that  this  fortress,  so 
recently  repaired,  should  ever  be  reqaired  for  defensive  purposes, 
•except  in  the  sense  mentioned  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  viz.,  increas- 
ing the  resources  of  the  country  by  attracting  people  to  it.    I  am 
glad  to  hear  such  a  great  concurrence  of  testimony  as  to  the  success 
•of  the  meeting  at  Montreal.    When  the  question  was  first  mooted, 
I  thought  that,  knowing  how  difficult  John  Bull  was  to  persuade 
and  move,  it  would  be  a  tough  job  to  bring  him  over.     However, 
with  a  strong  pull,  a  long  pull,  and  a  pull  aU  together,  the  effort  was 
successful.    I  remember  that  one  of  the  keenest  in  making  the  first 
overtures  was  my  friend  Bishop  Lewis,  of  Ontario,  and  after  some 
opposition  from  members  of  the  Association,  and  also  from  influen- 
tial members  of  the  Press,  the  meeting  was  brought  about.    I  hope 
the  visit  is  one  which  will  be  repeated,  not  only  in  Canada,  but 
Also  in  Australia.    It  might  be  too  much  to  ask  the  members  of 
the  Association  to  go  to  India.    They  might,  perhaps,  be  of  opinion 
that  in  Canada  and  in  Austraha  they  might  enlarge  their  mindfi, 
and  that  they  would  only  go  to  India  to  enlarge  their  livers.     Still, 
we  may  live  to  see  the  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  Calcutta 
or  in  Bombay.    Some  observations  made  this  evening  have  been  of 
ospecial  value.    It  has  always  been  rather  an  uphill  task  to  per- 
suade the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  how  important  are  the 
geological  surveys,  and  I  welcome  the  expression  of  opinion,  on  the 
part  of  a  prominent  officer  of  the  British  Association,  that  with  such 
an  enormous  country  considerable  expense  is  necessary  in  order  to 
fally  elucidate  the  mineral  resources  of  Canada.    I  hope  Professor 
Bonney*s  words  will  be  borne  in  mind  in  Canada.    With  regard  to 
the  conservation  of  forests,  we  must  not  wholly  lay  the  blame  upon 
the  Government  for  the  destruction  that  is  going  on,  because  the 
forests  are  in  the  hands  not  of  the  Federal  Government  but  of  the 
Provincial  Governments.    With  regard  to  the  Province  of  Ontario 
a  great  deal  has  been  done,  and  on  the  right  lines,  to  induce  a  more 
scientific  cultivation  of  the  land,  in  the  foundation  of  such  excellent 
colleges  as  the  Guelph  Agricultural  College.    I  am  sure  you  will  be 
glad  to  join  me  in  this  vote  of  thanks,  and  say  that  if  in  future  any 
British  Government  neglects  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  the  British 
Association  may  be  expected  to  lead  the  revolt,  and  overthrow  such 
persons  as  no  longer  worthy  of  their  places. 

The  motion  was  passed  with  acclamation. 

General  Sir  J.  Henbt  Lestioy,  KC.M.G.,  C.B.  :  I  beg  to  return  to 
you  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  my  Paper 
has  been  received.    I  feel  sure  that  every  member  of  the  meeting 
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Trill  give  me  plenary  absolntion,  and  even  a  vote  of  thanks,  for  not 
accepting  Sir  Gharles  Tapper's  invitation,  and  entering  into  the 
•qaestion  of  the  defences  of  Canada.  I  don't  know  where  we  should 
have  been  now  if  I  had  gone  into  that  subject.  I  am  sorry  that  my 
remarks  should  have  been  regarded  as  disrespectful  to  the  fortress 
of  Quebec.  I  said  nothing  of  the  modem  defences  on  the  Point 
Levis  side,  or  of  that  noble  citadel  which  guards  the  British  flag, 
and  stands,  a  grey  sentinel,  witnessing  to  two  centuries  of  history. 
All  I  intended  to  say  was  that  there  are  some  portions  of  the  old 
works  of  Quebec  which  subserve  no  useful  purpose  of  modem 
defence,  and  are  very  much  in  the  way  of  improvement,  and  that 
the  armament  is  obsolete. 

Mr.  Fbedebick  YouMa :  It  is  no  part  of  the  ordinary  programme 
of  the  Institute  that  a  vote  of  thanks  should  always  be  proposed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  evening,  but  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  be  willing 
to  separate  without  giving  our  most  hearty  thanks  to  the  noble 
Marquis  who  has  presided  on  this  occasion.  To  my  mind,  it  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  and  importance  of  gentlemen  in 
the  position  of  the  noble  Marquis  coming  to  our  meetings  and 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  our  proceedings.  I  myself  feel  parti- 
cularly grateful  to  our  noble  chairman  for  the  kind  and  genial  way 
in  which  he  responded  to  my  request  that  he  would  preside  this 
evening.  It  seemed  specially  appropriate  that  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing a  subject  relating  to  Canada,  the  late  Governor-General 
should  preside.  I  beg  to  propose  that  our  heartiest  thanks  be  given 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lome. 

The  motion  was  cordially  adopted. 
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ANNEXATION  OF  NEW  GUINEA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  held  on 
Taesday,  January  27,  1885,  the  following  Kesolutions  were  adopted : — 

1.  That  the  present  unsatisfactory  position  of  the  New  Guinea  Annexa- 
tion Question  prompts  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  to- 
consider  and  review  their  past  action  in  this  important  matter. 

It  appears  that  on  April  29,  1875,  a  deputation  of  the  Council  and 
Fellows  waited  on  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  The  Memorial  presented  on  that  occasion,  praying  that  the 
shores  of  Eastern  New  Guinea  "  should  be  added  to  the  Empire  without 
delay,"  pointed  out  that  "  it  would  be  most  prejudicial  to  our  interests 
that  any  position  on  the  shores  of  Eastern  New  Guinea,  or  of  the  islands 
situated  off  its  coasts,  .  .  .  should  belong  to  any  other  Power;"  that 
'*  disputes  respecting  rights  of  fishing  would  inevitably  arise ;"  that  '*  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  insecurity  to  the  Australian 
portion  of  the  Empire,  and  to  British  interests  generally,''  should  th& 
territory  fall  "  into  the  possession  of  a  Foreign  State.'*  The  Memorial 
farther  urged  that  "  the  secret  of  our  strength  and  security  in  that  quarter 
of  the  Empire  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  no  one  to  interfere  with  us» 
and  the  only  remaining  extensive  territory  in  which  any  other  nation 
could  take  up  a  position  of  undesirable  proximity  is  Eastei*n  New  Guinea. 
Were  such  a  Power  established  there,  however  amicable  our  relations 
with  it  might  be,  its  presence  "^ould  at  once  and  for  ever  entail  upon  the 
Imperial  and  the  Australian  Governments  an  increased  expenditure  for 
defences  in  time  of  peace,  which  would  far  exceed  whatever  might  be  the 
cost  of  our  establishing  our  authority  in  the  island.  And  should  war  ever 
occur  between  us  and  the  Power  in  possession  of  New  Gliinea,  we  should 
enter  into  it,  having  an  outpost  of  our  enemy  established  in  a  very  strong 
position  at  our  very  doors."  The  Memorial  did  not  omit  to  point  out 
that  "  the  formation  also  by  any  other  Power  of  a  penal  settlement  in 
New  Guinea,  similar  to  that  established  by  the  French  in  New  Caledonia,, 
would  be  a  constant  source  of  injury  and  annoyance  to  the  Australian 
Colonies." 

In  the  following  year,  in  a  letter  dated  June  BO,  187G,  ihe  Council  again 
urged  the  annexation  upon  the  Colonial  Office. 

On  July  9, 1878,  the  Council  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Colonial  Minister^ 
in  which  it  remarked :  **  The  rights  asserted  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Crown  when  formal  possession  of  Eastern  Papua  was  taken  by  the  dis- 
coverers of  its  coast  cannot  but  be  impaired  by  the  lapse  of  time,  during 
which  no  occupation  of  any  part  of  the  territory  has  been  effected,  with 
a  view  to  make  good  by  actual  possession  such  formal  claim.  The 
Council  would,  therefore,  submit  that  Great  Britain  would  now  have  less 
right  of  complaint  were  any  other  Power  to  annex  the  territory  than 
at  the  period  referred  to." 

Mr.  Frederick  Young,  Hon.  Sec,  wrote  on  behalf  of  the  Council  on 
December  9, 1882,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  drawing 
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attention  to  an  article  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  of  November  27, 1882 
reeommending  the  German  Government  to  annex  and  colonise  New 
Goinea.  The  oommanioation  having  been  transmitted  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  the  Colonial  Office,  Mr.  Bramston  replied,  on  January  4,  1883, 
that  Lord  Derby  desired  him  to  state  '*  that  the  proposal  that  a  portion 
of  '  New  Guinea '  should  be  annexed  to  Great  Britain,  is  one  which  Her 
Majesty's  (Government  are  not  prepared  to  entertain,  and  that  his  Lord- 
ship has  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  German  Government  con- 
template any  scheme  of  colonisation  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
AUgemeine  Zeiiung  of  November  27." 

A  deputation  of  the  Council  waited  upon  the  present  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  on  June  1,  1888,  and  presented  a  Memorial,  setting 
forth  a  great  number  of  reasons  in  favour  of  annexation,  and  especially 
laying  stress  upon  the  importance  of  keeping  any  Foreign  Power  from 
establishing  itself  in  New  Guinea,  which,  it  was  urged,  **  would,  even  in 
time  of  peace,  cause  many  inconveniences  and  expenses  to  England  and 
her  Australasian  possessions,  and  in  time  of  war  would  be  a  standing 
danger  to  Australasia,  and  a  menace  to  British  interests  in  the  East 
generally." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fellows,  held  on  June  29,  1883,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  approving  of  the  action  of  the  Council  in  presenting 
the  above  Memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  was  forwarded  by  his  Grace  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
the  following  day. 

Besides  the  annexation  of  Eastern  New  Guinea  having  been  thus 
directly  advocated  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  it  has  been  the  special 
subjeet  of  three  papers  read  at  the  ordinary  meetings,  and  has  been 
urged  by  many  speakers  in  various  discussions.  Papers  advocating  it 
were  read  March  16,  1875,  by  Sir  Archibald  Michie,  on  "  Great  Britain 
and  New  Guinea;**  December  17, 1878,  by  Signer  D*Albertis,  on  *^New 
Guinea:  Its  Fitness  for  Colonisation  ;"  and  November  18,  1883,  by  Mr. 
Wilhred  Powell,  on  "  New  Guinea  and  the  Western  Pacific.'' 

2.  That,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Council  cannot  but  feel  deeply 
concerned  at  the  report  that  a  Foreign  Protectorate  over  a  large  portion 
of  Eastern  New  Guinea  is  likely  to  be  permitted  by  Her  Majesty*s 
Government,  and  respectfully  urge  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  avert  so 
great  an  injury  to  British  interests. 

8.  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  Resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Bight 
Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  to  each  of  the  Agents- 
General  for  the  Colonies,  for  transmission  to  their  respective  Govern- 
ments, 

[Reply.] 

Colonial  Office,  Downing-street,  Feb.  28, 1885. 
Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  20th  of  January,  transmitting  copies  of  Resolutions 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institate  on  the 

It 
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27th  of  that  month  respeoting  New  Guinea.  His  Lordship  desires  me  to 
slate  that  he  has  carefully  considered  these  Resolutions,  hut  that  while 
Her  Majesty's  Government  trust  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
apprehension  that  great  injury  to  British  interests  is  likely  to  result  from 
the  German  occupation  of  a  part  of  the  Island  distant  from  Australia, 
there  has  not  heen  any  ground  on  which  they  could  claim  to  prohibit  that 

occupation. — 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  John  Bramston. 

Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 


COMING  OF  AGE  OF  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE 

ALBERT  VICTOR,  K.G. 

Abdbess  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

To  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  E.G. 

May  it  please  Tour  Royal  Highness, — The  Council  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  desire  respectfully,  for  themselves  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Fellows,  to  express  to  your  Royal  Highness,  as  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute, their  sincere  congratulations  on  the  auspicious  event  of  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  Victor  attaining  his  majority. 

The  Council  avail  themselves  of  this  occasion  to  express  their  great 
satisfaction  that  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  Victor  has,  under  the 
wise  prevision  of  Your  Royal  Highness,  had  the  opportimity  of  visiting 
many  of  the  British  Colonies,  and  thereby  acquiring  such  a  personal 
knowledge  of  their  resources  and  people  as  cannot  but  prove  of  eminent 
advantage  to  the  whole  Empire. 

The  Council  trust  that  the  great  Empire  over  which  Her  Majesty  bo 
well  and  wisely  rules  will  be  preserved  in  permanent  unity  to  Her 
Majesty's  successors ;  and  they  earnestly  pray  that  it  may  please  the 
i^mighty  Disposer  of  all  things  to  preserve  His  Royal  EEighness  Prince 
Albert  Victor  for  many  years  of  life  and  happiness,  and  enable  him  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  august  station  with  honour  to  himself  and  with 
benefit  to  Great  Britain,  her  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

Given  under  the  seal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  this  27th  day  of 
January,  1885. 

[Reply.] 

Marlborough  House,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  Ja/n.  81. 

Mr.  KnoUys  is  desired  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 

thank  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  for  their   cordial 

"*  \reBB  of  congratulation  on  the  occasion  of  the  attainment  of  Prince 

H  Victor's  majority,  and  for  the  good  wishes  which  they  express  for 

iture  welfare  and  happiness. 


/ 
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FOURTH   ORDINARY  GENERAL    MEETING. 

Thb  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  February  10,  1885. 

Sir  Chablbs  Guffobd,  Member  of  Council,  in  the  chair. 

The  HoNORABT  SscBBTABT  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary 
General  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed,  and  announced  that  since 
the  last  Meeting  12  FeUows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  8  Resident  and 
9  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Henry  Marsh,  Esq,,  Louis  A,  Nathan^  Esq.,  Joseph  Wethered,  Esq. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

George  Boyee  Allen,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  Sir  Oeorge  Wigram 
Allen,  K.CM.G.  (New  South  Wales),  the  Hon,  John  Cox  Bray  (South 
Australia),  Hector  Cameron,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P.  (Canada),  J.  J.  Maean, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  M.B.C.S,  (Queensland),  Thomas  MoreU  Macdonald,  Esq, 
(New  Zealand),  Bohert  Lee  Matthews,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  Peter  Waite, 
Esq.  (South  Australia),  Frank  Dashwood  Watson,  Esq.  (Assam). 

The  list  of  donors  to  the  Library  was  also  announced. 

The  Ghairmak,  in  calling  upon  Mr.  Clayden  to  read  his  paper, 
said :  I  have  to  express  the  regret  I  fael  at  having  to  appear  before 
you  in  my  present  capacity,  for  the  place  I  fill  ought  to  have  been 
filled  by  a  much  more  important  individaal — the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby — ^who,  owing  to  his  severe  domestic  bereavement,  is  unable 
to  attend,  much  to  his  own  distress  I  have  also  to  regret  that 
the  debate  that  will  follow  the  reading  of  the  paper  will  lose  some- 
what in  interest  from  tbe  absence  of  two  gentlemen  who  had 
promised  to  attend — one  being  Sir  Frederick  Weld,  who  also  has 
sustained  a  severe  domestic  bereavement,  and  the  other  being  Sir 
William  Fox,  who  is  unavoidably  absent.  The  assistance  of 
these  gentlemen  in  the  debate  would  have  been  most  useful.  In 
calling  upon  Mr.  Arthur  Clayden,  the  lecturer,  I  may  mention  for 
your  information  that  he  is  a  gentleman  who,  seeing  that  there 
was  a  much  greater  opening  for  intelligence,  activity,  and  capital 
in  the  Colonies  than  there  is  in  England,  visited  several  of  the 
Colonie&  He  saw  New  Zealand,  stayed  there  four  years,  and  has 
come  back  He  now  fully  intends  to  realise  his  property  in  England, 
and  from  what  he  saw  in  the  Colony  has  determined  to  return  and 
probably  spend  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe  there.  I  think  this 
speaks  much  for  New  Zealand.  I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Clayden  to 
read  his  paper. 
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There  lire  few  things  more  interesting  than  the  growth  of  a 
young  nation.  We  see  the  gradual  unfolding  of  nascent  powers. 
Earnest  men  feel  their  way  to  some  sort  of  constitution  for  the 
young  community;  laws  are  framed;  crudities  are  grappled 
with ;  towns  are  formed ;  a  commercial  system  is  inaugurated ;  and 
a  healthy  rivalry  arises.  The  rude  shanty  makes  way  for  the 
tasteful  villa,  the  rough  store  for  the  plate  glass  shop,  and  the 
labourer's  garb  for  a  suit  of  broadcloth.  Handsome  churches  and 
palatial  banks  are  built;  public  gardens  are  laid  out;  a  free 
library  and  reading-room  is  found  indispensable;  railways  are 
projected ;  tramways  are  laid  down  the  city  streets ;  gaslights 
illuminate  the  miles  of  noble  residences,  and  almost  before  one  has 
time  to  realise  the  rapid  improvemeuts,  a  rude  settlement  emerges 
into  the  grandeur  of  a  Dunedin,  a  Christchurch,  or  a  Wellington. 

I  am  addressing  to-night  many  of  those  who  have  not  only  wit- 
nessed these  transformations,  but  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  great  work.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  an  impertinence  in 
me  to  offer  those  pioneers  my  sincere  congratulations.  You  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  and  any  honours  which  it  may  have  pleased 
our  Most  Gracious  Sovereign  to  bestow  upon  you,  are  in  my 
judgment  better  deserved  than  even  the  laurels  with  which  a  grateful 
country  is  wont  to  enwreathe  the  brow  of  the  successful  warrior. 
As  I  paced  the  streets  of  Christchurch  only  the  other  day,  and 
gazed  upon  its  public  buildings — its  lofty  cathedral,  its  massive 
museum,  its  noble  banks,  its  splendid  schools,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  almost  appalled  at  the  resistless  energy  of  the  colonial  mind. 
That  tunnelled  mountain  range  through  which  the  train  bore  me 
from  Port  Lyttelton  to  the  City  of  the  Plains  was  eloquent  of 
human  energy  and  enterprise.  All  honour  to  William  Sefton 
Moorhouse,  to  whose  unflagging  zeal  in  his  country's  service  one 
of  the  greatest  of  colonial  achievements  was  accomplished !  Like 
many  other  pioneers  he  now  rests  from  his  labours,  but  in  an 
emphatic  sense  ''  his  works  follow  him." 

I  propose  this  evening  forgetting  the  past  as  far  as  possible,  and 
taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of 

The  New  Zealand  op  To-day. 

For  the  sake  of  explicitness  I  shall  divide  my  subject  as  follows  : 
1.  The  Industrial  Position  of  New  Zealand;  and  (2),  Its  Social 
and  Political  Position. 
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I.—^Thb  Indvstbial  Position  of  New  Zealand. 

In  glancmg  at  this  tempting  topio  I  shall  borrow  largely  from  a 
most  valuable  report  just  made  bj  the  United  States  Gonsol  at 
Aackland— Mr.  G.  W.  Griffin~to  his  Government  at  Washington. 
I  shall  also  make  free  use  of  an  almost  equally  valuable 
report  drawn  up  by  the  eminent  geologist,  Dr.  Hector,  of  the 
Wellington  Colonial  Museum.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Julius 
Vogel  I  was  furnished  with  copies  of  these  reports,  and  other 
Governmental  data,  just  prior  to  my  leaving  New  Zealand  in 
September  last,  and  during  my  voyage  to  England  I  succeeded  in 
pretty  well  mastering  their  contents.  I  venture  to  think  that 
these  exhaustive  reviews  of  the  resources  and  industrial  develop- 
ments of  New  Zealand  mark  a  new  era  in  her  history. 

The  opening  words  of  Mr.  Consul  Griffin  will  find  an  echo  in 
every  thoughtful  breast,  and  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe,  also, 
in  even  that  most  unsympathetic  of  all  places — the  Colonial  Office. 
•<  The  Colony  of  New  Zealand,*'  says  this  friendly  American,  "  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  prosperous  in  the  British 
dominions.'' 

I  remember  reading  in  my  New  Zealand  Hansard  the  other  day 
a  remark  of  an  honourable  member  to  this  effect.  He  was 
deprecating  the  borrowing  principle,  and  especially  the  idea  that  a 
large  indebtedness  was  a  sign  of  strength,  and  in  illustration  he 
referred  to  a  eulogy  which  he  had  heard  pronounced  upon  a  well- 
known  settler — **Why,  he  actually  owes  £40,000!"  Now,  even 
on  this  ground  New  Zealand  is  entitled  to  pre  eminent  respect,  for, 
as  everyone  knows,  she  owes  the  respectable  sum  of  thirty  million 
pounds  sterling,  and  I  suppose  if  private  and  municipal  indebtedness 
be  added,  the  amount  must  be  doubled. 

But  now  for  a  few  fieusts  and  figures,  and  I  shall  be  as  sparing  of 
them  as  possible,  as  I  know  from  experience  the  soporific  effect  of  a 
deluge  of  statistics. 

Let  me  premise  with  the  fact  that  New  Zealand  was  only  first 
colonised  in  1889.  In  estimating  her  progress  and  present  position 
we  must  keep  this  well  before  us,  or  we  shall  not  do  her  justice. 
Nothing  is  more  unjust  than  to  institute  comparisons  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country.  An  American  lady,  who  was 
visiting  the  Oxford  Colleges,  was  much  impressed  with  the  magni- 
ficent quadrangle  of  Christ  Church  College.  Turning  to  one  of  the 
gardeners  she  exclaimed,  "  However  do  you  get  such  velvety 
lawns  ?  *'  The  shrewd  old  fellow  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
replied,  ''  We  rolls  and  mows  'em,  ma'am,  for  a  thousand  years  ! " 
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Exactly  so  1  And  ibis  glorious  old  country,  which  we  of  the 
Colonies  are  proud  to  call  '*  Home,"  is  what  it  is  because  it  has 
been  rolled  and  mown  for  a  thousand  years.  Its  institutions 
are  the  growth  of  ages,  and  its  magnificent  industries  are  the 
accumulated  products  of  centuries  of  industry  and  toil  That 
consummate  sense  of  security  which  capital  here  enjoys  is  the 
result  of  centuries  of  development,  and  the  national  respect  for  law 
and  sense  of  honour  justify  the  proud  boast  of  a  patriotic  poet : 

"  For  a  glariouB  charter,  deny  it  who  can. 
Is  breathed  in  the  words,  I'm  an  Englii^man." 

Let  us,  then,  take  our  survey  under  the  sobering  influence  of  this 
consideration.  We  are  but  of  yesterday.  Fifty  years  ago  New 
Zealand  was  simply  the  haunt  of  savages.  The  Maori  roamed 
over  her  beautiful  hills  and  dales,  eking  out  a  precarious  existence 
by  hunting  the  wild  pigs,  catching  the  abundant  eels,  or  grubbing 
for  the  succulent  roots. 

What,  then,  is  it  that  we  to-day  see  in  the  direction  of  industrial 
pursuits  ? 

Let  us  glance  at  the  pastoral  industry.  The  latest  official 
statistics  inform  us  that  there  are  to-day  in  New  Zealand  upwards 
of  18,000,000  sheep,  700,000  cattle,  and  162,000  horses.  The 
wool  clip  for  1883  was  valued  at  £3,179,662.*  The  total  produce 
of  wool  in  Australasia  is  about  800,000,000  pounds,  and  of  this 
vast  quantity  the  comparatively  small  Colony  of  New  Zealand 
famishes  at  least  one-fifth.  The  amount  of  skill  and  enterprise 
thrown  into  this  pursuit  can  scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who 
have  not  been  to  the  Colony.  Take,  for  instance,  the  fine  estate  of 
Mr.  M.  Studholme  at  Waimate.  The  visitor  finds  on  that  run  of 
say  120,000  acres  some  2,000  stud  merino  ewes,  and  probably 
60,000  cross-breds  and  merinos.  He  also  sees  a  herd  of  short- 
horns, numbering  2,400  head,  and  500  blood  horses.  At  a  sale  of 
stud  sbeep  held  at  one  of  the  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile 
Agency  branches  in  1882,  a  pure-bred  ram  was  sold  to  Mr.  Denbigh 
Hall  for  295  guineas,  and  another  fetched  185  guineas.  But  these 
prices  by  no  means  represent  the  maximum  paid  for  pure-bred 
stock,  for  it  is  well  knovm  that  as  much  as  800  guineas  has  been 
paid  for  a  single  ram  in  the  Colony.  The  progress  of  the  wool 
industry  is  shown  by  taking  three  dates,  1870,  1875,  and  1880.  In 
1870New  Zealand  exportedd7,039,7631bs.,ofthevalue  of  £1,708,944; 

*  The  wool  dip  for  1884,  although  much  larger  than  that  of  1883,  being 
77,174,000  lbs.,  did  not  realise  bo  mnch,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  wool.  The 
Talne  of  the  dip  last  year  was  £3,137,000. 
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in  1875  it  had  risen  to  64,401»540  lbs.,  and  the  valae  was 
£8,898,155;  and  in  1880  the  figures  stood  at  66,860,150  lbs., 
nearly  doable  the  quantity  of  a  decade  back.  In  the  Canterbury 
district  alone,  comprising  an  area  of  8,698,000  acres,  there  are 
three  and  a  half  million  of  sheep  distributed  among  1,680  owners. 
A  yery  significant  fact  in  connection  with  the  wool  industry  is  the 
growing  home  consumption  by  the  woollen  manufactories.  I  shall 
have  to  refer  to  these  important  works  by  and  by,  and  will  there- 
fore only  mention  here  the  startling  fact  that  already  about 
2,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  are  annually  used  up  by  them. 

I  have  referred  to  the  700,000  head  of  cattle  in  New  Zealand ; 
but,  as  I  take  this  branch  of  pastoral  industry  to  be  of  paramount 
importance,  I  must  dwell  for  a  moment  on  it.  In  1858  the  total 
number  was  only  187,204 ;  in  1868  it  had  grown  to  812,885 ;  and 
in  1878  it  had  nearly  doubled,  being  578,480.  Probably  to-day  it 
is  safe  to  put  the  number  at  1,000,000. 

But  number  is  not  so  significant  as  the  effort  to  improve  the 
stock.  The  Australian  Colonies  outrun  New  Zealand  in  point 
of  numbers,  Queensland,  according  to  the  returns  for  1888, 
totalling  up  4,246,141 ;  New  South  Wales,  1,646,758 ;  and  Victoria, 
1,297,546;  and  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  AustraUa  was 
7.705,148. 

New  Zealand,  however,  for  various  reasons,  the  principal  of 
which  are  of  course  climatic,  is  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  regards 
quality.  Heuce  an  increasing  demand  for  prize  stock  from  other 
parts.  In  August,  1888,  Mr.  A.  W.  Sisson,  of  California^  deapAtched 
Mr.  Bollin  P.  Saxe,  a  cattle  expert,  to  New  Zealand,  to  purchase 
for  him  a  herd  of  pure-blooded  Uereforda  This  gentleman  pur- 
chased twenty  two-year  old  heifers  in  calf  and  twenty-four  bulls 
from  one  to  two  years  old,  from  the  New  Zealand  Stock  and  Pedi- 
gree Company,  Auckland.  In  Illinois  these  cattle,  which  Mr. 
Saxe  secured  at  from  £42  to  £146  each,  will  fetch  from  £104  to 
£1,041  each,  so  high  is  the  estimate  formed  of  them  in  the  State& 
The  New  Zealand  Stock  and  Pedigree  Company,  Auckland,  has  one 
of  the  largest  herds  of  pure-bred  Herefords  in  the  Colony. 

The  shorthorns  of  New  Zealand  are  specially  fine,  and  fetch  the 
highest  prices.  The  famous  bulls,  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  bred  by  Messrs.  R.  and  £.  Maclean,  of  Auckland,  and 
owned  by  the  Stock  and  Pedigree  Company,  were  sent  to  the 
Sydney  Exhibition  of  1878,  and  took  first  prizes  there.  Recently 
some  New  Zealand  cattle  were  shipped  to  Queensland,  and  one  of 
them,  a  yearling  heifer,  fetched  510  guineas,  and  another  brought 
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885  guineas.  These  cattle  were  the  property  of  the  New  Zealand 
Land  Company,  and  were  entirely  grass-fed  on  the  Company's 
estate,  near  Oamaru.  For  dairy  purposes  the  Ayrshire  breed  are 
fhvoarites.  A  Mr.  Dil worth  owns  a  pure-blooded  heifer  of  this  breed 
that  at  one  time  produced  as  much  as  28  lb.  of  butter  per  week, 
and  now  averages  from  12  lb.  to  15  lb.  per  week.  Happily,  New 
Zealand  stock  is  absolutely  free  from  disease.  Pleuro-pneumonia 
cannot  live  in  a  climate  such  as  that  of  New  Zealand.  Another 
interesting  fiEkct  is  that  the  cattle  are  much  less  vicious  than  else- 
where. In  large  dairy  farms  no  one  dreams  of  capping  the  horns  of 
even  newly-introduced  cows.  One  more  fact  deserves  notice.  Mr. 
Nathan,  the  chairman  of  the  Manawatu  and  Wellington  Bailway, 
assured  me  that  such  was  the  richness  of  pastures  in  the  North 
Island  that  oxen  of  three  years'  old,  feeding  alone  on  them,  were 
fit  for  the  butcher.  These  facts  are  of  immense  worth  in  estimating 
the  future  of  the  Colony,  and  I  feel  that  no  apology  is  needed  for 
my  dwelling  upon  them  at  this  length. 

A  kindred  industry,  and  closely  associated  with  the  pastoral,  is  the 
cheese  and  butter  manufacture.  The  Government  has  given  an 
immense  impetus  to  this  valuable  branch  of  industry  by  encouraging 
the  formation  of  cheese  factories.  By  direction  of  Government  a 
pamphlet  was  prepared,  entitled  ''  Cheese,  Butter,  and  Bacon  in 
New  Zealand,"  with  the  object  of  drawing  the  attention  of  colonists 
to  the  dairy  produce  industry.  Several  flourishing  companies  are 
already  in  operation,  and  I  confidently  look  for  large  results  from 
the  industry  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

One  word  as  to  horses.  Until  recently  New  Zealand  horses 
were,  for  the  most  part,  sorry  screws,  utterly  destitute  of  breed.  A 
vast  change,  however,  has  now  taken  place,  owing  largely  to  the 
introduction  of  American  trotters,  and  some  spirited  imports  by  the 
Auckland  Stud  Company  of  high-bred  stock.  The  New  Zealand 
Herald  recently  declared  with  great  truth  that  *'  these  Kentucky 
trotters  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  stock-raising  in  New 
Zealand."  While  I  resided  at  Nelson  a  Mr.  John  Kerr  imported 
some  splendid  horses  from  America,  and  the  celebrated  stallion, 
Apremont,  brother  to  a  Two  Thousand  Guineas  winner  at  New- 
market, was  imported  from  England  at  a  very  high  figure. 
Musket,  another  high-bred  horse,  was  also  purchased  at  the  break- 
up of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Payne's  stud.  How  the  enterprise  pays  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  one  of  Musket's  progeny,  a  seven- 
months'  old  colt,  was  sold  to  the  Hon.  James  White,  of  New  South 
Wales,  for  1,250  guineas.    The  Auckland  Company  gave  1,000 
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gnineas  for  another  famous  horse,  Cap-a-pie,  and  Sterlingworth 
was  recently  imported  from  England  at  a  cost  of  600  guineas. 

The  Company  has  recently  purchased  a  fine  estate  of  620  acres, 
and  has  one  of  the  most  complete  establishments  in  the  Southern 
hemisphere. 

The  next  industry  that  I  must  glance  at  is  the  agricultural.  The 
area  of  land  in  cultivation  in  1883  was  1,412,300  acres.  Of  this, 
877,706  acres  were  in  wheat,  262,954  acres  in  oats,  32,907  acres  in 
barley,  20,488  acres  in  potatoes,  78,997  acres  in  hay,  and  689,199 
acres  under  tillage. 

At  one  time  South  Australia  was  the  premier  wheat-growing 
Colony,  but  she  has  had  to  yield  the  palm  to  New  Zealand.  In 
1873  South  Australia  produced  twice  as  much  as  New  Zealand.  In 
1882  New  Zealand  had  gained  upon  her,  producing  10,270,591 
bushels,  as  against  South  Australia's  7,356,117  bushels,  thus 
bearing  away  the  palm  from  all  competitors.  It  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  the  season  quoted  was  one  of  exceptional  drought  in 
South  Australia.  In  1883  the  total  produce  of  South  Australia 
was  14,649,230  bushels,  and  of  New  Zealand  9,827,136  bushels. 

If  we  come  to  the  average  yield  per  acre,  New  Zealand  far  out- 
strips the  other  Colonies  of  Australasia.  In  wheat,  for  instance, 
the  average  per  acre  of  Victoria  in  1883  was  9  03  bushels;  New 
South  Wales,  16-35  bushels ;  Queensland,  13-89  bushels ;  South 
Australia,  4*21  bushels;  Western  Australia,  11  bushels;  Tasmania, 
20-27  bushels;  New  Zealand,  26*28  bushels.  In  oats,  barley, 
potatoes^  and  hay  the  same  marked  superiority  in  the  yield  per 
acre  was  seen,  with  the  one  solitary  exception  of  Tasmanian  barley, 
which  beat  New  Zealand  by  a  little  over  one  bushel  per  acre.  New 
Zealand  oats  are  gaining  a  foremost  position  in  the  London  market 
owing  to  their  superior  weight — averaging  from  40  lb.  to  48  lb.  per 
bushel.  When  we  remember  that  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  over 
82  bushels,  while  Victoria  only  gives  19^  bushels.  New  South 
Wales  about  the  same,  and  South  Australia  only  13,  there  is  every 
cause  for  congrfktulation. 

I  should  like  to  have  dwelt  upon  the  general  subject  of  New 
Zealand  farming,  having  given  considerable  attention  to  it ;  but  I 
must  reserve  my  remarks  for  another  occasion.  I  will  only  say 
now  that  I  regard  the  agricultural  interest  as  of  supreme  import- 
ance, and  I  would  urge  on  the  New  Zealand  Government  the  bestowal 
on  its  interests  of  their  utmost  care.  The  54,447  persons  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  are  the  backbone  of  the  Colony.  It  is 
upon  them  mainly  that  the  support  of  the  State  is  laid.    Banking, 
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mining,  commerce,  and  manufactures  are  all  very  well  in  tlieir 
way,  but  it  is  to  the  land  that  the  final  appeal  must  ever  be  made. 
If — which  God  forbid ! — England  should  ever  lose  her  proud  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  it  will  be  through  the  decay  of  her  agricultural 
interests,  and  if  New  Zealand  is  ever  to  attain  that  peerless  position 
in  the  Pacific  which  some  of  us  confidently  predict,  it  will  be  through 
the  development  of  her  magnificent  agricultural  resources. 
The  next  colonial  industry  that  I  will  touch  on  is  the 

Woollen  Manufacture. 

I  know  of  few  things  in  connection  with  New  Zealand  more 
interesting  than  the  young  woollen  industry.  Almost  the  first  thing 
which  struck  me  as  anomalous,  when  seven  years  ago  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Colony,  was  the  absence  of  home  manufacturing 
power  of  the  great  staple — wool.  That  60,000,000  lbs.  of  this 
valuable  raw  material  should  have  to  be  sent  15,000  miles  to  be 
converted  into  blankets  and  cloth,  and  then  reconveyed  over  that 
vast  distance,  seemed  an  absurdity.  Why  not  import  machinery 
and  artisans,  and  use  up  the  precious  product  on  the  spot  ?  To-day 
this  aspiration  is  in  course  of  rapid  realisation.  Already  three  or 
four  prosperous  mills  are  running,  and  one  of  them — the  Mosgiel 
Woollen  Company,  situated  about  ten  miles  from  Dunedin — is 
producing  goods  absolutely  unsurpassed  in  quality  and  finish.  All 
the  newest  machinery  is  employed,  and  such  is  the  demand  for 
the  manufactures  that  it  has  to  be  kept  running  night  and  day  to 
meet  it.  The  electric  light  illumines  the  vast  structure,  and  an  air 
of  prosperity  pervades  the  whole  concern.  Then  there  are  the 
Boslyn  Woollen  Mills,  on  which  a  capital  of  £72,916  has  been 
expended,  and  others  at  Kaipoi,  fourteen  miles  from  Christchurch. 
The  united  consumption  of  wool  by  these  mills  is  over  2,000,000  lbs . 
a  year.  A  significant  fact  in  connection  with  this  young  industry 
is  the  high  price  its  products  fetch.  Whereas  English  blankets 
realise  only  from  Is.  7d.  to  2s.  TJd.  per  lb.,  the  New  Zealand  ones 
sell  readily  at  about  8s.  7d.  per  lb.  The  explanation  is  found  in 
the  entire  absence  of  shoddy  from  the  manufactures. 
Another  flourishing  industry  is  the 

Timber  Tbade. 

Dr.  Hector  informs  us  that  there  are  no  less  than  20,000,000 
acres  of  forests  in  New  Zealand,  and  when  we  couple  with  this  &ct 
the  no  less  important  one  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  timber  is 
very  valuable  for  building  purposes,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  a 
wide  field  is  opened  for  commercial  enterprise. 
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And  right  nobly  has  the  field  been  entered  upon«  The  number 
of  saw  mills  in  the  Colony  to-day  is  not  less  than  250,  and  the 
annual  output  of  timber  about  400,000,000  superficial  feet.  The 
Auckland  Timber  Company  alone* has  a  capital  of  ^£120,000,  of 
which  £80,000  are  paid  up.  The  prevailing  timber  is  kauri,  a 
most  useful  wood  for  general  purposes.  There  are  some 
23,000,000,000  ft.  in  the  Auckland  district,  and  the  annual  output 
of  sawn  kauri  timber  is  about  110,000,000  ft.  Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Auckland  Timber  Company's  works  may  be 
gathered  from  the  f&ct  that  500  hands  are  employed  and  six  steam 
engines  are  at  work.  The  total  weight  of  machinery,  engines, 
shafting,  gear,  &c.,  is  from  700  to  800  tons,  and  the  total  length 
of  shafting  is  about  700  ft.  The  offices  and  stores  are  substantially 
built  of  brick,  and  are  five-stories  high,  each  floor  having  an  area 
of  about  5,000  ft.  An  elevator,  9  ft.  square,  runs  from  bottom  to 
top,  worked  by  a  steam  engine,  which  is  also  used  to  drive  a  putty 
mill  and  other  machinery. 

Before  we  leave  Auckland,  I  must  refer  to  an  industry  quite  new, 
but  full  of  promise,  the 

New  Zealand  Suoab  CoifPANr. 

New  Zealand  is  a  large  consumer  of  refined  sugar,  as  the 
following  figures  will  show.  In  1883  the  total  import  was  no  less 
than  19,819  tons,  of  the  value  of  £604,481.  The  duty  alone  amounted 
to  £86,388. 

The  enterprising  colonists  who  constitute  this  Company  import 
the  raw  sugar  from  Fiji  and  Java,  and  have  erected  extensive 
refining  works  at  Northcote.  Already  they  find  constant  employ- 
ment for  150  hands,  and  last  year,  the  first  of  their  operations, 
they  imported  8,000  tons  of  raw  sugar,  and  paid  duty  to  the 
amount  of  £17,000.  The  works  are  erected  on  an  estate  of  185 
acres,  and  their  substantial  character  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  bricks  were  used  in 
their  construction.  Between  £30,000  and  £40,000  of  the  expendi- 
ture went  to  Auckland  for  timber  and  other  local  supplies,  but  all 
the  machinery  came  from  England  and  Scotland.  There  are  1,200 
tons  of  cast  iron  used  in  the  works.  The  machinery  is  capable  of 
refining  600  tons  weekly.  On  the  estate  are  thirty-five  workmen's 
cottages,  and  a  tasteful  villa  residence  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Muir. 

Thb  Kauri  Gum  Industbt 

of  Auckland  claims  a  brief  notice,  since  it  finds  employment  to-day 
for    from  1,600  to  2,000  persons.    The  total  quantity  of  this 
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remarkable  product  exported  since  1871  is  47,407  tons.  In  1882 
5,280  tons  were  shipped,  chiefly  to  America,  and,  as  the  price 
averaged  £46  per  ton,  that  one  year's  product  totalled  up  to  the 
respectable  sum  of  £240,580. 

The  Flax  Industry 

is  an  interesting  illustration  of  colonial  enterprise.     The  far-famed 

Phormium  tenax  is  finding  its  way  to  market  again.     In  1873  the 

industry  reached  its  highest  point,  when  6,454  tons  were  exported, 

of  the  value  of  £143,799.     Then  it  fell  off,  until  in  1879  it  reached 

its  lowest  point,  the  year's  produce  being  only  445  tons,  of  the 

value  of  £7,874.    In  1882  a  revived  prosperity  was  seen,  and  2,040 

tons,  of  the  value  of  £41,955,  were  exported. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  '*  sweet  uses  of  adversity"  is  furnished 

by  the 

Babbit  Skin  Industry. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  is  fast  converting  the  destructive  rabbit 
pest  into  a  source  of  income. '  In  1882  the  large  number  of 
9,198,837  rabbit  skins  were  exported,  of  the  value  of  £88,725. 
Germany  and  the  United  States  compete  for  them,  the  former 
having  discovered  the  means  of  converting  the  rabbit-fur  into  a 
capital  imitation  of  fine  sable,  and  the  latter  using  them  in  the 
manufeicture  of  furs. 

I  must  pass  over  a  variety  of  other  minor  industries,  and  speak 
of  that  one  which  is  just  now  the  object  of  universal  expectation. 
I  refer  to  the 

Frozen  and  Canned  Meat  Industry. 

Here  we  have  boundless  scope  for  eulogy  and  congratulation. 
Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell  tells  us  that  Australasia  can  afford  to  part 
with  700,000  tons  of  beef  and  mutton  yearly,  and  it  is  clear  that 
New  Zealand,  with  her  18,000,000  of  sheep  and  1,000,000  head  of 
cattle,  can  contribute  no  mean  share  of  this  tremendous  export.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  she  is  pulling  herself  together  right  nobly.  The 
export  of  frozen  meat  from  the  Colony  during  1882  amounted  to 
1,707,828  lbs.,  valued  at  £19,839.  In  1883  this  quantity  was  nearly 
doubled,  and  in  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company's  steamer,  the 
Aorangif  by  which  I  came  from  New  Zealand  in  November  last, 
there  were  10,000  sheep,  and  as  this  was  her  third  voyage  that 
year,  and  several  other  vessels  have  brought  cargoes  of  meat,  the 
quantity  for  1884  will  again  probably  double  that  of  1883. 

Nor  is  the  frozen  meat  trade  the  whole  of  the  story.     There  is  a 
growing  trade  springing  up  in  the 
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Gained  Meat  Industby. 

In  1881  there  were  forty  meat-preserving  faetories  in  operation 
in  New  Zealand.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  these  factories 
is  about  500.  The  capital  employed  is  not  far  short  of  £100,000. 
In  Wellington  and  in  Auckland  large  and  flourishing  concerns  are 
in  operation.  The  Auckland  establishment  will  turn  out  6,000  lbs. 
of  compressed  beef  daily. 
In  several  parts,  notably  at  Nelson, 

Jam  Factories 

are  in  operation.  At  the  Thames  and  in  Auckland  the  super* 
abundant  peach  and  apricot  crops  are  thus  dealt  with.  That  there 
is  room  for  this  industry  in  order  to  a  fair  distribution  of  the  fruits 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1882  as  much  as  £64,540  worth  of 
fresh  fruit  was  imported  into  New  Zealand.  The  North  Islahd  is 
rapidly  developing  the  fruit  industry.  In  Auckland  there  has 
recently  been  established  an  Apple-growing  Company,  whose  opera- 
tions are  on  a  large  scale. 

I  should  like  to  have  touched  on  the 

Gold  Mining  and  Coal  Mining 

industries,  but  they  are  too  large  to  do  justice  to  now.  Suffice 
it  that  both  industries  are  more  prosperous  to-day  than  ever 
they  were.  The  average  yield  of  gold  is  over  £1,000,000  wortli 
yearly,  and  the  total  export  since  1857  has  been  £89,250,219.  The 
number  of  miners  employed  in  the  gold  fields  is  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  thousand.  It  is  estimated  that  the  auriferous  area  of 
New  Zealand  extends  through  some  ten  million  acres,  and  it  is 
something  more  than  possible  that  the  promised  railway  communi- 
cation with  the  West  Coast  will  develop  fresh  gold  fields. 
As  regards  the 

Coal  Mindvo  Industby, 

it  is  everywhere  advancing.  Dr.  Hector  tells  us  that  in  the  BuUer 
Coal  Mines  there  are  140,000,000  tons  of  the  best  bituminous  coal. 
I  heard  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Beddon, 
say  in  his  place  in  the  House  that  the  West  Coast  of  the  South 
Island,  which  was  bought  of  the  Maoris  for  £600,  was  worth  to-day 
£800,000,000  sterling ;  and  Mr.  Hursthouse,  member  for  Colling- 
wood  and  Motueka,  said  that  he  believed  the  mineral  deposits  of 
his  district  were  even  richer  than  those  of  the  West  Coast.  By  the 
side  of  these  facts,  the  croaking  which  we  sometimes  hear  about  the 
£80,000,000  public  debt  seems  absolutely  irrational.    It  is  abun* 
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dantly  clear  that  every  pound  of  borrowed  money  has  pat  at  least 
two  pounds  on  to  the  value  of  the  public  estate. 

The  Cement  Industry 

is  assaming  importance.  A  vast  quantity  of  Portland  cement  has 
for  years  been  annually  imported  by  the  Colony.  In  1882  the 
quantity  had  reached  to  143,882  barrels,  of  the  value  of  igl02,054. 
Last  year  there  was  a  great  falling  ofi^  the  figares  being  74,997 
barrels,  of  the  value  of  £52,905.  This  was,  undoubtedly,  owing  to 
the  development  of  local  manufactures,  and  is  a  very  interesting 
illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  The  Portland  cement, 
manufactured  from  the  native  hydraulic  limestones  of  New 
Zealand,  has  met  with  such  favour  that  it  is  already  being  used 
extensively  in  the  construction  of  the  public  works  of  the  Colony. 
Almost  the  last  thing  I  heard  before  leaving  New  Zealand  was  that 
the  Government  had  called  for  tenders  for  100  tons.  In  Wellington 
and  other  cities  the  footpaths  are  paved  with  concrete  slabs  made 
of  native  products,  and  those  in  Wellington,  alLhough  they  have 
been  down  seven  years,  seemed  the  other  day  when  I  was  there  as 
sound  as  ever. 

I  must  not  extend  this  notice  of  the  New  Zealand  industries  of 
to-day.  I  have  said  enough  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  antici- 
pations respecting  the  fature  of  this  splendid  Colony.  Let  those 
who  wUl  indulge  in  pessimist  views  respecting  that  future.  I  am 
not  of  their  number.  I  see  in  all  these  young  industries,  strug- 
gling into  life,  the  promise  of  a  great  to-morrow.  If  fifty  years 
have  sufficed  to  produce  what  we  see  to-day — ^barbarism  emerged 
into  a  high  civilisation,  the  wildness  of  nature  supplanted  by 
cultare  and  refinement,  magnificent  cities  where  the  manuka,  the 
fern,  and  the  flax  alone  flourished  ;  schools  and  churches  rivalling 
those  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  a  Government,  in  many  respects 
in  advance  even  of  the  much  vaunted  Bnglish  one ;  I  say  if  fifty 
years  have  sufficed  to  show  such  magnificent  results  as  these, 
what  will  not  the  next  fifty  show.  Let  us  not  bate  one  jot  of 
heart  and  hope  in  this  great  question  of  New  Zealand^s  future. 
All  the  portends  are  in  our  fiavour.  Even  the  social  anomalies, 
the  perplexing  problems,  and  the  aggravated  evils  of  the  Old 
Home  are  in  favour  of  the  '*  England  of  the  Pacific.**  Thither 
the  finger  of  Providence  points  the  tired  battler  with  the  Home- 
life  trials.  In  language  more  eloquent  than  words,  this  young 
country  calls  on  the  hard-pressed  agriculturist  and  merchant, 
the  artisan  and  the  labourer,  to  come  and  help  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  her  boundless  resooroes.  She  appeals  also  to  the  men 
of  '*  light  and  leading  "  to  oome  and  help  in  the  consolidation  of  her 
laws.  Handicapped  socially  by  the  dire  exigencies  of  her  early 
history,  she  asks  for  a  share  of  that  glorious  culture  which  has 
made  the  England  of  to-day  the  envy  of  the  world  and  the  home 
of  every  virtue.  She  asks  of  the  British  Churches  for  at  least 
the  overflow  of  their  consecrated  talent.  Instead  of  the  mere 
scapegraces  of  the  fekmily,  she  asks  for  a  share  of  the  best  of 
England's  sons  and  daughters,  and  she  demands  of  England's 
merchants  the  best  and  not  the  worst  of  her  manufactures. 
I  come  now  to  my  other  division — 

II. — ^Ths  Social  and  Poutigal  Position  of  thb  New  Zealand  of 

To-day. 

I  have  already  somewhat  anticipated  this  part  of  my  subject. 
I  shall  not  therefore  have  to  tax  your  patience  as  I  might  other- 
wise have  done.  Let  me  just  glance  at  a  few  features  of  the  social 
life  and  political  situation. 

What  are  the  social  conditions  of  New  Zealand  life?  What 
are  the  religious  advantages?  What  intellectual  movement  is 
there  ?  What  are  the  amusements  ?  How,  on  the  whole,  does 
colonial  life  fit  in  with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  an  old-world 
civilisation  ? 

I  attempted  an  answer  to  some  such  questions  as  these  in  the 
columns  of  the  Daily  News,  some  months  back,  and  I  may  be 
excused,  perhaps,  if  I  reproduce  a  part  of  my  replies. 

In  reply  to  the  first  inquiry.  What  are  the  social  conditions  of 
New  Zealand  life  ?  I  said,  and  I  repeat  the  answer,  Wondrously 
similar  to  those  at  Home.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  first  and 
most  startling  revelations  to  the  new  chum.  He  comes  out  brim- 
ful of  a  sort  of  Bohemian  ideal  Ufe.  New  Zealand  is  somewhere 
outside  creation.  The  conventionalisms  of  London  life  are  alto- 
gether unknown.  Jack's  as  good  as  his  master.  It  is  the 
paradise  of  free-and-easiness.  So  he  disports  himself  accordingly. 
Toa  see  the  new  arrival  rushing  about  in  the  strangest  apparel. 
Anon  he  comes  to  realise  what  a  fool  he  has  been  making  of  him- 
self. These  outlandish  colonists  are,  after  all,  not  so  far  gone  in 
social  barbarism.  All  the  refinements  of  Home,  one  by  one,  dawn 
apou  him.  He  wakes  np  to  a  sense  of  his  blunder.  The  social 
conditions  are  the  same  as  in  England,  and  a  first  illusion  dis- 
appears firom  his  vision. 

Then  as  to  the  religious  advantages.    What  terrible  anxieties 
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afiUct  pious  mothers  as  to  the  religions  destitution  that  their  sons 
and  daughters  are  plunging  into  in  going  to  the  Antipodes! 
Vain  anxieties  !  In  truth » the  religious  provision  is  almost  over- 
done— at  any  rate  as  regards  quantity.  Every  city  has  its 
churches  of  all  shades  of  opinions.  In  the  fascinating  Uttle  city 
of  Nelson,  where  I  have  been  luxuriating  during  the  last  four 
years,  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  different  churches,  and  almost 
the  last  architectural  vision  that  met  my  eye  on  leaving  Ohrist- 
church  a  couple  of  months  back  was  a  magnificent  cathedral, 
which  members  of  the  Church  of  England  had  raised  for  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God. 

The  Presbyterian  and  Wesleyan  Churches  have  splendid  edifices 
in  most  New  Zealand  cities.  In  Dunedin  there  are  two  Presby- 
terian  churches,  whose  architectural  beauty  is  the  theme  of  every 
visitor*s  admiration.  At  Wellington,  nearly  every  church  is  well 
represented.  The  Boman  Catholics  perhaps  bear  away  the  palm. 
Their  really  chaste  edifice,  overlooking  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives,  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  New  Zealand  metro- 
polis, and  the  handsome  Presbyterian  church  on  Wellington - 
terrace,  built  at  a  cost  of  £10,000,  is  a  tolerable  proof  of  the  zeal 
of  the  fraternity.  Another  Presbyterian  church  was  in  course  of 
erection  as  I  left  Wellington  in  September  last.  The  Church  of 
England  and  the  Wesleyans  have  one  or  two  fine  churches  each, 
and  the  Congregationalists  are  at  this  moment  looking  out  for  a 
site  for  a  new  church.  In  Auckland  every  religious  body  is  well 
housed,  and  a  son  of  the  popular  Baptist  minister,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Spurgeon,  is  almost  rivalling  the  popularity  of  his  father.  A 
huge  tabernacle,  costing  some  £12,000,  is  in  course  of  erection 
for  him,  and  the  Congregationalists  are  fast  becoming  quite  a 
power  in  the  city. 

To  the  inquiry.  What  intellectual  movement  is  there  ?  the 
reply  needs  no  reservation.  Nothing  impressed  me  more  than  the 
intense,  universal,  intellectual  life  of  the  New  Zealand  populace. 
In  an  emphatic  sense  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad.  The  Press 
(the  people's  pulpit  and  library)  is  everywhere  and  universally 
read.  Even  the  labourer  in  New  Zealand  has  his  daily  paper,  and 
more  often  than  not  his  morning  and  evening  paper.  There  is 
none  of  the  stolidity  of  your  English  labourer  about  him.  He 
knows  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  political  life,  can  give  you  the 
difference  between  Atkinson  and  Stout,  is  up  in  the  Land  question, 
^nd  has  read  Henry  George. 

^n  the  higher  classes  there  is,  of  course,  a  still  more  advanced 
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intelligenoe.     Everyone  has  an  opinion,  and  is  ready  to  support 
it  with  energetic  argument. 

Then  there  are  the  universal  free  libraries  and  reading-rooms. 
If  anyone  questions  the  intelleotual  life  of  the  colonists,  let  him 
spend  a  day  in  the  Free  Library.  All  the  newest  books  are  there, 
and  well  read.  And  public  lectures  of  merit  never  want  for  a 
numerous  and  appreciative  audience.  The  schools  and  colleges 
are  the  glory  of  the  Colony.  The  total  number  of  public  schools 
at  the  last  census  was  869,  with  a  daily  average  attendanqe  of 
61,744  pupils.  The  annual  State  expenditure  on  the  same  wka  no 
less  than  £824,268.  The  Post-office  returns  also  are  eloquent  on 
this  head.  In  1882-8, 14,646,748  letters  passed  through  the  New 
Zealand  post-offices,  and  no  less  than  1,570,189  telegrams  were 
sent. 

To  my  fourth  inquiry,  What  are  the  amusements  ?  I  may  reply 
briefly,  many  and  varied.  Colonists  believe  in  play.  Even  the 
sedate  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  have  their  tennis- 
court,  and  one  of  the  amusements  of  passers-by  is  the  spectacle  of 
half  a  score  of  portly  M.H.R/b  busily  engaged  in  keeping  the  ball 
alive.  Horse-racing  probably  nowhere  finds  such  ardent  disciples  as 
at  the  Antipodes.  Dancing,  too,  is  universal.  The  theatres  are 
thronged.  Boating  is  gaining  ground.  Oricket  also  is  in  the 
ascendant.  In  a  word,  no  people  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth  give 
more  emphatic  testimony  to  the  conviction  that  ''all  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,''  than  do  the  inhabitants  of  Australasia 
in  general  and  of  New  Zealand  in  particular. 

On  my  last  inquiry,  How  on  the  whole  does  Colonial  life  fit  in 
with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  an  old-world  civilisation  ?  I  must  be 
more  cautious  in  my  reply.  It  is  a  somewhat  ticklish  question.  In 
truth  there  is  much  for  a  cultured  Englishman  to  put  up  with 
abroad.  Colonists  are  impatient  of  men  of  leisure,  and  leisure  is 
the  cradle  of  literature  and  the  condition  of  higher  thought.  The 
universal  test  of  merit  is  success ;  the  ideal  colonist  is  one  who 
yesterday  had  not  the  proverbial  half-crown  in  his  pocket,  and  to-day 
can  write  his  name  to  a  £50,000  cheque.  AU  this  worship  of  the 
golden  calf  is  distasteful  to  men  of  refined  tastes,  and  they  are  apt 
to  be  unjustly  severe  on  the  prevailing  utilitarianism.  Time  will 
rectify  the  evil  As  more  and  more  cultured  Englishmen  find  their 
way  to  the  Colony,  and  as  the  conditions  of  life  there  become  less 
arduous,  the  priceless  blessings  of  leisure  will  come  to  be  enjoyed. 
I  for  one  look  for  great  things  from  the  noble  high  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  Colony.    At  Nelson  there  are  two  colleges,  one  for  boys 
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and  the  other  for  girls,  of  a  very  high  order.  An  Oxford  M.A.  and 
a  Cambridge  B.A.  are  at  the  head  of  the  former,  and  the  latter  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  the  two  first  winners 
of  the  New  Zealand  University  M.A.'s.  In  the  highly  accomplished 
daughters  of  the  late  Bev.  Samuel  Edger,  B.A,  of  Auckland,  the 
Governors  of  the  Nelson  Girls*  College  have  not  only  secured 
great  eclat  to  their  College,  but  educational  fame  to  the  city. 

One  of  the  most  recent  acts  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  is 
of  interest  to  our  Scotch  friends.  Mr.  Macandrew,  a  noble  speci- 
men of  the  finest  settlers  that  New  Zealand  ever  had,  has  moved  a 
resolution  which  has  probably  been  passed  ere  this,  that  *'  Whereas 
there  is  a  large  area  of  Crown  lands  (about  100,000  acres)  at  pre- 
sent entirely  unoccupied,  extending  along  the  sea-coast,  between 
Catlin  Biver  and  Waihara,  in  the  provincial  district  of  Otago,  which 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  settlement  by  a  population  such  as  the 
Highland  crofters,  whose  condition  has  been  the  subject  of  a  recent 
Boyal  Commission  in  Scotland,  and  whose  avocations  have  always 
combined,  to  a  large  extent,  sea-fishery  and  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
resolved — (1)  That  a  special  settlement  of  say  10,000  acres  be  laid 
off  into  10-acre  sections,  one-third  of  which  shall  be  available  as 
free  grants  of  one  section  to  each  family  settling  thereon,  on  terms 
and  conditions  similar  to  those  embodied  in  the  Auckland  Home- 
stead Begulations,  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  be  open  for  applica- 
tion by  the  said  settlers  only,  at  a  fixed  price  of  say  20s.  an  acre, 
cash ;  (2)  That  the  Government  be  requested  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  deemed  most  expedient  towards  inducing  as  large  a 
number  as  may  be  of  the  said  crofters  to  occupy  the  said  special 
settlement,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinbefore  indicated.'* 

Thip  should  prove  a  veritable  door  of  hope  to  the  Highland 
crofters,  and  it  should  be  the  work  of  every  British  philanthropist 
to  second  in  every  possible  way  the  noble  action  of  the  New 
Zealand  representative. 

In  travelling  through  Canada  ten  years  ago  I  came  upon  numer- 
ous Scottish  farmers  who  were  the  descendants  of  Highlanders  who 
had  been  emigrated  much  against  their  will  But  they  had  every 
reason  to  rejoice  in  what  had  once  seemed  a  curse.  Prosperous 
and  contented^  they  to-day  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions 
of  the  great  Canadian  Dominion. 

And  so  it  will  be  with  these  Highland  crofters  if  the  beneficent 
movement  of  their  distinguished  fellow-countryman  in  New 
Zealand  should  eventuate  in  their  wholesale  removal  to  the  fairer 
Scotland  of  the  Pacific,  and  New  Zealand  herself  will  reap  a  cor- 
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reBponding  advantage.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  all  suoh  emigra- 
tion to  confer  a  doable  good.  Like  mercy,  it  is  twice  blessed, 
blessing  him  that  gives  and  him  that  receives. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the- political  life  which  demands  brief  notice. 
Mr.  Henry  George's  '<  Progress  and  Poverty  *'  has  permeated  New 
Zealand  with  Land  Nationalisation  ideas,  and  even  leading  poli- 
ticians have  given  a  general  adhesion  to  its  principles.  One 
principle,  however,  of  Mr.  George's  staggered  those  of  us  whose 
characters  had  been  formed  in  law-abiding  England — the  confisca- 
tion principle — ^if  principle  that  may  be  called  which  is  utterly 
destitute  of  principle.  We  failed  to  see  the  difference  between 
robbing  a  man  of  his  house  and  robbing  him  of  his  land.  This 
flaw  in  the  argument  has  led  some  of  us  to  look  a  little  closer  into 
other  contentions  of  the  advanced  school  of  politiciana  One  great 
point  was  that  the  New  Zealand  land  was  rapidly  getting  into  few 
hands.  Sir  George  Grey  has  been  rousing  the  Colony  on  the 
point,  giving  us  a  most  gloomy  picture  of  the  future  prospects  of 
the  people. 

Now,  what  are  the  faots  of  the  case*?  I  answer  emphatically, 
dead  against  the  whole  pessimist  argument.  Let  us  glance  at 
them.  A  Government  return  has  been  recently  issued,  and  from 
that  we  learn  that  there  are  in  New  Zealand  80,684  freeholders 
outside  of  boroughs,  divided  as  follows:  14,740  persons  and  26 
companies  own  areas  of  less  than  100  acres  each ;  14,248  persons  and 
19  companies  own  areas  of  under  1,000  acres  each ;  1,466  persons 
and  18  companies  own  areas  under  10,000  acres  each ;  215  persons 
and  9  companies  own  areas  of  under  50,000  acres  each  ;  15  persons 
and  8  companies  own  areas  over  50,000  acres  each.  The  total 
number  of  freeholders  in  the  Colony,  including  the  owners  of  city 
sites,  is  71,240.     So  much  for  the  land  monopoly  I 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  we  look  at  the  respective  worth  of  these 
properties  the  case  is  even  worse  for  the  supporters  of  Mr.  George's 
viewa  All  persons  having  over  £500  worth  of  property  pay — or 
rather  paid,  for  one  of  Sir  Julius  Yogel's  financial  changes  is  a 
reduction  by  one-half  of  the  tax — ^three  fEkrthings  in  the  pound. 
Now,  there  are  25,460  persons  who  pay  this  tax.  Its  total  amount 
last  year  was  ig270,248.  The  distribution  of  this  tax-paying  power 
is  very  instructive.  There  were  80  taxpayers  who  paid  on  over 
£200,000 ;  44  who  paid  on  between  £100,000  and  £200,000 ;  112 
paid  on  between  £50,000  and  £100,000 ;  857  were  returned  at  over 
£20,000  and  under  £50,000 ;  670  at  firom  £10,000  to  £20,000 ;  and 
1,887  at  firom  £5,000  to  £10,000.    The  number  of  taxpayers  whose 
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properties  were  valued  at  between  igl,000  and  £5,000  was  7,754. 
So  much  for  the  aggregation  of  wealth  into  few  hands.  One  more 
instructive  item  from  this  return.  The  actual  amounts  paid  by 
the  respective  *  property  owners  were  as  follows:  8,698  pay 
under  £1  5s.  per  annum ;  4,926  pay  &1  5s.  and  under  £2  10s. ; 
5,774  pay  £2  10s.  and  under  £6  5s.;  2,846  pay  £6  5s.  and 
under  £12  lOe.;  2,673  pay  £12  10s.  and  under  £62  10s.; 
and  548  pay  £62  lOs.  and  over.  Thus  falls  to  pieces  the 
blatant  argument  of  the  professional  politician.  It  is  a  mere  quibble 
to  discriminate  between  property  and  property.  What  does  it 
matter  what  my  thousand  pounds*  worth  consists  of,  so  long  as  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  kind  of  estate,  whether  it  be  a  diamond  ring  or 
a  hundred-acre  &rm  ?  The  one  consideration  is,  did  I  acquire  it 
by  fair  or  foul  means  ?  If  by  the  former,  it  is  my  inalienable 
possession — if  the  latter,  it  is  simply  a  case  for  the  poUoe. 

I  have  spoken  out  on  this  point  because  I  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  when  it  behoves  every  loyal  Briton  to  speak  out.  Incipient 
communism  is  in  the  air.  Even  sober-minded  politicians  abroad — 
I  say  nothing  about  those  at  home — are  bending  to  the  storm.  A 
generation  of  ne'er-do-wells,  unscrupulous  politicians,  and  scoffing 
infidels  are  striking  at  the  foundations  of  society.  It  becomes  us 
all  to  do  our  best  to  stem  the  tide.  We  want  no  reactionary 
legislation,  nor  need  we  renounce  our  Liberalism,  but  whether  here 
or  there,  at  home  or  abroad,  nothing  must  ever  be  allowed  to  over- 
ride the  eternal  principle  of  Bight. 

My  task  is  now  done,  and  I  fear  your  patience  also. 
It  is  but  comparatively  little  that  can  be  done  with  so 
wide  a  subject  in  the  brief  space  at  my  disposal  I  labour 
under  the  disadvantage  of  addressing  much  older  colonists  than 
myself — ^men,  too,  who  have  earned  the  right  to  speak  on  such 
topics  as  I  have  handled  by  years  of  noble  service.  I  yield  to  no 
one,  however,  in  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  Colony,  and  I 
would  close  my  paper  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  those  New  Zea- 
landers  who,  lured  by  the  false  glitter  of  this  modern  Babylon,  have 
turned  their  backs  on  the  Colony  which  gave  them  wealth.  To  the 
colonist,  fresh  from  his  mountain  air,  his  glassy  lakes,  his  magni- 
ficent forests,  his  glorious  sunshine,  it  is  matter  for  supreme 
astonishment  what  there  is  to  so  fascinate  colonials  in  this  huge 
wilderness  of  shams  and  unrealities.  The  gorgeously  upholstered 
mansions,  the  groaning  tables,  the  crowded  receptions,  the  luxu- 
rious carriages,  what  are  they  by  comparison  with  the  cloudless  sky, 
the  brilliant  sunshine,  the  everlasting  hills,  the  peaceful  lakes,  the 
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majesiio  forests,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  sum  of  New 
Zealand's  natural  attractions  f 

Bat  I  would  take  higher  ground  than  this.  Bear  with  me  while 
I  appeal  to  your  sense  of  obligation.  You  who  have  made  your 
fortunes  in  yonder  Australasian  solitudes  or  in  city  callings,  and 
have  oome  home,  as  you  say,  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  your 
labours.  Is  this  the  fulfilment  of  your  truest  destiny  f  Is  this  your 
best  return  for  what  the  Colonies  have  done  for  you  ?  Is  this  even 
the  true  road  to  happiness  ?  I  trow  not.  Thoere  young  people, 
struggling  up  to  manhood,  have  they  no  claim  upon  you  ?  Have 
you  no  responsibility  as  to  what  that  manhood  is  to  be  ?  I  have 
listened  to  very  serious  warnings  on  this  point  from  New  Zealand 
statesmen  who  have  grown  grey  in  their  country's  service.  They 
see  rocks  ahead  on  which  the  good  vessel  of  the  State  may 
some  day  be  wrecked.  I  do  not  share  in  their  alarm,  but  I  do 
sympathise  in  their  anxiety.  If  the  leading  men  forsake  the 
Colonies,  as  they  have  the  power  to  do,  then  will  follow  some  of  the 
anarchical  evils  of  landlord-forsaken  Ireland.  A  discontented 
rabble  will  bear  rule,  and  the  demagogue  will  be  master  of  the 
situation.  On  the  other  hand,  if ,  as  I  devoutly  hope  may  yet  b^ 
the  case,  more  generally  in  the  future  the  men  of  wealth  and  leading 
in  New  Zealand  should  seek  for  the  reward  of  their  toils,  and  the  com- 
plement of  their  commercial  or  pastoral  successes,  senatorial  honours 
— ^the  assisting  in  framing  just  laws,  the  consolidation  of  society, 
the  advancement  of  education,  the  development  among  the  people 
of  that  righteousness  which  alone  exalteth  a  nation,  and  the  re- 
production in  colonial  life  of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  English 
life— then  will  the  dream  of  earth's  poets  be  realised^  and  amid  the 
ineffable  splendours  of  the  Pacific  shall  arise  a  second  England  of 
transcendent  glory — ^the  home  of  happy  millions  and  the  envy  of 
the  world. 

APPENDIX. 

SnrcB  preparing  my  paper  I  have  been  famished,  through  the  courtesy 
of  Sir  F.  Dillon  Bell,  with  the  following  latest  statistios  of  New  Zea- 
land:— 

PoPULATiov. — ^The  population  of  New  Zealand  (exclusive  of  Maoris) 
was  on  June  80, 1884,  652,000.  Counting  the  Maoris,  who  numbered 
44,000  at  the  census  of  1880,  and  adding  emigrauts  who  have  gone  ont 
since  June,  the  total  present  population  is  about  600,000. 

Bail  WAYS.— The  total  length  of  Government  railways  open  for  traffic 
on  March  81, 1884,  was  1,896  miles,  of  which  468  miles  were  in  the  North 
Island,  and  928  miles  in  the  South  Island.    There  were  about  42  miles 
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of  private  lines  worked  by  the  ^»ilway  department*  bringing  np  the  total 
to  1,488  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic.  In  addition  to  this,  234  miles 
were  in  course  of  construction.  The  total  cost  of  construction  of  the 
railways  has  been  j£12, 163,000.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the 
traffic,  revenue,  and  working  expenditure  of  the  railways  in  1880  and 
1884 :— 


Year. 

Milee. 

Beyenue. 

Ezpendi- 
tare. 

Peroenta^e 
of  Expendi- 
ture to 
Beyenoe. 

Pas- 
eeogers. 

Tonnage. 

Parcels, 

Cattle 

and 

Sheep. 

1880. 

1884 

1,172 
1,396 

£ 

762^73 
961,304 

660,030 
665.990 

76*06 
68*24 

2,967,090 
3,272,644 

1,106,106 
1,710,010 

180,381 
369,896 

285,209 
6:6,287 

Increase 
Deoreaee 

224 

•  •• 

198,731 

•  •1 

76,960 

*** 

•  •  • 

7-82 

306,664 

691,932 

179,666 

•  •• 

401,07d 

20,000  tons  more  wool  were  carried  in  1884  than  in  1880 ;  34,000  tons 
more  timber ;  192,000  tons  nK>re  grain ;  258,000  tons  more  minerals ;  and 
401,000  more  sheep  and  cattle;  while  the  total  tonnage  carried  was 
591,000  tons  more  than  in  1880,  and  305,000  more  passengers. 

Fbozen  Meat. — This  trade  has  assumed  dimensions  which  only  two 
years  ago  were  certainly  not  foreseen.  In  1882  not  9,000  sheep  were  sent 
from  New  Zealand ;  in  1883,  120,000 ;  in  1884,  409,000. 

Direct  Steam  Sebvice. — A  foitnightly  service  is  now  thoroughly 
established,  and  a  contract  been  entered  into  with  the  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Company  for  a  fortnightly  mail  service  to  and  from  the  Colony, 
alternating  with  the  San  Francisco  line.  The  first  steamers  of  this  new 
service  left  London  and  New  Zealand  on  December  20. 

Tbade. — For  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30, 1884,  the  imports  were 
^,477,000,  and  the  exports  £6,863,000.  Among  the  exports  were  5,000 
tons  of  flour,  and  5,126,000  bushels  of  grain,  valued  at  jE8^,000; 
77,174,000  lbs.  of  wool,  valued  at  ;£3,137,000;  and  227,725  ounces  of  gold, 
valued  at  911,50a 

AoRicuLTUBE. — ^The  Eegiatrar-Qeneral's  returns  of  May,  1884,  gave  a 
total  of  more  than  28,000  holdings,  of  which  19,400  were  entirely  freehold. 
The  area  of  land  under  grain  crop  was  756,000  acres ;  in  green  crop, 
897,000  acres ;  in  artificial  grasses,  4,808,000  acres.  The  total  area  of 
land  imder  all  crops,  induing  sown  grasses,  and  of  land  broken  up  but  not 
under  crop,  was  j66,147,000  acres.  The  increase  in  acreage  broken  up 
since  the  returns  of  February,  1883,  was  631,000  acres ;  and  in  land  laid 
down  to  artificial  grasses,  487,000  acres. 

Pastobal  Industbt. — The  Colony  contained,  at  the  time  of  the  latest 
official  statistics  being  published,  about  13,000,000  sheep,  700,000  cattle, 
and  162,000  horses. 
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Discussion. 


Mr.  William  Oisbobne  :  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  able  snm- 
mary  which  has  been  given  by  the  lecturer  of  the  indostrial 
resources  of  New  Zealand,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  into 
controversial  political  questions  relating  to  the  passing  politics  of 
the  day,  which  may  or  may  not  affect  New  Zealand.  If  I  were 
disposed  to  discuss  these  questions,  I  should  prefer  to  do  so  on  the 
spot — ^that  is,  in  New  Zealand — where  I  might  be  able  to  act  as 
well  as  to  speak.  Moreover,  my  absence  from  the  country  has 
precluded  any  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  local  circumstances 
of  the  Colony.  I  wish  rather — ^Lf  I  may  say  anything — to  speak  a 
few  words  on  a  question  on  which  the  lecturer  has  lightly  touched, 
and  which  at  home  I  find  always  attracts  considerable  attention.  I 
mean  the  largeness  of  the  public  debt  of  New  Zealand.  In  en- 
deavouring to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  that  question,  we  ought 
to  consider  three  points — first,  the  rate  of  interest  which  the 
country  is  paying  for  the  debt ;  next,  the  nature  of  the  expenditure 
of  that  debt ;  and,  next,  the  resources  of  the  country  which  has 
borrowed  the  money.  There  are  public  debts  and  public  debts.  In 
regard  to  the  first  point.  New  Zealand  may  be  said  to  be  borrowing 
money  for  public  purposes  at  the  rate  of  about  4  per  cent,  and  has 
borrowed  money  at  that  rate  for  a  considerable  portion  of  debt,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  debt  it  may  roughly  speaking  be  said  to  be  paying 
about  5  per  cent.  I  say  these  are  not  excessive  rates  to  pay  for 
loans.  In  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  a  small  Colony,  they  are  very 
low  rates.  There  is  this  significant  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
New  Zealand  is  now  paying  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  it  did  when 
the  debt  was  considerably  less.  That  shows  that  in  the  eyes  of 
capitalists  the  security  which  New  Zealand  offers  is  becoming  more 
*and  more  valuable.  This  fact  may  be  explained  by  reference  to  the 
two  other  points  which  I  mentioned.  The  debt  which  New  Zealand 
owes  has  not  been  incurred  in  order  to  furnish,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  countries,  the  sinews  of  war.  Much  the  greater  portion — 
seven-eighths — of  that  debt  has  been  expended  not  in  fighting  but  in 
colonisation.  It  has  been  expended  in  adding  to  the  population, 
in  extending  the  industries,  in  enlarging  the  settlements,  and  in 
facilitating  and  augmenting  the  trade  of  the  Colony.  The  debt  of 
New  Zealand  may  substantially  be  considered  as  an  investment  in 
the  improvement  of  a  great  and  valuable  property,  and  in  making 
that  property  greater  and  more  valuable.  When  I  come  to  the 
question  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony,  I  would  refer  you  to  what  has 
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been  ably  said  in  tbe  lecture  of  to-night.  I  need  only  add — and  you, 
sir,  know  it  as  well  as  I  do — that  New  Zealand  is  a  country  most 
highly  favoured  in  its  maritime  position,  a  country  which  is  over- 
flowing with  natural  resources,  a  country  which  is  teeming  with  the 
elements  of  future  greatness,  and  which  is  ca{»able  of  sustaining  in 
comfort  and  happiness  millions  of  people.  It  is  a  country  which  is 
inhabited  by  &  race  ^[vii:^ng  and  ever  receiving  from  the  greatest 
nation  upon  earth — a  race  endowed  with  the  same  traditional 
instincts  and  the  same  heroic  qualities,  and  which  is  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  free  institutions  which  will  afford  to  those  instincts 
and  those  qualities  their  amplest  exercise,  and  permanently  secure 
their  beneficent  sway.  Before  I  sit  down,  perhaps,  sir,  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  one  or  two  words  expressive  of  the  pleasure  I  feel, 
iu  common,  I  am  sure,  with  all  those  connected  with  New  Zealand 
who  are  now  present,  at  seeing  you  in  the  chair  this  evening.  I  am 
sure  that  no  more  fitting  chairman  could  possibly  have  been 
selected  on  this  occasion.  Your  name  is  a  "  household  word  '*  in 
New  Zealand.  As  a  settler  you  were  in  New  Zealand  in  the  days 
of  its  infancy.  You  have  identified  yourself  with  its  fortunes,  and 
in  early  days  you  stood  by  the  Colony  when  all  around  was  dark 
and  discouraging.  You  were  one  of  the  noble  band  which  fought 
well  and  fought  successfolly  for  the  obtaining  of  representative 
Government  in  New  Zealand,  and  as  a  mark  of  Uie  public  esteem  in 
which  you  were  held,  the  first  House  of  Representatives  chose  you, 
unanimously,  to  be  the  first  Speaker— an  example  followed  by 
succeeding  Houses  so  long  as  you  remained  in  the  Colony.  The 
dignity  of  the  Speaker's  chair  in  those  days,  and  the  ability  with 
which  you  discharged  its  duties  in  troublous  times,  are  still  held  in 
grateful  recollection  in  New  Zealand,  and  have  become  one  of  the 
precious  possessions  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Colony. 

Captain  Bobbbt  A.  E.  Scott,  B.N. :  I  am  only  a  young  colonist 
of  New  Zealand,  but  am  also  very  peculiarly  interested  in  some  of 
its  industries.  I  am  therefore  very  happy  to  have  heard  the 
admirable  lecture  to  which  we  have  just  listened.  As  tramways 
have  been  mentioned,  I  may  state  that  there  is  in  Dunedin  the 
steepest  tramway  in  the  world,  and  people  even  come  from  the 
United  States  to  see  it.  There  is  another  recently-made  steep 
tramway  that  passes  over  tbe  hills,  or  rather  the  moimtains,  which 
constitute  the  great  beauty  of  Dunedin.  I  will  now  glance  at  one 
or  two  other  points  mentioned  by  the  lecturer.  First,  with  regard 
to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  working  classes,  among  whom  I 
have  mixed  a  great  deal  in  New  Zealand  as  well  as  in  England,  I 
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differ  from  Mr.  Clajden.  The  working  classes  of  New  Zealand  are 
as  jealous  of  the  ownership  of  their  little  plots  of  ground  as  the 
richer  men  are  of  their  larger  pieces  of  land,  and  have  no  more  idea 
of  their  property  being  nationalised  than  we  have  of  being  robbed. 
The  people  of  New  Zealand  are  remarkably  law-abiding.  Of  serious 
crime  there  is  scarcely  any.  We  hear  of  little  children  taking 
fruit,  and  so  on,  but  this  you  will  find  everywhere.  You  can,  how- 
ever, leave  your  house  unguarded  without  fear  of  its  being  broken 
into,  that  kind  of  offence  being  almost  unknown.  When  I  came  away 
the  head  of  the  police,  on  saying  good-bye,  told  me  I  need  not  be 
anxious  about  my  house  and  its  female  occupants,  for  all  would  be 
perfectly  safe ;  nobody  would  go  near  with  any  wrong  intent.  I  men- 
tion this  as  showing  the  great  security  of  detached  house  and  other 
property  in  New  Zealand.  Another  point  I  may  mention  is  that  we 
want  more  reciprocity  with  England.  England  has  a  large  popula- 
tion and  a  small  food  supply.  We  have  a  small  population  and  a 
large  supply  of  food.  We  are  quite  willing  at  the  present  time  to 
take  a  couple  of  millions  of  people,  and  could  employ  them  all.  A 
couple  of  millions  would  help  to  relieve  you  of  a  weakness — for  such 
your  large  excess  of  population  in  relation  to  limited  food  supply  is 
— ^but  if  sent  to  New  Zealand  they  would  be  a  sourcQ  of  strdnglh. 
England  is  deeply  interested  io  the  strength  of  all  her  Colonies,  and  is 
beginning  now  to  understand  this  fact.  There  is  scarcely  a  family 
that  has  not  some  relations  in  the  Colonies,  and  thus  we  are  really 
80  united  that  we  should  feel  as  one  and  the  same  people.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  Federation,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
first  step  to  be  taken  in  that  direction  is  to  have  a  free  exchange- 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country.  For  instance,  those 
families  who  go  to  the  Colonies  should  be  able  to  exchange  their 
land  in  England  for  land  in  the  Colonies.  Another  step  which  could 
be  taken  to  draw  Oreat  Britain  and  her  Colonies  more  closely 
together  is  that  the  present  advance  of  money  for  the  improvement 
of  landed  estates  might  be  extended  to  capitalising  the  charges  for 
the  younger  sons,  who  would,  with  the  money  raised,  be  enabled  to 
purchase  colonial  freeholds,  and  thus  not  only  maintain  themselves 
in  independent  positions,  but  also  become  fiir  more  profitable  con- 
sumers of  British  goods.  Again,  why  should  not  trust  moneys 
be  invested  in  real  securities  in  New  Zealand  or  the  other 
Colonies  ?  There  is  nothing  to  fear  on  the  score  of  security,  and 
therefore  no  good  reason  why  tiiat  should  not  be  done.  There  is 
plenty  of  capital  in  England  seeking  investment.  We  in  New 
Zealand  want  capital  to  develop  our  mines  and  to  increase  our 
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manufactures,  and  should  be  able  to  absorb  a  large  amount,  most 
advantageously  for  you  as  well  as  for  ourselves.  In  England  money 
is  borrowed  at  4  per  cent.,  but  this  money  would  be  worth  at 
least  8  or  10  per  cent,  to  us,  and  hence  if  our  Government  borrowed 
more  for  public  works  we  should  develop  our  resources  far  more 
advantageously.  Although  it  may  look  large,  the  public  debt  is,  as 
Mr.  Glayden  said,  really  small  as  compared  with  the  vast  resources 
of  New  Zealand.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Government 
of  New  Zealand  has  built  the  railways  and  wharves,  made  the  roads 
and  built  bridges,  which  in  England,  with  its  vast  accumulations  of 
private  capital,  would  be  done  by  rich  individuals  or  by  companies. 
These  works,  therefore,  represent  the  money  sunk — though  not  lost, 
but  on  the  contrary :  these  works  have  prepared  the  way  for  settle- 
ment, and  will  hereafter  prove  a  valuable  source  of  colonial  revenue. 
I  have  just  returned  from  New  Zealand  in  one  of  the  fine  steamers 
of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Oompany.  She  averaged  18^  knots 
an  hour  to  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  could  have  made  perhaps  another 
knot  an  hour  had  she  been  deeper  in  the  water  ;  but  the  captain 
could  not  delay  the  mails  by  waiting  for  more  cargo.  Westport 
coal  was  used  by  the  Kaikoura,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  better  coal 
for  steaming  purposes.  To  obtain  this  coal  the  miners  do  not  dig 
down  into  the  earth,  but  they  quarry  it  from  the  mountains,  and 
there  are  enormous  quantities  of  good  coal  in  New  Zealand.  With 
respect  to  the  refinement  of  the  people,  I  have  no  fear  on  that  point, 
So  long  as  God  s  Word  is  preached  there  will  be  a  refining  influence 
among  us.  That  Word  is  being  valued  more  and  more  every  day, 
and  even  the  so-called  Freethinkers  have  helped  to  pass  an  Act 
abolishing  Sunday  trading.  Many  of  those  who  call  themselves 
Freethinkers  desire  that  their  children  shall  be  taught  to  read  the 
Scriptures.  What  has  been  said  about  the  ministers  of  religion  I 
can  fully  endorsa  Mr.  Clayden  referred  also  to  the  question  of 
titles.  I  must  say,  although  a  naval  man,  I  fully  agree  with  him, 
and  that  while  we  give  titles  to  our  military  and  naval  men,  our 
Lord  Mayors,  and  others,  I  think  distinguished  colonists  should  not 
be  overlooked.  We  have  at  the  present  time  a  Governor  who,  with 
all  his  family,  are  esteemed  by  all.  No  one  has  the  welfare  of  New 
Zealand  more  at  heart  than  our  Governor.  He  was,  I  am  told, 
offered  another  and  a  better  appointment,  but  declined  it.  Sir 
William  Jervois  is  considered  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
•engineers  of  the  day,  and  he  has  in  all  respects  well  and  justly 
earned  the  title  which  we  New  Zealanders  trust  will  shortly  be 
given  to  him. 
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The  Chatbvaw  :  (Sir  Charles  Clifford) :  I  cannot  help  detuning 
you  for  a  moment  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  name  of  the 
next  speaker  on  the  list-— Mr.  Douglas  McLean.  In  the  coarse  of 
his  lecture  Mr.  Glayden,  referring  to  some  particular  transaction 
with  the  natives,  used  the  exclamation  <*  Poor  Maoris  1 "  There  is 
nothing  that  hurts  a  New  Zealand  colonist  more  than  to  think  or 
to  he  told  that  the  success  of  the  Colony  is  in  any  way  whatever 
due  to  the  had  usage  of  the  natives.  This  brought  to  my  mind  the 
name  of  Sir  Donald  McLean,  father  of  Mr.  Douglas  McLean.  It  is 
a  name  that  will  be  honoured  as  long  as  New  2iealand  exists.  He, 
with  his  great  force  of  character,  obtained  the  entire  confidence  not 
only  of  the  European  inhabitants  but  of  the  natives,  and  by  him  in 
many  cases  was  prevented  injury  to  the  natives  as  well  as  to  the 
European  interest  It  has  been  said,  and  is  often  believed,  that  the 
land  of  New  Zealand  was  confiscated  from  the  natives,  and  that  wars 
were  caused  by  great  injustice  to  them.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ever 
occurred.  There  is  not  an  acre  of  land  that  has  not  been  bought 
from  the  natives  with  all  the  care  and  trouble,  and  with  as  much 
legal  assistance,  as  any  acre  of  land  ever  bought  in  England.  It 
may  be  said  that  in  past  times  small  value  was  given,  but  it  satis* 
fied  them,  and  the  real  value  was  the  occupancy  by  which  the  large 
amount  of  land  still  in  their  possession  has  now  become  of  enor- 
mous monetary  value.  The  reason  certain  natives  disputed  the 
title  of  the  Government  to  the  land  was  not  because  the  land  had 
been  got  wrongfully  from  them,  but  because,  as  they  asserted,  the 
land  had  been  bought  from  the  wrong  people.  The  occupiers  from 
whom  the  Govenmxent  bought  were  a  tribe  who  had  conquered 
another  tribe,  and  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  New  Zealand, 
were  the  lawful  possessors  of  it.  The  English  Colony  introduced 
law  and  order.  This  enabled  the  tribe  formerly  in  possession  to 
come  back  and  claim  the  land — ^land  which,  as  I  have  said,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  customs  of  the  tribes,  did  not  belong  to  them.  This 
caused  a  good  deal  of  heart-burning  among  the  natives  and  the 
colonists.  No  one  in  New  Zealand — no  Government  official — 
ever  came  up  to  Sir  Donald  McLean  in  salving  over  difficulties  of 
this  kind,  and  in  promotiag  goodwill  between  the  natives  and  the 
settlers.  The  colonists  owe  Sir  Donald  McLean  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  to  the  son  of  that  gentleman  I  am  sure  you  will 
listen  with  interest  and  attention. 

Mr.  DouotAS  McLban  :  I  came  here  rather  as  a  listener,  and 
after  the  exhaustive  lecture  we  have  just  heard,  I  feel  there  is  little 
left  for  me  to  add«    As  regards  the  native  difficulty,  I  noticed  (he 
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omission  in  the  lecture  of  all  reference  to  native  matters,  vrhich,  in 
one  sense,  I  regarded  as  most  satisfjEbctory.     It   shows  that  the 
difficnlty  is  beoomiog  a  thing  of  the  past.     In  fact,  Mr.  Gisbome 
will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  by  the  year  1876  the  native  diffi- 
culty had  virt^ually  ceased  to  exist.    The  natives  are  growing  up 
side  by  side  with  the  European  population,  and  engaging  and 
vieing  with  them  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.     There  is 
one  point  to  which,  as  a  private  individual,  I  would  like  to  refer. 
Mr.  Oisbome,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Government,  has  spoken 
of  the  public  indebtedness  of  the  Colony.    I  would  speak  of  the 
private  indebtedness.     I  noticed  in  the  Contemporary  Review  the 
other  day  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  indebtedness  of  the 
landed  gentry  of  the  United   Kingdom  amounted  to  four  hundred 
millions  sterling.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  this  moment  what 
the  indebtedness  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  New  Zealand  may  be, 
but  I  venture  to  say  that  it  compares  most  favourably  with  that  of 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  that 
indebtedness  has  been  incurred  for  reproductive  purposes  and  in 
adding  to  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  settlers,  whereas  in  this 
country  the  reverse  is  largely  the  case — annuities,  and  a  host  of 
other  charges  which  the  lawyers  can  tell  us  about,  having  gone  to 
make  up  the  greater  portion  of  that  large  debt.     What  always 
strikes  me  about  the  Colony  is  the  great  difficulty  experienced  by 
private   individuals,  not  by  the  Government,  in  getting  capital 
introduced  into  the  country.    I  venture  to  say  that  the  security 
offered  by  the  colonial  landed  proprietors  and  farmers  is  equal  to 
that  offered  in  this  country  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  I  believe 
people  do  not  readily  part  with  their  money  on  account  of  the  great 
distance  between  the  Colony  and  England.    They  say  they  do  not 
know  to  whom  they  can  send  the  money  for  investment    It  is  not ' 
generally  known  that  a  public  trustee  in  the  Colony  takes  money 
for  investment,  and  acts  as  agent  for  people  at  home,  lending  the 
money  out  and  giving  the  security  of  the  Colony  for  the  return  of 
the  money  in  due  course.    In  studying  the  returns  made  from  time 
to  time  by  banks  and  other  investing  companies  in  the  Colony,, 
people  must  be  struck  by  the  enormous  return  for  capital  expended, 
dividends  varying  from  10  to  15,  and  reaching  even  20  per  cent. 
being  frequently  shown.    This  alone   should  surely  be  sufficient 
evidence  what  a  valuable  field  is  New  Zealand  for  the  investment 
of  private  capital.    The  preceding  speaker  said  he  was  prepared  to 
ehange  his  acreage  in  England  for  an  acreage  in  New  Zealand,  or 
that  he  would  take  lands  in  one  country  for  lands  in  the  other.    I 
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myself  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  whether  I  should  meet  him  in 
that  matter.  Some  of  us  would  be  sorry  to  exchange  our  acres  in 
New  Zealand  for  the  worn-out  land  of  this  country.  The  large 
landed  proprietors  are,  as  in  this  country,  considered  a  bugbear.  I 
can  only  say,  as  one  of  them,  that  nothing  would  please  us  more 
than  to  see  the  introduction  of  small  farmers.  This  is  what  we 
want.  We  want  also  to  see  the  introduction  of  more  of  the  capital 
lying  here  uninvested,  or  invested  at  very  small  profit.  People  say 
that  investments  in  New  Zealand  are  not  safe.  I  know  one  gentle* 
man  in  England  who  has  invested  iB600,000  in  New  Zealaud  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  he  has  assured  me  that  he  never  lost  a 
farthing  either  of  principal  or  interest  the  whole  time.  In  New 
Zealand  we  want  capital,  men,  and  small  farmers.  We  shall  be 
very  glad  to  double  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  so  strengthen  the  backbone  of  the  country. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Davib  desired  to  address  the  meeting  on  the  import- 
ance of  a  definite  and  united  external  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonies;  but 

The  Ohaibhan  ruled  that  that  would  be  travelling  out  of  the  line 
marked  for  the  evening's  discussion. 

Mr.  H.  MoNOBiBFF  Paul  :  When  we  hear  so  much  said  about  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  we  do 
not,  I  think,  realise  what  gold  has  done  for  them.  If  you  will  look 
at  the  total  debts  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  for  the  thirty  years 
ending  1880,  you  will  find  that  they  amount  to  90  millions  sterling, 
while  during  the  same  period  they  have  produced  288  millions 
sterling  in  gold.  It  was  six  years  kter  before  the  golden  age  in 
New  Zealand  began,  but,  if  you  take  the  returns  of  that  Colony 
between  1857  and  1884  inclusive — ^say,  for  twenty -eight  years — ^you 
will  find  that,  although  the  public  debt  amounts  to  82  millions 
sterling,  there  has  been  yielded  42  millions  sterling  of  gold.  These 
facts  deserve  to  be  remembered.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  indebtedness  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Gisborne,  because 
tiiat  has  been  threshed  out  in  this  Institute.  I  simply  wish  to 
supplement,  in  some  particulars,  what  has  been  ably  put  before 
you  by  Mr.  Clayden.  He  has  spoken  of  the  wool  of  New  Zealand 
as  a  very  important  item.  At  the  present  time,  firom  nigh  14 
millions  of  sheep,  the  export  of  wool  is  77  million  pounds,  of  which 
50  per  cent,  is  produced  from  crossbred  sheep.  These  sheep  are 
now  coming  into  prominence  by  reason  of  their  carcase  value — a 
fiict  the  importance  of  which  has  only  recently  been  realised,  since 
the  initiation  of  the  froaen  meat  industry.    With  regard  to  it,  I 
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may  supplement  what  has  been  said  by  stating  that,  whereas  in 
1888  we  received  from  New  Zealand  8,600  tons  of  frozen  mutton, 
in  1884  the  imports  amounted  to  12,000  tons — an  increase  that 
speaks  volumes  for  the  producing  capacity  of  that  Colony.    While 
during  the  year  1884  the  price  of  Australasian  frozen  mutton  was 
not  so  high  in  the  London  market  by  about  Id.  per  lb.  as  it  was  in 
1888,  this  was  due  to  an  abnormal  season,  and  a  consequent 
plethora  of  home-killed  meat  and  supplies  from  other  centres  of 
production.    But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  value  of  Australasian 
frozen  mutton  approximated  more  closely  to  that  of  home-killed 
last  year  than  it  did  in  1888.    It  has  been  also  more  widely  dis- 
seminated, and,  if  report  be  true,  las(  autumn  the  British  wolf 
appeared  in  the  clothing  of  the  New  Zealand  sheep,  for  in  one  or 
two  of  the  provincial  markets  it  was  found  that  the  cast-off  cloths 
in  which  the  carcases  from  New  Zealand  had  been  received  were 
being  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  enveloping  rough  home-killed 
sheep,  in  the  hope  of  their  being  thus  made  more  saleable.  Without 
troubling  you  with  statistics,  I  may  say  that  the  wheat  New 
Zealand  can  produce  per  acre  does  her  credit,  and  the  day  may 
come  when  South  Australia,  which  has  been  celebrated  for    her 
wheat,  will  have  so  eaten  the  goose  for  the  sake  of  the  golden  egg 
that  she  may  have  to  go  to  New  Zealand  to  supply  her  children 
with  wheat,  lest  they  cry  for  lack  of  bread.  ("No  I  '*)  I  say  the  day  may 
come.    The  oats  grown  in  New  Zealand  have  also  met  with  favour 
in  this  country.    They  have  been  allowed  to  grace  the  stable  at 
Newmarket,  and  are  superior  to  the  Scotch  potato  oat,  from  the 
seed  of  which  they  for  the  most  part  were  originally  grown.    A 
word  with  regard  to  the  beef  of  New  Zealand,  to  which  attention 
has  been  prominently  called  in   the   paper.    Although  we  have 
not  had  much  frozen  beef  from  New  Zealand,  we  have  had  the 
canned  meat;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  compressed  tinned 
beef  of  New  Zealand  has   recently  entered  the  lists  against  the 
best  American  brands,  and  has  been  accepted  by  the  Government 
for  the  supply  of  our  soldiers  in   the  Soudan,  at  better  prices 
even  than  American  could  obtaia     This  is   an  earnest  of  what 
may  be  done  in  the  future  with  regard  to  that  important  industry. 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Olayden   sufficiently  brought  out  what  has 
been  done  in  New  Zealand  with  respect  to  railways.    She  has 
some  1,500  miles  of  railway,  which  cost  about  12  millions  sterling, 
or  say  £8,000  per  mile,  the  gross  revenue  of  which  is  one  million 
per  annum.    What  does  that  mean  for  600,000   inhabitants? 
Why,  that  there  are  2}  mfles  for  every  thousand  inhabitants.  They 
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are  mach  better  off  in  that  resp3ct  than  either  this  country  or 
America,  for  Great  Britain  has  only  half  a  mile  per  tbonsand,  and 
Brother  Jonathan  a  mile  and  three-qnartera    A  word  of  warning 
to  those  who  shoold  and  those  who  should  not  emigrate  to  New 
Zealand.    It  is  well  known,  especially  in  countries  where  there  are 
goldfields,  that  there   is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  those  actively 
engaged  in  them  to  settle  upon  the  land — a  desire  to  get  away  from 
the  trouble,  worry,  and  annoyance  of  the  goldfields,  and  to  seek 
rest  by  settling  down  quietly.     The  money  made  in  the  goldfields 
is  to  be  spent  on  the  land,  and  there  the  man  is  to  end  his  days  in 
peace.    In  cherishing  this  idea,  people  who  have  not  been  trained 
to    the  cultivation  of   land  should  remember   that  they  cannot 
become  farmers  all  at  once  without  the  education  needfuL     The 
storekeeper,  for   instance,  who,  perhaps,  has  no  more  practical 
experience  of  land  than  the  sand  which  he  puts  in  his  sugar,  may 
think  that  he  may  pick  up  farming  at  once.    But  this  is  not  so, 
and  the  capital  made  in  the  store  quickly  vanishes  in  the  land. 
We  want  men  educated  for  the  purpose,  and  I  would  say  to  the 
British  yeoman :   '*  If  you  want  to  escape  from  the  agricultural 
distress  in  your  own  country,  get  together  what  capital  you  have 
and  go  and  setUe  upon  these  lands,**  of  which  we  have  heard  this 
evening.    In  this  connection,  I  am  glad  Mr.  Clayden  has  alluded 
to  the  crofters.    In  addition  to  the  British  yeoman,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  Highland  crofter  go  to  settle  out  there.  I  would  say  to  him, 
^  Leave  the  overcrowded  croft ;  forsake  the  rock-bound  shores  to 
which,  limpet-like,  you  are  too  apt  to  ding.*'    Let  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  these  crofters  go  out  to  this  Greater  Britain,  forget  their 
troubles,  and  there  they  will  settle  in  peace,  and,  by  industry,  mBke 
homes  for  themselves,  such  as  they  cannot  make  under  present 
circumstances  in  their  overcrowded  crofts. 

The  Hon.  J.  B.  Thurston,  G.M.G. :  I  was  struck  with  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Gisbome  upon  a  point  on  which  I  think  the 
lecturer  omitted  to  touch.  I  mean  the  geographical  position  of 
New  Zealand.  I  should  have  heard  with  pleasure  some  reference, 
however  slight,  to  what  may  be  termed  the  extra-territorial  energy 
of  the  New  Zealand  people,  which  is,  of  course,  dependent  in  a 
large  measure  upon  that  position.  My  life,  as  you  know,  sir,  for  a 
long  time  past  has  been  spent,  not  amidst  the  charms  of  culture 
and  civilisation— of  which  we  have  just  heard — but  upon  the 
borders  of  Polynesian  barbarism,  where  man  is  pretty  much  in  the 
stone  age,  But  this  position  has  given  me  peculiar  advantages  for 
acquainting  myself  with  the  subject  upon  which  I  purpose  to  touch. 
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It  is,  I  think,  of  great  importance  that  the  members  of  this  Institute 
and  all  interested  in  this  question,  should  know  something  of  the 
speculative  tendencies  and  energies  of  the  colonial  population 
beyond  their  immediate  territoriea  The  lecturer  referred  in 
graphic  terms  to  the  former  state  of  New  Zealand.  If  you  will  look 
upon  the  map  you  will  notice  many  islands  and  groups  of  islands 
which  to-day  are  in  the  position  that  New  Zealand  was  in  not  many 
years  ago.  It  is  interesting  to  know  the  trade  of  New  Zealand  with 
islands  inhabited  by  what  I  will  call  independent  natives — that  is, 
natives  not  under  the  rule  of  any  civilised  Government.  In  1882 
the  New  Zealand  trade  with  such  islands  amounted  to  ;660,919, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  from  Auckland  and  Dunedin.  In 
1888  this  trade  had  increased  to  £90,141 — an  increase  in  one  year 
of  nearly  JB80,000  in  trade  with  what  I  find  here  are  the  almost 
unknown  islands  of  the  Southern  Seas.  Turning  now  to  such 
places  in  the  Pacific  as  are  under  the  rule  of  civilised  Oovernments, 
I  may  observe  that  only  a  few  years  ago  one  large  and  very  fine 
groups  of  islands — Fiji — was  first  brought  under  public  notice.  To- 
day the  New  Zealand  trade  with  Fiji  amounts  to  £67,500  per 
annum.  Its  trade  with  New  Caledonia  amounts  to  £27,000  per 
annum.  In  point  of  fact,  the  extra-territorial  energy  of  New  Zea- 
land has  found  scope  in  the  development  of  a  trade  with  these  places 
last  year  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £200,000.  Two  years  ago  Admiral 
Wilson  collated,  from  various  official  returns,  the  value  of  Austra- 
lian trade  with  the  Pacific,  and  found  that  the  total  trade  in  the 
ten  years  ending  1881  was  at  the  rate  of  £6,486,986,  of  which  New 
Zealand  took  a  very  large  proportion.  For  the  present  decade  the 
trade  may  be  calculated  to  amount  to  over  £10,000,000— that  is,  an 
increase  of  £4,000,000.  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  any  remarks  or 
make  any  deductions  from  these  facts,  but  I  thought  that  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  New  Zealand  in  the  Pacific  and  the  marvellous 

■ 

augmentation  of  her  trade  from  year  to  year  were  not  unworthy  of 
notice. 

Mr.  Frederick  Touno  :  Although  it  is  getting  rather  late,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  observations  with  reference  to  the 
paper  we  have  heard  to-night.  The  lecturer  dwelt  upon  the 
interest  of  watching  the  progress  and  the  growth  of  a  young 
nation.  I  have  never  been  in  New  Zealand  myself,  but  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  watch  and  to  recognise  the  progress  of  the 
Colony  from  its  earliest  formation.  I  was  among  the  earUest  of 
those  who  purchased  land  in  New  Zealand  under  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Edward  Gibbon 
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Wakefield,  who,  in  1889,  was  the  founder  of  the  great  Colony.  I 
remember  well  our  honoured  chairman,  as  young  Mr.  Charles 
Clifford,  going  out  in  1842,  and — as  one  of  the  speakers  this  even- 
ing has  forcibly  reminded  us— his  winning  his  way  to  his  present 
distinction.  I  have,  as  I  have  said,  watched  the  progress  of  the 
Colony  from  the  first.  I  well  remember  the  roseate  pictures  that 
were  drawn  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonisation  of  New  Zealand, 
and  it  is  to  me  a  remarkable  thing  to  have  lived  to  see  these  glow- 
ing anticipations  realised,  and  to  witness  the  astonishing  progress 
the  Colony  has  made,  of  which  we  have  heard  something  this 
evening.  Ten  years  ago — on  May  28,  1874 — ^I  had  the  honour  of 
reading  a  paper  on  New  Zealand  before  the  members  of  this  Insti- 
tute, and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  figures  I  then  put 
before  the  meeting  with  reference  to  some  of  the  natural  productions 
have  increased  during  the  last  decade.  I  see  in  my  paper  that  I 
stated  the  number  of  sheep  as  being  at  that  time  10,000,000 ;  cattle, 
450,000;  horses,  82,000.  There  are  now  18,000,000  sheep, 
1,000,000  cattle,  and  162,000  horses.  That  is  a  very  remarkable 
increase  in  some  of  the  most  important  materials  of  national  wealth 
in  the  course  of  ten  years.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  lecturer  a 
question  as  to  an  important  item  among  the  natural  productions  of 
the  Colony  to  which  he  referred  in  his  paper — ^namely,  the  Phonnium 
tenax^  or  New  Zealand  flax.  I  feel  a  particular  interest  in  the 
matter,  because,  in  1842,  in  conjunction  with  my  friend  Sir  Dilion 
Bell,  I  published  a  pamphlet  calling  attention  to  the  immense 
importance  and  value  of  the  material.  I  was  aware  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  being  brought  into  a  marketable  state 
and  in  developing  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  the  article,  and  I 
notice  that  the  lecturer  to-night  draws  attention  to  the  decline  of 
the  trade  at  one  period,  and  again  to  the  increased  development  of 
it  at  this  moment.  I  should  like  to  inquire  what  reason  there  has 
been  during  the  past  few  years  to  account  for  the  fluctuations  in 
this  particular  industry.  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  great 
satisfaction  I  feel  arising  from  old  anticipations  of  what  the  Colony 
would  some  day  become,  at  hearing  from  those  practically  acquainted 
with  New  Zealand,  of  the  progress  she  has  already  made ;  and  if,  as 
Mr.  Clayden  says,  the  past  60  years  have  shown  such  marvellous 
development,  we  cannot  help  asking  ourselves  what  the  next  50 
years  may  probably  bring  forth  in  connection  with  this  splendid 
Colony. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  would  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  express  your 
thanks  to  our  lecturer  for  the  very  interesting  paper  he  has  read — 
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the  way  in  which  he  has  shown  ns  the  prosperity  of  New  Zealand, 
and,  we  may  say,  the  consequent  prosperity  of  the  English-speaking 
population  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  am  afraid  that  prosperity  is 
rendering  other  nations  rather  jealous  of  us,  and  that  in  their 
efforts  to  participate  in  the  good  things  we  may  be  subjected  to 
more  than  that  fair  competition  to  which  we  certainly  should  not 
object.  We  may  suffer  the  misfortune  of  having  some  of  the  trade 
which  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  developed  with  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  cut  off  from  us.  It  is  not,  however,  that  fear  alone 
under  which  we  labour.  What  we  have  had  reason  to  apprehend 
is  that  some  of  these  islands  may  be  turned  into  dens  of  infamy, 
that  they  may  be  converted  into  refages  for  the  offscourings  of 
European  countries,  and  thus  the  fair  prospects  of  New  Zealand 
and  the  Australian  Colonies  may  be  blighted.  That  England  may 
step  forward,  amd  the  Colonies  be  saved  from  such  an  enormous 
evil,  is  the  wish  of  everyone  here,  and  of  every  English  heart. 
Allow  me,  in  my  own  name  and  yours,  to  thank  the  lecturer  for 
the  admirable  description  he  has  given  us  of  the  prospects  of  New 
Zealand. 

Mr.  Clatdbn  :  At  this  late  hour  I  wiU  not  presume  to  refer  to 
the  many  interesting  points  raised  by  the  speakers  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  discussion.  I  have  the  less  hesitancy  in  passing  over 
them  because  the  speeches  were  more  or  less  complimentary,  and 
for  these  kindly  expressions  I  beg  to  tender  my  sincere  and  hearty 
thanks.  I  confess  I  came  here  with  great  trepidation  of  spirit.  It 
seemed  somewhat  of  an  impertinence  for  me  to  come  to  talk  to  you 
about  New  Zealand  in  the  presence  of  such  men  as  Sir  Charles 
Clifford  and  other  veteran  colonists  here  to-night,  but  you  were 
kind  enough  to  listen  patiently  to  what  I  had  to  say,  and  in  the 
attention  with  which  you  have  received  my  remarks  I  have  had  my 
reward.  I  might,  as  I  have  said,  have  noticed  several  points  which 
have  been  raised,  but  with  extreme  reluctance  I  pass  them  by,  and 
I  come  to  the  inquiry  which  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Young.  That 
inquiry  reminds  one  how  easy  it  is  to  ask  a  question,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  sometimes  to  answer  it.  He  asks  me  to  explain  the 
fluctuations  in  the  Phomdum  tenax,  or  New  Zealand  flax,  industry. 
I  cannot  answer  the  question.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  however, 
that  the  industry  is  decidedly  on  the  increase.  My  brother,  who  is 
a  comparatively  modem  setUer  in  New  Zealand,  has  erected,  some 
twenty-five  miles  beyond  Nelson,  capital  flax  machinery  with  steam 
power,  and  is  rapidly  transforming  this  Phomdum  tenax  into  a 
valuable  fibre  for  the  English  market.    Others  are  doing  the  same 
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thing.  In  conclnsion,  I  beg  to  tender  my  hearty  thanks  to  Sir 
Oharles  GlifiTord  for  the  honour  he  has  done  me  in  presiding.  Every 
colonist  of  New  Zealand  knows  something  of  the  work  he  has  done 
there,  and  lean  assure  you  that  his  name  is  a  "household  word  " 
from  one  end  of  the  Colony  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Abthub  Hodoson,  O.M.G.  :  Before  the  curtain  closes  upon 
this  pleasant  and  instructive  evening,  I  have  been  requested  to 
propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Clifford  for  having 
kindly  presided.  I  am  not  a  New  Zealand  colonist  myself.  I 
went  out  to  New  South  Wales  three  years  before  my  friend  emi- 
grated to  New  Zealand,  with  what  advantage  to  myself  is  perhap9 
best  known  to  myself.  If  Sir  Charles  Clifford  is  gratified  at 
having  emigrated  at  an  early  age,  I  am  equally  gratified  at 
having  emigrated  earlier  to  New  South  Walea  We  shall  all  go 
away,  I  think,  very  much  deUghted  with  what  we  have  heard  about 
New  Zealand,  and  if  I  were  a  younger  man  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
should  not  go  there  myself.  I  have  been  there  on  two  or  three 
occasions.  There  was  one  remark  which  specially  struck  me,  and 
that  was  with  regard  to  absenteeism.  Now,  if  some  of  us  who  have 
been  successful  in  the  Colonies  did  not  come  to  England  from  time 
to  time,  and  take  up  our  residence  here,  don't  you  think  that 
England  would  suffer  in  consequence  ?  Is  it  not  a  good  thing  that 
Sir  Charles  Clifford  should  come  and  preside  over  us  to  night,  and 
that  he  should  do,  as  we  know  he  does,  a  vast  amount  of  good 
in  England?  Does  it  not  help  to  popularise  the  Colony  with 
which  he  has  been  so  long  and  intimately  connected  ?  If  some 
of  us  did  not  return  to  England  the  Colonies  would  not  be 
so  extensively  and  popularly  known  at  the  present  time;  and, 
moreover,  speaking  for  myself,  if  I  have  come  over  to  live  in  Eng- 
land, I  have  sent  my  chfldren  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the 
property  which  by  my  exertions  was  gathered  together ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Sir  Charles  Clifford  could  tell  the  same  tale.  I  beg 
to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Charles  Clifford  for 
presiding. 

The  CHAmcAM :  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hodgson,  I  think, 
as  long  as  one  part  of  the  £amily  is  in  the  Colonies  and  the  other  in 
England  we  keep  up  a  very  proper  connection,  and  one  which  adds 
to  the  unity  which  we  hope  will  always  exist  between  England  and 
her  Colonies. 
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FIFTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
Prince's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  on  Monday,  March  16,  1885. 

His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  E.G.,  G.O.M.G., 
President  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

His  Boyal  Highness  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales,  K.G.,  was 
amongst  those  present. 

The  HoNORABY  Seobetaby  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary 
General  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed,  and  announced  that  since 
that  meeting  80  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  14  Resident,  and  16 
Non-Eesident. 

Eesident  Fellows : — 

WilUcum  Jamea  Allsup^  Esq.,  Chwrlea  Balme,  Esq.,  H,  T,  Mackenzie 
Bell,  Esq,,  Cha/rles  Bill,  Esq,,  WiUiam  Henry  Brooks,  Esq.,  Matthew 
James  Bum,  Esq.,  W.  C.  K,  Clowes,  Esq,,  Sannuel  de  lAssa,  Esq,,  D, 
Duffy,  Esq.,  Captain  Patrick  M,  Lawe,  Lionel  Marks,  Esq,,  Bohert 
Mwir,  Esq,,  Walter  P.  Nevill,  Esq,,  Henry  Wyatt,  Esq, 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Ebenezer  Atherton,  Esq,,  M,B,C.8.E.  (New  South  Wales),  Arthur  C, 
J3,  Barkly,Esq,  (Seychelles),  The  Hon,  E.  Coomhes,  C,M,0,,  M,L.C,  (New 
South  Wales),  J.  de  C,  Hillman,  Esq,  (Western  Australia),  Willia/m  H, 
Hutchens,  Esq,  (British  Quiand),  Abraham  Hya/m,  Esq,  (Cape  Colony), 
P,  Haughton  Jamxs,  Esq,  (Jamaica),  Alfred  Messervey,  Esq,,  M,A, 
(Mauritius),  Sir  John  Morphett  (South  Australia),  J.  C  O^Halloran, 
Esq,  (Bodriqv^s),  James  Paton,  Esq,  (QusensUmd),  W,  S,  Benner,  Esq,, 
M,D,  (Ca/nada),  George  Simpson,  Esq,  (Western  Australia),  JohnDavies 
Thomas,  Esq,,  M,D,  (South  Australia),  WUUam  H,  Topham,  Esq,,  C,E, 
(New  South  Wales),  Sydney  Gower  Woods,  Esq,  (British  Honduras), 

A  list  of  donors  to  the  Library  was  also  announced. 
The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Sir  Fbedebick  Napier  Broome, 
£.C.M.G.,  to  read  his  paper  on 

WESTERN  AUSTBALIA. 

In  asking  your  attention  to  a  short  account  of  Western  Australia, 
I  not  only  obey  a  wish  expressed  by  the  authorities  of  an  Institute 
entitled  to  seryice  and  allegiance  from  everyone  connected  with 
the  Colonies,  but  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  describing, 
before  such  an  audience  as  is  here  gathered,  a  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  little  known  to  the  British  public,  and  still 
waiting  a  future  which  it  is  my  official  duty  and  earnest  desire  to 
accelerate  and  farther  in  every  possible  way. 
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We  enjoy  this  evenmg  the  Bpecial  distinotion  of  the  presence  of  His 
Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  Boyal  Highness,  as  yon  all 
know,  is  the  President  of  the  Colonial  Institute,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  has  probably  been  attracted  here  to-night  by  sympathetic  feeling 
for  Australia  in  general,  as  much  as  for  that  particular  division  of 
it  which  I  happen  to  represent.  Nevertheless,  I  may  be  excused 
for  thinking  chiefly  of  the  honour  paid  to  my  own  Colony,  where 
His  Boyal  Highnes8*s  gracious  act  will  be  folly  appreciated  by  a 
most  loyal  people,  and  will  give  pleasure  in  every  town,  hamlet, 
farm,  and  sheep-station. 

Before  entering  upon  my  subject,  I  cannot  help  adverting 
to  what  must  be  in  many  of  your  minds  this  evening, 
namely,  the  truly  filial  and  spontaneous  manner  in  which  the 
Colonies,  led  by  New  South  Wales,  have  lately  claimed  their  share 
of  the  war  perils  and  expenses  of  the  Empira  The  very  limited 
means  and  population  of  Western  Australia  have  not  prevented  her 
from  offering  her  mite  in  aid  of  the  British  arms.  Desiring  to 
show  that  her  heart  is  warm  towards  the  Mother  Country,  and 
that  she  shares  and  rejoices  in  the  patriotic  impulse  and  action  of 
the  greater  Colonies,  she  has  begged  to  be  allowed  to  add  to  the 
South  Australian  contingent  a  few  men  from  her  own  Volunteer 
corps.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  spirit  and  loyalty  of  West  Aus- 
tralians, I  felt  certain  that,  small  though  their  offering  could  be, 
they  would  not  consent  to  stand  aloof  on  such  a  national  occasion. 

Founded  in  1829,  and  therefore  fifty-six  years  old.  Western, 
Australia  has,  until  lately,  made  but  slow  progress.  She  has  been 
the  Cinderella  of  the  Australian  family.  While  her  more  fortunate 
sisters  have  got  on  in  the  world,  have  been  gay  and  prosperous, 
and  have  received  much  company  in  the  shape  of  immigrants,  she  has 
led  a  solitary  and  unnoticed  existence.  At  this  day,  only  82,000 
settlers  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  occupied  portion  of  her  vast 
expanse;  and  such  a  mere  handful  of  colonists,  even  were  they 
concentrated,  would  not  furnish  material  for  a  community  of  any 
importance.  The  most  pressing  want  of  the  Colony,  the  one  great 
need,  is  more  people,  of  the  right  sort  of  course,  not  only  more  hands 
to  labour,  but  more  capitalists  to  employ  them.  The  development 
of  valuable  industries  lying  ready  to  hand  is  hampered  at  every  turn 
by  this  want  of  population.  The  Colony  is  like  a  ship  undermanned , 
which,  however  fair  the  wind  may  blow,  cannot  spread  its  sails  to 
catch  a  favouring  breeze.  Of  this  great  need  of  numbers,  the 
lodal  Governmant  and  legislature  are  well  aware,  and  our  best 
efforts  are  being  devoted  to  action — whether  in  the  shape  of  direct 
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immigntion,  Um  pnnnotian  of  pnblic  woAa,  ca  other  steps — snch 
u  will  faring  good  GotUers  to  0112  shores.  I  can  eonfideoitl;  a&y 
that  we  bare  both  room  and  attractions  for  new  comers.  The 
difficulty  has  hitherto  been  that  our  immigraDts  woold  not  stay 
with  ni,  bnt  went  on  to  the  wealthier  and  more  bustling  Eaatem 
Co]r,mBS.  Now,  however,  this  has  changed,  and,  indeed,  the  tide 
is  '.ting  the  other  way.  Eager  to  take  advantage  of  what  seems 
at  I ;:;[  a  fiivonrable  tnm  in  her  afbire.  Western  Australia  is  be- 
stirring herself,  and  making  atrenaoos  efforts  to  break  free  from 
ilx  ^idverse  conditions  and  cironmstonces  which  have  shackled  her 
fur  half  acentnry.  Taking  everything  into  account,  a  great  deal 
has  already  been  accomplished.  Railways  and  telegraphs  have 
iiGcn  bnilt,  and,  as  will  presently  appear,  to  no  inconsiderable 
t]tlcnt.  The  annual  income  of  the  Govermnent  is  very  large,  when 
the  EtnaUness  of  the  tax-paying  body  is  borne  in  mind.  Last  year, 
the  locally-raised  revenue  amounted  to  olose  upon  £9  per  head 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  population,  a  scale  much 
boyotid  that  of  most  of  the  other  Anstralasian  Colonies.  The  fact 
that  this  rate  of  revenue  is  easily  collected,  without  nndne  pressure 
oil  any  class,  shows,  I  think,  that  the  Colony,  so  far  as  it  has  yet 
nilviiDced,  is  in  a  sound  condition. 

Dig  people  of  Western  Australia,  if  not  wealthy,  axe,  in  their 
Biniiller  way,  a  very  comfortably  well-off  community.  Every  West 
Aimtrnlian  may  have  his  fowl  in  the  pot,  and  something  more, 
anil  Old  Colony  can  boast  many  a  substantial  homestead,  and  even 
flotiio  rich  men.  Though  it  cannot  as  yet  pretend  to  compare 
vritli  the  splendidly  flourishing  States  of  Qaeenglond,  New  South 
\Vil)i'9,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  its  time  is  coming,  and  at 
h>ti:;ih  it  moves.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  pablio  levenue  has 
iloi]h|oil,  real  progress  has  been  made,  and  it  is  beginning  to  be  Eeeu 
t)i:it,  tliough  wa  may  not  have  the  gold  mines  which  have  built 
nil  UiDurne,  or  the  wide  and  continuous  expanse  of  wheat-growing 
liiiils  which  lie  behind  Adelaide,  we  possess  solid  and  varions 
ri'SKiiroes  capable  of  great  development.  Keen  men  of  business, 
Mho  are  on  the  look-out  to  be  first  in  at  a  good  thing,  are 
tnniiug  their  nttoutioa  to  Western  Australia.  The  capitalists 
of  Victoria  and  the  other  Eastern  Colonies  take  a  growing  interest 
ill  IIP,  Speculators  have  an  idea  there  is  money  to  be  made 
oil  our  side  of  the  oo&tioent,  and  I  believe  they  are  right. 
Olio  result  of  this  new  state  of  things  is,  that  I  have  jost 
RigiK'd  a  contract  for  8S0  miles  of  rtUIway  on  the  land-grant 
^y■'tcm,  involving  an  expenditure  of  near  a  million  of  money ; 
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while  two  "  syndioates  "  are  negotiating  other  similar  enterprises  of 
magnitude  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony. 

Western  Australia,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  map  on  the  wall, 
includes  all  that  part  of  the  Australian  Continent,  about  a  third  of 
the  whole,  which  lies  west  of  the  129th  degree  of  east  longitude. 
Its  extent  is,  in  round  figures,  1,000,000  square  miles,  but  the 
chief  centres  of  settlement  are  in  the  south-west  corner  of  this  huge 
area.  The  Colony  is  about  ten  times  the  size  of  New  Zealand,  and 
eight  times  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  whole  of 
the  tract  north  of  the  Murchison  Biver,  there  are  only  700  white 
people,  scattered  in  four  or  five  very  small  townships,  and  on  the 
sheep-runs  into  which  the  occupied  country  is  parcelled.  The  flocks 
in  this  northern  territory  are  almost  entirely  shepherded  by  abori- 
ginal natives,  who  take  a  larger  share  in  civilised  life  and  labour 
in  Western  Australia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  continent. 
In  the  southern  districts  there  are  some  thirty  towns  and  villages, 
ranging  from  Perth,  the  capital,  with  its  6,000  inhabitants ;  Fre- 
mantle,  the  chief  port,  with  5,000  inhabitants ;  to  such  hamlets  as 
Beverley  and  Eojonup,  with  their  ten  or  twelve  houses  apiece.  Of 
the  total  territory,  2,700  square  nules  have  been  sold  or  granted  away, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  best  soil  in  the  older  districts  passed  into 
private  hands  in  large  grants  made  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Colony. 
This  has  hindered  settlement,  but  some  of  these  estates  are  now  being 
broken  up  and  sold,  under  the  pressure  of  recent  progress  and  the 
increased  value  of  land.  Of  the  land  still  owned  by  the  Crown, 
250,000  square  miles  have  been  leased  for  sheep  and  cattle  runs,  and 
the  colonists  own  1,500,000  sheep,  70,000  cattle,  and  85,000  horses. 
There  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in  horses  to  India,  the  Straits, 
and  Mauritius,  and  I  may  here  mention  that  horses  are  good  and 
cheap,  J680  being  a  long  price  for  the  best  mount.  About  750,000 
square  miles  of  Western  Australia  are  still  unutilised,  and  in  great 
part  unexplored;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  this 
country  will  one  day  be  turned  to  account  for  grazing  purposes. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  whole  coast  of  the  Colony,  from  Eucla 
in  the  south  to  Cambridge  Oulf  in  the  north,  may  be  said  to 
be  settled  for  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  inland,  though 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  taken  up,  especially  in  the 
Eimberley  and  Euda  districts,  has  not  yet  been  stocked. 
North  of  Champion  Bay,  the  rural  lands  are  only  held  on  lease 
from  the  Crown  as  pastures,  but  cultivation  extends  to  latitude 
29,  to  the  port  of  Oenddton,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  and 
flourishing  agricultural  district.     The  principal  mountains  (none 
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higher  than  4,000  ft)  are  the  Stirling  and  the  Darling  ranges  in  the 
soath,  the  Hammersly  range,  near  Eoebume,  and  the  Leopold  range 
in  the  Kimberley  district.  There  are  other  hilly  and  undulating 
tracts,  but  the  landscape  is  generally  of  a  level  nature.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  York,  Newcastle,  and  the  settled  centres  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  Colony,  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  farms.  The 
total  cultivated  area  is  60,000  acres,  and  beyond  this  the  traveller's 
way  lies  for  the  most  part  through  forests,  varied  by  open  '*  sand 
plains,**  covered  with  flowering  shrubs  and  plants.* 

The  revenue  of  the  Government  last  year  was  £290,819^  the 
expenditure  £291,806,  and  the  cash  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year 
£75,165.  The  public  debt  of  the  Colony  is  £765,000,  to  which 
will  be  added,  as  the  interest  is  provided  for,  a  new  Public  Works 
Loan  of  £525,000,  recentl^r  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
principal  industry,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Australian  Colonies, 
is  wool-growing.  The  northern  districts  are  particularly  favour- 
able to  Qtook  of  all  kinds,  and  are  free  from  the  **  poison  plant,'* 
which  has  proved  a  sore  hindrance  to  stock-farming  in  the  south. 
There  are  waterless  areas,  as  elsewhere  in  Australia,  and  districts 
in  which  water  is  salt  or  scarce.  But  boring  for  water,  and  the 
storage  of  water,  have  as  yet  scarcely  been  attempted,  and  will 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  time,  and  give  a  value  to  what  is  now 
comparatively  worthless  country.  There  is  no  doubt  much, 
very  much,  sand  in  Western  Australia.  The  good  agricultural  soil 
is  not  continuous  in  any  district,  but  occurs  here  and  there,  yet 
often  in  very  considerable  tracts.  But  the  productiveness  even  of 
ground  which  appears  nearly  pure  sand  is  astonishing ;  not  only 
will  it  grow  wild  flowers  in  profusion,  but  vines  and  garden  produce 
appear  to  flourish  on  it  luxuriantly. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  which  can  boast  finer  and 
more  easily-grown  grapes  than  Western  Australia,  which  must  one 
day  be  a  great  wine  country.  A  very  drinkable  and  most  whole- 
some wine  is  now  made  in  the  best  vineyards ;  but  time,  and  perhaps 
generations,  must  pass  before  the  capabilities  of  a  soil  in  this 
respect  can  be  brought  to  perfection.  I  have,  indeed,  tasted 
exquisite  Burgundy  made  from  West  Australian  grapes.  This, 
however,  was  a  rare  bottle,  and  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  securing 
a  uniform  standard.  The  secret  of  this  has  not  yet  been  found, 
but  there  is  every  inducement  to  engage  in  wine-making.  As 
far  north  as  Geraldton,  the  climate,  and  the  not  infrequent  twenty 
or  thirty  mile  stretches  of  good  soil,  are  everywhere  adapted  for 
English  garden  and  orchard  produce  and  cereals,  and  the  orange> 
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fig,  and  other  fruits  of  the  sonth  of  Europe  also  flourish  to  per- 
fection. The  rich  farms  of  the  older  districts  are  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  with  their  wheat  fields  and  green  crops  of  every  description, 
and  their  vineyards  and  orchards  laden  with  the  finest  fruit. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  conclude  these  particulars  by  presenting 
you  with  a  bouquet  of  figures,  I  will  say  that  there  are  in  Western 
Australia  ten  municipalities;  an  excellent  high  school  and  91 
primary  schools ;  84  district  road  boards,  and  about  700  miles  of 
made  roads ;  58  post-offices ;  41  flour  mills,  of  which  20  are 
worked  by  steam  power ;  18  steam  saw  mills ;  11  lighthouses ;  6 
companies  of  rifle  volunteers;  10  hospitals;  8  asylums  and 
charitable  institutions,  8  of  them  for  aboriginal  natives ;  15  savings 
banks,  with  4,870  depositors ;  12  friendly  societies  ;  and,  lastly,  4 
banks,  with  branches  in  the  provincial  towns.  For  farther  statis- 
tics, and,  indeed,  for  all  possible  information  on  the  Australian 
Colonies  generally,  I  refer  you  to  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Gotch's 
Handbook,  an  admirable  publication. 

I  think  the  best  way  of  gaining  a  dear  idea  of  the  Colony  will 
be  to  travel  along  its  8,000  miles  of  coast-line,  from  the  south-east 
comer,  next  to  South  Australia,  taking  the  different  districts  as 
we  go.  We  begin,  then,  at  Euda,  on  the  Australian  Bight  Here 
is  the  frontier  station  of  the  Intercolonial  Telegraph,  which  leads  me 
to  say  that  Western  Australia  may  fairly  boast  of  her  telegraphs. 
Including  lengths  in  course  of  completion,  and  for  which  fands  have 
been  set  apart,  the  lines  will  shortly  extend  to  close  upon  8,000 
miles— not  a  poor  achievement  for  such  a  small  community.  The 
principal  centres  of  settlement — Perth,  Fremantle,  Albany,  Bun- 
bury,  Bussleton,  Guildford,  York,  Geraldton,  and  other  townships — 
are  in  telegraphic  communication.  In  a  few  months  the  wire  will 
reach  Boebume,  on  the  north-west  coast,  and  provision  has  been  made 
for  carrying  it  500  miles  further,  to  Derby,  in  King  Sound.  There 
is  a  project,  which  will  probably  be  realised  before  very  long,  of 
giving  Australia  a  second  submarine  cable  by  a  line  from  Boebume 
on  our  north-west  coast,  to  Singapore  or  Ceylon.  As  it  is,  we  get 
the  London  news  every  morning,  and  are  not  so  very  much 
out  of  the  world.  The  lines  are  kept  in  good  order,  and  are 
scarcely  ever  interfered  with  by  the  roaming  natives,  who  appear 
to  take  no  notice  of  them.  When  telegraphs  were  introduced 
into  New  Zealand,  many  years  ago,  I  recollect  that  a  wise  old 
Maori,  after  taking  a  long  look  at  the  tall  posts  and  the  single 
wire,  turned  away  with  a  shake  of  his  tatooed  head,  and 
the  remark  that  it  was  "  a  very  bad  fence.**    Sometimes  there 
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is  a  breakdown.  One  day  last  year  I  could  not  send  a  telegram  to 
Lord  Derby.  I  learned  the  reason.  A  poor  fellow  had  lost  him- 
self in  the  desert,  had  come  npon  the  telegraph  line  in  the  course 
of  his  wanderings,  and,  as  a  last  resource  in  the  extreme  of  exhaus- 
tion, had  lit  a  fire  at  the  foot  of  a  post,  and  so  burned  it  through 
and  broken  the  wire.  He  knew  that  this  must  bring  succour,  as 
the  repairing  party  would  at  once  start  from  the  nearest  station, 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  off.  They  set  out,  but  were  too  late,  and 
found  the  unfortunate  traveller  dead  beside  his  horse.  He  was 
only  twenty  miles  from  water.  This  is  a  true  Australian  tragedy, 
and  there  are  many  such.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that  men  dying 
of  thirst  in  the  bush  appear  in  their  last  agony  to  have  the  par- 
ticular craze  of  tearing  up  their  clothes.  During  my  recent  visit 
to  the  Kimberley  district,  in  the  far  north  of  the  Colony,  a  man 
was  found  dead  six  miles  from  water.  In  his  madness,  brought  on 
by  terrible  thirst  under  a  burning  sun,  he  had  torn  up  his  shirt, 
and  tied  his  feet  together  with  the  strips. 

Eucla  is  not  much  besides  a  telegraph  station,  but  we  are 
going  to  build  a  jetty  and  lay  out  a  township,  and  its  day  is  at 
hand.  There  is  stated  to  be  good  corn-land  here,  but  at  present 
there  are  only  sheep  stations,  and  other  telegraph  stations,  along  all 
this  southern  coast.  Sheep  do  well,  and  the  flocks  run  up,  if  I 
remember  right,  to  about  80,000  strong,  at  Esperance  Bay.  The 
more  inland  part  of  the  Eucla  district,  which  is  bare  of  trees,  or 
nearly  so,  is  good  grazing  country,  and  large  blocks  of  it,  amounting 
in  all  to  many  miUion  acres,  are  held  from  the  Crown  by  lessees, 
who  will  stock  it  as  soon  as  the  water  question  can  be  satisfactorily 
solved.  There  is  no  river  within  some  hundreds  of  miles,  and  the 
rainfall  being  only  about  twelve  inches  a  year,  and  permanent 
springs  and  water  holes  very  scarce  on  the  table-land,  something 
more  is  needed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  water  will  ulti- 
mately be  found  by  boring,  and  the  Government  hope  soon  to 
assist  their  tenants  in  this  respect.  The  climate  of  the  Eucla  dis- 
trict is  cool  and  delightful,  and  the  grass  is  good.  With  the 
assistance  of  wells,  sheep  would  do  admirably  on  the  table-land,  as 
at  present  on  the  pastures  under  the  range  nearer  the  sea  ;  and  I 
feel  certain  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  considerable  use  will  be 
made  of  this  Eucla  district  back  country  before  long.  The  table- 
land here  is  remarkable  for  its  **  blow-holes ;  "  mysterious  aper- 
tures in  the  limestone,  connecting  with  each  other  miles  apart,  and 
traversed  by  strong  air-draughts. 

The  Eucla  Eailway  is  the  great  project  of  the  Western  Australian 
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fature.  The  day  most  come  when  South  Australia  will  bring  the 
looomotiye  to  her  south-west  border  (though  now  she  is  looking  all 
in  the  other  direction,  along  the  northern  line  she  is  pushing 
towards  Port  Darwin);  and  when  a  West  Australian  railway 
system  will  connect  £ucla  with  Fremantle,  which  will  then  be  the 
Brindisi  of  Australia,  the  mails  landing  here  and  trayeUing  by  rail 
to  the  Eastern  Colonies.  A  syndicate — everything  now-a-days  is 
done  by  syndicates — proposed  two  years  ago  to  make  this  line  of 
700  miles  on  the  land  grant  system,  receiving  12,000  acres  for  every 
mile  of  rail.  But  the  project  fell  through,  though  favoured  by  the 
Qovemment.  Perhaps  the  time  is  not  ripe,  and  the  Euda  railway 
may  be  a  dream  of  the  twentieth  century,  or  rather,  let  us  hope,  a 
reality  of  that  century,  and  of  its  early  years.  You  will  observe 
that  passengers  by  the  Eucla  railway  of  the  future  will  avoid  the 
tempestuous  Australian  Bight,  and  will  travel  to  the  Eastern 
Colonies  through  temperate  regions. 

At  present  the  railways  of  Western  Australia  include  a  line  of 
112  miles  (the  last  twenty  now  in  hand)  starting  from  Fremantle 
and  running  through  Perth,  and  on  to  Ouildford,  York,  and  Bever- 
ley, the  centres  of  agricultural  districts.  The  important  land  grant 
railway  of  220  miles  (as  to  which  I  have  mentioned  a  contract  has 
been  signed)  will  connect  Beverley  with  Albany,  and  give  through 
communication  from  this  port  of  call  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company's  steamers,  to  Perth  and  Fremantle,  thus  saving  the 
rough  passage  round  Cape  Leeuwin  in  a  coasting  steamer,  or  the  no 
less  rough  overland  journey  by  coach.  The  constructors  of  this  hue 
intend  to  utilise  their  estate,  and  make  their  profit,  by  bringing  out 
and  settling  emigrants  on  the  land  which,  to  the  extent  of  12,000  acres 
for  every  mile  of  railway  completed,  they  receive  in  payment  from 
the  Government.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  under- 
taking, if  successfully  carried  through  to  completion,  as  I  trust  it 
may  be,  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  Colony,  and  a  good  thing,  too, 
for  the  contractors  and  the  people  they  introduce.  There  is  a 
further  project  for  a  cross-country  line,  also  on  the  land-grant  system, 
from  Bnnbury — a  port  on  the  south-west  coast,  shipping  horses, 
agricultural  produce,  and  timber — to  Etticup  on  the  Beverley- 
Albany  line.  This  line  would  open  up  excellent  agricultural  lands. 
The  Oovemment  are  further  in  treaty  for  another  similar  rail- 
way, 200  miles  in  length,  firom  Guildford  to  Geraldton,  and  I  hope 
this  undertaking  will  shortly  be  arranged  for.  With  our  vast  territory 
and  limited  revenue,  it  seems  that  the  land-grant  system  of  railway 
construction  deserves  every  encouragement,  on  proper  and  prudent 
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conditions.  I  think  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony  concur  in  this 
Yiew.  There  is  a  second  open  line  of  Ooyernment  railway,  thirty- 
four  miles  long,  between  Geraldton  and  the  Northampton  lead 
mines,  and  funds  are  provided  for  a  branch  line  of  twenty-two 
miles  to  Newcastle  and  Northam,  in  the  fertile  Toodyay  valley,  for 
a  line  of  twenty  miles  from  Bunbury  inland,  and  for  a  tramway  of 
twelve  miles  from  Cossack,  the  port  of  Boebnrne,  the  capital  o{  the 
stock-raising  district  of  the  north-west.  Several  of  the  timber 
companies  of  the  south-west  district  own  and  work  railways  and 
tramways  of  twenty  miles  or  more  in  length. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  (considerable  amount  of  railway 
enterprise  on  foot  in  Western  Australia.  Railways  are  absolutely 
needed  to  develop  the  Colony,  for  the  good  land,  though  a  large 
total  in  the  aggregate,  is  a  tract  here  and  a  tract  there,  and  cannot 
be  worked  without  easy  and  cheap  means  of  communication. 

It  was  along  this  south  coast  of  the  Colony  that  Mr.  Eyre,  who 
had  been  an  AustraUan  explorer  long  before  he  was  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  had  a  terrible  walk.  One  of  his  party  was  murdered. 
The  other  day  some  bones  were  found  near  a  camping  place 
indicated  on  the  explorer*s  map.  Mr.  Eyre  wrote  that  he  had  no 
doubt  they  were  the  remains  of  his  hapless  companion  of  forty 
years  before.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  enter  upon  the 
interesting  and  brilliant  chapter  of  West  Australian  travel  and 
discovery.  But  I  must  just  say  that  South  Australia  has  always 
co-operated  most  cordially  and  liberally  with  my  own  Colony  in  the 
great  and  difficult  work  of  exploring  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

From  Adelaide  to  Eucla  and  Albany  is  still  '*  a  far  cry,"  but  the 
country  has  been  opened  up  by  the  Intercolonial  Telegraph  line, 
which  Western  Australia  owes,  like  so  many  other  of  its  good 
things,  to  my  distinguished  predecessor.  Sir  Frederick  Weld.  Our 
police  and  settlers  now  travel  easily  between  Eucla  and  Albany. 
Eucla  is  the  only  district  of  the  Colony  which  I  have  not  yet  visited ; 
but  it  is  hardly  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  justify  the  expense 
of  a  Governor's  journey. 

Passing  along  the  coast  westwards  we  come  to  Albany,  at  the 
head  of  King  George*s  Sound,  an  important  place  in  every  way. 
This  harbour  is  one  of  the  very  finest  in  all  Australia,  and  is 
important  to  all  Australia,  especially  in  time  of  war.  I  received 
the  other  day  from  my  distinguished  connection.  Sir  William 
Jervois,  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  and,  as  you  know,  a  very 
eminent  authority  on  matters  connected  with  fortification,  a 
paper  pointing   out,  amongst  other  things,   the   vital  necessity 
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of  seooring  King  George's  Bonnd  against  an  enemy.  It  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  this  ought  to  be  done,  and  done  at 
once.  Commissions  have  recommended  it ;  military  officers  have 
inspected  it,  and  have  pointed  out  the  exact  spot  where  the  fort 
should  be  buili  You  will  perceive,  by  glancing  at  the  map,  how 
snug  a  place  King  George's  Sound  would  be  for  an  enemy *b  iron- 
clad coaling  there,  and  sallying  forth  to  destroy  our  Australian  trade 
passing  close  by,  as  in  old  days  the  French  vessels  sallied  forth  from 
Mauritius,  and  made  havoc  with  our  East  Indiamen.  An  enemy's 
ship,  with  King  George's  Sound  for  its  harbour,  could,  if  not  taken 
by  our  cruisers,  do  us  damage  in  a  week  or  two  to  the  extent  of 
millions  sterling.  The  damage,  remember,  would  fall  on  the 
British  shipowner  and  underwriter,  more  than  on  the  colonists. 
Everyone  is  agreed  as  to  the  fort.  There  is  a  complete  chorus 
as  to  this,  but,  as  so  often  happens  in  such  matters,  a  profound 
silence  upon  the  question  of  providing  the  funds.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Imperial  risk  might  very  fairly  be  appealed  to,  as 
justifying  the  gift  of  the  guns,  and  that  the  fort  is  one  of  not  a 
few  pressing  matters  which  claim  the  early  and  earnest  attention 
of  the  different  Governments  of  Australia  from  a  Federal  point  of 
view. 

Albany  was  recently  visited  by  their  Boyal  Highnesses  Prince 
Albert  Victor  and  Prince  Geo^e  of  Wales,  and  West  Australians 
will  read  with  pleasure  the  very  kindly,  natural,  and  pleasant 
account  of  their  visit  which  their  Boyal  Highnesses  give  in  the 
current  number  of  the  English  lUustrated  Magazine.  Albany  is  a 
pretty  spot,  and  it  has,  I  think,  quite  the  finest  climate  in  a  continent 
of  fine  climates.  We  West  Australians  hold  our  own  particular 
climate  to  be  the  best  and  healthiest  in  the  world ;  and  I  believe 
we  are  nearly  right,  judged  by  the  very  practical  standard  of 
a  death  rate  of  14  per  1000.  The  climate  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Oolony  surpasses  in  health-giving  excellence  the  most 
favoured  spots  in  Southern  Europe.  Old  age  appears  almost  a 
matter  of  course.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  charm  of  the  light 
air ;  and  bright,  sunny  days  may  be  counted  on  for  nine  or  ten 
months  of  the  year,  with  very  occasional  exception.  The  winter 
rains  are  neither  bleak  nor  excessive,  and  a  hot  wind  for  a  few 
hours  now  and  then  in  summer  is  the  only  really  disagreeable 
feature.  Close  to  India  as  it  is.  Western  Australia  would  make  an 
excellent  sanitorium  for  Her  Majesty's  Indian  troops.  The  Bed 
sea  journey  and  the  cold  English  winter,  and  much  loss  of  life  and 
efficiency  resulting  therefrom,  would  be  avoided,  and  the  troops 
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colonred  trunks,  smootli  to  the  hand,  spring  a  hundred  feet  to 
the  first  branch.  It  is  not  their  absolute  size  only,  though  that  is 
great,  but  their  extreme  beauty  which  impresses  one.  They 
grow  wide  apart,  three  or  four  to  an  acre,  but  when  you  look  on 
high  you  perceive  that  the  branches  meet.  A  karri  forest  is  a 
natural  temple  of  the  noblest  architecture,  with  its  vista  of  living 
columns  roofed  by  the  graceful  spread  of  the  distant  and  flEur-reaching 
branches.  Karri  wood  is  beUeved  to  be  equal  to  jarrah,  and  is 
now  being  extensively  worked.  When  I  visited  the  Hamelin 
tunber  mills,  they  were  cutting  70  ft.  piles  for  a  pier  at  Hong  Kong. 
Jarrah  is  very  like  mahogany,  a  name  by  which  it  is  also  called. 
It  is  the  wood  in  universal  use  in  the  Colony  for  furniture,  and 
the  tables  and  cupboards  of  the  poorest  house  in  West  AustraUa 
have  a  solid  and  handsome  look. 

Nothing  is  more  enjoyable  than  a  journey  through  a  West 
Australian  forest.  The  long  day's  drive  in  the  light  air  and  bright 
sun,  with  shade  enough,  is  delicious  and  exhilarating.  When  the 
forest  is  open,  the  ground  is  covered  with  the  *<  bush  flowers  "  for 
which  Western  Australia  is  famed,  and  which  are  of  infinite 
variety  and  beauty.  How  shall  I  describe  them,  further  than 
by  saying  that  the  eye  rests  on  field  upon  field  of  cloth  of  gold 
or  purple,  of  endless  varieties  of  vivid  blossom,  which  must  be  seen 
to  be  believed.  The  afternoon  lights  and  shadows  of  the  forest 
would  deUght  Mr.  Euskin,  and  are  exquisite  to  common  eyes. 
These  eucalyptus  woods  are  filled  by  an  atmosphere  which  is  a 
reservoir  of  health  and  spirits.  If  the  traveller  does  not  reach  a 
house,  he  can  lie  down  on  the  ground  and  sleep  as  safely  as  in  his 
bed,  for  he  will  catch  no  cold  or  fever.  The  whole  face  of  this  south* 
western  part  of  the  Colony  may  be  said  to  be  thickly  wooded,  either 
by  dense  forests  or  more  open  timber,  or  smaller  trees  and  thickets. 
Bound  York,  Newcastle,  and  the  other  agricultural  centres,  the 
land  has  been  cleared  for  cultivation,  or  the  trees  have  been  <'  rung," 
so  that  they  have  died  and  ceased  to  impoverish  the  soil.  The 
timber  trade  is  carried  on  by  companies  enjoying  valuable  con- 
cessions from  the  Government.  It  is  capable  of  great  development, 
and  is  now  deservedly  attracting  attention.  Knowledge,  capital, 
and  enterprise  are  required  in  this  industry.  Failure  has 
sometimes  followed  the  lack  of  these  elements  of  success,  but 
there  are  fortunes  to  be  made  out  of  the  millions  of  magnificent 
trees  which  stand  waiting  for  the  axe.  The  best  authorities 
warrant  me  in  saying  that  our  timber  might  even  be  imported  to 
this  country  in  large  quantity  with  valuable  result.    There  is 
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no  pressiog  question  yet  of  forest  conservation  in  Western 
Australia,  but  even  with  our  vast  and  untouched  woods,  the  subject 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  Govemment,  and  the  manner  of 
working  should  be  watched  and  culpable  waste  prevented.  The 
sandalwood  found  in  the  mora  interior  parts  of  the  Colony  has  for 
some  years  been  a  valuable  export.  It  is  sent  to  China,  chiefly,  I 
believe,  to  be  burnt  in  the  temples.  Until  lately  it  commanded  a 
large  price ;  but  the  war  with  the  French  has,  for  the  present  at 
least,  dealt  the  trade  a  severe  blow.  Money  has  been  so  easily 
made  at  **  sandalwooding  "  that  agriculture  in  some  districts  has 
been  much  neglected  by  the  small  owners  of  land.  The  depression 
of  the  industry  will  not  be  an  unmixed  evil,  if  the  numbers  of  men 
and  teams  hitherto  travelling  the  forests  in  search  of  this  odorous 
wood  are  again  employed  upon  the  farma 

Having  begun  at  one  extremity  of  the  Colony,  we  have  been 
working  towards  the  centre,  which  we  now  approach.  Steaming 
past  Garden  and  Bottnest  Islands,  our  vessel  makes  for  Gages- 
roads,  the  Fremantle  anchorage.  Before  landing  at  Fremantle  I 
must  say  a  word  about  Bottnest.  This  island  has  for  many  years 
been  the  site  of  a  prison,  or  rather  a  reformatory  for  aboriginal 
natives.  Stealing  flour,  spearing  and  eating  settlers'  sheep,  killing 
each  other  out  of  tribal  custom,  or  in  their  frequent  fights — these 
are  the  ofifences  of  the  greater  number  of  the  hundred  or  so  natives 
who  may  be  found  in  Bottnest  from  all  parts  of  the  Colony.  The 
island  is  about  twelve  miles  long  by  two  miles  broad,  and  the  natives 
are  allowed  a  considerable  amount  of  liberty,  as  they  cannot  escape. 
They  are  occupied  in  gardening  and  farming  operations,  salt- 
making,  &c.  It  is  difficult  to  teach  a  hungry  native  that  he  must  not 
kill  a  settler's  sheep,  but,  though  Bottnest  is  a  place  of  very  lenient 
confinement,  natives  do  liot  like  it,  as  it  removes  them  from  their 
own  people  and  their  tribal  life,  and  I  think  they  are  gradually 
learning  the  difiference  between  meum  and  tuum.  With  regard  to 
many  of  their  murderings  and  speanngs  of  each  other,  the  custom 
of  their  tribe  is  stronger  than  any  law.  We  need  not  wonder  at  this, 
for  we  can  find  analogies  in  civilised  life.  What  is  duelling 
but  a  tribal  custom  which  no  law  can  put  down,  until  it  ceases 
to  be  a  tribal  custom  ?  When  an  Australian  native  dies  under 
certain  circumstances,  his  or  her  kinsman  must  take  some  other 
life  in  expiation.  This  is  very  dififerent  from  a  murder  of  the 
European  type,  for  it  is  the  fulfilment  of  a  strong  social  obligation 
which  it  would  be  considered  cowardly  to  avoid.  Sometimes — I  am 
happy  to  say,  rarely — a  white  man  is  murdered  by  natives.    There 
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is  no  iaribal  custom  here,  and  this  is  a  crime  of  more  ordinary  com- 
plexion. For  bond  fide  tribal  murders  natives  are  no  longer  hung ; 
they  are  sent  to  Bottnest.  It  is  a  pretty  island,  i^ith  a  chain  of 
lakes  in  the  centre,  its  coast  indented  with  charming  little  bays. 
There  is  here  excellent  sea-fishing  and  bathing,  and  what  is  more, 
good  shooting.  The  Governor  has  a  villa  on  the  island,  to  which 
he  retires  in  the  summer  months,  when  Perth  is  rather  hot.  The 
principal  bird  is  a  snipe.  It  is  not  an  English  snipe  or  much  like 
it,  but  it  is  capital  shooting  and  eating,  nevertheless.  There  are 
also  ducks  which  give  good  sport,  being  difficult  to  get,  and  some 
hares.  The  natives  are  very  useful,  though  there  is  something 
curious  in  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  going  out  shooting,  attended 
by  a  couple  of  murderers  to  carry  the  guns  and  the  game.  How- 
ever, I  have  always  found  them  very  merry  fellows,  and  not  bad 
company.  They  have  not  the  smallest  idea  that  they  have  done 
anything  morally  wrong  in  perpetrating,  just  because  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  their  tribe,  some  most  cold-blooded  and  atrocious  murder. 

We  now  step  upon  the  pier  of  Fremantle,  a  town  of  white  stone 
houses,  inhabited  by  some  5,000  people,  with  a  good  many  shops, 
merchants'  stores,  and  offices,  and  a  generally  busy  air,  for  it  has 
an  import  and  export  trade  of  about  a  million  sterling  a  year. 
The  anchorage  here  is  good,  being  protected  by  Bottnest  Island, 
and  some  rocks  and  reefs ;  and  by  retreating  into  **  Owen's 
Anchorage,^  a  mile  or  two  off,  vessels  are  perfectly  safe  in 
any  weather.  Fair  facilities  are  provided  for  working  and 
landing  cargo,  but  the  shipping  business  is  liable  to  be 
interfered  with  by  the  winter  gales.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
the  harbour  works,  which  have  been  designed  by  the  eminent 
engineer,  8ir  John  Goode,  and  on  which  £100,000  will  be  spent  out 
of  the  Public  Works  loan  before  mentioned,  the  total  ultimate  cost 
of  the  design  being  £242,000.  Sir  John  Coode  is  now  about  to  visit 
Western  Australia  to  finally  determine  the  details  of  the  works,  and 
the  undertaking  will  be  begun  in  a  few  months.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  Oolony  will  enable  the  balance 
of  the  cost  of  the  entire  design  to  be  very  shortly  provided.  Fre- 
mantle is  much  like  any  English  seaport  of  its  size  and  commerce, 
but  it  has  a  special  feature  in  the  great  stone  prison  of  the  Imperial 
convict  establishment,  conspicuous  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  behind 
the  town.  Happily,  the  convict  days  of  Western  Australia  have 
passed  away.  No  convict  has  been  sent  there  since  1868.  8?he 
Fremantle  gaol,  which  once  held  near  1,000  prisoners,  now  con- 
tains only  40  or  50  old  offenders,  most  of  whom  will  probably  end 
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their  days  there,  and  there  are  only  some  140  ticket-oMeave  men 
scattered  throngh  the  Colony.  The  nnmber  of  '<  expirees ''  is  still  con- 
siderable, but  most  of  them  are  good  citizens  who  have  long  ago 
effaced  their  stain.  The  worst  features  of  the  convict  period 
have  disappeared,  and  every  year  the  Colony  may  more  and  more 
be  said  to  be  inhabited,  for  all  practical  purposes,  by  a  normal 
community.  The  free  settlers  of  the  years  between  1829  and  1848, 
and  since,  have  remained  and  have  multiplied.  There  is  not  a 
town  or  district  without  many  excellent  and  respected  families  of 
this  class,  who  constitute  the  staple  of  the  community. 

There  is  now  a  good  deal  of  immigration  from  the  other  Colonies, 
and  the  Government  has  lately  devoted  £20,000  to  introducing 
emigrants  from  England.  The  old  stigma  is  removed,  and  we  may 
be  glad  that  it  is  so ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Colony,  if 
it  has  in  one  sense  paid  dearly  for  the  convicts  it  petitioned  for  in 
1850,  owes  them  much  in  many  respects.  They  made  roads  and 
constructed  bridges  far  and  wide.  At  Perth  they  built  a  very  hand- 
some Town  Hall,  which  was  presented  to  the  municipality  by  the 
Imperial  Government;  and  the  Governor,  at  least,  must  not  forget 
that  he  has  to  thank  them  for  a  comfortable  and  excellent,  and 
indeed  very  handsome.  Government  House.  An  <*  expiree  *'  cannot 
sit  in  the  Legislature,  though  he  may  vote  at  an  election  if  other- 
wise qualified.  He  appears  to  make  as  good  a  voter  as  anyone 
else,  and  there  is  no  separate  and  special  political  cohesion  or  party 
amongst  his  class.  The  politics  of  Western  Australia  run  in  very 
quiet  and  respectable  grooves,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
community  in  the  world  where  those  who  concern  themselves  with 
public  affairs  act  from  purer  motives,  and  in  a  more  conscientious 
manner.    But  I  meant  to  keep  politics  till  I  got  to  Perth. 

It  was  at  Fremantle  that  the  settlers  of  1829  landed,  under  the  first 
Governor  of  the  Colony,  Sir  James  Stirling.  There  are  still  survivors 
of  that  primitive  and  adventurous  time,  who  relate  how  the  beach 
was  strewn  mth  valuable  but  unsuitable  agricultural  implements  and 
household  furniture.  It  is  always  said  in  Western  Australia,  and  I 
believe  with  truth,  that  one  of  the  Governor's  sons,  then  a  child,  and 
now  a  gallant  admiral,  was  lodged  for  some  weeks  in  the  interior  of 
a  grand  piano,  the  machinery  being  removed  for  his  better  accom- 
modation. The  early  settler  had  to  turn  his  hand  to  everything. 
An  old  gentleman,  who  in  his  youth  was  on  the  staff  of  one  of  the 
first  Governors  of  Western  Australia,  told  me  that  his  principal  duty 
as  private  secretary  was  to  dig  in  the  gard^  1  Those  were  rough 
and  ready  days ;  the  Civil  Service  Ead  not  yet  received  the  polish 
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of  eompetitive  examination,  and  even  a  Governor  was  not  of 
necessity  a  man  of  letters.  It  is  related  of  one  of  my  predecessors 
that  in  the  course  of  the  composition  of  an  important  despatch  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  he  rang  the  bell  for  his  private  secretary,  in 
order  to  ask  the  question,  <<Oan  you  tell  me  how  many  'fa* 
there  are  in  *  dovetail '  ?  " 

The  pioneer  settlers  of  Western  Australia,  as  of  every  British 
Colony,  were  a  hardy  and  heroic  band.  Sir  James  Stirling  had 
difficult  times,  and  achieved  as  much  as  any  man  could.  He  was 
a  wise  and  esteemed  Oovemor,  and  his  memory  is  still  honoured 
in  the  Oolony. 

The  city  of  Perth,  twelve  miles  by  rail  from  Fremantle,  is  built 
upon  a  beautiful  spot,  by  a  noble  reach  of  the  Swan  Biver,  here  widen- 
ing into  a  large  lake.  There  are  only,  as  has  been  mentioned,  about 
6,000  people  in  it,  but  I  am  confident  that  some  of  its  lads  and 
lasses  will  live  to  see  that  number  increased  tenfold.  There  is  a 
charming  view  of  the  city  (we  must  so  call  it  because  there  is  a 
Bishop)  from  Mount  Eliza,  a  favourite  resort  of  the  citizens.  The 
Boman  Oatholic  cathedral,  a  big  white  edifice,  stands  on  a  lofty 
eminence.  The  Protestant  cathedral  is  less  conspicuous,  but  a 
new  one  is  building.  The  turrets  of  Government  House  are  seen 
amongst  the  trees  in  the  charming  gardens  by  the  water-side ;  and 
there  are  the  Pensioners'  Barracks  and  other  considerable  build- 
ings. But  the  chief  object  is  the  Town  Hall,  of  which  Perth  has 
reason  to  be  proud.  The  latitude  of  the  capital  of  Western  Aus- 
traUa  corresponds,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  Alexandria  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Perth  and  other  parts  of  the  Colony  were 
visited  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  some  years  ago,  in  the  course  of 
His  Boyal  Highnesses  memorable  Austrdian  tour. 

Now  that  we  are  at  the  seat  of  Government,  it  is  fitting  to  say 
something  about  the  poUtical  system  of  the  Colony.  The  local 
Parliament  is  called  the  Legislative  Council,  and  there  is  only  this 
one  Chamber.  The  Treasury  Bench  is  occupied  by  four  immovable 
officials,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Colony  are  also  nominated  by  the 
Crown  to  four  other  seats.  But  the  main  body  of  the  Legislature  con- 
sists of  sixteen  members,  elected  by  the  thirteen  electoral  districts. 
There  is  a  Speaker,  and  the  business  is  conducted  on  the  House  of 
Commons*  model  Our  little  Parliament  rightlyprides  itself  on  being 
one  of  the  best-behaved  Legislatures  in  the  world.  "  Scenes  '*  and 
obstruction  are  unknown,  and  business  goes  very  pleasanUy,  though 
each  electoral  member  is  a  free  lance,  and  owns  no  tie  except  to  his 
constituency.    It  will  be  perceived  that  the  Government  commands 
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uo  majority,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  oommanded  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons  by  the  Ministry  in  power.  No,  indeed !  The  proposals 
of  the  Governmdnt  of  Western  Australia  have  to  depend  on  their 
own  merits,  and  not  on  a  party  whip.  The  Treasury  Bench  is,  it 
is  trae,  irremovable,  but  the  business  has  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
face  of  a  double  majority  of  elected  members,  not  pledged  or  bound 
in  any  way  to  support  the  Government.  This  ''  hybrid  constitu- 
tion," as  it  is  sometimes  styled,  is  a  sort  of  half-way  house  between 
Grown  Government  and  free  institutions,  and  can  only  be  worked 
by  dint  of  tact  and  carefulness,  temper,  and  good  feeling,  on  both 
sides. 

The  Western  Australian  Constitution  has  been  called  '<  neither 
fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red-herring."  For  my  part,  I  think  it  a 
happy  discovery  for  Colonies  which  are  clearly  on  the  way  to 
responsible  Government,  but  have  "one  more  river  to  cross" 
before  they  can  enter  upon  the  promised  land.  I  am  quite  ready 
to  allow  that  it  is  not  a  constitution  in  which  any  Anglo-Saxon 
community  can  '<  rest  and  be  thankful  *'  for  good  and  all,  but  it  is 
a  great  advance  upon  the  Crown  colony  system,  for  the  elected  side 
of  the  Chamber  supplies  an  expression  and  touch  of  authorised 
and  responsible  pubUc  opinion,  the  want  of  which,  even  making  all 
allowance  for  the  invaluable  aid  of  the  Press,  must  be  a  hindrance 
to  any  Government.  In  the  words  of  the  Play,  I  may  say  of  the 
Governor  of  Western  Australia  that  he  has  "  not  too  much  power, 
but  just  power  enough."  The  Legislative  Council  acts  as  a  con. 
stitutional  basis  for,  and  check  upon,  his  executive  authority,  but  the 
direction  of  a&u's  remains  in  his  hands,  through  his  irremovable 
officers.  Under  Besponsible  Government,  as  you  know,  it  is  different. 
In  the  greater  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
South  AustraHa,  and  New  Zealand,  <*  le  roi  r^gne,  mais  ne  gouveme 
pas ;"  and  though,  no  doubt,  the  Governors  of  these  Colonies  fill 
very  elevated  and  dignified  posts,  in  which  their  talents  and 
energies  have  a  scope  and  influence  of  a  special  nature,  I  think 
that  the  work  of  the  Governor  of  Western  Australia  is  more  respon- 
sible and  interesting  in  some  respects.  Free  institutions  in 
Western  Australia  are  only  hindered  by  its  immense  territory  and 
scanty  population.  None  can  dispute  the  abstract  superiority  of 
these  institutions,  or  deny  that  they  are  the  natural  political  goal 
of  every  community  of  our  race  not  swamped  by  an  Asiatic  or 
other  population  clearly  not  in  a  condition  to  govern  itself.  That  a 
very  few  years  will  naturally  bring  about  Besponsible  Government 
in  Western  Australia  we  may  sincerely  hope  and  believe,  and  we 
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may    feel  sore  that  it  is  fully  teoognised  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government   to    posh   ahead    public    works,   immigration^    and 
industries,  and  otherwise  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  fit  the 
Colony  to  receive,  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  institutions  such  as 
are    enjoyed   by    the  wealthier  and  more  populated   States    of 
Australia.    To  make  the  change  just  now  would  probably  be  prejudi- 
cial)  and  I  believe  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Legislature^ 
and  of  most  colonists  of  ''  light  and   leading.''     Any  reference 
by  me  to  political  matters  would  be  very  incomplete  and  un> 
gracious,  if  I  did  not  in  the  warmest  manner  express  my  sense 
of  the   invaluable   assistance,  and  the  hearty  and  harmonious 
co-operation,   extended   to  me  by  the    members  of  the    Legis- 
lative  Oouncil,  in  and  out  of  session,  from  the  day  I  assumed  the 
government,    nearly    two  years  ago.    The  Legislature    and    the 
Governor  can  have  but  one  object  at  heart,  namely,  the  good  of  the 
Colony.    In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,   a    very    little 
common  sense   and  consultation  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that 
there  is  only  one  practical  and  desirable  course  of  action  in  any 
given  matter.     In  the  hundredth  case,  a  courteous   difference  of 
opinion  is    nothing   more  tbian  a  dash  of  salt  into  the  bowl  of 
politics,  and  saves  it  from  insipidity,  without  introducing  bitter- 
ness.     My  aim,  fully  approved,  as  I  believe,  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  has  been,  and  will  be,  to  make  the  short    period 
yet  to  pass  before  West  Australians  can  take  over  the  whole 
management  of  their  affairs  as  tolerable  and  acceptable  to  the 
people  as  possible,  by  interpreting  and  working  the  present  consti- 
tution in  a  hberal  way,  to  the  very  utmost  extent  compatible  with 
good  government.     In  connection  with  politics  it  should  be  men- 
tioned   that   the    Colony  enjoys  the  advantage  of  an  excellent 
education  law,  and  that  the  smallest  centre  of  population  may 
boast  its  Government  school. 

Perth  is  a  pleasant  little  city,  offering  its  residents  a  considerable 
amount  of  social  enjoyment  for  its  size,  the  best  of  boating  and 
bathing  on  its  magnificent  water,  and  as  many  forest  rides  and 
pic-nics  as  one  has  a  mind  to.  Town  lots  have  already  risen  to  a 
very  high  price,  and  the  buildings  and  business  of  the  place  are 
increasing  fast. 

Setting  out  by  rail  for  the  eastern  districts,  we  come  first  to 
Guildford.  Here  are  held  the  annual  shows  of  the  Western 
Australian  Agricultural  Society.  They  occur  in  November,  and 
at  the  last  exhibition,  which  I  attended,  a  really  excellent 
collection  of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses,  and  of  stock  and  produce 
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ge&firalljy  was  got  together.  I  noticed  a  testimony  to  the  fertility 
of  West  Australian  soil  in  the  shape  of  the  following  card,  which 
a  poetical  gardener  had  placed  on  a  big  cabbage : — 

' '  Dramhead  "  ia  my  name, 
Twenty-nine  ponndA  I  weigh : 
If  you  don't  belieTe  me, 
Come  and  rue  me  np  I 

Guildford  is  on  the  winding  Swan  Biver,  and  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  viUages,  with  its  vineyards  and  surrounding  farms,  and 
a  rich  red  soil.  The  train  passes  on  tQ  the  steep  gradients  of  the 
Darling  ranges,  beyond  which,  ninety  miles  inland,  lies  York,  a  pic- 
turesquely-situated town,  the  chief  place  of  these  parts.  In  this 
neighbourhood,  and  elsewhere  in  the  older  districts  of  the  Colony, 
are  many  farmsteads,  which  their  owners  may  well  be  proud  of. 
They  represent  years  of  unremitting  toil  and  courageous  struggle 
with  many  difficulties.  In  some  of  these  pleasant  homes  you  may 
find  the  grey-haired,  sturdy,  early  settler  of  Governor  Stirling's  or 
Governor  Hutt's  day,  still  strong  and  hale,  after  nearly  half  a 
century  of  colonisation,  now  resting  from  his  labours,  enjoying 
increasing  comforts  and  easier  circumstances,  while  fche  him  or 
the  sheep-station  is  looked  to  by  the  stalwart  sons.  The  provincial 
towns  of  Western  Australia  are  but  what  we  should  call  villages.  But 
in  each  of  them  you  will  find  a  municipality  doing  good  work,  and  a 
small  but  well-ordered  community  of  thrifty,  hardworking  heads  of 
families,  the  poorest  of  them  earning  an  honourable  and  sufficient 
livelihood  for  themselves  and  those  belonging  to  them.  Western 
Australia  is  more  homely,  more  like  the  old  country,  in  its  ways 
of  town  and  rural  life,  and  the  habits  of  its  people,  than  the  other 
Colonies  of  the  Australian  Continent*  Each  little  township 
resembles  an  English  village  in  its  social  system,  rather  than 
the  assortment  of  stray  atoms  which  go  to  make  up  similar 
communities  in  such  bustling,  ever-changing  States  as  Victoria 
or  New  Zealand.  Ties  of  kindred  are  numerous  and  much 
thought  of  in  Western  Australia ;  feunilies  in  which  the  grandsire 
was  one,  of  the  bold  pioneer  founders  of  the  Colony,  have  dwelt  side 
by  side  all  their  Uves ;  and  the  people  generally  have  preserved  a 
unity  and  friendly  feeling  most  pleasant  to  encounter,  and  social 
characteristics  natural  and  agreeable  in  their  unaffectedness,  sim- 
plicity, and  heartiness.  Life  in  Western  Australia  has  a  charm 
which  is  missing  from  the  brand-new,  shifting,  and  disjointed 
communities  of  the  wealthier  Colonies. 

If  you  visit  the  sheep-stations  at  shearing-time,  you  will  be 
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itrnck  with  the  weight  of  the  fleeces.  The  pastoral  lands  leased 
from  the  Crown  embrace  of  course,  some  poor  tracts,  but  their 
extent  is  immense,  and  there  are  ample  and  well-grassed  areas,  and 
such  favoured  spots  as  the  Irwin  Biver,  near  Dongarra,  where  I  rode 
through  the  finest  natural  pasture  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  The  Spanish 
aboriginal  mission  of  New  Norcia,  on  the  Victoria  Plains,  which 
pays  the  Government  £1,000  a  year  for  its  grazing  rights,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  establishments  of  the  sort  in  the  world.  It  is 
presided  over  by  iiie  good  and  revered  Bishop  Salvado,  assisted  by 
a  number  of  Benedictine  brethren,  reverend  and  lay.  Here  you 
may  see  a  mediaeval  monastery,  with  its  religious  and  laborious  life 
in  chapel  and  in  field.  Wheat,  grapes,  olives,  figs,  and  all  manner 
of  produce  are  cultivated  on  the  extensive  farms.  Australian 
natives  not  only  sing  in  church  or  study  in  school,  but  are  engaged, 
side  by  side  with  the  monks,  in  agriculture  and  various  industries, 
besides  playing  the  violin  and  other  instruments  in  the  Mission 
band,  and  cricket  in  the  Mission  eleven,  which  visits  Perth  for  an 
occasional  match,  and  is  generally  victorious.  The  New  Norcia 
Mission  merits  much  more  notice  than  time  allows  me  to  give  it. 
Its  philanthropic  and  practical  work  among  the  aborigines  of  the 
Colony  has  now  been  carried  on  for  more  than  a  generation. 
Year  by  year,  with  infinite  pains,  labour,  and  expense,  it  turns  a 
number  of  the  natives  into  Christian  and  civilised  beings.  The 
Australian  aboriginal  is  a  difficult,  and,  unless  caught  very  young, 
is  generally  considered  a  hopeless  subject  for  the  missionary ;  but 
the  good  Bishop  and  his  Benedictines  persevere,  and  succeed  too, 
in  their  devoted  and  admirable  work.  From  what  has  been  said,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  have  accomplished  much,  and  certainly  more 
than  any  other  similar  organisation  in  Australia.  The  first  principle 
of  the  work  at  New  Norcia  ib  that  it  shall  go  beyond  schooling  and 
religious  teaching.  I  have  known  a  full-blooded,  low-type  savage 
go  out  from  this  noble  mission  into  civilised  life,  not  only  a  good 
Christian  but  an  expert  telegraphist. 

Leaving  the  central  districts,  and  embarking  again  at  Fre- 
mantle,  we  now  steam  further  north  to  Geraldton,  which  we 
reach,  if  we  are  fortunate,  in  something  less  than  twenty-four 
hours.  Here  we  may  have  a  delightfal  drive  through  the  fertile 
grain  district  of  the  Greenough  Flats,  soon  to  be  traversed  by  a 
railway,  and  go  forty  miles  to  Dongarra,  a  little  port  with  interests  of 
its  own.  Starting  in  another  direction,  we  go  by  rail  thirty-four 
miles  to  Northampton,  and  visit  lead  ilnd  copper  mines.  Never  was 
there  more  magnificent  lead  than  in  these  Northampton  mines, 
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bat,  nnfortonately,  the  ore  is  now  at  Bach  a  low  price  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  shipping.  The  newly-opened  copper  lodes  promise  very  well. 
Western  Aosfaralia  has  andoabtedly  great  mineral  wealth.  In 
addition  to  this  copper  and  lead,  the  indications  of  tin  in  the  soath, 
and  of  gold  oyer  a  large  tract  of  the  far  north,  are  so  clear,  aban- 
dant,  and  enooaraging,  as  to  render  it  almost  certain  that  time  and 
further  examination  will  lead  to  valaable  discoyeries.  At  the  back 
of  this  Champion  Bay  district  the  sheep  stations  stretch  away  far 
and  wide.  I  do  not  sappose  there  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a 
more  loyal,  genial,  hearty,  and  hospitable  population  than  that  of 
Champion  Bay.  The  Queen's  representatiye  who  yisits  Geraldton 
and  "  the  Flats "  must  needs  have  a  good  constitution.  Some 
thirty  years  ago,  one  of  my  predecessors,  Goyemor  Fitzgerald,  was 
speared  by  sayages  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  my  trayels,  the  risk 
has  been  from  champagne,  offered  in  Her  Majesty's  name  at  eleyen 
in  the  morning  (it  would  be  treason  to  refuse  1),  followed  by  mid-day 
and  eyening  banquets,  at  which  one  can  neyer  quite  decide  which  is 
the  most  delicious,  the  wild  turkey  at  the  head  of  the  table,  or  the 
turkey  of  common  life  at  the  foot. 

Continuing  our  northern  tour,  about  fifteen  hours'  steaming 
along  a  rather  picturesque  coast  brings  us  to  the  remarkable  ocean 
gateway  of  Steep  Point.  Here  our  rolling  boat  escapes  in  a  few 
minutes  from  the  long  wayes  of  the  Pacific,  which  nearly  always 
runs  high  at  this  spot,  to  the  lake-like  waters  of  Shark's  Bay,  a  large 
inland  or  land-locked  sea,  as  you  will  discern  from  the  map.  The 
shallow  waters  of  Shark's  Bay  are  dredged  for  pearls  and  pearl-shells 
by  some  sixty  neat  and  well-equipped  cutters.  This  mosquito  fleet 
was  a  yery  pretty  sight,  as  it  sailed  out  from  its  anchorage  by  one 
of  the  shifting  camps  of  the  pearlers,  to  meet  our  steamer  on  a 
loyely  summer  morning.  We  haye  now  got  into  altogether  a  dif. 
ferent  region  of  the  Colony.  The  soil  is  good,  but  the  climate  is 
too  dry  for  agriculture,  and  the  scant  population  occupies  itself  with 
stock-raising  on  the  inland  pastures,  and  in  the  pearl  fishery.  In 
the  latter,  at  Shark's  Bay,  Chinese  are  employed  to  work  the  boats 
and  dredges.  Further  north,  the  pearls  and  pearl-shells  are 
obtained  by  diying,  the  diyers  being  aboriginal  natiyes  of  the 
Colony.  The  export  of  pearls  and  diells  amounts  to  a  yalue  of 
about  £50,000  a  year.  Till  my  yisit  a  few  months  ago,  no  Goyemor 
of  the  Colony  had  eyer  been  to  Shark's  Bay.  It  is  a  small  com- 
munity, leading  a  rough  and  hard  life,  but  in  an  exquisite  climate. 
I  landed  in  one  of  the  pearling  cutters.  The  boat  could  not  quite 
reach  the  shore,  and  I  was  just  mounting  the  shoulders  of  the 
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Chinaman  who  had  been  detailed  to  carry  me,  when  a  brawny 
pearler  declared  that  the  Goyernor  of  the  Colony  should  be  carried  by 
an  Englishman,  and,  all  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  jumped  into  the  water, 
and  bore  me  off  triumphanUy.  Not  here,  but  on  tibe  diving  grounds 
further  north,  a  remarkable  oyster  was  fished  up  last  season.  It 
contained  a  perfect  pearl  cross,  consisting  of  nine  well-shaped 
pearls,  about  as  large  as  peas,  adhering  together  in  that  exact  form. 
Its  possessor  will  wear  the  only  natural  pearl  cross  ever  found,  or 
perhaps  likely  to  be  found,  and  a  high  value  is  set  upon  it  as  a 
unique  curiosity.  The  gentleman  in  whose  hands  it  was  when  I  saw  it, 
told  me  it  was  hoped  that  the  Pope  would  buy  this  miraculous  cross. 
Touching  at  the  settlements  at  the  mouths  of  the  Gascoigne 
and  Fortescue  Rivers— where  we  find  a  few  houses  and  stores 
of  corrugated  iron,  and  large  piles  of  wool-bales  from  the 
inland  sheep-stations  stacked  in  the  open  on  the  river  bank, 
we  round  the  north-west  Cape,  and  drop  anchor  at  Cossack, 
where  are  more  wool-bales,  and  a  more  regular  and  important 
township.  Eight  miles  inland  lies  Roeburne,  the  centre  of  the 
trade  of  this  large  and  successful  pastoral  region.  It  is  a 
small  township,  but  there  is  a  bank  and  stores,  and  a  good  deal  of 
business  doing  in  station  supplies,  &c.  I  was  there  in  the  shearing 
season,  and  sitting  in  the  verandah  of  the  Government  Resident's 
house,  we  watched  the  succession  of  teams  winding  over  the  plains, 
bringing  the  bales  to  the  port  of  shipment.  Here  are  plenty  of 
kangaroos,  and  a  hunting  party  going  out  in  the  early  morning 
will  kill  eight  or  ten  before  breakfast.  To  ride  down  a  kangaroo 
without  dogs  is  an  exciting  and  not  always  soeoeisfnl  chase, 
especially  when  the  ground  is  a  little  rough.  At  anchor  off  Cossack 
or  in  the  mangrove  creek  (for  we  have  now  got  to  the  region  of 
mangroves),  you  will,  at  the  proper  season,  find  the  pearling 
schooners  shipping  their  native  divers,  before  sailing  for  the 
different  banks  along  the  coast.  If  you  very  much  object  to 
cockroaches,  do  not  go  on  board  a  West  Australian  pearling 
schooner,  unless  it  has,  as  is  sometimes  done,  very  recently  been 
sunk  to  cleanse  it.  The  engagement  and  employment  of  the  native 
divers  is  carefully  supervised  by  the  Government,  and  the  vessels 
are  visited  and  controlled  by  an  Inspector  in  a  Government 
schooner.  It  is  a  rough  calling,  this  pearl  fishing,  and  there  are 
rough  men  in  it.  But  the  divers  are,  as  a  rule,  treated  very  kindly, 
and  much  improve  their  savage  condition  by  engaging  in  the 
fishery.  There  are  large  sheep-stations  in  the  Roeburne  district, 
running  up  to  60,000  sheep  or  so. 
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Steaming  along  the  xLOttk-west  coast  for  another  five  hundred 
miles,  we  come  to  King  Sound,  with  its  tide-rips  looking  like  long 
lines  of  breakers  ahead.  There  is  a  forty-foot  tide  here,  and  the  rash 
and  strength  of  the  currents  most  be  seen  to  be  believed.  Among 
the  boiling  whirlpools  whidh  beset  the  islands  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Sound,  our  steamer  can  scarcely  hold  her  own ;  but  we  make 
our  way,  and  some  sixty  miles  of  calm  water  brings  us  to  Derby,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Eitzroy  Biver.  We  are  now  in  the  newest  and 
most  recently  opened  part  of  the  Colony,  the  Kimberley  district, 
the  excellent  pastures  of  which  were  only  discovered  five  years  ago. 
Between  King  Somid  and  Cambridge  Oulf  on  the  South  Australian 
boundary,  and  inland  between  the  Fitzroy  and  the  Ord  Bivers, 
millions  of  acres  have  been  lately  leased  from  the  Government,  and 
the  occupation  of  the  district  is  making  good  progress.  Sheep  are 
being  shipped  in  large  numbers  from  the  Eastern  Colonies,  and 
herds  of  cattle  are  being  driven  over  from  Qaeensland.  For  the 
last  two  seasons,  parties  of  our  surveyors  have  been  out  exploring 
and  marking  off  the  new  country,  and  the  record  of  their  journeys 
is  most  interesting,  especially  the  fact  that  strong  indications  of 
gold  have  been  found  over  a  large  area  about  the  Ord  Biver.  Any- 
one who  has  a  desire  to  see  a  town  in  its  very  first  infancy  should 
make  a  journey  to  Derby,  as  I  did  in  October  last  I  took  up  with 
me  the  first  doctor  and  Church  of  England  clergyman  who  had  ever 
visited  the  district  (I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  Church  of  Bome 
was  before  us),  and  the  first  service  of  our  Church  conducted  by  a 
clergyman  was  held  in  the  lock-up,  in  which  I  had  the  evening 
before  been  entertained  at  a  public  banquet,  and  had  spent  some 
very  agreeable  hours  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  white  inhabitants 
of  the  toWn  and  district,  about  twenty-five  in  number.  I  really 
believe  that  if  a  Governor  of  Western  Australia  were  to  visit  Weld 
Springs — which  is  400  miles  from  anywhere  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  and  is  a  charming  oasis  abounding  with  kangaroos  and 
pigeons,  never  seen,  I  believe,  except  by  the  traveller  who  discovered 
it — there  would  somehow  or  other  be  a  public  banquet  on  the 
occasion.  Beyond  a  quadrangle  of  neat  wooden  buildings,  tenanted 
by  the  Oovernment  Besident  and  the  police,  Derby  as  yet  consists 
only  of  a  few  small  huts  and  tents  scattered  among  the  Eucalyptus 
and  Baobab  trees.  But  it  will  grow,  and  that  soon.  This  whole 
district  will  prosper  and  go  ahead,  and  is  expected  to  become 
an  extensive  and  successful  stock-raising  area.  Until  the  con- 
ditions of  the  special  climate  and  pasturage  are  fully  understood, 
there  must  be  occasional  losses  and  reverses.     The  Kimberley 
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district  is  unsuitable  for  the  small  pioneer  class  of  settlers.     The 
land  requires  to  be  held  and  worked  in  large  blocks  by  capitalists. 

In  the  Eimberley  district  you  may  see,  without  journeying  to 
the  back  country,  the  life  of  aboriginal  Australian  natives  in  all  its 
simplicity  and  savagery.  Driving  up  the  Fitzroy  (my  vehicle  was 
the  first  carriage  which  ever  travelled  the  country),  I  came  upon  a 
number  of  native  women  and  children  among  the  trees  on  the  river 
bank.  They  were  sitting  and  chattering  in  tiie  shade,  the  children 
running  and  playing  by  the  water-side,  much  as  women  and 
children  anywhere  else,  only  no  one  could  steal  their  clothes  while 
bathing,  for  they  had  none  ;  nor  did  they  go  back  to  any  hotel,  nor 
anywhere,  to  tea,  for  their  present  home  was  just  where  they  were, 
under  the  trees.  Who  shall  say  that  they  were  much  to  be  pitied  I 
With  the  thermometer  at  120°,  would  not  the  most  civilised  person  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  the  burden  laid  upon  his  back  by  his  tailor ;  and 
what  need  of  a  roof  under  a  cloudless  sky  ?  Presently,  a  lean 
warrior  returned  from  the  hunt,  Epear  in  hand.  By  the  help  of  a 
policeman  stated  to  have  made  progress  in  the  tongue  of  the 
district,  we  attempted  to  converse  with  him,  but  I  don't  think  we 
succeeded  in  exchanging  many  ideas.  He  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  sliilling,  but  we  gave  him  a  bit  of  tobacco,  and  went 
on  our  way.  After  leaving  us,  I  noticed  that,  instead  of  walking  a 
few  yards  round  a  pool  of  the  river,  he  waded  slowly  into  it,  lifting 
his  arms  till  the  water  reached  his  chin,  when  he  struck  out  and 
swam  towards  the  bank  where  the  women  and  children  were.  Now, 
there  were  alligators  in  that  pool ;  but  when  afterwards  I 
mentioned  this  as  an  instance  of  native  fearlessness  and  laziness, 
a  settler,  who  knew  the  natives  well,  told  me  that  very 
likely  this  warrior  went  through  the  water  for  good  reason, 
namely,  to  do  away  with  the  unlucky  influence  engendered  b^ 
talking  to  a  white  man.  The  best  boomerang  or  "  kylie  "  throwing 
I  ever  saw  was  in  the  Eimberley  district.  The  way  the  thrower 
made  the  weapon,  or  toy,  for  such  it  rather  is  with  them,  execute 
its  birdlike  wheeling  flight  without  striking  the  trees,  and  at  last 
fall  at  his  feet,  was  really  marvellous. 

We  have  now  made  a  complete  circuit,  with  expeditions  to  the 
interior,  from  the  South  Australian  boundary  at  Euola  to  the  South 
Australian  boundary  near  Cambridge  Gulf,  where  a  town  has  yet 
to  be  founded,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  there  is  much  good  sugar  land,  with  a  climate  suited 
to  that  most  valuable  product.  I  will  conclude  with  some  general 
remarks  on  the  Colony  as  a  field  for  capital  and  labour. 
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As  a  field  for  oapitftl,  employed  with  boldness  and  shrewdness,  I 
hold  there  are  few  parts  of  the  world  where  such  good  openings 
still  present  themselyes  as  in  Western  Australia.     Stock-raising 
on  pastures  leased  from  the  Crown,  the  timber  trade,  the  purchase 
and  sale  and  occupation  in  various  ways  of  rural  and  town  lands — 
in  each  of  these,  and  in  other  branches  of  Colonial  enterprise, 
there  is  much  to  be  done,   much  unattempted   as   yet,    in    a 
Colony  where  large  sums  of  money   hare  not   frequently  been 
invested.    As  I  have  said,  the  capitalists  are  just  beginning  to 
find  us  out,  and  now  is  the  time  for  those  who  wish  to  be  the 
first.    Nor  is  it  to  large  capitalists  only  that  we  offer  a  wide  and 
profitable  field.    A  large  capitalist  may  do  well  anywhere,  if  he 
has  the  wit ;  but  there  are  not  many  parts  of  the  world  which 
hold  out  such  inducement  to  the  smiJl  capitalist,  the  poor  gentle- 
man, as  Western  Australia.    If  I  were  to  speak  my  own  belief — 
and  could  do  so  without  appearing  to  puff  my  own  Colony  at  the 
expense  of  others — I  would  say  that  the  settler  with  from  £500  to 
£2,000  or  £8,000,  is  more  like  to  do  well  in  Western  Australia  at 
present  than  in  any  other  country  I  know.     He  will  not  find 
himself  crowded  out  by  big  men,  but  will  be  able  to  obtain  a 
footing  in  industries  which,  elsewhere,  no  one  who  had  not  a  much 
larger  capital  would  dream  of  entering.    Ifr  is  a  distinctive  feature 
of  Western  Australia  that  it  still  offers  a  very  promising  field  to 
persons  of  this  class,  always  supposing  that  they  are  willing  and 
able  to  work  and  to  wait,  that  they  are  possessed  of  a  fair  amount 
of  shrewdness  and  judgment,  and  that  they  do  not  expect  too 
much.    Folly  and  inexperience  lead  to  loss  and  ruin  just  as  quickly 
here  as  elsewhere. 

With  many  fertile  traoto,  with  ito  timber  and  its  minerals,  and 
mth  a  population  of  only  82,000 — bn  less  than  peoples  the  barren 
Bed  Sea  coasts— scattered  over  a  million  square  miles,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  Western  Australia  has  room  and  to  spare  for  many  times 
its  present  complement  of  settlers.  It  has  as  yet  been  scarcely  tried 
— as  it  will  I  hope  be  tried  by  the  contractors  for  the  new  land  grant 
railways — on  any  sound  scheme  and  considerable  scale,  as  a  field 
for  the  emigration  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  local  Government 
is  now  specially  moving  and  making  efforts  to  maintain  a  steady 
influx  of  honest  workers  of  this  description,  and  there  is  a  good 
opening  for  them,  both  in  town  and  country.  It  is  true  there  are 
many  barren  tracts  in  Western  Australia.  K  there  were  not,  it 
could  sustain  60,000,000  people,  instead  of  the  2,000,000  or  so 
which  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  one  day  feed.     In 
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this  vast  territory,  the  occnrrence  even  of  good  patches  of  agricnl- 
tnral  soil  at  intervals  means,  in  the  aggregate,  farm  land  sufficient 
for  many  thousands  of  families.  The  temperate  and  healthy 
zones  are  becoming  well  civilised  and  settled,  nearly  all  round  our 
habitable  globe,  except  in  localities  which  present  more  barriers  to 
colonisation  than  any  which  exist  in  Western  Australia.  Capital 
and  labour  have  now  to  wrestle  somewhat  for  themselves  in  the 
more  fiebvoured  regions  of  the  world,  which  have  long  been  their 
accustomed  resort.  The  Colony  which  has  claimed  your  attention 
to-night,  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  few  remaiiiing  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  in  which  there  is  still  ample,  almost  boundless, 
scope  for  enterprise  and  settlement.  It  has  had,  and  still  has, 
its  drawbacks ;  but  most  of  them  are  being  fast  surmounted,  as 
its  ample  territory  and  varied  resources,  till  now  hardly  known, 
become  more  accessible  and  developed,  both  by  private  enterprise 
and  by  the  energetic  prosecution  of  public  works  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  as  the  wealthier  and  more  settled  Australian  States 
fill  up  towards  the  level  of  old  communities. 

To  sum  up,  Western  Australia  is  not,  and  may  never  be,  an 
El  Dorado — the  present  generation  has  seen  such — ^where  the 
fortune  of  a  lifetime  is  to  be  got  together  in  a  few  years;  but,  if 
it  does  not  offer  rapid  affluence,  neither  does  it,  I  think,  offer  the 
sort  of  ruin  which  is  generally  the  reverse  of  this  golden  chance. 
If  any  class  of  emigrant,  whether  he  be  capitalist  or  whether  he  be 
worfanan,  does  not  maintain  himself  there  with  ease  and  comfort 
in  his  state  of  life,  it  will  almost  always  be  his  own  fault.  I  say 
«  almost  always,"  because  I  fear  there  is  a  zero  everywhere  for  the 
unlucky  man  who,  with  every  virtue  and  every  opportunity  under  the 
sun,  fails  in  everything.  I  believe  that  Western  Australia's  day  is 
at  hand,  and  that  it  will,  before  long,  become  a  favourite  tesort 
of  considerable  numbers  of  those  of  our  people  who  are  crowded 
out  at  home,  and  who  desire  to  try  for  better  fortunes  in 
England-beyond-the-sea.  I  believe  that,  within  the  next  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  thousands  of  immigrants  will  land  in  that  Colony, 
earning  their  bread  easily  from  the  moment  they  set  foot  on  its 
shores,  a  large  proportion  of  them  achieving  an  independent 
position  in  due  time. 

Discussion. 

The  Chairman:  I  will  now  call  upon  Sir  Frederick  Weld, 
Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  to  speak  on  the  interesting 
paper  we  have  just  heard. 
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Sir  Fbbdbbiok  A.  Wbld,  E.G.M.O.  :  Toar  Boyal  Highness, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  have  been  asked,  as  a  late  Governor  of 
Western  Anstralia,  to  make  some  remarks  by  way  of  opening  the 
discussion  of  this  evening.  The  able  and  interesting  paper  that  has 
jnst  been  read  to  as  by  Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome  renders  that 
task  easy,  because  he  has  not  left  me  much  to  say.  Western 
Australia  was  my  first  Governorship,  and  at  the  time  I  took  it  Lord 
Granville,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  was 
good  enough  to  say  that  he  had  selected  me  for  the  position  because 
the  Colony  was  in  a  position  of  crisis.  The  transportation  of  con- 
victs had  ceased,  and  with  it  was  ceasing  the  expenditure  and 
convict  labour  on  which  in  too  large  a  degree  Western  Australia 
had  depended.  I  set  myself  to  the  task.  I  went  about  the  country, 
and  travelled  on  horseback  some  7,000  miles,  part  of  it  on  one 
occasion  with  a  broken  rib  and  other  injuries,  which  makes  an 
impression  on  one's  memory.  I  am  glad  on  this  occasion  to  have 
the  opportunity,  even  though  I  should  be  able  to  add  extremely 
little,  to  express  my  continued  sympathy  with  Western  Australia — 
a  country  in  which  I  have  lived  many  years,  and  from  the  people 
of  which  Colony  I  received  much  kindness.  A  more  hospitable  set 
of  people — ^particularly  acceptable  in  travelling  through  a  rough 
country — I  never  met.  I  set  to  work,  as  I  have  said,  to  see  what 
could  be  done,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  resources  of  the 
country.  I  began  by  putting  the  first  steamer — ^by  subsidising  the 
first  steamer  ever  seen  on  the  coast.  I  sent  out  exploring  expedi- 
tions, made  some  800  miles  of  telegraph  wire,  began  a  railway,  and 
did  various  other  public  works,  but  not  on  the  scale,  no  doubt^  on 
which  the  present  Governor  does  them.  We  were  humble  beginners 
in  trying  to  save  the  country  from  what  seemed  almost  like 
imminent  collapse,  and  of  course  in  those  days  the  Colonial  Office, 
doubting  really  whether  the  Colony  could  go  on  or  not,  was  very 
chary — and  properly  so— in  allowing  us  to  borrow.  I  am  grateful 
for,  and  feel  flattered  by,  the  kind  words  which  His  BxceUency  has 
used  towards  me,  and  I  am  still  more  pleased  to  hear  from  him  the 
very  great  success  which  has  attended  the  growth  of  the  Colony. 
The  seed,  to  some  extent,  however  modestly,  I  left  scattered  in  that 
country.  I  find  the  country  now  able  to  undertake  great  works — 
works  which  I  myself  looked  forward  to  in  the  dim  future  as  works 
which  the  Colony  ought  to  undertake  when  it  was  capable  of  them. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  many  of  them — certainly  all  those  regarding 
which  I  am  capable  of  expressing  an  opinion— are  the  works  most 
suited  and  most  advantageous  to  the  country.    I  will  instance  the 
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harbour  works.  It  was  supposed  in  my  day  that  the  Fremantle 
Harbour  works  could  be  executed  for  a  small  sum  of  money.  Of 
course,  that  idea  was  preposterous.  Even  so  lon^  ago  as  that  I 
advocated  that  Sir  John  Ooode  should  be  consulted ;  he  has  been 
consulted,  and  you  are  about  to  remedy  a  great  want.  All  that  fine 
range  of  coast  was  without  a  single  good  harbour.  If  you  get  the 
money,  as  you  now  can,  you  can  do  nothing  better  for  the  Colony 
than  to  make  that  harbour.  You  are  about  to  do  so.  Beyond 
that,  you  are  about  to  make,  what  to  me  was  a  dream  of  the  future 
— ^you  are  going  to  make  a  line  from  Albany  to  Perth  and  Fremantle. 
The  last  journey  I  ever  undertook  in  the  Colony  was  to  look  at  the 
country  a  Httle  to  the  eastward  of  the  present  road,  to  see  where 
that  was  feasible,  and  where  there  was  the  agricultural  land  to  feed 
the  railway.  I  entirely  agree  that  the  want  of  the  country  is  popu- 
lation. I  have  always  held  that  a  Colony  may  safely  borrow  if  the 
Colony  can  increase  its  population.  If  you  have  100,000  men  and 
you  borrow  £100,000,  and  if  you  introduce  50,000  or  100,000  more 
men,  you  reduce  the  debt  in  proportion,  because  a  man  becomes  at 
once  a  producer  and  a  taxpayer.  It  is  always  safe  to  borrow  if  you 
increase  your  population  in  proportion,  and  that  is  the  only  weak 
point  I  see  in  Western  Australia.  I  should  not  have  made  bold  to 
say  so,  except  that  the  Governor  has  already  shown  that  he  entirely 
agrees  in  that  view.  The  question  arises,  can  you  get  this  popula- 
tion in  Western  Australia  ?  I  agree  with  Sir  Frederick  Broome  in 
thinking  that  the  Colony,  though  it  will  never  be  so  thickly  popu- 
lated as  the  other  Colonies,  can  and  will  support  a  very  much  larger 
population  than  it  now  does.  There  is  no  doubt  there  are  large 
districts  of  sand.  A  Western  Australian  colonist  told  me  one  day 
that,  when  the  world  was  made,  all  the  siftings — meaning  the  sand 
— were  thrown  together  to  make  Western  Australia.  I  replied, 
*<  There  is  no  doubt  you  have  a  good  deal  of  sand,  but  you  have  got 
the  best  sand  in  the  world.  Bring  a  Uttle  water,  and  your  sand 
will  grow  anything — oranges,  grapes,  and  many  semi-tropical 
products.  Nature  cannot  be  forced,  and  West  Austraha  must  in 
future  depend  largely  on  such  products."  I  always,  when  I  was 
Governor,  advocated  the  fortification  of  King  George's  Sound.  You 
will  do  all  you  can  and  ought,  and  your  Volunteers  will  do  all  they 
can — and  they  are  a  body  of  men  of  whom  anybody  may  be  proud 
— but  this  is  a  question  going  beyond  Western  AustraUa,  and  the 
cost  should  not  be  thrown  on  that  Colony  alone.  Another  point  of 
importance,  and  one  in  which  I  have  always  taken  great  interest, 
is  tbe  construction  of  a  submarine  telegraph  to  Madras.    I  had 
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already  arranged  for  that  with  an  eminent  firm,  but  after  I  left 
circnmatanees,  I  know  not  what,  stopped  the  execution  of  the  work 
I  bolieye  the  matter  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  present 
Ooyemor.  I  won't  detain  yon  longer,  bnt  will  conclude  by  express- 
ing my  great  interest  in  the  paper,  and  my  warm  sympathy  with 
the  Colony  and  its  people. 

Sir  Abthub  Bltth,  KC.M.G.  (Agent -General  for  South  Aus- 
tralia) :  I  am  sure  the  thanks  of  this  large  and  influential  meeting 
will  be  given  to  Sir  Frederick  Broome  for  his  interesting  andinstrue- 
tiye  paper.     Western  Australia  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Australian 
Colonies.    It  is  not  the  largest  in  population,  but  in  acreage.    In 
a  paper  which  contains  so  much  that  is  excellent,  so  much  that  is 
instructive,  and  so  much  even  that  is  amusing,  it  would  be  some- 
what invidious  perhaps  to  point  out  any  matter  on  which  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  ;  but  at  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  although 
we  are  allowed  to  make  only  short  speeches,  we  are  allowed  to  spcuik 
our  views  very  plainly.  The  eastern  Colonies  of  Australia  had  some 
little  time  ago  a  great  grievance  against  Western  Australia,  in  that 
she  asked  for  the  introduction  of  convicts.    Happily,  as  the  paper 
points  out,  the  period  for  the  reception  of  the  convicts  passed  away. 
It  was  creating  a  strong  feeling  in  the  eastern  Colonies,  for  those 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  took  place  will  remember 
the  extremely  repressive  legislation  to  prevent  Western  Australian 
people  from  going  to  the  eastern  Colonies.    I  merely  allude  to  this 
past  state  of  things  to  point  out  that  if  that  feeling  was  so  strong 
as  regarded  the  introduction  of  a  criminal  sewage  from  the  Mother 
Country,  what  would  be  the  feeling  if  there  was  to  be  permitted  the 
introduction  of  a  criminal  sewage  from  foreign  nations  into  those 
Colonies  !    I  say  most  decidedly  that  the  opinion  generally  of  the 
eastern  Colonies  was  that  the  introduction  of  convicts  into  Western 
Australia  was  a  mistake,  and  that  it  created  great  injury  to  Australia 
generally,  and  that  its  benefits  were  dearly  bought  by  the  purchase 
of  a  few  miles  of  road,  a  town  hall,  and  a  Government  House — 
however  excellent  were  those  buildings,  and  however  commodious. . 
We  owe  a  great  deal  to  Western  Australia  in  regard  to  timber,  and 
I  hope  all  who  go  to  the  great  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  of 
1886  will  be  led  to  examine  most  carefully  the  timber  which,  no 
doubt,  will  be  sent  from  Western  Australia.    It  was  one  of  the 
excellent  suggestions  made  by  your  Boyal  Highness  that  the  buildings 
and  the  courts  of  the  difierent  Australian  Colonies  should  be  made 
from  the  timber  produced  in  those  Colonies,  and  I  cheerfully  admit 
that  no  Australian  Colony  has  such  an  excellence  and  variety  of 
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timber  as  Western  Australia  produces.  With  regard  to  the  Legis- 
lature at  present  existing  in  Western  Australia,  we  have  all  gone 
through  the  same  period.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  time  is  not 
fiar  distant  when  the  population  of  Western  Australia  will  be 
sufficient  to  entitle  her  to  put  away  the  swaddling  clothes  of  a 
partially  nominated  and  partially  elected  Legislature,  and  when  she 
will  stand  forth,  as  do  the  other  Australian  Colonies,  possessed  of  a 
Legislature  responsible  for  the  speeches  and  the  acts  of  the  members 
and  doing  the  will  of  the  people  that  elects  them. 

Captain  J.  C.  B.  Colomb  :  It  is  really  almost  unnecessary  for  me 
to  rise  to  speak  on  the  point  to  which  I  wished  to  draw  very  special 
attention,  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  that  matter  has  been 
touched  upon  in  tbe  able  and  interesting  paper,  and  in  the  remarks 
of  Sir  F.  Weld.  The  point  on  which  I  wish  to  contribute  a  small 
note  to  the  general  chorus  of  which  the  lecturer  spoke  has  reference 
to  King  George*s  Sound — a  place  of  strategic  Imperial  importance. 
It  is  not  only  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  Australia 
that  passes  that  point  of  the  coast,  but  there  is  the  great  and 
increasing  commerce  of  Australia  with  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  a  greatly  increasing  element  in  that  commerce  is  the  inter- 
change between  Australia  and  India.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and 
one  which  augments  the  strategic  importance  of  this  point,  that  the 
interchange  between  Australia  and  India  has  increased  in  ten  years 
sixfold.  When  you  consider  the  matter  you  must  see  the  reason  I 
mention  it.  The  safety  of  this  area  of  water,  with  the  base  at  King 
George's  Sound,  is  of  really  vital  importance  to  almost  any  part  of 
this  sea-empire  of  ours.  Having  just  mentioned  the  fact,  I  will  con- 
elude  by  saying  that,  seeing  how  the  increase,  the  enterprise,  and  the 
industry  of  the  English  communities  beyond  the  seas  are  building 
up  the  British  power  and  the  greatness  of  the  Empire,  we  are  all 
becoming  by  the  force  of  these  facts  and  circumstances  drawn 
closer  and  closer  together,  and,  being  so  united,  we  shall  ever 
remain. 

The  Chairman  (His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G., 
G.C.M.G.) :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  have  now  before  me  a  very 
easy  but  at  the  same  time  a  very  pleasant  task,  and  that  is  to  move 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome  for  the  interesting 
and  exhaustive  paper  which  he  has  just  read  to  us.  I  feel  convinced 
that  in  putting  this  motion  before  you,  you  will  receive  it  with 
acclamation.  The  paper  which  he  has  read  to  us,  and  which  fortu- 
nately has  also  been  printed,  will,  I  am  sure,  remain  engraven 
with  the  greatest  interest — if  I  may  use  the  term — in  our  hearts. 
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Everything  09Dnected  with  oar  great  Colonies,  and  especially  with 
our  Australian  ones,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  deep  interest  to  the  English 
people,  and  all  we  require  is  to  have  the  facts  concerning  these 
distant  Colonies  brought  more  prominently  before  us.  This  has 
been  done  to-night  by  Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome,  and  it  is 
evident  from  what  he  has  told  us  that  he  hopes  that  this  Colony, 
though  flourishing  now,  will  in  years  to  come  be  far  more  so.  What 
is  necessary  will  be  more  people  to  colonise  it :  to  make  it  more 
valuable  it  will  require  to  have  labouring  people  to  work  and 
capitalists  to  employ  them.  There  is  much  in  this  paper  which  it 
might  be  interesting  to  allude  to,  but  at  this  late  hour  of  the 
evening  it  would  be  perfectly  superfluous  in  me  to  do  so,  even  if  I 
had  the  capability  to  describe  the  difiPerent  points  which  are  of 
interest.  We  have  also  heard  interesting  speeches  in  connection 
with  this  paper,  and  I  feel  sure,  as  I  said  before,  that  anything 
which  tends  to  interest  the  Mother  Country  in  our  Colonies  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  Colonies  think  of  us  sometimes.  The  other  day  the 
gratifying  intelUgence  reached  us  of  our  Colonies,  led  by  New 
South  Wales,  offering  to  send  troops  to  assist  ours  in  a  far  distant 
land.  This  incident  shows  that  they  cling  to  the  Mother  Country 
— long  may  that  feeling  exist— for  this  spontaneous  feeling  on  their 
part  is,  I  am  sure,  most  gratefully  received  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  country.  I  have  myself  not  had  the  great 
advantages  which  my  son  and  his  brother  had  of  visiting  those 
Colonies,  where  they  were  so  kindly  received;  but  if  it  is  not 
possible  for  me  ever  to  visit  those  great  Australian  Colonies,  still 
they  may  be  assured  that  I  take  a  lively  interest  in  their  wel&re,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  I  now  call  upon  you,  ladies  and  gentle* 
men,  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome 
for  the  paper  he  has  read  to  us  this  evening. 

The  motion  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Sir  F.  N.  Broomb,  E.C.M.G. :  I  am  sure  that  not  only  I  myself, 
but  everyone  connected  with  our  AustraUan  Colonies,  feels  deeply 
and  sincerely  grateful  to  your  Boyal  Highness  for  the  kind  and 
sympathetic  words  you  have  just  spoken.  As  for  my  own  particu- 
lar Colony,  I  feel  this  has  been  a  most  valuable  evening  for  it. 
What  we  have  long  wanted,  and  just  now  more  than  ever,  is  to  be 
better  known ;  and  I  think  that  the  evening  which  has  been  so 
kindly  created  for  us  in  the  first  place  by  the  authorities  of  this 
Institute,  and  in  the  next  place  by  the  gracious  act  of  your  Boyal 
Highness,  will  do  great  good.    I  never  pretend  that  our  Colony  is 
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equal  to  the  eastern  Colonies  of  Australia.  I  quite  admit  that  the 
cream  of  the  continent  is  on  its  eastern  side ;  hut  even  Palestine 
itself  was  only  described  to  the  Israelites  as  "  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey."  We  hear  nothing  about  the  cream,  and  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced of  this,  that  there  is  plenty  of  milk,  and  honey  too,  in 
Western  Australia,  for  those  who  choose  to  go  and  gather  it. 
Thanking  this  large  and  influential  meeting  for  the  indulgent 
manner  in  which  they  have  listened  to  my  paper,  I  assure  your 
Boyal  Highness,  and  all  here,  that  I  shall  not  fail,  on  my  return  to 
my  Colony,  to  recount  how  graciously  the  cause  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia has  been  received  in  this  hall  by  a  distinguished  audience. 

Lord  BosEBEBY  :  I  have  been  called  upon  to  undertake  a  pecu- 
liarly easy  task,  and  that  is  to  propose  to  your  Boyal  Highness  a 
^ote  of  thanks  for  the  way  in  which  you  have  presided  over  the 
meeting  this  evening.    I  think  I  may  say  that  this  has  been  an 
evening  of  most  remarkable  interest  to  the  Colonies,  and  especially 
to  Australia.    I  do  not  allude  simply  to  the  brilliant  company  who 
have  assembled  to  listen  to  the  very  interesting  paper  which  wd 
have  heard,  nor  do  I  mean  to  touch  on  the  fact  that  Western 
Australia  is  a  Colony  of  boundless  future,  as  indeed  are  all  our 
Australian  Colonies.    But  I  think  what  is  to  be  remarked  to-night 
is  that  such  a  gathering  should  have  assembled  to  listen  to  a  lecture 
on  the  smallest  in  point  of  population  of  the  Australian  Colonies. 
I  think  everybody  here  who  has  studied  the  history  of  our  Colonies 
will  be  quite  certain  that  ten  years  ago,  or  even  less,  no  such 
assembly  would  [have  gathered  to  consider  the  subject  of  even  the 
greatest  of  the  Australian  Colonies.    I  believe  that  a  new  and  spon- 
taneous interest  has  sprang  up  in  these  Colonies,  quite  irrespective 
of  the  sympathy,  the  admiration,  and  the  affection  which  have  been 
evoked  by  their  ofifers  of  assistance  to  England  in  her  hour  of  trial. 
We  have  heard  to-night  a  paper  of  very  great  interest  on  the 
subject  of  Western  Australia,  and  there  are  one  or  two  points  in 
that  paper  to  which  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  call  attention 
if  there  were  the  time.    But  there  was  one  point  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  pass  over  in  this  city  and  at  this  moment.    The 
Governor  of  Western  Australia  claimed  a  pre-eminent  advantagefor 
his  Legislature.     He  said  it  consisted  of  only  one  chamber.     Well» 
that  is  very  dangerous  ground  to  touch  upon.    But,  leaving  the 
safe  ground  on  which  he  was  placed  with  regard  to  a  question  which 
we  could  not  discuss  in  an  assembly  where  politics  are  forbidden, 
he  proceeded  to  taunt  by  comparison  an  assembly  with  which  we 
are  familiar  by  saying  that  in  his  Legislature  they  had  no  disturb- 
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anoes  and  no  obsfcniction.  I  confess  I  was  a  good  deal  harassed 
4ki  hearing  this  statement,  because  we  have  always  taken  a  pride  in 
the  Legislature  of  this  country,  where  we  know  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  and  a  great  deal  of  obstruction.  But  I  was  comforted 
when  he  came  to  analyse  the  constitution  of  this  assembly,  because 
he  said  the  elected  members  numbered  only  sixteen,  and  there  were 
only  thirteen  cmstituencies,  just  about  as  many  as  we  are  prepared 
to  add  to  the  more  disorderly  assembly  that  we  know  of  We 
further  elicited  the  fact  that  the  Governor  has  the  power  to  nominate 
four  independent  members  of  the  Legislature  to  support  his  policy, 
which  seems  to  me  an  excellent  plan ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  we 
Arrived  at  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  and  what  seems  to  me  the 
4icme  of  perfection,  when  he  discovered  to  us  that  the  Government 
was  irremovable.  I  am  sure,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  my  noble 
friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  whom  I  see  on  this  platform, 
will  not  quarrel,  any  more  than  I  do  myself,  with  the  constitution 
of  the  Legislature  of  Western  Australiab  Sir,  we  were  greatly 
relieved,  after  the  reading  of  the  paper,  by  two  or  three  speeches 
which  followed.  One  was  from  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Governors, 
and  another  was  from  Captain  Colomb,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
raise  the  question  of  Imperial  unity  in  this  country.  The  third 
«ipeech  was  delivered  in  that  spirit  of  impartial  criticism  which 
denoted  the  inhabitant  of  a  neighbouring  Colony.  I  am  sure  Sir 
Arthur  Blyth  will  agree  with  me  that  he  would  have  failed  in  his 
duty  as  Agent-General  for  South  Australia  if  he  had  not  viewed  the 
utterances  of  the  Governor  of  Western  Australia  in  that  candid 
spirit.  I  may  further  say  that  I  see  in  the  back  of  the  hall  the  late 
Prime  Minister  of  South  Australia  (Mr.  Bray),  who  filled  that  position 
for  a  long  time  with  great  and  conspicuous  distinction,  and  I  feel 
quite  sure  he  would  have  felt  entitled  to  rise  in  his  seat  and  call 
the  Agent-General  to  order  if  he  had  not  taken  that  impartial  view. 
I  will  not  detain  you  another  instant.  It  is,  I  think,  most  auspicious 
for  Western  Australia,  at  this  moment  of  its  eristence,  that  it  should 
have  called  you,  sir,  to  the  chair  on  this  occcasion,  and  not  merely 
jou,  sir,  but  with  you  your  royal  son,  who  has  visited  this  Colony, 
and  in  whom,  as  in  yourself,  we  hope  fully  to  see  the  continuance 
and  the  future  of  this  Empire. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  :  I  am  very  grateful  to  my  noble  friend. 
Lord  Bosebery,  for  the  kind  way  in  which  he  has  proposed  this 
vote,  and  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  you  have  received  it  I  can  only  assure  you  that  it  has  been 
a  source  of  great  gratification  to  me  to  preside  here  to-night,  and  I 
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am  sure  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institate  ought  to  be  grateful  that  so 
large  and  diBtingnished  an  aBsembly  Bhonld  have  been  present  on 
this  occasion.  I  hope  that  we  may  have  other  opportonities  of 
heating  similar  papers  read  on  matters  connected  with  onr  Colonies. 
All  in  those  bx  distant  lands  may  rest  assured  that  I  take  a  deep 
interest  in  everything  that  concerns  them. 


COLONIAL  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  SOUDAN. 

At  a  meetiDg  of  the  Coimoil,  held  on  Tuesday,  February  17,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted :~"  That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  have  received  with  great  gratification  the  announcement  of  the 
spirited  and  patriotic  offers  from  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria^ 
South  Australia,  and  Queensland  to  equip  and  send  military  contingents^ 
at  their  own  cost,  to  the  Soudan,  to  assist  the  British  GoTermnent  in  the 
military  operations  now  being  carried  on  in  that  country.  The  Council 
view  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  various  Colonies  as  an  earnest  proof 
of  their  generous  sympathy  with  the  Mother  Country,  and  of  their 
strong  desire  to  maintain  the  permanent  unity  of  the  Empire.  They 
trust  that  the  Home  Government  will  heartily  respond  to  these  noble 
offers." 

"  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  to  each  of  the 
Agents-General  for  the  Colonies,  for  transmission  to  their  respective 
Governments." 
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SIXTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Sizih  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  on  Tuesday,  April  14,  1885. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lobnb,  K.T  ,  G.G.M.G.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  HoNOBABT  Sbcbbtabt  read  the  Minntes  of  the  last  Ordinary 
General  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed,  and  announced  that  since 
the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  86  Fellows  had  been  elected, 
19  Resident  and  17  Non-Resident  Fellows. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Alfred  Baldwin^  E9q.,  Bw,  John  Brewter,  Charles  M.  Clode^  Es^.^ 
C.B,  ;  Oeorge  Cowie,  Esq,,  Isaac  Feldheim^  Esq*,  John  Henry  Flint, 
Esq.,  Walter  J.  Qtoyn,  Esq.,  Oeorge  D.  Harris,  Esq.,  Montagu 
Hawkins,  Esq.,  Henry  P.  Hughes,  Esq.,  William  Lloyd^  Esq.,  Oeorge 
0.  Matter  son,  Esq.,  William  Henry  Preeee,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Thomas  F. 
Quirk,  Esq.,  Colonel  Edward  C.  Sim,  B.E.,  T.  P.  8tal€y,Esq.,  Oliver  J, 
Trinder,  Esq.^  Charles  /.  Wainwright,  Esq.,  William  Corbet  Yale, 
Esq. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Frederick  Abraham,  Esq.  (British  Quiana),  E.  C.  Ashley,  Esq, 
(Mauritius),  Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome,  K.CM.O.  (Qovemor  of 
Western  Australia),  Jannes  K,  Donaldson,  Esq.  (Sierra  Leone),  H, 
W.  Dunn^  Esq.,  C.E.  (Cape  Colony),  John  Fraeer  Ewan,  Esq,,  M,B,, 
CM.  (New  South  Wales),  C  Townsend  Qedye,  Esq,  (New  South  Wales) 
Hon.  W,  Meigh  Ooodman  (British  Honduras),  Colonel  A.  H.  Cordon, 
(Hong  Kong),  David  A.  Hay,  Esq.,  M.L.C.  (Western  Australia),  Hon.  W, 
W.  Johnston,  M.H.R.  (New  Zealand),  W,  E.  Marmion,  Esq.,  M.L.C., 
J.P,  (Western  Australia),  The  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Marsden,  (Bishop  of 
Bathurst,  New  South  Wale*),  James  W.  Pilkethly,  Esq.  (British  Hon' 
duras),  Charles  J.  Roberts,  Esq.,  M.P.,  C.M.O.  (New  South  Wales), 
Hon,  J.  Bates  Thurston,  CM.O.  (Fiji),  Henry  M.  Woodhouse^  Esq, 
(New  South  Wales), 

A  list  of  donors  to  the  Library  was  also  announced. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Pinssnt, 
D.C.L.,  to  read  his  paper  on 

"  NEWFOUNDLAND— OUR  OLDEST  COLONY." 

Newfoundland  rejoices  in  the  appellation  of  the  **  most  ancient  and 
loyal  Colony.'*  That  this  island  is  the  oldest  colonial  dependency 
of  the  British  Crown  is  unquestionably  true ;  that  it  is  and  has 
been  a  loyal  Colony  attached  to  the  Throne  and  Sovereign  of  ihese 
realms,  and  to  direct  Imperial  connection,  is  borne  out  by  its 
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political  history.  If  the  superlative  *'  most  *'  is  supposed  to  attach 
to  the  '* loyal"  as  well  as  to  the  <*  ancient/*  an  invidious  comparison 
may  be  suggested,  unfair  to  other  members  of  the  Colonial  Empire ; 
eminently  so  to  those  whose  devotion  to  the  Throne  and  Fatherland 
has  been  of  late  so  nobly  manifested  in  the  active  sympathy  which 
has  armed  their  sons  to  conquer  or  to  die  in  the  cause  of  United 
Britain.  When  our  illustrious  President,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
made  his  memorable  voyage  in  1860,  the  first  colonial  possession 
of  Her  Majesty  which  His  Boyal  Highness  visited  was,  as  was  most 
fitting,  the  oldest  Colony ;  the  first  point  in  America  at  which  he 
landed,  its  capital,  St.  John's.  I  am  sure  if  His  Boyal  Highness 
could  have  been  present  here  this  evening  he  would  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  unbounded  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  the  reception 
accorded  to  him  by  the  people  of  Newfoundland. 

In  the  present  day  the  position  and  condition  of  Newfoundland 
are  little  known  or  regarded  by  the  Mother  Country,  but  this  has 
not  always  been  the  case,  as  I  shall  demonstrate  further  on. 

Holding  a  prominent  and  scarcely  to  be  overlooked  place  on  any 
map  of  the  New  World,  the  English  ignorance  of  the  most  ancient 
American  possession  of  the  Crown  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
unpardonable.  I  have  known  persons  refer  to  Newfoundland  as 
one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  again  as  being  near  the  North 
Pole.  As  a  matter  of  feict,  the  island  is  neither  in  the  tropics  nor 
within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Its  capital,  St.  John's,  is  in  about  the 
latitude  of  Paris,  and,  jutting  far  into  the  North  Atlantic,  is  the 
nearest  point  of  America  to  the  British  Islands,  to  which  it  seems 
to  stretch  out  the  hand  of  fellowship,  the  Colonial  Institute  symbol 
of  "  United  Empire.*'  I  have  heard  stories  of  surprise  being 
expressed  that  visitors  from  that  country  to  England  should 
converse  in  English,  and  that  their  complexions  should  so  nearly 
resemble  those  that  are  common  in  this  country. 

As  a  fact,  the  aborigines  have  long  ago  disappeared,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  camps  of  Mic-Macs  from  Canada  seeking 
fur,  not  an  Indian  is  to  be  found  in  the  island. 

I  have  heard  of  inquiries  being  made  as  to  whether  we  had 
churches  there,  whereas  we  have  three  cathedrals,  three  bishops, 
some  hundreds  of  churches,  and  some  hundreds  of  clergy  of  all 
denominations. 

During  my  present  visit  to  England,  in  mentioning  the  distance 
I  had  to  travel  respectively  by  rail  and  carriage  to  my  country 
residence,  a  gantleman  observed  that  he  did  not  know  the  island 
was  large  enough  to  hold  a  railway.    I  had  to  explain  that  the 
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country  was,  in  territorial  extent,  rather  larger  than  Ireland,  and 
nearly  equal  in  size  to  England,  although  certainly  railway  con- 
Btrnction  had  not  far  advanced,  and  was  not  the  general  means  of 
locomotion. 

I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  but  for  the  famous  Newfoundland 
dog,  the  name  of  the  island  which  has  been  the  home  of  the  bravest 
of  the  canine  race  would  be  much  less  familiar  to  the  Englishman 
than  it  is. 

The  better-educated  Englishman  does  associate  the  country  in 
an  undefined  sort  of  way  with  fish,  and,  with  obtuse  unconscious- 
ness of  the  horrors  of  his  own  climate,  may  speak  with  authority  of 
its  perpetual  fog.  It  is  a  matter  of  amazement  to  many  persons 
that  the  voyage  from  such  a  distant  and  inaccessible  land  should 
be  undertaken  at  all,  whereas  my  own  pleasant  voyage  last 
Christmas  occupied  five  and  a  half  days  to  Queenstown,  and  six 
and  a  half  to  Liverpool.  We  passed  over  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, as  they  are  called,  although  they,  with  their  frequent  fog,  lie 
far  to  the  east  in  the  Atlantic,  and  we  did  not  observe  the  presence 
of  those  trees  fringing  their  borders,  about  which  I  have  been  told 
intelligent  inquiries  are  sometimes  made. 

The  name  of  Cabot  is,  no  doubt,  generally  familiar  as  the 
immediate  follower  of  Columbus  as  an  explorer  of  unknown  and 
trackless  seas,  and  as  the  discoverer  of  new  lands  in  the  New  World. 
An  old  Bristol  Chronicle  records  the  main  result  of  Cabot's  voyage 
under  the  King  of  England's  first  charter  and  commission  thus 
concisely :  <<  In  the  year  1497,  the  24th  of  June,  on  St.  John's  day,  was 
Newfoundland  found  by  Bristol  men  in  a  ship  called  the  Mathew.** 

After  careful  study  of  the  evidence,  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
laconic  statement  of  a  great  fact  is  perfectly  true  and  accurate  in 
itself,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  silent  upon  the  names  of  the 
successful  navigators,  and,  moreover,  it  leaves  as  open  questions 
certain  points  of  controversjr  which  have  long  exercised  the 
judgment  and  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  historians  and  geographers. . 
These  points  are,  first — to  which  of  the  Cabots,  John  the  father,  or 
Sebastian  the  son,  is  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  the  Newfound- 
land due  ?  Or  is  it  due  to  both  ?  Were  the  Cabots  of  Italian  or  of 
English  birth  ?  What  part  of  North  America  was  *<  the  Newfound 
land,"  the  discovery  of  which  is  thus  recorded  ? 

In  addition  to  these  matters,  upon  which  the  Bristol  Chronicle  is 
silent,  the  more  recent  biographers  of  the  Cabots  claim  for  them 
the  discovery  of  the  North  American  Continent  so  early  as  the 
year  1494,  rather  than  1497. 
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To  eYery  hiflioriographer,  to  the  inteUectnal  world,  in  i&ci^  bat 
pre-eminently  to  every  patriotic  sobject  of  this  Empire,  the  inqoiiy 
which  is  suggested  by  these  differences  of  opinion  should  be 
franght  with  the  deepest  interest,  as  it  is  connected  with  names 
little  less  famous  than  that  of  Columbus,  with  events  of  little  less 
magnitude  than  those  associated  with  his  life,  with  achievements 
which  largely  concern  the  glory  of  the  British  name. 

Common  reputation  attributes  to  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  son  of 
John  Cabot,  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  the  continent  and  islands 
which  originally  and  en  masse  were  given  the  name  of  the  "  New- 
found land,'*  ihe  name  which,  when  divers  parts  were  given 
different  names,  came  to  be  applied  only  to  that  island  which  still 
bears  the  name,  and  which  so  long  lent  to  the  discoveries  their 
chief  importance.  Lately  it  has  become  more  the  fashion  to 
prefer  John  Cabot,  the  father  of  Sebastian,  to  the  place  of  dis- 
coverer. 

I  have  of  late  given  much  attention  to  this  point,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  account  which  had  been  popularly  received  for 
generations  is  the  correct  one. 

True  it  is  that  the  first  charter  of  Henry  YII.  to  the  Cabot 
family  grants  the  privileges  it  confers  to  **  our  well-beloved  John 
Cabot,  citizen  of  Venice,  to  Lewis,  Sebastian,  and  Sanctas,  sons  of 
the  said  John ;''  and  the  second  charter  is  addressed  to  John 
Cabot  alone,  and  speaks  of  the  "  Londe  and  Isles  of  late  found  by 
the  said  John  in  oure  name  and  by  oure  commandment."  We 
have  no  reason  to  assume  that  John  Cabot  ever  was  himself  a 
navigator  ;  the  history  of  Sebastian,  from  the  date  of  Henry's 
first  charter  to  Sebastian's  death,  more  than  sixty  years  affcer, 
proves  him  to  have  been  as  famous  a  navigator  as  the  world  has 
seen. 

John  Cabot,  a  Genoese  by  birtii  and  a  Venetian  by  citizenship, 
**  came  to  London  to  follow  the  trade  of  merchandise,"  and  after- 
wards settled  and  resided  near  Bristol  Undoubtedly  he  promoted 
in  Bristol  those  enterprises  to  Iceland  for  which  its  people  were 
famous  in  those  day&  I  have  no  doubt  he  inspired  their  explora- 
tions beyond  Iceland,  which  not  improbably  had  already  ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  a  North  American  Continent  before  his 
first  charter. 

That  John  Cabot  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  expedition  which 

TTAnrv  VII.  patronised  and  chartered  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 

^e  sailed  with  the  first  expedition ;  but  I  believe  that  the 

command,  as  well  of  this  as  of  the  subsequent  expedi- 
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tionsy  was  Sebastian  Cabot,  then  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
of  age ;  that  to  his  skill  as  a  pilot,  according  to  the  phrase  of 
those  days,  the  success  of  all  the  expeditions  is  dae. 

After  the  first  discoveries  were  made,  men  would  not  un- 
naturally, particularly  in  those  days  of  imperfect  communication, 
treat  as  the  discoverer  the  ^Either  whose  name  was  known  as  the 
chief  chartered  official.  Moreover,  Italian  correspondents,  whose 
letters  are  quoted  in  support  of  the  claims  made  for  John  Cabot  as 
the  discoverer,  would  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  honour  of  the 
success  to  their  countrymen. 

However  this  may  be,  their  account  would  be  consistent  with 
Ihe  place  held  by  John  as  the  head  of  the  association  in  which  his 
sous  and  other  Englishmen  of  Bristol  were  concerned,  and  as 
their  possible  travelling  companion. 

Thus  we  find  Lorenzo  Pasqualigo  (Venetian  Calendar,  p.  262) 
speaking  of  '*  the  Venetian,  our  countryman,  who  went  with  a 
ship  from  Bristol  in  quest  of  new  islands  ;  his  name  is  Juan  Cabot» 
and  ho  is  styled  the  great  Admiral ;  great  honour  is  paid  him  ; 
he  dresses  in  silk,  and  these  English  run  after  him  liko  mad 
people,  so  that  he  can  enlist  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleases,  and  a 
number  of  our  own.  The  discoverer  of  these  places  planted  on 
liis  Newfound  lands  a  large  cross,  with  one  flag  of  England  and 
another  of  St.  Mark,  so  that  our  banner  has  floated  very  far  afield. 
August  28, 1497." 

Later,  in  the  same  year,  there  was  written  to  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  by  Raimondo  di  Soncino,  a  similar  letter  describing  Cabot's 
first  exploration.  And  this  writer  adds :  **  The  Englishmen,  his 
partners,  say  that  they  can  bring  so  many  fish,  that  this  kingdom 
will  have  no  more  business  with  Islanda  (Iceland),  and  that  from 
that  country  there  will  be  a  very  great  trade  in  the  fish,  which 
they  call  stock-fish  (stockfissi).  But  Messer  Joanne  (Juan 
Cabotta)  has  his  thoughts  directed  to  a  greater  undertaking,  for 
he  thinks  of  going,  after  this  place  is  occupied,  along  the  coast 
further  toward  the  East,  until  he  is  opposite  the  island  called 
Cipango,  sitnato  in  the  equinoctial  region,  where  he  believes  all 
the  spices  of  the  world  grow,  and  where  there  are  also  gems.  And 
in  the  spring  he  says  that  his  Majesty  will  arm  some  ships,  and 
will  give  him  all  the  criminals,  so  that  he  may  go  to  this  country 
and  plant  a  colony  there,  and  in  this  way  he  hopes  to  make 
London  a  greater  place  for  spices  than  Alexandria.  And  the 
principals  of  the  business  are  citizens  of  Bristol,  great  marinera 
that  now  know  where  to  go.    They  say  that  the  voyage  will  not 
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of  Lis  voyages  as  to  lead  him  tliitlier.  On  the  contrary,  Cabot's 
expeditions,  setting  out  from  Bristol,  took-- as  the  Bristolians  who 
regularly  resorted  to  Iceland  were  in  the  habit  of  doing — a  nortli 
and  west  course,  and  no  doubt  so  continued  until  land  was  flighted 
on  the  coast  of  the  now-called  Labrador,  in  about  the  latitude  of 
66°.  The  contemporaneous  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  already 
cited,  speaks  of  Cabot's  departure  **  from  the  port  of  Bristol,  with 
eighteen  persons.  Passing  Ibemia  (Ireland)  more  to  the  west,  and 
then  ascending  towards  the  north,  he  began  to  navigate  the  eastern 
part  of  the  ocean." 

I  have  seen  no  less  than  three  or  four  maps  published  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  one  of  them  that  of  Ortelius,  which  show  an  island 
named  Si  John,  opposite  the  Cape  St.  Mark — the  name  of  the  tutelar 
saint  of  Venice — on  the  mainland  of  Labrador ;  and  on  this  spot  no 
doubt  Cabot  planted  '^the  Eoyal  Banner"  of  England  and  the 
standard  of  St.  Mark,  that  is  of  Venice,  as  the  letters  of  Pasqualigo 
and  Soncino  both  relate;  and  this  is  in  perfect  correspondence  with 
the  voyage  upon  which  Cabot  set  out,  and  with  the  object  he  had 
in  view  of  discovering  a  north-west  passage,  and  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  places  seen  by  him. 

The  fact  is,  Cabot  coasted  along  the  shore  from  the  point  which, 
in  nautical  phrase,  he  first  "  made,"  and  no  doubt  sighted,  aud 
most  probably  visited,  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  which,  from 
its  numerous  headlands,  and  deep  bays,  and  innumerable  islets  off 
its  north  coasts,  would  give  the  first  impression  of  being  an  archi- 
pelago, and  as  apparently  containing  the  two  prominently  largo 
islands  which  Cabot  reported  as  being  passed  upon  his  return 
.voyage.  The  entire  mistake  of  several  recent  authors  on  thii 
point  is  founded  upon  a  map  of  the  world  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  of  Paris,  called  the  ''  Mappa  Mundi  of  Cabot,  of  the  year 
1644." 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  prove  that  Cabot  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that 
his  three  hundred  leagues  of  coast  navigation  were  unconnected 
with  a  voyage  up  the  golf  and  river  of  that  name  and  through  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle  (as  some  writers  ingeniously  contend,  so  as  to 
make  the  map  and  voyage  fit  each  other),  than  this  very  map  of 
1544. 

No  navigator  and  hydrographer  could  have  passed  into  and  out 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  this  way,  oircunmavigating  Newfoundland, 
and  have  so  erroneously  placed  and  delineated  that  island,  nor, 
indeed,  the  islands  of  Gape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  themselves* 
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sabject  described,  nofc  because  he  was  the  sou  of  John  Cabot,  but 
because  he  was  the  discoverer  of  the  new  lands.  These,  then,  are 
some  of  the  considerations  which  lead  me  to  the  conclasion  thatr 
the  navigator  to  whom  are  dne  the  honour  and  glory  of  being  the 
discoverer  of  the  first  British  North  American  territories  was 
Sebastian  Cabot. 

As  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Cabots,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  the  proposition  that  John  Cabot  may  have  been  of  English 
birth ;  I  can  discover  no  evidence  to  give  colour  to  it. 

I  think  that  the  English  nativity  of  Sebastian  is  conclusively 
supported  by  the  weight  of  historic  evidence,  notwithstanding  his 
representations  when  he  ceased  to  be  employed  in  England,  and 
sought  an  engagement  firom  Venice,  that  he  had  been  *'  bom  in 
Venice,  but  bred  in  England."  As  against  this,  Edens  records 
that  Sebastian  Cabot  told  him  that  he  was  bom  in  Bristowe,  and 
that  at  four  years  old  he  was  carried  with  his  father  to  Venice, 
and  so  returned  again  to  England  with  his  father  after  certain 
years,  whereby  he  was  thought  to  have  been  born  in  Venice. 
Stowe*s  "  Annals,*'  already  quoted  by  me,  speak  of  him  as  "  a 
Genoa's  son,  bom  in  Bristowe."  The  BrUtol  Chronicle  speaks  of 
the  discovery  by  ''  Bristol  men.*'  Thevet,  the  friend  and  chronicler 
of  Cartier,  speaks  of  Sebastian  Cabot  as  an  Englishman.  The 
portrait  of  Holbein  declares  him  to  be  the  English  son  of  John 
Cabot. 

What  parts  of  North  America  were  those  which  Cabot  discovered  ? 
The  popular  tradition  used  to  be  that  Cape  Bonavista,  in  New- 
foundland, was  first  seen  by  Cabot  on  his  first  voyage,  and  was 
originally  called  by  him  Prima  Vista ;  that  the  harbour  of  St. 
John's,  the  capital  of  Newfoundland,  was  shortly  after  entered  by 
him  on  St.  John's  Day,  1497,  and  was  for  that  reason  named  St. 
John's.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  incorrectness  of  this  supposition, 
as  well  as  of  a  theory  which  seems  to  have  gained  ground  with 
recent  writers,  viz.,  that  the  nortnem  point  of  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton  was  the  land  first  seen  by  Cabot,  and  that  Prince  Edward's 
Island— once  known  as  the  Island  of  St.  John — in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  was  the  land  called  St.  John  by  him.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  land  first  seen  by  Cabot  was 
much  farther  nortti,  and  was  part  of  the  coast  of  Labrador,  at  the 
present  time  a  Dependency  of  the  Government  of  Newfoundland. 

I  can  find  no  trace  of  any  claim  by  Cabot  himself,  nor  by  any 
of  his  friends  and  contemporaries,  that  he  ever  saw  or  entered  the 
Gulf  of  Si  Lawrence,  or  that  he  took  any  such  course  on  either 
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of  his  voyages  as  to  lead  him  thither.  On  the  contrary,  Cabot*  s 
expeditions,  setting  out  from  Bristol,  took-- as  the  Bristolians  who 
regularly  resorted  to  Iceland  were  in  the  habit  of  doing — a  north 
and  west  course,  and  no  doubt  so  continued  until  land  was  sighted 
on  the  coast  of  the  now-called  Labrador,  in  about  the  latitude  of 
56°.  The  contemporaneous  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  already 
cited,  speaks  of  Cabot's  departure  "  from  the  port  of  Bristol,  with 
eighteen  persons.  Passing  Ibernia  (Ireland)  more  to  the  west,  and 
then  ascending  towards  the  north,  he  began  to  navigate  the  eastern 
part  of  the  ocean." 

I  have  seen  no  less  than  three  or  four  maps  published  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  one  of  them  that  of  Ortelius,  which  show  an  island 
named  St.  John,  opposite  the  Gape  St.  Mark — the  name  of  the  tutelar 
saint  of  Venice — on  the  mainland  of  Labrador ;  and  on  this  spot  no 
doubt  Cabot  planted  "the  Boyal  Banner"  of  England  and  the 
standard  of  St.  Mark,  that  is  of  Venice,  as  the  letters  of  Pasqualigo 
and  Soncino  both  relate;  and  this  is  in  perfect  correspondence  with 
the  voyage  upon  which  Cabot  set  out,  and  with  the  object  he  had 
in  view  of  discovering  a  north-west  passage,  and  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  places  seen  by  him. 

The  fact  is,  Cabot  coasted  along  the  shore  from  the  point  which, 
in  nautical  phrase,  he  first  '*  made,"  and  no  doubt  sighted,  and 
most  probably  visited,  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  which,  from 
its  numerous  headlands,  and  deep  bays,  and  innumerable  islets  off 
its  north  coasts,  would  give  the  first  impression  of  being  an  archi- 
pelago, and  as  apparently  containing  the  two  prominently  large 
islands  which  Cabot  reported  as  being  passed  upon  his  return 
.voyage.  The  entire  mistake  of  several  recent  authors  on  thi^ 
point  is  founded  upon  a  map  of  the  world  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  of  Paris,  called  the  "  Mappa  Mundi  of  Cabot,  of  the  year 
1544." 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  prove  that  Cabot  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that 
his  three  hundred  leagues  of  coast  navigation  were  unconnected 
with  a  voyage  up  the  gulf  and  river  of  that  name  and  through  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle  (as  some  writers  ingeniously  contend,  so  as  to 
make  the  map  and  voyage  fit  each  other),  than  this  very  map  of 
1544. 

No  navigator  and  hydrographer  could  have  passed  into  and  out 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  this  way,  circumnavigating  Newfoundland, 
and  have  so  erroneously  placed  and  delineated  that  island,  nor, 
indeed,  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  themselves. 
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It  ia  improbable  in  the  extreme — nay,  well-nigh  impossible,  that 
an  explorer  setting  sail  from  England  in  quest  of  an  unknown  conti- 
nent to  the  west  of  him,  would  have  sighted  the  northern  point  of 
Gape  Breton  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  without  having 
first  made  and  seen  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  More- 
over, the  account  of  the  extreme  sterility  and  cold  of  the  land  first 
discovered  and  visited  is  quite  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of 
the  productive  and  temperate  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  north  of  Labrador.  Again,  the 
alleged  exploration  of  the  St  Lawrence  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished  within  the  time  occupied  in  Cabot's  first  voyage.  But  if  a 
substantial  doubt  could  otherwise  remain  upon  this  point,  I  con- 
sider the  controversy  set  at  rest  when  we  have  from  the  pen  of  the 
famous  French  navigator,  Cartier,  the  explorer  and  surveyor  of  the 
Gulf  and  Eiver  of  St  Lawrence,  that  he  himself  some  years  after- 
wards, because  of  his  arrival  there  on  St.  John's  Day,  gave  the 
name  of  St.  John  to  the  island  in  the  Gulf  now  known  as  Prince 
Edward.  The  map  of  1644,  to  which  so  much  importance  has  been 
inconsiderately  attached  by  several  late  authors,  is,  to  my  mind,  for 
these  and  other  reasons,  a  spurious  and  misleading  authority. 

It  is  known  to  have  been  drawn  for  Charles  Y.  by  his  carto- 
grapher, Alonso  de  Chaves.  It  was  published  subsequently  to  the 
voyages  of  Cortereal,  Cartier,  and  others  ;  and  while  giving  many 
of  the  places  and  names,  the  result  of  their  explorations,  is  grossly 
incorrect  in  the  description  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Either  Cabot  designedly  withheld  correct  information  as  to  his 
own  discoveries  from  the  compiler  of  this  map,  or  simply  left  him 
an  outline  of  his  first  impression  of  the  island  from  its  eastern  side 
as  forming  an  archipelago,  and  this  crude  conception  was  amal- 
gamated with  the  later  discoveries. 

The  map  in  question  has  also  given  rise  to  what  I  conceive  to  be 
another  error  adopted  by  the  later  writers,  viz.,  that  the  Cabots 
had  successfully  made  this  voyage  of  discovery  prior  to  1497 — ^prior, 
indeed,  to  the  grant  of  the  charter  to  them  of  Henry  VIL  in  1496. 

The  mistake  arises  from  the  same  inscription  accompanying  the 
map  which  gave  birth  to  the  other  manifest  error  as  to  the  land  first 
seen  by  Cabot.  It  is  this:  ''Terram  banc  olim  nobis  clausam 
aperuit  Johannes  Cabotus  Yenetus  nee  non  Sebasiianus  Cabotus 
Ejus  Filius  Anno  ab  orbe  redempto  1494  die  vero  28  Junii  hora  5 
sub  dilucolo,  quam  terram  primum  visam  appellarunt  et  insulam 
quandam  ei  oppositam  Insulam,  divi  Johannis  nominarunt  quippe 
quae  solemni  die  festo  divi  Johannis,  aperte  fuit." 
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I  can  find  nothing  to  justify  the  date  (1494)  given  as  that  of  the 
discovery.  I  think  the  letter  of  the  Spanish  envoy  (Don  Pedro  de 
Ayala)  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1498,  instead  of  being  evidence 
in  favour  of  this  assumption,  is  proof  that  no  successful  voyage  of 
discovery  had  been  made  prior  to  1497,  or  he  would  have  mentioned 
it.  He  says  that  '*  the  people  of  Bristol  sent  out  every  year  two, 
three,  or  four  light  ships,  caravellas,  in  search  of  the  island  of 
Brazil  and  the  seven  cities,  according  to  the  fancy  of  that  Italian 
Cabot,  and  that  they  have  done  for  the  past  seven  years." 

The  first  charter  to  the  Gabots  from  Henry  YII.  (a.d.  1496) 
commissions  them  **  to  seek  out,  discover,  and  find  whatsoever 
isles,  countries,  regions,  or  provinces  of  the  heathen  and  infidels, 
wheresoever  they  be  and  in  whatsoever  parts  of  the  world,  which 
before  this  time  have  been  unknown  to  Christians.'* 

The  second  charter  from  the  same  King  in  1498  empowers  John 
Cabot  and  his  deputies  to  fit  out  ships,  and  '<  them  convey  andlede 
to  the  londe  and  isles  of  late  found  by  the  said  John  in  oure  name 
and  by  our  commandment,''  This  charter  gives  authority  to  trade 
and  colonise. 

The  following  entries  are  found  in  the  Privy  Purse  expenses : 
**  Aug.  10th,  1497,  To  hym  that  found  the  new  isle,  £10.  April 
1st,  1498,  A  reward  of  £2  to  James  Carter  for  going  to  the  New 
Isle ;  also  to  Thomas  Bradley  and  Launcelot  Shirkell  going  to  the 
New  Isle,  £80.  March  22nd,  Launcelot  has  received  £20  as  a 
prest  for  his  shippe  going  to  New  Islande.'' 

In  Cabot's  genuine  map  at  Whitehall,  cut  by  Clement  Adams  and 
now  lost,  the  date  of  the  first  expedition  is  given  as  1497.  Time 
forbids  my  entering  at  large  upon  the  other  evidence  which  makes 
it  clear  to  me  that  the  date  on  the  map  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperial 
is  either  a  typographical  error,  easily  made  in  copying  the  Eoman 
figures,  or  an  unfair  claim  made  by  design  to  supplant  the  credit 
due  to  others,  and  is  no  more  true  than  tliat  the  inscription  upon 
it,  *<  prima  tier ra  vista,"  rightly  identifies  the  northern  point  of  Capo 
Breton  witn  the  land  first  seen  by  Cabot,  or  the  island  not  really 
opposite  to  it,  but  farther  up  the  Gulf  and  inside  it,  as  that  named 
St.  John's  by  him.  No  map  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  so  singularly 
incorrect  in  regard  to  the  first  discoveries  in  North  America  as  thia 
one.  Even  that  contained  in  Ptolemy's  geography,  printed  at 
Bome  in  1508,  and  entitled  '*  Universalior  Cogniti  Orbis  Tabula  ex 
reoentibus  confecta  observationibus,"  gives  an  approximately  correct 
outline  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland ;  albeit  it  is  shown  there  as 
being  joined  to  the  continent  by  an  isthmus  on  the  west  side.  There 
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Newfonndland  proper  is  already  called  Terra  Nova,  and  the  early 
resort  to  the  fisheries  by  the  Portuguese  is  shown  by  the  cape  (now 
8t.  Francis)  being  called  Capo  de  Portogesi,  the  neighbouring  cove 
Sbeing  called  to  this  day  Portugal  Cove. 

The  Genoese  map  by  Visoonte  de  Maillo  in  1527  is  singularly 
accurate  in  the  eastern  and  western  outlines  of  the  Island  of 
Newfoundland,  and  contains  several  of  the  names  which  the  bays 
and  headlands  bear  to  this  day,  although  it,  too,  connects  the  Island 
with  the  main.  This  and  the  adjoining  territory  is  upon  this  map 
called  after  the  famous  Cortereal,  who  explored  the  coasts  of  North 
America  for  the  Portuguese. 

The  map  of  Ortelius  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  his  atlas 
**  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum  "  (a  gem  of  book-making,  exceeding  in 
accuracy  and  finish  anythiog  of  the  day),  published  in  London  in 
1606,  and  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  gives  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Hudson's  Bay  with  approximate  accuracy  in  all  respects,  and 
the  configuration  of  Newfoundland  very  correctly,  with  the  exception 
that  a  channel  from  north  to  south  appears  to  divide  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  sections.  In  the  preface  to  this  map  the  author  re- 
marks: '<  Some  think  that  Seneca,  ravished  with  a  poetical  frenzy, 
presaged  the  discoveries  hereof  in  these  prophetical  verses  in  the 
end  of  the  2nd  Act  of  Medaaa,  translated  thus — 

*  Long  h«Doe  thoM  yeeres  will  oome, 
When  the  Ocean  ahall  dbsolre 
Nature*!  first  bonds  and  l>arrefl : 
Then  shall  huge  lands  appear ; 
Typhis  shall  then  direct 
New  worlds;  nor  Thyle  then 
Shall  bonnd  the  paths  of  men.*' 

Cabot's  expedition  under  Henry  YII/s  second  charter  consisted, 
it  is  said,  of  five  ships.  He  directed  his  course  by  the  tract  of  Iceland 
upon  the  Gape  of  Labrador  at  58^,  "  aflSrming  that  in  the  month 
^  of  July  there  was  much  cold  and  heaps  of  ice,  and  that  he  durst  sail 

;^  no  further,"  that  the  days  were  very  long  and  the  nights  very  clear. 

';  He  then  turned  his  course  to  the  west,  following  the  coast  of  the 

^  land  of  Bacaolas  into  the  88^,  from  whence  he  returned  to  England. 

Bacoalaos,  the  land  of  codfish,  was  the  name  at  one  time  given  to 
Newfoundland  generally,  and  even  to  part  of  Labrador,  but  after- 
wards and  now  confined  to  a  considerable  island  upon  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland. 
*[i  An  old  writer  thus  describes  the  country:  '*The  new  lande  of 

Bacalaos  is  a  coulde  region  whose  inhabitants  are  idolatrous  and 
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political  history.  If  the  superlative  *'  most "  is  supposed  to  attach 
to  the  '^oyal"  as  well  as  to  the  ''  ancient/'  an  invidious  comparison 
may  be  suggested,  unfair  to  other  members  of  the  Colonial  Empire ; 
eminently  so  to  those  whose  devotion  to  the  Throne  and  Fatherland 
has  been  of  late  so  nobly  manifested  in  the  active  sympathy  which 
has  armed  their  sons  to  conquer  or  to  die  in  the  cause  of  United 
Britain.  When  our  illustrious  President,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
made  his  memorable  voyage  in  1860,  the  first  colonial  possession 
of  Her  Majesty  which  His  Boyal  Highness  visited  was,  as  was  most 
fitting,  the  oldest  Colony  ;  the  first  point  in  America  at  which  he 
landed,  its  capital,  St.  John's.  I  am  sure  if  His  Boyal  Highness 
could  have  been  present  here  this  evening  he  would  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  unbounded  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  the  reception 
accorded  to  him  by  the  people  of  Newfoundland. 

In  the  present  day  the  position  and  condition  of  Newfoundland 
are  little  known  or  regarded  by  the  Mother  Country,  but  this  has 
not  always  been  the  case,  as  I  shall  demonstrate  further  on. 

Holding  a  prominent  and  scarcely  to  be  overlooked  place  on  any 
map  of  the  New  World,  the  English  ignorance  of  the  most  ancient 
American  possession  of  the  Crown  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
unpardonable.  I  have  known  persons  refer  to  Newfoundland  as 
one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  again  as  being  near  the  North 
Pole.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  island  is  neither  in  the  tropics  nor 
within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Its  capital,  St  John's,  is  in  about  the 
latitude  of  Paris,  and,  jutting  far  into  the  North  Atlantic,  is  the 
nearest  point  of  America  to  the  British  Islands,  to  which  it  seems 
to  stretch  out  the  hand  of  fellowship,  the  Colonial  Institute  symbol 
of  **  United  Empire.*'  I  have  heard  stories  of  surprise  being 
expressed  that  visitors  from  that  country  to  England  should 
converse  in  English,  and  that  their  complexions  should  so  nearly 
resemble  those  that  are  common  in  this  country. 

As  a  fact,  the  aborigines  have  long  ago  disappeared,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  camps  of  Mic-Macs  from  Canada  seeking 
fur,  not  an  Indian  is  to  be  found  in  the  island. 

I  have  heard  of  inquiries  being  made  as  to  whether  we  had 
churches  there,  whereas  we  have  three  cathedrals,  three  bishops, 
some  hundreds  of  churches,  and  some  hundreds  of  clergy  of  all 
denominations. 

During  my  present  visit  to  England,  in  mentioning  the  distance 
I  had  to  travel  respectively  by  rail  and  carriage  to  my  country 
residence,  a  gdntleman  observed  that  he  did  not  know  the  island 
WAS  large  enough  to  hold  a  railway.    I  had  to  explain  that  the 
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country  was,  in  territorial  extent,  rather  larger  than  Ireland,  and 
nearly  equal  in  size  to  England,  altkough  certainly  railway  con- 
strnotion  had  not  far  advanced,  and  was  not  the  general  means  of 
locomotion. 

I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  but  for  the  famous  Newfoundland 
dog,  the  name  of  the  island  which  has  been  the  home  of  the  bravest 
of  the  canine  race  would  be  much  less  familiar  to  the  Englishman 
than  it  is. 

The  better-educated  Englishman  does  associate  the  country  in 
an  undefined  sort  of  way  with  fish,  and,  with  obtuse  unconscious- 
ness of  the  horrors  of  his  own  climate,  may  speak  with  authority  of 
its  perpetual  fog.  It  is  a  matter  of  amazement  to  many  persons 
that  the  voyage  from  such  a  distant  and  inaccessible  land  should 
be  undertaken  at  all,  whereas  my  own  pleasant  voyage  last 
Christmas  occupied  five  and  a  half  days  to  Queenstown,  and  six 
and  a  half  to  Liverpool.  We  passed  over  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, as  they  are  called,  although  they,  with  their  frequent  fog,  lie 
far  to  the  east  in  the  Atlantic,  and  we  did  not  observe  the  presence 
of  those  trees  fringing  their  borders,  about  which  I  have  been  told 
intelligent  inquiries  are  sometimes  made. 

The  name  of  Cabot  is,  no  doubt,  generally  familiar  as  the 
immediate  follower  of  Columbus  as  an  explorer  of  unknown  and 
trackless  seas,  and  as  the  discoverer  of  new  lands  in  the  New  World. 
An  old  Bristol  Chronicle  records  the  main  result  of  Cabot's  voyage 
under  the  King  of  England's  first  charter  and  commission  thus 
concisely :  '<  In  the  year  1497,  the  24th  of  June,  on  St.  John's  day,  was 
Newfoundland  found  by  Bristol  men  in  a  ship  called  the  Mathew," 

After  careful  study  of  the  evidence^  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
laconic  statement  of  a  great  fact  is  perfectly  true  and  accurate  in 
itself,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  silent  upon  the  names  of  the 
successful  navigators,  and,  moreover,  it  leaves  as  open  questions 
certain  points  of  controversjr  which  have  long  exercised  the 
judgment  and  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  historians  and  geographers.. 
These  points  are,  first — to  which  of  the  Cabots,  John  the  father,  or 
Sebastian  the  son,  is  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  the  Newfound- 
land due  ?  Or  is  it  due  to  both  ?  Were  the  Cabots  of  Italian  or  of 
English  birth  ?  What  part  of  North  America  was  '*  the  Newfound 
land,"  the  discovery  of  which  is  thus  recorded  ? 

In  addition  to  these  matters,  upon  which  the  Bristol  Chronicle  is 
fiilent,  the  more  recent  biographers  of  the  Cabots  claim  for  them 
the  discovery  of  the  North  American  Continent  so  early  as  the 
year  1494,  rather  than  1497. 
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To  every  historiographer,  to  the  intellectual  world,  ia  £act,  bat 
pre-eminently  to  every  patriotic  subject  of  this  Empire,  the  inquiry 
which  is  suggested  by  these  differences  of  opinion  should  be 
fraught  with  the  deepest  interest,  as  it  is  connected  with  names 
little  less  famous  than  that  of  Columbus,  with  events  of  little  less 
magnitude  than  those  associated  with  his  life,  with  achievements 
which  largely  concern  the  glory  of  the  British  name. 

Common  reputation  attributes  to  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  son  of 
John  Cabot,  the  honour  of  tbe  discovery  of  the  continent  and  islands 
which  originally  and  en  wasse  were  given  the  name  of  the  '*  New- 
found land,*'  the  name  which,  when  divers  parts  were  given 
different  names,  came  to  be  applied  only  to  that  island  which  still 
bears  the  name,  and  which  so  long  lent  to  the  discoveries  their 
chief  importance.  Lately  it  has  become  more  the  fashion  to 
prefer  John  Cabot,  the  father  of  Sebastian,  to  the  place  of  dis- 
coverer. 

I  have  of  late  given  much  attention  to  this  point,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  tbat  the  account  which  had  been  popularly  received  for 
generations  is  the  correct  one. 

True  it  is  that  the  first  charter  of  Henry  YII.  to  the  Cabot 
family  grants  the  privileges  it  confers  to  ''  our  well-beloved  John 
Cabot,  citizen  of  Venice,  to  Lewis,  Sebastian,  and  Sanctas,  sons  of 
the  said  John ;"  and  the  second  charter  is  addressed  to  John 
Cabot  alone,  and  speaks  of  the  "  Londe  and  Isles  of  late  found  by 
the  said  John  in  cure  name  and  by  oure  commandment."  We 
have  no  reason  to  assume  that  John  Cabot  ever  was  himself  a 
navigator  ;  the  history  of  Sebastian,  from  the  date  of  Henry's 
first  charter  to  Sebastian's  death,  more  than  sixty  years  after, 
proves  him  to  have  been  as  famous  a  navigator  as  the  world  has 
seen. 

John  Cabot,  a  Genoese  by  birth  and  a  Venetian  by  citizenship, 
"  came  to  London  to  follow  the  trade  of  merchandise,"  and  after- 
wards settled  and  resided  near  Bristol  Undoubtedly  he  promoted 
in  Bristol  those  enterprises  to  Iceland  for  which  its  people  were 
famous  in  those  day&  I  have  no  doubt  he  inspired  their  explora- 
tions beyond  Iceland,  which  not  improbably  had  already  ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  a  North  American  Continent  before  his 
first  charter. 

That  John  Cabot  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  expedition  which 

Henry  VII.  patronised  and  chartered  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 

^'^  may  have  sailed  with  the  first  expedition ;  but  I  believe  that  the 

ator  in  command,  as  well  of  this  as  of  the  subsequent  expedi- 
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tionsy  was  Sebasiian  Cabot,  then  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
of  age ;  that  to  his  skill  as  a  pilot,  according  to  the  phrase  of 
those  days,  the  success  of  all  the  expeditions  is  dae. 

After  the  first  discoveries  were  made,  men  would  not  un- 
naturally, particularly  in  those  days  of  imperfect  communication^ 
treat  as  the  discoverer  the  fiither  whose  name  was  kuown  as  the 
chief  chartered  official.  Moreover,  Italian  correspondents,  whose 
letters  are  quoted  in  support  of  the  claims  made  for  John  Cabot  as 
the  discoverer,  would  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  honour  of  the 
success  to  their  countrymen. 

However  this  may  be,  their  account  would  be  consistent  with 
the  place  held  by  John  as  the  head  of  the  association  in  which  his 
sons  and  other  Englishmen  of  Bristol  were  concerned,  and  as 
their  possible  travelling  companion. 

Thus  we  find  Lorenzo  Pasquahgo  (Venetian  Calendar,  p.  262) 
speaking  of  "  the  Venetian,  our  countryman,  who  went  with  a 
ship  from  Bristol  in  quest  of  new  islands ;  his  name  is  Juan  Cabot» 
and  he  is  styled  the  great  Admiral ;  great  honour  is  paid  him ; 
he  dresses  in  silk,  and  these  English  run  after  him  Uko  mad 
people,  so  that  he  can  enlist  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleases,  and  a 
number  of  our  own.  The  discoverer  of  these  places  planted  on 
his  Newfound  lands  a  large  cross,  with  one  flag  of  England  and 
Another  of  St.  Mark,  so  that  our  banner  has  floated  very  far  afield. 
August  28,  1497.** 

Later,  in  the  same  year,  there  was  written  to  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  by  Raimoudo  di  Soncino,  a  similar  letter  describing  Cabot's 
first  exploration.  And  this  writer  adds :  *'  The  Englishmen,  his 
partners,  say  that  they  can  bring  so  many  fish,  that  this  kingdom 
will  have  no  more  business  with  Islanda  (Iceland),  and  that  from 
that  country  there  will  be  a  very  great  trade  in  the  fish,  which 
they  call  stock-fish  (stockfissi).  But  Messer  Joanne  (Juan 
Cabotta)  has  his  thoughts  directed  to  a  greater  undertaking,  for 
he  thinks  of  going,  after  this  place  is  occupied,  along  the  coast 
further  toward  the  East,  until  he  is  opposite  the  island  called 
Cipango,  situate  in  the  equinoctial  region,  where  he  believes  all 
the  spices  of  the  world  grow,  and  where  there  are  also  gems.  And 
in  the  spring  he  says  that  his  Majesty  will  arm  some  ships,  and 
will  give  him  all  the  criminals,  so  that  he  may  go  to  this  country 
and  plant  a  colony  there,  and  in  this  way  he  hopes  to  make 
London  a  greater  place  for  spices  than  Alexandria.  And  the 
principals  of  the  business  are  citizens  of  Bristol,  great  marinera 
that  now  know  where  to  go.    They  say  that  the  voyage  will  not 
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take  more  than  fifteen  days,  if  fortune  favou  rs  them,  after  leaving 
Ibemia.  And  I  believe  that  some  poor  Italian  friars  will  go  on 
the  voyage,  who  have  the  promise  of  being  bishops.  And  I,  being 
a  friend  of  the  Admiral,  if  I  wished  to  go,  oould  have  an  arch- 
bishopric/' 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  BIchard  Eden,  in  his  "  Decades  of 
the  New  World ''  (a.d.  1556),  who  knew  Sebastian,  describing  the 
"  voyages  of  that  worthy  man  Sebastian  Cabote,  yat  livinge." 

We  find  Stowe  in  his  ••  Annals  " — misquoted  by  Hakluyt,  into 
whose  mistake  nearly  all  subsequent  writers  have  fallen — ^thus 
stating :  ^*  This  year  (1498)  Sebastian  Gaboto,  a  Genoa's  son,  bom 
at  Bristol,  professing  himself  to  be  expert  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
circuit  of  the  world,  and  islands  of  the  same,  as  by  his  charts  and 
other  reasonable  demonstrations  he  shewed,  caused  the  King  to 
man  and  victual  a  ship  at  Bristol  to  search  for  an  island  which  he 
knew  to  be  replenished  with  great  commodities.  In  the  ship  divers 
merchants  of  London  adventured  small  stocks,  and  in  the  company 
of  this  ship  sailed  also  three  or  four  small  ships  fraught  with  sleight 
and  grosse  wares.*' 

This  was  the  King's  second  charter  after  the  first  voyage. 

Gomara  the  Spanish  and  Galvano  the  Portuguese  historians 
speak  of  Sebastian  Cabot  as  having  been  the  explorer. 

Sir  Hamplirey  Gilbert,  in  his  discourse  upon  **  A  New  Passage 
to  Cataia*'  (India),  says:  '< Furthermore  Sebastian  GsLhoiskj  hj  hia 
personall  experience  and  travell,  has  set  forth  and  described  this 
passage  in  his  charts  whiche  are  yet  to  be  scene  in  the  Qaeen's 
Majesties'  privie  Gallerie  at  Whitehall,  who  was  sent  to  make  this 
discoverie  by  King  Henry  YII.,  and  entered  the  same  fret." 

Sir  G.  Peckham  says:  *'Iq  the  time  of  the  Queen*s  grand- 
father, Henry  VII.  of  worthy  memory,  letters  patent  were  by  His 
Majesty  granted  to  Sir  John  Gabota,  an  Italian;  to  Lewis, 
Sebastian,  and  Sanotas,  his  three  sons,  to  discover  remote  and 
barbarous  heathen  countries,  which  discovery  was  afterwards 
executed  to  the  use  of  the  Crown  in  the  said  King's  time  by 
Sebastian  and  Sanctus."  Then  we  have  Holbein's  portrait  still 
«xtant,  with  this  inscription,  ''Effigies  Seb.  Caboti,  Angli  filii 
Johau.  Caboti,  Yeniti  militis  aurati,  primi  inventoris  terrsBnovsB  sub 
Henrico  YIL  Angliaa  Bege." 

The  only  reasonable  reading  of  the  Latin  inscription  is  that  the 

picture  is  the  portrait  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  first  discoverer  of  the 

^  under  Henry  YII.,  King  of  England,  and  that  he  was 

>hn  Cabot.     His  portrait  would  be   painted  and  its 
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sabject  described,  not  because  he  was  the  sou  of  John  Cabot,  bat 
because  he  was  the  discoverer  of  the  new  lands.  These,  then,  are 
some  of  the  considerations  which  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  thai 
the  navigator  to  whom  are  due  the  honour  and  glory  of  being  the 
discoverer  of  the  first  British  North  American  territories  was 
Sebastian  Cabot. 

As  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Cabots,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  the  proposition  that  John  Cabot  may  have  been  of  English 
birth ;  I  can  discover  no  evidence  to  give  colour  to  it. 

I  think  that  the  English  nativity  of  Sebastian  is  conclusively 
supported  by  the  weight  of  historic  evidencCt  notwithstanding  his 
representations  when  he  ceased  to  be  employed  in  England,  and 
sought  an  engagement  from  Venice,  that  he  had  been  "  bom  in 
Venice,  but  bred  in  England."  As  against  this,  Edens  records 
that  Sebastian  Cabot  told  him  that  he  was  bom  in  Bristowe,  and 
that  at  four  years  old  he  was  carried  with  his  father  to  Venice* 
and  BO  returned  again  to  England  with  his  father  after  certain 
years,  whereby  he  was  thought  to  have  been  born  in  Venice. 
Stowe*8  '<  Annals,"  already  quoted  by  me,  speak  of  him  as  "  a 
(Genoa's  son,  bom  in  Bristowe."  The  BrUtol  Chronicle  speaks  of 
the  discovery  by  "  Bristol  men."  Thevet,  the  friend  and  chronicler 
of  Cartier,  speaks  of  Sebastian  Cabot  as  an  Englishman.  The 
portrait  of  Holbein  declares  him  to  be  the  English  son  of  John 
Cabot. 

What  parts  of  North  America  were  those  which  Cabot  discovered  ? 
The  popular  tradition  used  to  be  that  Cape  Bonavista,  in  New- 
foundland, was  first  seen  by  Cabot  on  his  first  voyage,  and  was 
originally  called  by  him  Prima  Vista ;  that  the  harbour  of  St. 
John's,  Uie  capital  of  Newfoundland,  was  shortly  after  entered  by 
him  on  St.  John's  Day,  1497,  and  was  for  that  reason  named  St. 
John's.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  incorrectness  of  this  supposition, 
as  well  as  of  a  theory  which  seems  to  have  gained  ground  with 
recent  writers,  viz.,  that  the  nortnern  point  of  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton  was  the  land  first  seen  by  Cabot,  and  that  Prince  Edward's 
Island— once  known  as  the  Island  of  St.  John — in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  was  the  land  called  St.  John  by  him.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  land  first  seen  by  Cabot  was 
much  farther  north,  and  was  part  of  the  coast  of  Labrador,  at  the 
present  time  a  Dependency  of  the  Government  of  Newfoundland. 

I  can  find  no  trace  of  any  claim  by  Cabot  himself,  nor  by  any 
of  his  friends  and  contemporaries,  that  he  ever  saw  or  entered  the 
Oulf  of  Si  Lawrence,  or  that  he  took  any  such  course  on  either 
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of  Lis  voyages  as  to  lead  liim  thither.  On  the  contrary,  Cabot's 
expeditions,  setting  out  from  Bristol,  took—  as  the  Bristolians  who 
regularly  resorted  to  Iceland  were  in  the  habit  of  doing — a  north 
and  west  course,  and  no  doubt  so  continued  until  land  was  sighted 
on  the  coast  of  the  now-called  Labrador,  in  about  the  latitude  of 
56°.  The  contemporaneous  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  already 
cited,  speaks  of  Cabot's  departure  "  from  the  port  of  Bristol,  with 
eighteen  persons.  Passing  Ibemia  (Ireland)  more  to  the  west,  and 
then  ascending  towards  the  north,  he  began  to  navigate  the  eastern 
part  of  the  ocean." 

I  have  seen  no  less  than  three  or  four  maps  published  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  one  of  them  that  of  Ortelius,  which  show  an  island 
named  St.  John,  opposite  the  Cape  St.  Mark — the  name  of  the  tutelar 
saint  of  Venice — on  the  mainland  of  Labrador  ;  and  on  this  spot  no 
doubt  Cabot  planted  ''the  Eoyal  Banner"  of  England  and  the 
standard  of  St.  Mark,  that  is  of  Venice,  as  the  letters  of  Pasqualigo 
and  Soncino  both  relate ;  and  this  is  in  perfect  correspondence  with 
the  voyage  upon  which  Cabot  set  out,  and  with  the  object  he  had 
in  view  of  discovering  a  north-west  passage,  and  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  places  seen  by  him. 

The  fact  is,  Cabot  coasted  along  the  shore  from  the  point  which, 
in  nautical  phrase,  he  first  ''  made,*'  and  no  doubt  sighted,  and 
most  probably  visited,  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  which,  from 
its  numerous  headlands,  and  deep  bays,  and  innumerable  islets  off 
its  north  coasts,  would  give  the  first  impression  of  being  an  archi- 
pelago, and  as  apparently  containing  the  two  prominently  large 
islands  which  Cabot  reported  as  being  passed  upon  his  return 
.voyage.  The  entire  mistake  of  several  recent  authors  on  thii 
point  is  founded  upon  a  map  of  the  world  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  of  Paris,  called  the  "  Mappa  Mundi  of  Cabot,  of  the  year 
1544." 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  prove  that  Cabot  had  nothing  to  do 
-with  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that 
his  three  hundred  leagues  of  coast  navigation  were  unconnected 
with  a  voyage  up  the  gulf  and  river  of  that  name  and  through  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle  (as  some  writers  ingeniously  contend,  so  as  to 
make  the  map  and  voyage  fit  each  other),  than  this  very  map  of 
1644. 

No  navigator  and  hydrographer  could  have  passed  into  and  out 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  this  way,  circumnavigating  Newfoundland, 
and  have  so  erroneously  placed  and  delineated  that  island,  nor, 
indeed,  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  themselves. 
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It  ia  improbable  in  the  extreme — nay,  well-nigh  impossible,  that 
an  explorer  setting  sail  from  England  in  quest  of  an  unknown  conti- 
nent to  the  west  of  him,  would  have  sighted  the  northern  point  of 
Gape  Breton  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  without  having 
first  made  and  seen  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  More- 
over, the  account  of  the  extreme  sterility  and  cold  of  the  land  first 
discovered  and  visited  is  quite  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of 
the  productive  and  temperate  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  north  of  Labrador.  Again,  the 
alleged  exploration  of  the  St  Lawrence  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished within  the  time  occupied  in  Cabot's  first  voyage.  But  if  a 
substantial  doubt  could  otherwise  remain  upon  this  point,  I  con- 
sider the  controversy  set  at  rest  when  we  have  from  the  pen  of  the 
famous  French  navigator,  Cartier,  the  explorer  and  surveyor  of  the 
Gulf  and  Eiver  of  St  Lawrence,  that  he  himself  some  years  after- 
wards, because  of  his  arrival  there  on  St.  John's  Day,  gave  the 
name  of  St.  John  to  the  island  in  the  Gulf  now  known  as  Prince 
Edward.  The  map  of  1544,  to  which  so  much  importance  has  been 
inconsiderately  attached  by  several  late  authors,  is,  to  my  mind,  for 
these  and  other  reasons,  a  spurious  and  misleading  authority. 

It  is  known  to  have  been  drawn  for  Charles  V.  by  his  carto- 
grapher, Alonso  de  Chaves.  It  was  published  subsequently  to  the 
voyages  of  Cortereal,  Cartier,  and  others  ;  and  while  giving  many 
of  the  places  and  names,  the  result  of  their  explorations,  is  grossly 
incorrect  in  the  description  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Either  Cabot  designedly  withheld  correct  information  as  to  his 
own  discoveries  from  the  compiler  of  this  map,  or  simply  left  him 
an  outline  of  his  first  impression  of  the  island  from  its  eastern  side 
as  forming  an  archipelago,  and  this  crude  conception  was  amal- 
gamated with  the  later  discoveries. 

The  map  in  question  has  also  given  rise  to  what  I  conceive  to  be 
another  error  adopted  by  the  later  writers,  viz.,  that  the  Cabots 
had  successfully  made  this  voyage  of  discovery  prior  to  1497 — ^prior, 
indeed,  to  the  grant  of  the  charter  to  them  of  Henry  VIL  in  1496. 

The  mistake  arises  fcom  the  same  inscription  accompanying  the 
map  which  gave  birth  to  the  other  manifest  error  as  to  the  land  first 
seen  by  Cabot.  It  is  this:  *'Terram  hanc  olim  nobis  clausam 
aperuit  Johannes  Cabotus  Yenetus  nee  non  Sebasiianus  Cabotus 
Ejus  Filius  Anno  ab  orbe  redempto  1494  die  vero  28  Junii  bora  5 
sub  dilucolo,  quam  terram  primum  visam  appellarunt  et  insulam 
quandam  ei  oppositam  Insulam,  divi  Johannis  nominarunt  quippe 
quae  solemni  die  festo  divi  Johannis,  aperte  fuit.*' 
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I  can  find  nothing  to  justify  the  date  (1494)  given  as  that  of  the 
discovery.  I  think  the  letter  of  the  Spanish  envoy  (Don  Pedro  de 
Ayala)  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1498,  instead  of  being  evidence 
in  favour  of  this  assumption,  is  proof  that  no  successful  voyage  of 
discovery  had  been  made  prior  to  1497,  or  he  would  have  mentioned 
it.  He  says  that  **  the  people  of  Bristol  sent  out  every  year  two, 
three,  or  four  light  ships,  caravellas,  in  search  of  the  island  of 
Brazil  and  the  seven  cities,  according  to  the  fancy  of  that  Italian 
Cabot,  and  that  they  have  done  for  the  past  seven  years.'' 

The  first  charter  to  the  Cabots  from  Henry  YII.  (a.d.  1496) 
commissions  them  ''  to  seek  out,  discover,  and  find  whatsoever 
isles,  countries,  regions,  or  provinces  of  the  heathen  and  infidels, 
wheresoever  they  be  and  in  whatsoever  parts  of  the  world,  which 
before  this  time  have  been  unknown  to  Christians." 

The  second  charter  from  the  same  King  in  1498  empowers  John 
Cabot  and  his  deputies  to  fit  out  ships,  and  *'  them  convey  andlede 
to  the  londe  and  isles  of  late  found  by  the  said  John  in  oure  name 
and  by  our  commandment.''  This  charter  gives  authority  to  trade 
and  colonise. 

The  following  entries  are  found  in  the  Privy  Purse  expenses : 
'<  Aug.  10th,  1497,  To  hym  that  found  the  new  isle,  £10.  April 
let,  1498,  A  reward  of  £2  to  James  Carter  for  going  to  the  New 
Isle ;  also  to  Thomas  Bradley  and  Launcelot  Shirkell  going  to  the 
New  Isle,  £80.  March  22nd,  Launcelot  has  received  £20  as  a 
prest  for  his  shippe  going  to  New  Islande." 

In  Cabot's  genuine  map  at  Whitehall,  cut  by  Clement  Adams  and 
now  lost,  the  date  of  the  first  expedition  is  given  as  1497.  Time 
forbids  my  entering  at  large  upon  the  other  evidence  which  makes 
it  clear  to  me  that  the  date  on  the  map  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperial 
is  either  a  typographical  error,  easily  made  in  copying  the  Boman 
figures,  or  an  unfair  claim  made  by  design  to  supplant  the  credit 
due  to  others,  and  is  no  more  true  than  that  the  inscription  upon 
it,  *'  prima  tierra  visia,"  rightly  identifies  the  northern  point  of  Cape 
Breton  witu  the  land  first  seen  by  Cabot,  or  the  island  not  really 
opposite  to  it,  but  farther  up  the  Gulf  and  inside  it,  as  that  named 
St.  John's  by  him.  No  map  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  so  singularly 
incorrect  in  regard  to  the  first  discoveries  in  North  America  as  thia 
one.  Even  that  contained  in  Ptolemy's  geography,  printed  at 
Eome  in  1508,  and  entitled  <'  Universalior  Cogniti  Orbis  Tabula  ex 
recentibus  confecta  observationibus,"  gives  an  approximately  correct 
outline  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland ;  albeit  it  is  shown  there  as 
being  joined  to  the  continent  by  an  isthmus  on  the  west  side.  Thera 
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Newfoundland  proper  is  already  called  Terra  Nova,  and  the  early 
xesort  to  the  fisheries  by  the  Portugaese  is  shown  by  the  oape  (now 
8t.  Francis)  being  called  Capo  de  Portogesi,  the  neighbouring  cove 
Ibeing  called  to  this  day  Portugal  Cove. 

The  Oenoese  map  by  Yisconte  de  Maillo  in  1527  is  singularly 
accurate  in  the  eastern  and  western  outlines  of  the  Island  of 
Newfoundland,  and  contains  several  of  the  names  which  the  bays 
and  headlands  bear  to  this  day,  although  it,  too,  connects  the  Island 
Tnth  the  main.  This  and  the  adjoining  territory  is  upon  this  map 
called  after  the  famous  Cortereal,  who  explored  the  coasts  of  North 
America  for  the  Portuguese. 

The  map  of  Ortelius  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  his  atlas 
**  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum  '*  (a  gem  of  book-making,  exceeding  in 
accuracy  and  finish  anything  of  the  day),  published  in  London  in 
1606,  and  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  gives  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Hudson's  Bay  with  approximate  accuracy  in  all  respects,  and 
the  configuration  of  Newfoundland  very  correctly,  with  the  exception 
that  a  channel  from  north  to  south  appears  to  divide  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  sections.  In  the  prefEtce  to  this  map  the  author  re- 
marks: *'  Some  think  that  Seneca,  ravished  with  a  poetical  frenzy, 
presaged  the  discoveries  hereof  in  these  prophetical  verses  in  the 
end  of  the  2nd  Act  of  Medaea,  translated  thus — 

*  Long  henoe  thote  yeeret  will  oome. 
When  the  Ooean  ehall  dusolre 
Nature**  first  bcmda  and  harree : 
Then  shall  hng^  landa  appear ; 
Typhis  shall  then  direct 
New  worlds ;  nor  Thyle  then 
Shall  bound  the  paths  of  men.*' 

Cabot's  expedition  under  Henry  YII/s  second  charter  consisted, 
it  is  said,  of  five  ships.  He  directed  his  course  by  the  tract  of  Iceland 
opon  the  Gape  of  Labrador  at  58^,  **aflBrming  that  in  the  month 
of  July  there  was  much  cold  and  heaps  of  ice,  and  that  he  durst  sail 
no  further,"  that  the  days  were  very  long  and  the  nights  very  clear. 
He  then  turned  his  course  to  the  west,  following  the  coast  of  the 
land  of  Bacaolas  into  the  88^,  from  whence  he  returned  to  England. 
Baccalaos,  the  land  of  codfish,  was  the  name  at  one  time  given  to 
Newfoundland  generally,  and  even  to  part  of  Labrador,  but  after- 
wards and  now  confined  to  a  considerable  island  upon  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland. 

An  old  writer  thus  describes  the  country:  <*The  new  lande  of 
Bacalaos  is  a  coulde  region  whose  inhabitants  are  idolatrous  and 
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political  history.  If  the  superlative  *'  most "  is  supposed  to  attach 
to  the  ''loyal"  as  well  as  to  the  ''  ancient,"  an  invidious  comparison 
may  be  suggested,  unfair  to  other  members  of  the  Colonial  Empire ; 
eminently  so  to  those  whose  devotion  to  the  Throne  and  Fatherland 
has  been  of  late  so  nobly  manifested  in  the  active  sympathy  which 
has  armed  their  sons  to  conquer  or  to  die  in  the  cause  of  United 
Britain.  When  our  illustrious  President,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
made  his  memorable  voyage  in  1860,  the  first  colonial  possession 
of  Her  Majesty  which  His  Boyal  Highness  visited  was,  as  was  most 
fitting,  the  oldest  Colony  ;  the  first  point  in  America  at  which  he 
landed,  its  capital,  St.  John's.  I  am  sure  if  His  Boyal  Highness 
could  have  been  present  here  this  evening  he  would  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  unbounded  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  the  reception 
accorded  to  him  by  the  people  of  Newfoundland. 

In  the  present  day  the  position  and  condition  of  Newfoundland 
are  little  known  or  regarded  by  the  Mother  Country,  but  this  has 
not  always  been  the  case,  as  I  shall  demonstrate  further  on. 

Holding  a  prominent  and  scarcely  to  be  overlooked  place  on  any 
map  of  the  New  World,  the  English  ignorance  of  the  most  ancient 
American  possession  of  the  Crown  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
unpardonable.  I  have  known  persons  refer  to  Newfoundland  as 
one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  again  as  being  near  the  North 
Pole.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  island  is  neither  in  the  tropics  nor 
within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Its  capital,  St  John's,  is  in  about  the 
latitude  of  Paris,  and,  jutting  far  into  the  North  Atlantic,  is  the 
nearest  point  of  America  to  the  British  Islands,  to  which  it  seems 
to  stretch  out  the  hand  of  fellowship,  the  Colonial  Institute  symbol 
of  **  United  Empire."  I  have  heard  stories  of  surprise  being 
expressed  that  visitors  from  that  country  to  England  should 
converse  in  English,  and  that  their  complexions  should  so  nearly 
resemble  those  that  are  common  in  this  country. 

As  a  fact,  the  aborigines  have  long  ago  disappeared,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  camps  of  Mic-Macs  from  Canada  seeking 
fur,  not  an  Indian  is  to  be  found  in  the  island. 

I  have  heard  of  inquiries  being  made  as  to  whether  we  had 
churches  there,  whereas  we  have  three  cathedrals,  three  bishops, 
some  hundreds  of  churches,  and  some  hundreds  of  clergy  of  all 
denominations. 

During  my  present  visit  to  England,  in  mentioning  the  distance 
I  had  to  travel  respectively  by  raU  and  carriage  to  my  country 
residence,  a  gantleman  observed  that  he  did  not  know  the  island 
WAS  large  enough  to  hold  a  railway.    I  had  to  explain  that  the 
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country  was,  in  territorial  extent,  rather  larger  than  Ireland,  and 
nearly  equal  in  size  to  England,  although  certainly  railway  con- 
straction  had  not  far  advanced,  and  was  not  the  general  means  of 
locomotion. 

I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  but  for  the  famous  Newfoundland 
dog,  the  name  of  the  island  which  has  been  the  home  of  the  bravest 
of  the  canine  race  would  be  much  less  familiar  to  the  Englishman 
than  it  is. 

The  better-edacated  Englishman  does  associate  the  country  in 
an  undefined  sort  of  way  with  fish,  and,  with  obtuse  unconscious- 
ness of  the  horrors  of  his  own  climate,  may  speak  with  authority  of 
its  perpetual  fog.  It  is  a  matter  of  amazement  to  many  persons 
that  the  voyage  from  such  a  distant  and  inaccessible  land  should 
be  undertaken  at  all,  whereas  my  own  pleasant  voyage  last 
Christmas  occupied  five  and  a  half  days  to  Queenstown,  and  six 
and  a  half  to  Liverpool.  We  passed  over  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, as  they  are  called,  although  they,  with  their  frequent  fog,  lie 
far  to  the  east  in  the  Atlantic,  and  we  did  not  observe  the  presence 
of  those  trees  fringing  their  borders,  about  which  I  have  been  told 
intelligent  inquiries  are  sometimes  made. 

The  name  of  Cabot  is,  no  doubt,  generally  familiar  as  the 
immediate  follower  of  Columbus  as  an  explorer  of  unknown  and 
trackless  seas,  and  as  the  discoverer  of  new  lands  in  the  New  World. 
An  old  Bristol  ChronicU  records  the  main  result  of  Cabot*8  voyage 
imder  the  King  of  England's  first  charter  and  commission  thus 
concisely :  '*  In  the  year  1497,  the  24th  of  June,  on  St.  John's  day,  was 
Newfoundland  found  by  Bristol  men  in  a  ship  called  the  Mathew.'' 

After  careful  study  of  the  evidence^  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
laconic  statement  of  a  great  fact  is  perfectly  true  and  accurate  in 
itself,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  silent  upon  the  names  of  the 
successful  navigators,  and,  moreover,  it  leaves  as  open  questions 
certain  points  of  controversjr  which  have  long  exercised  the 
judgment  and  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  historians  and  geographers. 
These  points  are,  first — to  which  of  the  Cabots,  John  the  father,  or 
Sebastian  the  son,  is  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  the  Newfound- 
land due  ?  Or  is  it  due  to  both  ?  Were  the  Cabots  of  Italian  or  of 
English  birth  ?  What  part  of  North  America  was  ''  the  Newfound 
land,'*  the  discovery  of  which  is  thus  recorded  ? 

In  addition  to  these  matters,  upon  which  the  Bristol  ChronicU  is 
silent,  the  more  recent  biographers  of  the  Cabots  claim  for  them 
the  discovery  of  the  North  American  Continent  so  early  as  the 
year  1494,  rather  than  1497. 
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colonists  contend  that  the  right  of  prosecuting  the  fishery  on  the 
part  of  the  shore  upon  which  rights  are  reserved  to  the  French  is 
only  concurrent  with  that  of  the  British  fisherman ;  and  the 
Imperial  Government  takes  probably  the  most  correct  view  of  the 
three  in  declaring,  as  it  often  has  done,  and  particularly  in  the 
language  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1838,  "  That  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  never  understood  the  declaration  (which  afccompanied  the 
treaty)  to  have  had  for  its  object  to  deprive  the  British  subjects  of 
the  right  to  participate  with  the  French  in  taking  fish  at  sea  off 
that  shore  providing  they  did  so  without  interrupting  the  French 
cod  fishery."  Even  this  last  medium  view  leaves  open  to  dispute 
the  question  of  what  is  or  is  not  interruption. 

The  result  of  the  whole,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  so 
ill-considered  and  vexatioas  a  convention,  has  been  constantly 
recurring  dispute  and  conflict,  which,  happily,  have  so  far  not 
assumed  a  deadly,  although  on  occasions  a  violent,  form.  The  force 
of  nature  has  in  some  degree  overcome  the  follies  of  treaties,  and 
some  permanent  English  settlements  have  been  established  on  the 
divided  coast,  and  hold  their  owa  there.  In  other  cases  English 
and  French  fishermen  do  contrive  to  carry  on  their  business  in 
sight  of  each  other.  On  the  greater  part,  however,  of  that  coast 
which  is  commonly  called  the  French  Shore,  the  French  exercise 
practically  exclusive  rights  of  fishery.  This  contention  not  only 
injuriously  affects  and  circumscribes  Newfoundlanders  in  their 
natural  fisheries,  but  it  has  practically  closed  to  agricultural 
settlement  and  mining  enterprise  a  region  which  possesses  great 
capabilities  in  the  first,  and  offers  a  rich  promise  in  the  second. 

Although  the  undoubted  territorial  sovereignty  is  in  Britain,  the 
French  protest  against  British  settlement  and  enterprise  of  any 
kind  on  that  part  of  the  coast  as  offering  obstruction  to  their 
fisheries. 

The  Imperial  authorities  have  recently,  after  numerous  represen- 
tations from  the  people  and  Legislature  of  Newfoundland,  conceded 
the  right  of  representation  in  the  Newfoundland  Legislature  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  in  question,  and  the  right  to  the  local 
government  of  making  grants  of  land  in  a  modified  form  to  residents 
there. 

Still  more  recently  attempts  have  been  made,  as  between  the 
Governments  of  France  and  England,  to  come  to  a  practical  and 
permanent  solution  of  this  question.     The  London  Times  correspon- 
dent on  February  18  last  telegraphed  from  Paris  as  follows  : — 
<*  The  important  and  interesting  negotiations  relative  to  the 
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iions,  was  Sebastian  Cabot,  then  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
of  age ;  that  to  his  skill  as  a  pilot,  according  to  the  phrase  of 
those  days,  the  saccess  of  all  the  expeditions  is  dae. 

After  the  first  discoveries  were  made,  men  would  not  un- 
naturally, particularly  in  those  days  of  imperfect  communication^ 
treat  as  the  discoverer  the  &ther  whose  name  was  known  as  the 
chief  chartered  official.  Moreover,  Italian  correspondents,  whose 
letters  are  quoted  in  support  of  the  claims  made  for  John  Cabot  as 
the  discoverer,  would  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  honour  of  the 
success  to  their  countrymen. 

However  this  may  be,  their  account  would  be  consistent  with 
the  place  held  by  John  as  the  head  of  the  association  in  which  his 
SODS  and  other  Englishmen  of  Bristol  were  concerned,  and  as 
their  possible  travelling  companion. 

Thus  we  find  Lorenzo  Pasqualigo  (Venetian  Calendar,  p.  262) 
speaking  of  **  the  Venetian,  our  countryman,  who  went  with  a 
ship  from  Bristol  in  quest  of  new  islands ;  his  name  is  Juan  Cabot, 
and  he  is  styled  the  great  Admiral ;  great  honour  is  paid  him ; 
he  dresses  in  silk,  and  these  English  run  after  him  like  mad 
people,  so  that  he  can  enlist  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleases,  and  a 
number  of  our  own.  The  discoverer  of  these  places  planted  on 
his  Newfound  lands  a  large  cross,  with  one  flag  of  England  and 
another  of  St.  Mark,  so  that  our  banner  has  floated  very  far  afield. 
August  28, 1497." 

Later,  in  the  same  year,  there  was  written  to  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  by  Raimoudo  di  Soncino,  a  similar  letter  describing  Cabot*s 
first  exploration.  And  this  writer  adds :  **  The  Englishmen,  his 
partners,  say  that  they  can  bring  so  many  fish,  that  this  kingdom 
will  have  no  more  business  with  Islanda  (Iceland),  and  that  from 
that  country  there  will  be  a  very  great  trade  in  the  fish,  which 
they  call  stock-fish  (stookfissi).  But  Messer  Joanne  (Juan 
Cabotta)  has  his  thoughts  directed  to  a  greater  undertaking,  for 
he  thinks  of  going,  after  this  place  is  occupied,  along  the  coast 
further  toward  the  East,  until  he  is  opposite  the  island  called 
Cipango,  situate  in  the  equinoctial  region,  where  he  believes  all 
the  spices  of  the  world  grow,  and  where  there  are  also  gems.  And 
in  the  spring  he  says  that  his  Majesty  will  arm  some  ships,  and 
will  give  him  all  the  criminals,  so  that  he  may  go  to  this  country 
and  plant  a  colony  there,  and  in  this  way  he  hopes  to  make 
London  a  greater  place  for  spices  than  Alexandria.  And  the 
principals  of  the  business  are  citizens  of  Bristol,  great  mariners 
that  now  know  where  to  go.    They  say  that  the  voyage  will  not 
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To  every  historiographer,  to  the  intellectual  world,  ia  fact,  hut 
pre-eminently  to  every  patriotic  suhject  of  this  Empire,  the  inquiry 
which  is  suggested  by  these  differences  of  opinion  should  be 
fraught  with  the  deepest  interest,  as  it  is  connected  with  names 
little  less  famous  than  that  of  Columbus,  with  events  of  little  less 
magnitude  than  those  associated  with  his  life,  with  achievements 
which  largely  concern  the  glory  of  the  British  name. 

Common  reputation  attributes  to  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  son  of 
John  Cabot,  the  honourof  the  discovery  of  the  continent  and  islands 
which  originally  and  en  masse  were  given  the  name  of  the  *'  New- 
found land,"  the  name  which,  when  divers  parts  were  given 
different  names,  came  to  be  applied  only  to  that  island  which  still 
bears  the  name,  and  which  so  long  lent  to  the  discoveries  their 
chief  importance.  Lately  it  has  become  more  the  fashion  to 
prefer  John  Cabot,  the  father  of  Sebastian,  to  the  place  of  dis- 
coverer. 

I  have  of  late  given  much  attention  to  this  point,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  account  which  had  been  popularly  received  for 
generations  is  the  correct  one. 

True  it  is  that  the  first  charter  of  Henry  YII.  to  the  Cabot 
family  grants  the  privileges  it  confers  to  **  our  well-beloved  John 
Cabot,  citizen  of  Venice,  to  Lewis,  Sebastian,  and  Sanctus,  sons  of 
the  said  John ;"  and  the  second  charter  is  addressed  to  John 
Cabot  alone,  and  speaks  of  the  *'  Londe  and  Isles  of  late  found  by 
the  said  John  in  oure  name  and  by  oure  commandment."  We 
have  no  reason  to  assume  that  John  Cabot  ever  was  himself  a 
navigator  ;  the  history  of  Sebastian,  from  the  date  of  Henry's 
first  charter  to  Sebastian's  death,  more  than  sixty  years  after, 
proves  him  to  have  been  as  famous  a  navigator  as  the  world  has 
seen. 

John  Cabot,  a  Genoese  by  birth  and  a  Venetian  by  citizenship, 
"came  to  London  to  follow  the  trade  of  merchandise,"  and  after- 
wards settled  and  resided  near  Bristol  Undoubtedly  he  promoted 
in  Bristol  those  enterprises  to  Iceland  for  which  its  people  were 
famous  in  those  daya  I  have  no  doubt  he  inspired  their  explora- 
tions beyond  Iceland,  which  not  improbably  had  already  ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  a  North  American  Continent  before  his 
first  charter. 

That  John  Cabot  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  expedition  which 
Henry  VII.  patronised  and  chartered  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
he  may  have  sailed  with  the  first  expedition ;  but  I  beUeve  that  the 
navigator  in  command,  as  well  of  this  as  of  the  subsequent  expedi- 
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tionSy  was  Sebastian  Cabot,  then  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
of  age ;  that  to  his  skill  as  a  pilot,  according  to  the  phrase  of 
those  days,  the  success  of  all  the  expeditions  is  dae. 

After  the  first  discoveries  were  made,  men  would  not  un- 
naturally, particularly  in  those  days  of  imperfect  communication^ 
treat  as  the  discoverer  the  fiither  whose  name  was  known  as  the 
chief  chartered  official.  Moreover,  Italian  correspondents,  whose 
letters  are  quoted  in  support  of  the  claims  made  for  John  Cabot  as 
the  discoverer,  would  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  honour  of  the 
success  to  their  countrymen. 

However  this  may  be,  their  account  would  be  consistent  with 
Ihe  place  held  by  John  as  the  head  of  the  association  in  which  his 
sons  and  other  Englishmen  of  Bristol  were  concerned,  and  as 
their  possible  travelling  companion. 

Thus  we  find  Lorenzo  Pasqualigo  (Venetian  Calendar,  p.  262) 
speaking  of  '*  the  Venetian,  our  countryman,  who  went  with  a 
ship  from  Bristol  in  quest  of  new  islands ;  his  name  is  Juan  Cabot, 
and  he  is  styled  the  great  Admiral ;  great  honour  is  paid  him ; 
he  dresses  in  silk,  and  these  English  run  after  him  like  mad 
people,  so  that  he  can  enlist  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleases,  and  a 
number  of  our  own.  The  discoverer  of  these  places  planted  on 
liis  Newfound  lands  a  large  cross,  with  one  flag  of  England  and 
another  of  St.  Mark,  so  that  our  banner  has  floated  very  far  afield. 
August  28, 1497.*' 

Later,  in  the  same  year,  there  was  written  to  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  by  Raimoudo  di  Soncino,  a  similar  letter  describing  Cabot's 
first  exploration.  And  this  writer  adds :  '*  The  Englishmen,  his 
partners,  say  that  they  can  bring  so  many  fish,  that  this  kingdom 
will  have  no  more  business  with  Islanda  (Iceland),  and  that  from 
that  country  there  will  be  a  very  great  trade  in  the  fish,  which 
they  call  stock-fish  (stookfissi).  But  Messer  Joanne  (Juan 
Cabotta)  has  his  thoughts  directed  to  a  greater  undertaking,  for 
he  thinks  of  going,  after  this  place  is  occupied,  along  the  coast 
further  toward  the  East,  until  be  is  opposite  the  island  called 
Cipango,  situate  in  the  equinoctial  region,  where  he  believes  all 
the  spices  of  the  world  grow,  and  where  there  are  also  gems.  And 
in  the  spring  he  says  that  his  Majesty  will  arm  some  ships,  and 
will  give  him  all  the  criminals,  so  that  he  may  go  to  this  country 
and  plant  a  colony  there,  and  in  this  way  he  hopes  to  make 
London  a  greater  place  for  spices  than  Alexandria.  And  the 
principals  of  the  business  are  citizens  of  Bristol,  great  mariners 
that  now  know  where  to  go.    They  say  that  the  voyage  will  not 
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take  more  than  fifteen  days,  if  fortune  favou  rs  them,  after  leaving 
Ibemia.  And  I  believe  that  some  poor  Italian  friars  will  go  on 
the  voyage,  who  have  the  promise  of  being  bishops.  And  I,  being 
a  friend  of  the  Admiral,  if  I  wished  to  go,  could  have  an  arch- 
bishopric." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  Richard  Eden,  in  his  ''  Decades  of 
the  New  World  *'  (a.d.  1555),  who  knew  Sebastian,  describing  the 
**  voyages  of  that  worthy  man  Sebastian  Cabot e^  yat  livinge.*' 

We  find  Stowe  in  his  **  Annals" — misquoted  by  Hakluyt,  into 
whose  mistake  nearly  all  subsequent  writers  have  fallen — ^thus 
stating :  '<  This  year  (1498)  Sebastian  Oaboto,  a  Genoa's  son,  bom 
at  Bristol,  professing  himself  to  be  expert  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
<slrcuit  of  the  world,  and  islands  of  the  same,  as  by  his  charts  and 
other  reasonable  demonstrations  he  shewed,  caused  the  King  to 
man  and  victual  a  ship  at  Bristol  to  search  for  an  island  which  he 
knew  to  be  replenished  with  great  commodities.  In  the  ship  divers 
merchants  of  London  adventured  small  stocks,  and  in  the  company 
of  this  ship  sailed  also  three  or  four  small  ships  fraught  with  sleight 
and  grosse  wares.*' 

This  was  the  King's  second  charter  after  the  first  voyage. 

Gomara  the  Spanish  and  Galvano  the  Portuguese  historians 
speak  of  Sebastian  Cabot  as  having  been  the  explorer. 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  his  discourse  upon  **  A  New  Passage 
to  Cataia"  (India),  says:  *< Furthermore  iS^^o^tuin  Gabota,  by  his 
personall  experience  and  travell,  has  set  forth  and  described  this 
passage  in  his  charts  whiche  are  yet  to  be  scene  in  the  Queen's 
Majesties'  prlvie  Gallerie  at  Whitehall,  who  was  sent  to  make  this 
discoverie  by  King  Henry  YIL,  and  entered  the  same  fret." 

Sir  G.  Peckham  says:  *<In  the  time  of  the  Queen's  grand- 
father, Henry  VII.  of  worthy  memory,  letters  patent  were  by  His 
Majesty  granted  to  Sir  John  Gabota,  an  Italian;  to  Lewis, 
Sebastian,  and  Sanctus,  his  three  sons,  to  discover  remote  and 
barbarous  heathen  countries,  which  discovery  was  afterwards 
executed  to  the  use  of  the  Crown  in  the  said  King^s  time  by 
Sebastian  and  Sanctus."  Then  we  have  Holbein's  portrait  still 
«xtant,  with  this  inscription,  *' Effigies  Seb.  Gaboti,  Angli  filii 
Johan.  Caboti,Yeniti  militis  aurati,  primi  inventoris  terrsenovs  sub 
Henrico  VIL  AngliaB  Bege." 

The  only  reasonable  reading  of  the  Latin  inscription  is  that  the 

siAlnre  is  the  portrait  of  Sebastian  Gabot,  first  discoverer  of  the 

Tand  under  Henry  VIL,  King  of  England,  and  that  he  was 

u  of  John  Gabot.    His  portrait  would  be   painted  and  its 
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subject  described,  not  because  he  was  the  sou  of  John  Cabot,  but 
because  he  was  the  discoverer  of  the  new  lands.  These,  then,  are 
some  of  the  considerations  which  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  thatr 
the  navigator  to  whom  are  due  the  honour  and  glory  of  being  the 
discoverer  of  the  first  British  North  American  territories  was 
Sebastian  Cabot. 

As  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Cabots,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  the  proposition  that  John  Cabot  may  have  been  of  EngUsh 
birth ;  I  can  discover  no  evidence  to  give  colour  to  it. 

I  think  that  the  English  nativity  of  Sebastian  is  conclusively 
supported  by  the  weight  of  historic  evidence,  notwithstanding  his 
representations  when  he  ceased  to  be  employed  in  England,  and 
sought  an  engagement  from  Venice,  that  he  had  been  "  bom  in 
Venice,  but  bred  in  England.'*  As  agamst  this,  Edens  records 
that  Sebastian  Cabot  told  him  that  he  was  bom  in  Bristowe,  and 
that  at  four  years  old  he  was  carried  with  his  father  to  Venice, 
and  so  returned  again  to  England  with  his  father  after  certain 
years,  whereby  he  was  thought  to  have  been  bom  in  Venice. 
Stowe*s  **  Annals,"  already  quoted  by  me,  speak  of  him  as  '<  a 
Genoa's  son,  bom  in  Bristowe."  The  Brutal  Chronicle  speaks  of 
the  discovery  by  *'  Bristol  men."  Thevet,  the  friend  and  chronicler 
of  Cartier,  speaks  of  Sebastian  Cabot  as  an  Englishman.  The 
portrait  of  Holbein  declares  him  to  be  the  English  son  of  John 
Cabot. 

What  parts  of  North  America  were  those  which  Cabot  discovered  ? 
The  popular  tradition  used  to  be  that  Cape  Bonavista,  in  New- 
foundland, was  first  seen  by  Cabot  on  his  first  voyage,  and  was 
originally  called  by  him  Prima  Vista ;  that  the  harbour  of  St. 
John's,  the  capital  of  Newfoundland,  was  shortly  after  entered  by 
him  on  St.  John's  Day,  1497,  and  was  for  that  reason  named  St. 
John's.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  incorrectness  of  this  supposition, 
as  well  as  of  a  theory  which  seems  to  have  gained  ground  with 
recent  writers,  viz.,  that  the  nortnem  point  of  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton  was  the  land  first  seen  by  Cabot,  and  that  Prince  Edward's 
Island — once  known  as  the  Island  of  St.  John — in  the  Oulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  was  the  land  called  St.  John  by  him.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  land  first  seen  by  Cabot  was 
much  farther  north,  and  was  part  of  the  coast  of  Labrador,  at  the 
present  time  a  Dependency  of  the  Government  of  Newfoundland. 

I  can  find  no  trace  of  any  claim  by  Cabot  himself,  nor  by  any 
of  his  friends  and  contemporaries,  that  he  ever  saw  or  entered  the 
Gulf  of  Si  Lawrence,  or  that  he  took  any  such  course  on  either 
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Becapitulation. 

Average  Annual 
value. 

Codfieheiy J6,034,242 

Seal  fiahery 1,026, 896 

HerriDg  fiahezy  * . .  681,543 

Salmon  fishery    114,505 

Lobfiter  fishery    104, 184 

All  other  fiah  40,000 

Total  ayerage  value  annually  of  the  faheries  ....  (7,901,370 

or  £1,646,118  sterling. 

COTTNTRIES   TO  WHICH   THE   FiSH   ABB   EXPORTED. 

The  countries  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  dried  codfish  is  exported 
^re  the  United  Kingdom,  Brazil,  Portugal,  Spain,  the  United 
States,  Italy,  Spanish  and  British  West  Indies,  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  The  products  of  the  seal  fishery  are  sent  almost 
exclusively  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Lobsters  are  exported  to 
Britain,  and  herrings  chiefly  ^o  Canada  ^d  th.e  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the 
Colony  for  the  years  named : — 

Exports. 

Tear.  Value. 

1880 J7,181,096 

1881   7,648,674 

1882   8,228,291 

Average  value  of  exports  for  thiee  years $7,669,320 

or  £1,697,775  sterling. 

In  the  foregoing  exports  are  included  quantities  of  Copper  Ore 
exported,  the  value  of  which  was  as  follows  : — 

Value  of 
Year.  Copper  Ore. 

1880 ..v. J610,900 

1881 696,068 

1882 ,     882,020 

Average  annual  value  of  copper  ore  exported  in  the 

three  years (496,329 

or  £103,402  sterling. 

Shipping. 

The  registered  tonnage  of  the  Colony  at  present  is  1,895  vessels, 
having  a  tonnage  of  89,655  tons  ;  of  these  1,866  are  sailing  vessels 
and  29  are  steamers*  In  addition,  60  vessels  were  engaged  in  1882 
in  the  foreign  carrying  trade,  which,  though  owned  in  Newfound- 
land, were  registered  in  Britain. 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  entered  at  the  various  ports  in 
1882  was  1,806 ;  their  tonnage  160,887  tons ;  their  crews  num- 
7,840.    Tha  number  of  sailing  vessels  cleared  at  the  various 
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ports  in  1882  was  1,107  i  their  tonnage  148,720;   their  crews 
numbered  7,200. 

The  number  of  steamers  entered  at  the  various  ports  in  1882  was 
191 ;  their  tonnage  160,107  ;  theirs  crews  numbered  6,758.  The 
number  of  steamers  cleared  at  the  various  ports  in  1882  was  176  ; 
their  tonnage  147,784 ;  their  crews  numbered  6,568, 

NUHBEB   OF   FlSHERMBN. 

According  to  the  census  of  1874  there  were  45,845  persons 
employed  in  fishing  and  curing  fish.  In  1888  there  were  about. 
52,550  thus  employed,  allowing  for  the  increase  of  population.  The 
number  of  able-bodied  fishermen  in  the  Colony  in  1874  was  26,887 ; 
there  are  now  about  80,288. 

A  bounty  of  three  dollars  per  ton  is  granted  to  all  vessels  over 
fifteen  tons  built  in  the  Colony. 

Fishermen  have  a  first  lien  on  the  products  of  each  season's 
fishing  operations  for  wages  or  shares. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  and  value  of  the  French 
fisheries  on  the  banks  and  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  in  the 
years  named : — 

Qtls.  of  Codflah 
Tear.  Ifen.        No.  of     Toxmage.  Taken.  Vahxe. 

Veaeela,  (US  Ibe.) 

1878....  7,868        181        80,350  321,411         £285,673  sterling. 

1879....   7,168        177        27,866  369,628  279,697        „ 

The  '*  Blue  Book/'  or  custoins  returns  for  1888,  furnishes  the 
following  information  regarding  our  exports  and  imports,  the 
quantities  of  dried  cod  exported  and  the  countries  to  which  they 
were  sent  :— 

GoobMm  to  wliidh  ■zported.  QainUla.  Value. 

United  Kingdom 46,107  $136,321 

Canada    36,065  158,642 

ITnitedStotes     46,693  287,604 

Britiah  Weat  Indies 86,011  266,033 

Bpaniah  Weat  Indiea    12.318  39,418 

French  Wert  Indies 1,684  6,702 

Gibraltar    82,823  329,292 

Spain 168,828  686,312 

PoTtngal 332,030  1,494,136 

Sicily   8.794  86,176 

BrazU 295,094  1,180,376 

Italy 61,097  219,949 

Total 1,163,934    $4,726,960 

To  ascertain  the  total  value  of  the  cod-fishing  for  1888  we  must 
add  to  the  foregoing  2,986  tons  of  cod  oil  exported,  and  404  tons  of 
refined  cod-liver  oil,  their  respective  values  beiog  $864,157  and 
f  77,668 ;  total,  $441,725.   We  must  then  estimate  the  quantity  of 
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cod  consumed  in  the  Colony,  which  may  be  taken  at  a  quintal  per 
head  of  the  population,  or  188,000  quintals  at  $4  per  quintal, 
giving  a  total  of  $782,000.  The  total  value  of  our  cod  fishery  for 
1888  would  thus  be  $6,899,685. 

It  should  be  further  noticed  that  the  foregoing  returns  do  not 
include  the  cod  exported  direct  from  Labrador.  In  the  year  named 
868,089  quintals  of  dried  cod  were  exported  direct  from  Labrador, 
the  value,  at  $8  per  quintal,  being  $1,104,267.  Adding  this 
amount  to  the  value  of  the  cod  exported  from  Newfoundland,  and 
that  which  was  consumed  by  our  population,  we  have  as  the  total 
value  of  the  cod  fishery  alone,  last  year,  the  large  sum  of 
$7,008,952. 

The  Blue  Book  referred  to  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  as 
follows  for  1888  :— 

From  the  United  Kingdom    |3,254,942 

„     the  Dominion  of  Canada 2,340,138 

„    British  West  Indies 891,414 

„    the  United  States 2,839,302 


„  Spain   108,460 

„  Portugal 38,057 

,,  Spanish  West  Indies 69,369 

„  StPierre    21,068 

„  Jersey 20,935 


„  Italy    8,995 

„  Sicily   7,648 

„  BrazU 12,142 

„  Hamburg    7,438 

„  Bussia 16,571 

Total  yalne  of  imports .(9,131,464 

I  take  the  foregoing  from  Newfoundland  oorrespondenoe  of  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  and  I  have  no  means  at  hand  of  stating  what  the 
other  exports  of  the  Colony  were  for  the  year  1888. 

Of  the  imports  in  1888,  amounting  to  f  9,000,000,  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  $8,600,000,  chiefly  in  manufactured  goods.  It 
is  some  evidence  of  the  value  of  her  Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country 
that  one  of  her  Dependencies,  with  less  than  200,000  inhabitants, 
annually  takes  so  much,  besides  the  accumulated  fortunes  which 
ultimately  find  their  way  to  her  in  the  hands  of  the  sons  who  return 
to  her  bosom. 

I  regret  to  say  that  there  are,  in  my  judgment,  no  agricultural 
statistics  to  be  depended  upon,  giving  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  country.  I  observe  that  agriculture  is 
said  to  have  declined  since  1855.  This  I  believe  to  be  for  from  the 
truth.  I  trust  the  census  now  being  taken  may  in  this  and  other 
be  a  really  valuable  authority.    In  the  meantime  the 
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oensas  of  1874  retams  abont  17,000  head  of  cattle,  4,000  horses, 
25,000  sheep,  22,000  pigs,  with  a  produce  of  21,000  tons  of  hay, 
800,000  barrels  of  potatoes,  7,000  bashels  of  oats,  and  other  root 
and  cereal  crops  of  less  consequence.  Besides  that  grown  in  the 
island,  about  $300,000  worth  of  agricultural  produce  is  yearly 
imported  into  Newfoundland  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
the  Canadian  Dominions,  none  of  which  should  be  required  under  a 
fostering  system,  and  with  the  French  shore  difficulties  remoyed, 
Newfoundland  should  at  least  supply  herself  with  all  such  produce, 
and  should  be  an  exporter  of  sheep  and  wool 

The  Goyemment  of  the  Mother  Country  owes  to  Newfound* 
land,  her  oldest  Colonial  progeny,  some  reparation  for  her  lack  of 
generosity  in  the  past,  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  so 
praotically  displayed  as  in  bringing  all  the  weight  of  her  power  and 
influence  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  disputed  French  fishery 
claims,  with  the  determination  that,  even  at  some  Imperial  sacrifice, 
there  shall  be  a  speedy  removal  of  the  disabilities  which  Imperial 
treaties  have  engendered. 

In  the  recent  Great  International  Fisheries  Exhibition  the  New- 
foundland Court  took  a  creditable  and  attractive  position,  but  not 
so  good  a  one  as  it  might  have  had  if  greater  time,  attention,  and 
zeal  had  been  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  Colony.  Its  dried  codfish, 
however,  maintained  the  credit  of  the  Colony,  and  was  adjudged 
the  first  place,  and  gold  medals  for  all  the  samples  exhibited.  In 
former  times  dried  cod  used  to  be  largely  consumed  in  England, 
particularly  in  the  west  and  south ;  and  an  article  of  such  nutritive 
properties  at  so  reasonable  a  cost  should  resume  its  place  as  an 
extensive  element  of  national  food  consumption ;  nor  would  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  importing  into  England  fresh  Newfoundland  cod 
preserved  in  ice. 

All  the  exhibits  of  the  cod-liver  oil  of  Newfoundland  at  the 
Exhibition  took  the  first  prizes  upon  the  award  of  jurors  of  the 
highest  authority.  The  hygienic  importance  of  this  product  is  such 
that  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  choosing  the  produce  of  that 
country  which  supplies  the  desideratum  in  its  best  form  and  in 
unadulterated  purity.  What  are  the  manufjEicturers  and  dealers  in 
the  refined  article  doing,  that  they  do  not  manufacture  in  New- 
foundland ?  The  excellence  of  the  ordinary  cod  oil  and  the  seal 
oils  of  Newfoundland  was  attested  in  the  declaration  of  the  judges 
that  they  were  **  superior  to  any  other  exhibits  of  the  kind  in  the 
Exhibition." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  fiAoe  of  the  many  difficulties 
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which  are  seen  in  her  history  to  haye  beset  Newfoundland,  which 
have  placed  her  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with  others, 
and  craelly  retarded  her  progress,  she  has,  since  any  chance  has 
been  allowed  her,  steadily  but  slowly  advanced  and  increased  in 
population,  internal  wealth,  and  the  blessings  of  civilisation 
generally.  Hers  has  not  been  the  marvellous  progress  which  has 
attended  the  great  Australasian  Oolonies,  which  teem  with  various 
and  boundless  wealth ;  nor  do  I  compare  her  as  a  centre  of 
population  with  some  of  the  richer  fields  of  settlement  which  their 
superior  soil  offers  to  the  Canadian  immigrant ;  but  this  I  do  say 
of  Newfoundland,  that  with  her  incomparable  fisheries  she  com- 
bines a  soil  which  nearly  everywhere  in  the  island  can  be  made  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  them  for  the  support  of  the  people,  and  in 
other  parts  may  be  made  more  than  self-supporting  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  fisheries.  That  as  a  mineral-bearing  country  the  rich 
metalliferous  character  of  the  island,  as  attested  by  the  common 
consent  of  scientific  men,  only  requires  to  be  developed  to  place 
the  Colony  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  British  possessions 
abroad ;  tbat^t  the  heads  of  the  great  bays,  in  the  tracts  surround- 
ing the  great  lakes,  in  the  valleys  of  many  of  the  rivers,  there  are 
reported  to  be  contained  nearly  8,000,000  acres  adapted  for 
settlement  and  cultivation,  and  that  there  are  large  areas  of  fine 
timber  land.  The  deposit  of  gypsum  is  enormous,  and  building 
slate,  granite,  limestone,  and  marble  abound.  I  observed  in  going 
up  that  river  that  the  banks  of  the  Humber  were  extensively 
walled  with  the  last 

My  desire  is  not  to  exaggerate,  nor  to  set  down  aught  in 
imaginative  or  misleading  colours ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
most  anxious  to  do  justice  to  our  long-neglected  and  much- 
depreciated  Colony. 

A  liberal  system  for  the  encouragement  of  mining  speculation, 
lumbering,  agriculture,  and  settlement  is  provided  by  law,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  any  inquiries  addressed  to  the  Surveyor-General's 
Department  upon  these  subjects  will  be  attended  to  with  prompti- 
tude. 

I  would  not  recommend  any  large,  sudden,  and  indiscriminate 
scheme  for  immigration  to  this  old  Colony,  but  there  is,  I  beUeve, 
some  room  for  farm  and  other  such  labourers;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  are  directions  ii^  which  the  fisheries  and  their 
manufactures,  notably  the  herring  fishery,  ofifer  profitable  enter-* 
prise  to  improved  management;  that  there  are  great  tracts  of 
fertQe  land,  and  land  especially  adapted  for  sheep  farming,  which, 
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taken  up  by  oompanies  or  by  small  parties  of  experienced  men  with 
some  means,  would  be  found  more  than  remaoerative ;  and  that 
the  mining  resources  of  the  island  only  require  well-directed  enter- 
prise and  the  generous  and  persevering  outlay  of  capital,  to  assume 
dimensions  of  indefinite  magnitude ;  and  that  generally  the  trade 
of  the  Colony,  now  centred  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  few,  offers 
a  profitable  field  of  investment  to  many  more. 

A  notable  instance  of  extension  in  this  last-named  way  is  offered 
in  the  fiict  that  within  a  few  years  two  wealthy,  enterprising  firms 
in  Dundee  have  transferred  the  seat  of  their  seaUng  business  to  St. 
John's,  and  now  send  out  from  that  port  to  the  seal  fishery  six  or 
seven  splendid  steamships,  manned  by  Newfoundlanders,  and 
manufacture  the  produce  of  this  industry  in  St.  John's,  while  these 
companies  also  send  the  same  ships  upon  their  whaling  voyages 
from  that  port. 

Another  evidence  that  much  might  be  done  which  is  not  done  in  the 
interest  of  the  Colony  and  its  fishermen,  as  well  as  of  the  merchant 
and  trader  abroad,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  large  out- 
fit for  the  bank  fisheries  from  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion 
(not  to  speak  of  that  of  France,  which  is  subsidised),  while  that 
from  Newfoundland  is  of  very  Umited  extent,  and  only  recently 
prosecuted  at  all  after  the  lapse  of  generations.  Newfound- 
land, with  its  splendid  harbours  and  vicinity  to  the  banks,  and 
its  enormous  supplies  of  bait,  offers  infinitely  greater  and  better 
facilities  for  the  same  business  than  does  any  other  place,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ships  fitted  out  from  the  American 
continental  ports  have,  since  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  regularly 
supplied  themselves  with  bait  purchased  from  our  people. 

The  industries  of  which  I  have  given  the  statistics  are  prosecuted 
along  and  upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  represent- 
ing in  extent  from  1,600  to  2,000  miles,  and  upon  that  part  of 
Labrador  the  Dependency  of  the  Government  of  Newfoundland 
extending  from  north  latitude  61^  to  60°  87'f  and  representing  a 
ooast-line  of  about  800  miles, 

There  are  only  about  three  thousand  resident  white  inhabitants 
at  Labrador,  and  the  fisheries  there  are  mainly  prosecuted  in 
summer  by  a  migratory  population  ^m  Newfoundlandi  the  result 
of  whose  labours  represents  one-fourth  of  the  fishery  products  of 
the  Colony.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  some  of  its  trading 
posts  at  Labrador. 

The  seal  fishery  of  Newfoundland  has  of  late  years  quite  changed 
its  character.    Formerly  it  was  prosecuted  solely  in  sailing  ships 
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of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons  burthen.  At  one  time  as  many 
as  four  hundred  vessels,  carrying  14,000  men,  were  engaged  in  this 
business^  and  have  been  known  in  a  very  successful  season  to 
capture  an  aggregate  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  seal& 

In  the  present  day  comparatively  few  sailing  vessels  prosecute 
the  seal  fishery.  From  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  steamships  are 
employed.  These  vessels,  built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  are  of 
great  strength  and  large  carrying  capacity.  They  take  crews 
numbering  about  200  men,  and  these  crews  are  entitled  to  share 
in  the  produce  of  the  voyage  to  the  extent  of  one-third.  In 
sailing  vessels  the  crews  get  '*  half  the  voyage,"  as  it  is  termed, 
so  that  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  diminished  number  of 
men  employed,  the  mode  of  conducting  this  business  by  steam  has 
not  been  fetvourable  to  the  labouring  population. 

There  are  few  industries  more  precarious  and  speculative  than 
the  seal  fishery,  but  when  it  is  successful  the  profits  are  pro- 
digious. One  of  the  large  ships  I  have  spoken  of  may  return  to 
port  within  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  sailing  on  March  10 
with  as  many  as  45,000  seals,  averaging  a  value  of  ten  shillings 
apiece,  and  representing  to  the  shipowners  a  sum  of  £15,000,  and 
to  the  crew  half  that  sum  amongst  them,  in  addition  to  their  being 
foimd  in  food  during  the  entire  spring,  say  to  May  1.  The 
captain  is  paid  so  much  per  seal,  and,  according  to  his  agreement, 
would  earn  from  £1,000  to  £1,500.  The  ships,  after  the  first 
voyage,  may  make  one  or  more  other  trips  during  the  spring,  not, 
however,  with  equally  large  results  at  the  later  season. 

In  the  case  of  good  luck  of  this  kind,  or  half  as  much,  the  business 
is  an  j^/  Dorado  without  an  equal,  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
event  of  the  seal-bearing  ice-fields  being  missed,  either  from  mistaken 
judgment  or  the  action  of  the  weather,  the  loss  to  the  speculator 
will  obviously  be  very  great.  No  men  can  compare  with  New- 
foundlanders in  the  qualities  of  daring  activity  and  skill  necessary 
to  make  the  successful  seal-killer. 

Those  who  visited  the  Newfoundland  department  of  the  Fisheries 
Exhibition  will  have  seen  the  beautiful-looking  specimens  of  oil, 
the  exquisite  silky  sealskins  spotted  on  a  silver  ground,  and  the 
various  highly-finished  manufactures  of  leather,  the  productions  of 
this  industry.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  condition  of  our 
Colony  is  that  instead  of  these  skins  being  manufisMtured  into  leather 
on  the  spot,  they  are  exported  for  that  purpose,  a  not  inconsiderable 
portion  being  returned  to  us  in  the  manufactured  state. 
'  Last  year  the  seal  fishery  was  only  a  partial  success ;  the  year 
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before  it  represented  a  capture  of  400,000  seals,  and  the  year  pre- 
yious  to  that  the  smallest  number  on  record,  about  160,000. 

The  speculative  character  of  this  business  is  such  that  the  risk 
seems  great  for  individual  enterprise;  but  it  ought  to  be  very 
attractive  to  companies  sending  out  several  ships,  and  probably  a 
mixed  fleet  of  steamers  and  sailing  ships. 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
trade  of  Newfoundland  has  suffered  and  is  suffering  from  that 
depression  which  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  present  time,  but  its 
elastic  energy  is  such  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  recover  its  normal 
position  as  quickly  as  any  other. 

As  a  sporting  country,  Newfoundland  offers  considerable  attrae- 
tions  in  quantity,  quality,  and  variety.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
settlement  and  regular  means  of  communication  are  confined  to 
the  seaboard,  there  are,  to  get  fine  sport,  difficulties  of  travel  to  be 
encountered,  and  expense  to  be  incurred  in  locomotion,  outfit,  and 
guides.  The  angler  satisfied  with  moderate  sport  can  get  it  without 
much  hardship  nearly  everywhere,  but  the  streams  and  lakes 
which  produce  the  finest  salmon  and  trout  are  accessible  only  with 
much  exertion  and  some  cost.  The  caribou  deer  abounds ;  but  in 
a  wild,  unsettled  interior  the  sport  is  precarious,  although  often 
magnificent,  and  is  pursued  with  greatest  certainty  in  the  winter, 
when  most  people  object  to  camping  out.  The  grouse,  or  rather 
ptarmigan,  than  which  there  is  none  finer  in  the  world,  the  blue- 
winged  wild  duck,  the  wild  goose,  snipe,  curlew,  and  plover  are 
the  birds  which  are  alike  good  sport  and  delicious  accessions  to  the 
larder.  A  black  bear  may  occasionally  be  met  with ;  the  wolf,  of 
a  large  and  fierce  kind,  hunts  the  deer  in  the  interior  ;  the  fox  is 
firequently  seen ;  and  these,  with  the  beaver,  otter,  martin,  ermine, 
and  arctic  hare,  besides  that  smaller  species  of  hare  originally  im- 
ported from  Nova  Scotia,  and  known  as  the  Nova  Scotia  rabbit, 
offer  inducements  of  sport  and  profit  to  the  hunter.  There  is,  as  in 
Ireland,  an  entire  absence  of  venomous  reptiles  and  of  frogs  and 
toads. 

The  graphic  letters  of  ''Mariner,"  published  three  or  four 
years  ago  in  the  Fuld^  give  perhaps  the  best  and  justest  idea  of 
sport  in  Newfoundland  that  has  yet  been  published;  the  same 
writer  does  justice  to  the  climate  and  scenery. 

Lord  Dnnraven  observes  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (January, 
1881)  :— 

*'  Newfoundland  is  not  much  visited  by  Englishmen.  I  know  not 
why,  for  it  is  the  nearest  and  most  accessible  of  all  the  Golonies, 
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and  it  offers  a  good  field  lor  exploration  and  for  spori.  Cariboo  are 
plentifnl,  and  tlie  Newfoundland  stags  are  finer  by  far  than  any  to 
be  found  in  any  portion  of  tbe  continent  of  North  America.  For  is 
plentiful,  wild  fowl  and  groase  abundant^  and  the  creeka  and  livera 
are  fuU  of  salmon  and  troui" 

I  met  last  antnmn  two  American  ladies  who  had  spent  greai 
part  of  the  snmmer  in  Newfoundland,  travelling  about  and  roughing 
it  considerably.  One  was  an  authoress,  the  other  an  artist,  and  both 
declared  themselves  so  charmed  with  the  scenery  and  pleased  with 
the  climate  that  they  purposed  returning  this  year  and  engaging  a 
small  vessel  to  take  them  yachting  round  the  coast. 

Wiih  r^ard  to  the  denizens  of  the  sea,  the  returns  already 
referred  to  show  what  are  the  principal  fishes  of  commercial  value 
for  export.  Besides  these  are  the  halibut,  turbot,  haddock,  and 
plaice ;  the  squid,  which  is  caught  in  enormous  quantities  for  bait ; 
and  par  excellence,  the  dainty  caplin,  or  American  smelt^  most 
beautiful  in  colour  and  form,  most  delicious  for  the  table.  It  so 
abounds  upon  the  coast  for  about  six  weeks  of  the  early  summer 
that  it  can  be  caught  upon  the  beaches  with  the  hand,  the  dip-net, 
or  any  vessel,  as  well  as  with  the  seine.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
cartloads  are  used  to  manure  the  fields.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  anything  to  prevent  the  preservation  and  packing  of  this  fish  in 
the  manner  of  sardines. 

There  is  also  a  fish,  a  monster  of  the  sea,  whose  fame  requires 
that  it  should  not  be  passed  over,  although  as  an  article  of  commerce 
or  of  food  it  is  perfectly  useless.  I  refer  to  the  octopus,  or  great 
Devil  Fish,  a  species  of  gigantic  squid  or  cuttle-fish,  several 
specimens  of  which  have  been  exhibited  in  St.  John's.  I  saw  the 
measurement  of  one  taken :  the  body  was  10  ft.  in  length  and  the 
longer  tentacles  measured  80  ft.  This  fish  was  captured  at 
Gatalina  in  1877. 

Truly  you  will  say  fact  is  stranger  than  fiction,  when  you 
compare  this  awful  monster  with  the  comparatively  diminutive 
creature  of  the  same  species  described  by  Victor  Hugo  to  his  once 
incredulous  readers  in  his  '*  Toilers  of  the  Sea.*' 

Of  the  fruits  and  flora  of  Newfoundland  there  are  no  small  variety 
and  abundance.  The  strawberry  (superior  to  the  Alpine),  the  rasp- 
berry, the  whortleberry,  the  partridge,  apd  cranberry,  a  much- 
prized  golden-coloured  fruit  called  the  bakeapple,  and  the  dewberry, 
are  all  most  abundant.  The  wild  cherry,  more  ornamental  ihsax 
useful,  the  gooseberry  and  currant,  the  dogberry  or  fruit  of  the 
'  -">  ash,  and  numerous  others,  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  woods. 
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The  variety  of  native  flowers  is  Btriking ;  they  inolnde  the  wild 
rose,  of  heautifal  form  and  crimson  tint,  the  azalea,  the  kalmia,  the 
sweet  marsh  lily,  the  purple  iris,  Clarkia,  Solomon's  seal,  and  the 
curious  pitcher-plant  or  Indian  cup,  and  many  others.  Of  shrubs, 
ferns,  and  grasses  there  is  endless  variety. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  all  ordinary  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
of  the  English  garden  thrive  well. 

The  scenery  of  Newfoundland  resembles  in  many  parts  that  of 
Wales  or  the  Scotch  highlands.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
rugged  beauty  of  its  hills,  cliffs,  and  headlands,  nor  of  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  most  of  its  river  valleys  and  of  its  wooded  heights, 
of  the  loveliness  of  its  abounding  lakes  and  clear,  rejoicing  streams, 
of  its  magnificent  island- studded  bays  and  its  splendid  harbours. 
»  Having  so  far  conveyed  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fairly  accurate 
impression  of  the  producing  capabilities,  sports,  and  scenery  of 
Newfoundland,  it  remains  to  afford  a  just  idea  of  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  the  country. 

Newfoundland  has  become  a  proverb  for  fogs,  as  well  as  for  fish 
and  dogs,  and,  in  my  judgment,  has  been  most  unfairly  represented 
in  the  first  respect.  This  unjust  impression  has  been  largely 
derived  from  the  character  of  the  Great  Banks,  called  by  its  name, 
and  which  is  taken  to  represent  the  normal  weather  of  the  island 
itself.  It  is  true  that  with  the  wind  inshore  a  good  deal  of  fog  is 
precipitated  upon  the  south-eastern  coasts,  but  the  fogs  when  near 
the  shore  often  lie  off  without  coming  in  upon  the  land,  which  may 
be  bathed  in  sunshine,  and  when  the  wind  is  off-shore  there  is  no 
fog.  The  British  Islands  possess  a  climate  far  more  remarkable 
for  fog  and  cloud  and  damp  than  Newfoundland.  I  have  experi- 
enced more  chill  in  England  both  in  winter  and  summer  than  in 
the  corresponding  seasons  in  Newfoundland. 

The  capital,  St.  John's,  is,  from  its  immediate  site  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  as  subject  to  cold  wind  and  vapours  as  any  part  of  the 
island,  and  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  a  summer  there  while  it  lasts 
is  a  warmer  and  very  much  brighter  season  than  an  average  London 
one.  Where  my  summer  country  residence  is,  about  fifty  miles 
from  St.  John*8  and  seven  from  the  sea,  in  the  Salmonier  Valley,  of 
which  the  rare  sylvan  beauty  can  hardly  be  exceeded,  the  weather 
is  superlatively  fine,  and  a  fog  seldom  seen.  The  main  point  of 
difference  in  favour  of  the  English  compared  with  the  Newfoundland 
climate,  is  that  during  the  two  months  of  March  and  April  we  have 
practically  no  spring,  no  vegetating  weather.  It  is,  indeed,  generally 
a  second  winter,  with  less  cold  but  more  than  the  other  disagree* 
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ables  of  the  previoas  month.  The  northern  ioe  brought  along  by 
the  Arctic  onrrents  is  then  generally  in  the  vicinity,  sometimes 
visibly  so,  and  dispenses  its  chilling  influence  over  the  land,  bring- 
ing with  it,  however,  more  than  compensation  in  that  harvest  of 
the  sea  represented  by  the  seal  fishery.  Take  it  on  the  whole,  we 
have  a  vegetating  season  six  weeks  shorter  than  that  of  the  Mother 
Country.  The  cold  of  winter  is  not  excessive,  and  the  season  is 
brighter  and  more  cheerful  than  the  English,  and  very  much  less 
severe  than  the  Canadian.  The  thermometer  in  winter  seldom  fitlLs 
below  zero,  and  never,  as  on  the  American  continent,  many  degrees 
below  it,  and  it  rarely  rises  to  80°  in  summer.  The  mean  tem- 
perature for  the  whole  year  is  about  48° ;  the  mean  height  of  the 
barometer  about  29°  40'. 

The  autumn  is  generally  fine,  often  having  within  its  period  a 
season  called  the  Indian  summer,  more  beautiful  than  any  time  of 
the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  winter  is  not  so  settled  as  in  Canada, 
and  is  often  visited  with  snow-drifts  caused  by  high  winds,  which 
pile  up  the  fallen  snow  to  an  inconvenient  height,  but  there  are 
frequent  thaws,  with  which  but  for  the  removal  of  the  drifts  we 
would  rather  dispense  ;  and  frost  penetrates  but  a  few  inches  into 
the  ground.  As  a  salubrious,  health-giving,  and  health-preserving 
climate,  I  will  back  that  of  Newfoundland  against  any  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  such  prevalence  of  pulmonary  consumption  there  as  we 
find  in  the  same  races  in  the  British  Islands.  Strangers  are  always 
struck  with  the  physique  of  the  people,  in  form,  size,  robust  healUi, 
and  strength,  to  which  no  doubt  their  healthy  avocations  contri- 
bute. 

Of  course  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  is  of  the  fisherman  class, 
but  the  blessings  of  good  health  and  strength  are  not  confined  to 
them.  Of  the  present  population,  there  are  probably  less  than  10,000 
not  belonging  to  the  operative  fishery  classes.  The  people  are 
almost  wholly  of  English  and  Irish  descent,  with  a  small  but  in 
wealth  and  worth  a  very  important  and  eminently  valuable  per- 
centage of  Scotch. 

In  religion,  the  distribution  of  population  was  by  last  census  as 
between  the  two  main  classes  about  three-fifths  Protestant  and 
two-fifths  Boman  Catholic.  Of  the  former  there  were  then 
about  69,000  of  the  Church  of  England,  85,000  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church,  and  the  remainder  of  minor  Protestant 
denominations;  the  Church  of  Bome  numbered  about  64,000. 
There  are  three  Bishops,  two  of  the  Church  of  Bome  and  one  of  the 
Church  of  England.    The  number  of  dergy  is  about  125.    There 
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are  two  oathedralB  in  St.  John's  and  one  in  Harbonr  Grace.  The 
nmnber  of  churches  of  all  denominations  is  probably  250.  The 
system  of  education  is  purely  denominational,  and  is  represented 
chiefly  by  five  or  six  Academies,  by  Oommercial  and  Elementary 
Board  Schools,  the  Schools  of  the  Colonial  and  Continental  Church 
Society  (the  pioneer  of  Common  School  Education  in  Newfound- 
land), and  the  admirable  institutions  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 

The  Colony  is  under  that  form  of  government  known  as  '*  Be- 
sponsible  Government."  There  is  an  Imperial  Governor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Queen,  generally  well  chosen  for  the  Colony  by  the 
Imperial  authorities,  and  happily  removed  from  local  influences  and 
connections.  He  is  advised  by  responsible  Ministers  appointed 
from  the  Legislature,  and  the  Legislature  itself  consists  of  a  House 
of  Assembly  of  thirty-three  members,  and  a  Legislative  Council  of 
fifteen  members,  appointed  by  the  Crown  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Governor. 

The  expenses  of  the  Government  and  the  various  branches  of 
the  public  service,  and  the  necessary  outlay  for  public  works,  edu- 
cation, and  charities,  are  provided  out  of  a  revenue  mainly  derived 
from  Customs  Duties  upon  imports,  now  representing  a  yearly 
income  of  over  $1,000,000. 

The  Public  Debt  is  very  moderate,  and  did  not  prior  to  the  recent 
railway  and  dock  construction  amount  to  much  more  than  a  year's 
revenue — and  probably  now  does  not  represent  $10  per  head  of  the 
population.  Against  this  the  profit  made  by  the  Newfoundland 
Savings  Bank,  a  Government  institution,  which  holds  nearly 
£800,000  of  savings  on  deposit,  at  8  per  cent.,  forms  a  reserve  fund, 
— and,  moreover,  the  Colony's  proportion  of  the  Halifax  Fishery 
Award  was  $1,000,000,  of  which,  I  believe,  the  greater  part  yet 
remains  to  the  credit  of  the  Colony. 

The  financial  condition  of  Newfoundland  is  such  that  it  can  com- 
pare most  favourably  with  nearly  all  the  other  dependencies  of  the 
Grown,  great  and  small.  The  principal  items  of  pubUc  expenditure 
are  for  oceanic  and  coastal  steam  services  and  postal  service 
$170,000 ;  roads  and  bridges  and  other  works,  $150,000 ;  reUef 
of  the  poor  and  charitable  institutions,  $150,000;  education, 
$100,000 ;  civil  service,  about  $200,000 ;  railway  subsidy,  about 
$50,000. 

Direct  taxation  is  unknown  in  the  Colony,  and  even  the  muni- 
cipal works  of  St.  John's  and  the  large  towns  and  settlements  are 
under  the  Board  of  Public  Works  and  minor  Government  Boards. 
The  result  with  regard  to  St.  John*s  is  that  the  city  has  almost 
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become  »  bye-word  with  Biarangers  for  badly  ordered,  ill-lighted,  and 
ill-paved  streets,  for  which  and  other  evils  there  woald  appear  to 
be  no  effectual  remedy  but  a  pmdently-conceiyed  scheme  of  in- 
corporation. 

I  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  early  administration  of  jastioe 
in  Newfoundland.  The  system  corresponded  with  the  rade  social 
conditions  of  its  day.  At  first  law  could  only  be  administered  in 
Newfomidland  cases  in  the  conrts  of  the  old  conntry.  Then  a 
peculiar,  dangerous,  and  most  objectionable  jurisdiction  was  vested 
in  the  Fishing  Admirals.  Next,  the  Governor's  commission  autho- 
rised the  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace — men  who,  for  the 
most  part,  were  almost  as  untutored  and  as  partisan  as  the  Fishing 
Admirals  ;  Courts  of  Sessions  were  held  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  for  the  first  time,  and  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
were  appointed,  with  limited  powers.  In  the  meantime  the  Court 
of  Vice- Admiralty  was  assuming  powers  of  adjudication  to  which  it 
had  no  right.  Officers  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  title  of 
Surrogate  or  Deputy  of  the  Governor,  being  naval'  officers  and 
others,  assumed  a  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  justify. 

Undoubtedly,  on  the  whole,  these  crude  and  even  the  usurped 
jurisdictions  were  better  than  an  entire  absence  of  authority  and 
discipline,  but  with  the  growth  of  a  settled  community  urgent  for 
institutions  lawfal  in  sanction  and  similar  in  character  to  those 
which  extended  protection  while  preserving  liberty  in  the  Mother 
Country,  it  became  necessary  for  Parliament  to  interfere  and  take 
reform  into  its  own  hands. 

Accordingly  in  1792  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  created, 
held  by  a  properly  qualified  Judge,  styled  the  Chief  Justice,  with 
plenary  powers  in  both  civil  and  criminal  matters.  At  the  same 
time  provision  was  made  for  the  constitution  of  Courts  of  Civil 
Jurisdiction,  called  Surrogate  Courts,  from  which  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Happily  the  Supreme  Court  thus  constituted 
was  presided  over  by  Judges,  men  of  excellent  ability  and  con- 
siderable acquirements,  bent  on  dispensing  law  and  justioe  with 
independence  and  impartiality.  Before  them  dieappeared  the 
authority  of  rulee,  proclamations,  and  usages  which  had  before 
usurped  the  place  of  law,  and  English  justice  was  administered  in 
its  purity  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  although 
not  at  all  times  to  the  gratification  of  the  old-time  monopoligts. 
The  Surrogate  Conrts  were  found  after  a  time  to  be  unsuited  to 
the  spirit  and  requirements  of  the  age,  and  were  finally  abolished^ 
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after  two  instanoes  of  flogging  with  the  oat-o*-iiinetail8  for  con- 
tempt of  Coorty  in  not  obeying  a  sammons,  aroosed  the  indignation 
of  the  people  and  the  disgast  of  Parliament. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoondlandy  as  at  present  con8titnted» 
was  established  in  1824,  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  other 
Judges,  who  take  rank  and  precedence  next  to  the  Qovemor. 
The  oiyil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  ibis  Court  over  the  island 
and  its  dependencies,  and  with  regard  to  offences  on  the  Banks 
and  high  seas^  is  of  the  most  plenary  description.  Circuits  of  this 
Court  are  held  for  the  whole  island.  There  is  in  important  cases 
an  appeal  firom  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  England.  The  inferior  criminal  and  emJL 
jurisdiction  is  administered  by  Judges  of  District  Courts,  Courts 
of  Session,  and  stipendiary  and  honorary  magistrates. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  a  Sovereign  of  these  realms  has 
been  a  Newfoundland  magistrate.  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince 
William  Henry,  afterwards  King  William  IV.,  when  in  the  British 
Navy,  conmianded  a  ship  on  that  station,  and  was  during  his 
commission  a  Justice  of  the  Jf^eaoe  and  Surrogate.  The  records 
of  his  proceedings  and  of  others  in  like  position,  with  their  auto- 
graphs appended,  are  yet  extant,  and  now  in  the  Begistry  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  have  perused  them  with  great  interest  and 
no  little  amusement,  not  unmixed  with  admiration  for  the  ready 
and  common-sense  justice  which  was  generally  administered^ 

There  was  an  old  joke  current  that  on  one  occasion  H.B.H* 
sentenced  a  man  accused  of  some  serious  offence  to  be  flogged  one 
day,  the  facts  of  the  charge  to  be  inquired  into  the  next  day,  but  I 
found  that  this  was  not  literally  correct ;  the  fellow  was  flogged 
after  a  very  sununary  trial,  but  as  he  was  a  notorious  offender 
further  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was  ordered  for  next  day.  I  could 
cite  many  good  things  firom  these  Surrogate  Becords,  but  time 
forbids.  I  will  only  mention  one  other  case,  in  which,  at  Placentia^ 
one  Irishman  sued  another  for  a  violent  assault  The  defendant's 
wages  for  the  season  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  defendant  was  also  sentenced  to  be  corporally  punished* 
and  then  to  be  banithed  to  Ireland. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Placentia,  I 
may  say  that  the  old  Court-house,  still  in  use  as  such,  was  opened 
in  state  by  the  civil,  naval,  and  military  authorities  in  1774.  The 
old  wooden  garrison  church  still  stands,  the  churchyard,  which  had 
been  French  ecclesiastical  property  and  the  site  of  a  monastery  for 
generations,  is  full  of  quaint  monuments  going  back  considerably  over 
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become  a  bje-word  with  siarangers  for  badly  ordered,  Ol-lighted,  and 
ill-paved  streets,  for  which  and  other  evils  there  woald  appear  to 
be  no  effectual  remedy  but  a  prndently-conceived  scheme  of  in- 
corporation. 

I  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  early  administration  of  justice 
in  Newfoundland.  The  system  corresponded  with  the  rude  social 
conditions  of  its  day.  At  first  law  could  only  be  administered  in 
Newfoundland  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  old  country.  Then  a 
peculiar,  dangerous,  and  most  objectionable  jurisdiction  was  vested 
in  the  Fishing  Admirals.  Next,  the  Oovernor's  commission  autho- 
rised the  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace — men  who,  for  the 
most  part,  were  almost  as  untutored  and  as  partisan  as  the  Fishing 
Admirals  ;  Courts  of  Sessions  were  held  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  for  the  first  time,  and  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
were  appointed,  with  limited  powers.  In  the  meantime  the  Court 
of  Vice-Admiralty  was  assuming  powers  of  adjudication  to  which  it 
had  no  right.  Officers  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  title  of 
Surrogate  or  Deputy  of  the  Oovemor,  being  naval'  officers  and 
others,  assumed  a  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  justify. 

Undoubtedly,  on  the  whole,  these  crude  and  even  the  usurped 
jurisdictions  were  better  than  an  entire  absence  of  authority  and 
discipline,  but  with  the  growth  of  a  settled  community  urgent  for 
institutions  lawful  in  sanction  and  similar  in  character  to  those 
which  extended  protection  while  preserving  liberty  in  the  Mother 
Country,  it  became  necessary  for  Parliament  to  interfere  and  take 
reform  into  its  own  hands. 

Accordingly  in  1792  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  created, 
held  by  a  properly  qualified  Judge,  styled  the  Chief  Justice,  with 
plenary  powers  in  both  civil  and  criminal  matters.  At  the  same 
time  provision  was  made  for  the  constitution  of  Courts  of  Civil 
Jurisdiction,  called  Surrogate  Courts,  from  which  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Happily  the  Supreme  Court  thus  constituted 
was  presided  over  by  Judges,  men  of  excellent  ability  and  con- 
siderable  acquirements,  bent  on  dispensing  law  and  justice  with 
independence  and  impartiality.  Before  them  disappeared  the 
authority  of  rules,  proolamationa,  and  usages  which  had  before 
usurped  the  place  of  law,  and  English  justice  was  administered  in 
its  purity  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  although 
not  at  all  times  to  the  gratification  of  the  old-time  monopolists. 
The  Surrogate  Courts  were  found  after  a  time  to  be  unsuited  to 
the  ^irit  and  requirements  of  the  age,  and  were  finally  abolished^ 
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after  two  instanoes  of  flogging  with  the  oat-o'-ninetails  for  con- 
tempt of  Court,  in  not  obeying  a  sammons,  aroiued  the  indignation 
of  the  people  and  the  disgnst  of  Parliament. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland,  as  at  present  constitutedt 
was  eetaUiBhed  in  1824,  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  other 
Judges,  who  take  rank  and  precedence  next  to  the  Qovemor* 
The  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  oyer  the  island 
and  its  dependencies,  and  with  regard  to  offences  on  the  Banks 
and  high  seas,  is  of  the  most  plenary  description.  Circuits  of  this 
Court  are  held  for  the  whole  island.  There  is  in  important  cases 
an  appeal  firom  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  England.  The  inferior  criminal  and  civU 
jurisdiction  is  administered  by  Judges  of  District  Courts,  Courts 
of  Session,  and  stipendiary  and  honorary  magistrates. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  a  Sovereign  of  these  realms  has 
been  a  Newfoundland  magistrate.  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince 
William  Henry,  afterwards  King  William  IV.,  when  in  the  British 
Navy,  conmianded  a  ship  on  that  station,  and  was  during  his 
commission  a  Justice  of  the  Jf^eace  and  Surrogate.  The  records 
of  his  proceedings  and  of  others  in  like  position,  with  their  auto- 
graphs appended,  are  yet  extant,  and  now  in  the  Begistry  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  have  perused  them  with  great  interest  and 
no  little  amusement,  not  unmixed  with  admiration  for  the  ready 
and  common*sense  justice  which  was  generally  administered. 

There  was  an  old  joke  current  that  on  one  occasion  H.B.H» 
sentenced  a  man  accused  of  some  serious  offence  to  be  flogged  one 
day,  the  facts  of  the  charge  to  be  inquired  into  the  next  day,  but  I 
found  that  this  was  not  literally  correct ;  the  fellow  was  flogged 
after  a  very  summary  trial,  but  as  he  was  a  notorious  offender 
further  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was  ordered  for  next  day.  I  could 
cite  many  good  things  firom  these  Surrogate  Becords,  but  time 
forbids.  I  will  only  mention  one  other  case,  in  which,  at  Placentia^ 
one  Irishman  sued  another  for  a  violent  assault  The  defendant's 
wages  for  the  season  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  defendant  was  ako  sentenced  to  be  corporally  punished* 
and  then  to  be  baniihed  to  Ireland. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Placentia,  I 
may  say  that  the  old  Court-house,  still  in  use  as  such,  was  opened 
in  state  by  the  civil,  naval,  and  military  authorities  in  1774.  The 
old  wooden  garrison  church  still  stands,  the  churchyard,  which  had 
been  French  eoolesiastieal  property  and  the  site  of  a  monastery  for 
generations,  is  full  of  quaint  monuments  going  back  considerably  over 
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become  a  bje-word  with  siarangers  for  badly  ordered,  ill-lighted,  and 
ill-paved  streets,  for  which  and  other  evils  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  effectual  remedy  bat  a  prndently-conceived  scheme  of  in- 
corporation. 

I  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  early  administration  of  justice 
in  Newfoundland.  The  system  corresponded  with  the  rade  social 
conditions  of  its  day.  At  first  law  could  only  be  administered  in 
Newfoundland  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  old  country.  Then  a 
peculiar,  dangerous,  and  most  objectionable  jurisdiction  was  vested 
in  the  Fishing  Admirals.  Next,  the  Oovemor's  commission  autho« 
rised  the  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace — men  who,  for  the 
most  part,  were  almost  as  untutored  and  as  partisan  as  the  Fishing 
Admirals  ;  Courts  of  Sessions  were  held  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  for  the  first  time,  and  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
were  appointed,  with  limited  powers.  In  the  meantime  the  Court 
of  Vice-Admiralty  was  assuming  powers  of  adjudication  to  which  it 
had  no  right.  Officers  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  title  of 
Surrogate  or  Deputy  of  the  Oovemor,  being  naval'  officers  and 
others,  assumed  a  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  justify. 

Undoubtedly,  on  the  whole,  these  crude  and  even  the  usurped 
jurisdictions  were  better  than  an  entire  absence  of  authority  and 
discipline,  but  with  the  growth  of  a  settled  community  urgent  for 
institutions  lawful  in  sanction  and  similar  in  character  to  those 
which  extended  protection  while  preserving  liberty  in  the  Mother 
Country,  it  became  necessary  for  Parliament  to  interfere  and  take 
reform  into  its  own  hands. 

Accordingly  in  1792  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  created, 
held  by  a  properly  qualified  Judge,  styled  the  Chief  Justice,  with 
plenary  powers  in  both  civil  and  criminal  matters.  At  the  same 
time  provision  was  made  for  the  constitution  of  Courts  of  Civil 
Jurisdiction,  called  Surrogate  Courts,  from  which  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Happily  the  Supreme  Court  thus  constituted 
was  presided  over  by  Judges,  men  of  excellent  ability  and  con- 
siderable  acquirements,  bent  on  dispensing  law  and  justice  with 
independence  and  impartiality.  Before  them  disappeared  the 
authority  of  rules,  proclamations,  and  usages  which  had  before 
usurped  the  place  of  law,  and  English  justice  was  administered  in 
its  purity  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  although 
not  at  all  times  to  the  gratification  of  the  old4ime  monopolists. 
The  Surrogate  Courts  were  found  after  a  time  to  be  unsuited  to 
the  qiirit  and  requirements  of  the  age,  and  were  finally  abolished^ 
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after  two  instanoes  of  flogging  with  the  oat-o'-ninetails  for  con- 
tempt of  Court,  in  not  obeying  a  sammons,  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  people  and  the  disgast  of  Parliament. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland,  as  at  present  constituted, 
was  established  in  1824,  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  other 
Judges,  who  take  rank  and  precedence  next  to  the  Qovemor. 
The  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  over  the  island 
and  its  dependencies,  and  with  regard  to  offences  on  the  Banks 
and  high  seas,  is  of  the  most  plenary  description.  Circuits  of  this 
Court  are  held  for  the  whole  island.  There  is  in  important  cases 
an  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  England.  The  inferior  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  is  administered  by  Judges  of  District  Courts,  Courts 
of  Session,  and  stipendiary  and  honorary  magistrates. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  a  Sovereign  of  these  realms  has 
been  a  Newfoundland  magistrate.  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince 
William  Henry,  afterwards  King  William  IV.,  when  in  the  British 
Navy,  commanded  a  ship  on  that  station,  and  was  during  his 
commission  a  Justice  of  the  l^eaoe  and  Surrogate.  The  records 
of  his  proceedings  and  of  others  in  like  position,  with  their  auto- 
graphs appended,  are  yet  extant,  and  now  in  the  Begistry  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  have  perused  them  with  great  interest  and 
no  little  amusement,  not  unmixed  with  admiration  for  the  ready 
and  common-sense  justice  which  was  generally  administered. 

There  was  an  old  joke  current  that  on  one  occasion  H.B.H* 
sentenced  a  man  accused  of  some  serious  offence  to  be  flogged  one 
day,  the  facts  of  the  charge  to  be  inquired  into  the  next  day,  but  I 
found  that  this  was  not  literally  correct ;  the  fellow  was  flogged 
after  a  very  summary  trial,  but  as  he  was  a  notorious  offender 
farther  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was  ordered  for  next  day.  I  could 
cite  many  good  things  firom  these  Surrogate  Becords,  but  time 
forbids.  I  will  only  mention  one  other  case,  in  which,  at  Placentia^ 
one  Irishman  sued  another  for  a  violent  assault  The  defendant's 
wages  for  the  season  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  defendant  was  also  sentenced  to  be  corporally  punished* 
and  then  to  be  baniihed  to  Ireland. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Placentia,  I 
may  say  that  the  old  Court-house,  still  in  use  as  such,  was  opened 
in  state  by  the  civil,  naval,  and  military  authorities  in  1774.  The 
old  wooden  garrison  church  still  stands,  the  churchyard,  which  had 
been  French  ecclesiastieal  property  and  the  site  of  a  monastery  for 
generations,  is  full  of  quaint  monuments  going  back  considerably  over 
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become  a  bye-word  with  strangers  for  badly  ordered,  Hi-lighted,  and 
ill-paved  streets,  for  which  and  other  evils  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  effectual  remedy  but  a  prudently-conceived  scheme  of  in- 
corporation. 

I  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  early  administration  of  justice 
in  Newfoundland.  The  system  corresponded  with  the  rude  social 
conditions  of  its  day.  At  first  law  could  only  be  administered  in 
Newfoundland  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  old  country.  Then  a 
peculiar,  dangerous,  and  most  objectionable  jurisdiction  was  vested 
in  the  Fishing  Admirals.  Next,  the  Oovernor's  commission  autho« 
rised  the  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace — men  who,  for  the 
most  part,  were  almost  as  untutored  and  as  partisan  as  the  Fishing 
Admirals ;  Courts  of  Sessions  were  held  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  for  the  first  time,  and  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
were  appointed,  with  limited  powers.  In  the  meantime  the  Court 
of  Vice- Admiralty  was  assuming  powers  of  adjudication  to  which  it 
had  no  right.  Officers  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  title  of 
Surrogate  or  Deputy  of  the  Governor,  being  naval'  officers  and 
others,  assumed  a  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  justify. 

Undoubtedly,  on  the  whole,  these  crude  and  even  the  usurped 
jurisdictions  were  better  than  an  entire  absence  of  authority  and 
discipline,  but  with  the  growth  of  a  settled  community  urgent  for 
institutions  lawful  in  sanction  and  similar  in  character  to  those 
which  extended  protection  while  preserving  liberty  in  the  Mother 
Country,  it  became  necessary  for  Parliament  to  interfere  and  take 
reform  into  its  own  hands. 

Accordingly  in  1792  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  created, 
held  by  a  properly  qualified  Judge,  styled  the  Chief  Justice,  with 
plenary  powers  in  both  civil  and  criminal  matters.  At  the  same 
time  provision  was  made  for  the  constitution  of  Courts  of  Civil 
Jurisdiction,  called  Surrogate  Courts,  from  which  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Happily  the  Supreme  Court  thus  constituted 
was  presided  over  by  Judges,  men  of  excellent  ability  and  con- 
siderable  acquirements,  bent  on  dispensing  law  and  justice  with 
independence  and  impartiality.  Before  them  disappeared  the 
authority  of  rules,  proclamations,  and  usages  which  had  before 
usurped  the  place  of  law,  and  English  justice  was  administered  in 
its  purity  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  although 
not  at  all  times  to  the  gratification  of  the  old-time  monopolists. 
The  Surrogate  Courts  were  found  after  a  time  to  be  unsuited  to 
the  qitril  and  requirements  of  the  age,  and  were  finally  abolished^ 
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after  two  insianoes  of  flogging  with  the  oai-o'-ninetaQs  for  con- 
tempt of  Court,  in  not  obeying  a  summons,  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  people  and  the  disgast  of  Parliament. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland,  as  at  present  constituted, 
was  established  in  1824,  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  other 
Judges,  who  take  rank  and  precedence  next  to  the  Qoyemor. 
The  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  over  the  island 
and  its  dependencies,  and  with  regard  to  offences  on  the  Banks 
and  high  seas,  is  of  the  most  plenary  description.  Circuits  of  this 
Court  are  held  for  the  whole  island.  There  is  in  important  cases 
an  appeal  firom  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  England.  The  inferior  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  is  administered  by  Judges  of  District  Courts,  Courts 
of  Session,  and  stipendiary  and  honorary  magistrates. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  a  Sovereign  of  these  realms  has 
been  a  Newfoundland  magistrate.  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince 
William  Henry,  afterwards  King  William  IV.,  when  in  the  British 
Navy,  commanded  a  ship  on  that  station,  and  was  during  his 
commission  a  Justice  of  the  Jf^eaoe  and  Surrogate.  The  records 
of  his  proceedings  and  of  others  in  like  position,  with  their  auto- 
graphs appended,  are  yet  extant,  and  now  in  the  Begistry  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  have  perused  them  with  great  interest  and 
no  little  amusement,  not  unmixed  with  admiration  for  the  ready 
and  common-sense  justice  which  was  generally  administered. 

There  was  an  old  joke  current  that  on  one  occasion  H.B.H» 
sentenced  a  man  accused  of  some  serious  offence  to  be  flogged  one 
day,  the  facts  of  the  charge  to  be  inquired  into  the  next  day,  but  I 
found  that  this  was  not  literally  correct ;  the  fellow  was  flogged 
after  a  very  summary  trial,  but  as  he  was  a  notorious  offender 
farther  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was  ordered  for  next  day.  I  could 
cite  many  good  things  firom  these  Surrogate  Becords,  but  time 
forbids.  I  will  only  mention  one  other  case,  in  which,  at  Placentia^ 
one  Irishman  sued  another  for  a  violent  assault  The  defendant's 
wages  for  the  season  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  defendant  was  also  sentenced  to  be  corporally  punished* 
and  then  to  be  banished  to  Ireland. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Placentia,  I 
may  say  that  the  old  Court-house,  still  in  use  as  such,  was  opened 
in  state  by  the  civil,  naval,  and  military  authorities  in  1774.  The 
old  wooden  garrison  church  still  stands,  the  churchyard,  which  had 
been  French  ecclesiastical  property  and  the  site  of  a  monastery  for 
generations,  is  foil  of  quaint  monuments  going  back  considerably  over 
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become  a  bye-word  with  strangers  for  badly  ordered,  ill-lighted,  and 
ill-paved  streets,  for  which  and  other  evils  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  effectual  remedy  but  a  prudently-conceived  scheme  of  in- 
corporation. 

I  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  early  administration  of  justice 
in  Newfoundland.  The  system  corresponded  with  the  rude  social 
conditions  of  its  day.  At  first  law  could  only  be  administered  in 
Newfoundland  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  old  country.  Then  a 
peculiar,  dangerous,  and  most  objectionable  jurisdiction  was  vested 
in  the  Fishing  Admirals.  Next,  the  Governor's  commission  autho- 
rised the  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace — men  who,  for  the 
most  part,  were  almost  as  untutored  and  as  partisan  as  the  Fishing 
Admirals  ;  Courts  of  Sessions  were  held  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  for  the  first  time,  and  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
were  appointed,  with  limited  powers.  In  the  meantime  the  Court 
of  Vice- Admiralty  was  assuming  powers  of  adjudication  to  which  it 
bad  no  right.  OfiScers  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  title  of 
Surrogate  or  Deputy  of  the  Governor,  being  naval  officers  and 
others,  assumed  a  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  justify. 

Undoubtedly,  on  the  whole,  these  crude  and  even  the  usurped 
jurisdictions  were  better  than  an  entire  absence  of  authority  and 
discipline,  but  with  the  growth  of  a  settled  community  urgent  for 
institutions  lawful  in  sanction  and  similar  in  character  to  those 
which  extended  protection  while  preserving  liberty  in  the  Mother 
Country,  it  became  necessary  for  Parliament  to  interfere  and  take 
reform  into  its  own  hands. 

Accordingly  in  1792  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  created, 
held  by  a  properly  qualified  Judge,  styled  the  Chief  Justice,  with 
plenary  powers  in  both  civil  and  criminal  matters.  At  the  same 
time  provision  was  made  for  the  constitution  of  Courts  of  Civil 
Jurisdiction,  called  Surrogate  Courts^  from  which  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Happily  the  Supreme  Court  thus  constituted 
was  presided  over  by  Judges,  men  of  excellent  ability  and  con- 
siderable acquirements,  bent  on  dispensing  law  and  justice  with 
independence  and  impartiality.  Before  them  disappeared  the 
authority  of  rules,  proclamations,  and  usages  which  had  before 
usurped  the  place  of  law,  and  English  justice  was  administered  in 
its  purity  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  although 
not  at  all  times  to  the  gratification  of  the  old4ime  monopolists. 
The  Surrogate  Courts  were  found  after  a  time  to  be  unsuited  to 
the  spirit  and  requirements  of  the  age,  and  were  finally  abolished^ 
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after  two  inBiaiioes  of  flogging  with  the  cat-o'-ninetails  for  con- 
tempt of  Coorty  in  not  obeying  a  summons,  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  people  and  the  disgust  of  Parliament. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland,  as  at  present  constituted, 
was  established  in  1824,  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  other 
Judges,  who  take  rank  and  precedence  next  to  the  Governor. 
The  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  over  the  island 
and  its  dependencies,  and  with  regard  to  offences  on  the  Banks 
and  high  seas,  is  of  the  most  plenary  description.  Circuits  of  this 
Court  are  held  for  the  whole  island.  There  is  in  important  cases 
an  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  England.  The  inferior  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  is  administered  by  Judges  of  District  Courts,  Courts 
of  Session,  and  stipendiary  and  honorary  magistrates. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  a  Sovereign  of  these  realms  has 
been  a  Newfoundland  magistrate.  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince 
William  Heniy,  afterwards  King  William  IV.,  when  in  the  British 
Navy,  commanded  a  ship  on  that  station,  and  was  during  his 
commission  a  Justice  of  the  l^eaoe  and  Surrogate.  The  records 
of  his  proceedings  and  of  others  in  like  position,  with  their  auto- 
graphs appended,  are  yet  extant,  and  now  in  the  Begistry  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  have  perused  them  with  great  interest  and 
no  little  amusement,  not  unmixed  with  admiration  for  the  ready 
and  common-sense  justice  which  was  generally  administered. 

There  was  an  old  joke  current  that  on  one  occasion  H.B.H* 
sentenced  a  man  accused  of  some  serious  offence  to  be  flogged  one 
day,  the  facts  of  the  charge  to  be  inquired  into  the  next  day,  but  I 
found  that  this  was  not  literally  correct ;  the  fellow  was  flogged 
after  a  very  summary  trial,  but  as  he  was  a  notorious  offender 
farther  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was  ordered  for  next  day.  I  could 
cite  many  good  things  from  these  Suirogate  Becords,  but  time 
forbids.  I  will  only  mention  one  other  case,  in  which,  at  Placentia^ 
one  Irishman  sued  another  for  a  violent  assault  The  defendant's 
wages  for  the  season  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  defendant  was  also  sentenced  to  be  corporally  punished* 
and  then  to  be  baniihed  to  Ireland. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Placentia,  I 
may  say  that  the  old  Court-house,  still  in  use  as  such,  was  opened 
in  state  by  the  civil,  naval,  and  military  authorities  in  1774.  The 
old  wooden  garrison  church  still  stands,  the  churchyard,  which  had 
been  French  ecclesiastical  property  and  the  site  of  a  monastery  for 
generations,  is  full  of  quaint  monuments  going  back  considerably  over 
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beoome  a  bye-word  with  strangers  for  badly  ordered,  ill-lighted,  and 
ill-paved  streets,  for  which  and  other  evils  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  effectual  remedy  but  a  prudently-conceiyed  scheme  of  in- 
corporation. 

I  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  early  administration  of  justice 
in  Newfoundland.  The  system  corresponded  with  the  rude  social 
conditions  of  its  day.  At  first  law  could  only  be  administered  in 
Newfoundland  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  old  country.  Then  a 
peculiar,  dangerous,  and  most  objectionable  jurisdiction  was  vested 
in  the  Fishing  Admirals.  Next,  the  Governor's  commission  autho- 
rised the  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace — men  who,  for  the 
most  part,  were  almost  as  untutored  and  as  partisan  as  the  Fishing 
Admirals  ;  Courts  of  Sessions  were  held  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
eentury  for  the  first  time,  and  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
were  appointed,  with  limited  powers.  In  the  meantime  the  Court 
of  Vice-Admiralty  was  assuming  powers  of  adjudication  to  which  it 
had  no  right.  OfiScers  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  title  of 
Surrogate  or  Deputy  of  the  Governor,  being  naval'  officers  and 
others,  assumed  a  junsdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  justify. 

Undoubtedly,  on  the  whole,  these  crude  and  even  the  usurped 
jurisdictions  were  better  than  an  entire  absence  of  authority  and 
discipline,  but  with  the  growth  of  a  settled  community  urgent  for 
institutions  lawful  in  sanction  and  similar  in  character  to  those 
which  extended  protection  while  preserving  liberty  in  the  Mother 
Country,  it  became  necessary  for  Parliament  to  interfere  and  take 
reform  into  its  own  hands. 

Accordingly  in  1792  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  created, 
held  by  a  properly  qualified  Judge,  styled  the  Chief  Justice,  with 
plenary  powers  in  both  civil  and  criminal  matters.  At  the  same 
time  provision  was  made  for  the  constitution  of  Courts  of  Civil 
Jurisdiction,  called  Surrogate  Courts^  from  which  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Happily  the  Supreme  Court  thus  constituted 
was  presided  over  by  Judges,  men  of  excellent  ability  and  con« 
siderable  acquirements,  bent  on  dispensing  law  and  justice  with 
independence  and  impartiality.  Before  them  disappeared  the 
authority  of  rules,  proclamations,  and  usages  which  had  before 
usurped  the  place  of  law,  and  English  justice  was  administered  in 
its  purity  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  although 
not  at  all  times  to  the  gratification  of  the  old-time  monopoliats. 
The  Surrogate  Courts  were  found  after  a  time  to  be  unsnited  to 
the  ^lirit  and  requirements  of  the  age,  and  were  finally  aboUshed^ 
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after  two  instanoes  of  flogging  with  the  oat-o'-ninetails  for  con- 
tempt of  Coorty  in  not  obeying  a  snmmona,  aroosed  the  indignation 
of  the  people  and  the  diegast  of  Parliament. 

The  Supreme  Goort  of  Newfoundland,  as  at  present  oonstitnted, 
was  established  in  1824,  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  other 
Judges,  who  take  rank  and  precedence  next  to  the  Govemor. 
The  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  over  the  island 
and  its  dependencies,  and  with  regard  to  offences  on  the  Banks 
and  high  seas,  is  of  the  most  plenary  description.  Circuits  of  this 
Court  are  held  for  the  whole  island.  There  is  in  important  cases 
an  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  England.  The  inferior  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  is  administered  by  Judges  of  District  Courts,  Courts 
of  Session,  and  stipendiary  and  honorary  magistrates. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  a  Sovereign  of  these  realms  has 
been  a  Newfoundland  magistrate.  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince 
William  Henxy,  afterwards  King  William  IV.,  when  in  the  British 
Navy,  commanded  a  ship  on  that  station,  and  was  during  his 
commission  a  Justice  of  the  Tfesce  and  Surrogate.  The  records 
of  his  proceedings  and  of  others  in  like  position,  with  their  auto- 
graphs appended,  are  yet  extant,  and  now  in  the  Begistry  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  have  perused  them  with  great  interest  and 
no  little  amusement,  not  unmixed  with  admiration  for  the  ready 
and  common-sense  justice  which  was  generally  administered. 

There  was  an  old  joke  current  that  on  one  occasion  H.B.H* 
sentenced  a  man  accused  of  some  serious  offence  to  be  flogged  one 
day,  the  facts  of  the  chai^  to  be  inquired  into  the  next  day,  but  I 
found  that  this  was  not  literally  correct ;  the  feUow  was  flogged 
after  a  very  summaiy  trial,  but  as  he  was  a  notorious  offender 
further  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was  ordered  for  next  day.  I  could 
cite  many  good  things  from  these  Suirogate  Becords,  but  time 
forbids.  I  will  only  mention  one  other  case,  in  which,  at  Placentia^ 
one  Irishman  sued  another  for  a  violent  assault  The  defendant's 
wages  for  the  season  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  defendant  was  also  sentenced  to  be  corporally  punished* 
and  then  to  be  banisked  to  Ireland. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Placentia,  I 
may  say  that  the  old  Court-house,  still  in  use  as  such,  was  opened 
in  state  by  the  civil,  naval,  and  military  authorities  in  1774.  The 
old  wooden  garrison  church  still  stands,  the  churchyard,  which  had 
been  French  ecdesiastieal  property  and  the  site  of  a  monastery  for 
generations,  is  fall  of  quaint  monuments  going  back  considerably  over 
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become  a  bye-word  with  strangers  for  badly  ordered,  ill*lighted,  and 
ill-paved  streets,  for  which  and  other  evils  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  effectual  remedy  but  a  prudently-conceived  scheme  of  in- 
corporation. 

I  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  early  administration  of  justice 
in  Newfoundland.  The  system  corresponded  with  the  rude  social 
conditions  of  its  day.  At  first  law  could  only  be  administered  in 
Newfoundland  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  old  country.  Then  a 
peculiar,  dangerous,  and  most  objectionable  jurisdiction  was  vested 
in  the  Fishing  Admirals.  Next,  the  Governor's  commission  autho- 
rised the  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace — men  who,  for  the 
most  part,  were  almost  as  untutored  and  as  partisan  as  the  Fishing 
Admirals  ;  Courts  of  Sessions  were  held  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
eentury  for  the  first  time,  and  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
were  appointed,  with  limited  powers.  In  the  meantime  the  Court 
of  Vice-Admiralty  was  assuming  powers  of  adjudication  to  which  it 
bad  no  right.  Officers  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  title  of 
Surrogate  or  Deputy  of  the  Governor,  being  naval'  officers  and 
others,  assumed  a  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  justify. 

Undoubtedly,  on  the  whole,  these  crude  and  even  the  usurped 
jurisdictions  were  better  than  an  entire  absence  of  authority  and 
discipline,  but  with  the  growth  of  a  settled  conmiunity  urgent  for 
institutions  lawful  in  sanction  and  similar  in  character  to  those 
which  extended  protection  while  preserving  liberty  in  the  Mother 
Country,  it  became  necessary  for  Parliament  to  interfere  and  take 
reform  into  its  own  hands. 

Accordingly  in  1792  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  created, 
held  by  a  properly  qualified  Judge,  styled  the  Chief  Justice,  with 
plenary  powers  in  both  civil  and  criminal  mattera  At  the  same 
lime  provision  was  made  for  the  constitution  of  Courts  of  Civil 
Jurisdiction,  called  Surrogate  Courts^  firom  which  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Happily  the  Supreme  Court  thus  constituted 
was  presided  over  by  Judges,  men  of  excellent  ability  and  con* 
siderable  acquirements,  bent  on  dispensing  law  and  justice  with 
independence  and  impartiality.  Before  them  disappeared  the 
authority  of  rules,  proclamations,  and  usages  which  had  before 
usurped  the  place  of  law,  and  English  justice  was  administered  in 
its  purity  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  although 
not  at  all  times  to  the  gratification  of  the  old-time  monopolists. 
The  Surrogate  Courts  were  found  after  a  time  to  be  unsnited  to 
the  spirit  and  requirements  of  the  age,  and  were  finally  abolished^ 
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after  two  instanoes  of  flogging  with  the  cat-o'-ninetails  for  con- 
tempt of  Coorty  in  not  obeying  a  sammona,  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  people  and  the  disgust  of  Parliament. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland,  as  at  present  constituted, 
was  established  in  18224,  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  other 
Judges,  who  take  rank  and  precedence  next  to  the  Governor. 
The  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  over  the  island 
and  its  dependencies,  and  with  regard  to  offences  on  the  Banks 
and  high  seas,  is  of  the  most  plenary  description.  Circuits  of  this 
Court  are  held  for  the  whole  island.  There  is  in  important  cases 
an  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  England.  The  inferior  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  is  administered  by  Judges  of  District  Courts,  Courts 
of  Session,  and  stipendiary  and  honorary  magistrates. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  a  Sovereign  of  these  realms  has 
been  a  Newfoundland  magistrate.  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince 
William  Heniy,  afterwards  King  William  IV.,  when  in  the  British 
Navy,  commanded  a  ship  on  that  station,  and  was  during  his 
commission  a  Justice  of  the  l^eace  and  Surrogate.  The  recorda 
of  his  proceedings  and  of  others  in  like  position,  with  their  auto- 
graphs aiq^ded,  are  yet  extant,  and  now  in  the  Begistry  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  have  perused  them  with  great  interest  and 
no  little  amusement,  not  unmixed  with  admiration  for  the  ready 
and  common-sense  justice  which  was  generally  administered. 

There  was  aa  old  joke  current  that  on  one  occasion  H.B.H» 
sentenced  a  man  accused  of  some  serious  offence  to  be  flogged  one 
day,  the  facts  of  the  charge  to  be  inquired  into  the  next  day,  but  I 
found  that  this  was  not  literally  correct ;  the  feUow  was  flogged 
after  a  very  summary  trial,  but  as  he  was  a  notorious  offender 
farther  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was  ordered  for  next  day.  I  could 
cite  many  good  things  from  these  Suirogate  Becords,  but  time 
forbids.  I  will  only  mention  one  other  case,  in  which,  at  Placentia,, 
one  Irishman  sued  another  for  a  violent  assault  The  defendant's 
wages  for  the  season  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  defendant  was  also  sentenced  to  be  corporally  punished* 
and  then  to  be  banUhed  to  Ireland, 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Placentia,  I 
may  say  that  the  old  Court-house,  still  in  use  as  such,  was  opened 
in  state  by  the  civil,  naval,  and  military  authorities  in  1774.  The 
old  wooden  garrison  church  still  stands,  the  chmrchyard,  which  had 
been  French  ecclesiastical  property  and  the  site  of  a  monastery  for 
gen«rations,i8  frill  of  quaint  monuments  going  back  considerably  over 
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become  a  bye-word  with  strangers  for  badly  ordered,  ill*lighted,  and 
ill-paved  streets,  for  which  and  other  evils  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  effectual  remedy  but  a  prudently-conceived  scheme  of  in- 
corporation. 

I  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  early  administration  of  justice 
in  Newfoundland.  The  system  corresponded  with  the  rude  social 
conditions  of  its  day.  At  first  law  could  only  be  administered  in 
Newfoundland  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  old  country.  Then  a 
peculiar,  dangerous,  and  most  objectionable  jurisdiction  was  vested 
in  the  Fishing  Admirals.  Next,  the  Oovemor's  commission  autho« 
rised  the  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace — men  who,  for  the 
most  part,  were  almost  as  untutored  and  as  partisan  as  the  Fishing 
Admirals ;  Courts  of  Sessions  were  held  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
eentury  for  the  first  time,  and  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
were  appointed,  with  limited  powers.  In  the  meantime  the  Court 
of  Vice- Admiralty  was  assuming  powers  of  adjudication  to  which  it 
bad  no  right.  Officers  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  title  of 
Surrogate  or  Deputy  of  the  Governor,  being  naval'  officers  and 
others,  assumed  a  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  justify. 

Undoubtedly,  on  the  whole,  these  crude  and  even  the  usurped 
jurisdictions  were  better  than  an  entire  absence  of  authority  and 
discipline,  but  with  the  growth  of  a  settled  community  urgent  for 
institutions  lawful  in  sanction  and  similar  in  character  to  those 
which  extended  protection  while  preserving  liberty  in  the  Mother 
Country,  it  became  necessary  for  Parliament  to  interfere  and  take 
reform  into  its  own  hands. 

Accordingly  in  1792  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  created, 
held  by  a  properly  qualified  Judge,  styled  the  Chief  Justice,  with 
plenary  powers  in  both  civil  and  criminal  mattera  At  the  same 
time  provision  was  made  for  the  constitution  of  Courts  of  Civil 
Jurisdiction,  called  Surrogate  Courts^  from  which  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Happily  the  Supreme  Court  thus  constituted 
was  presided  over  by  Judges,  men  of  excellent  ability  and  con* 
siderable  acquirements,  bent  on  dispensing  law  and  justice  with 
independence  and  impartiality.  Before  them  disappeared  the 
authority  of  rules,  proclamations,  and  usages  which  had  before 
usurped  the  place  of  law,  and  English  justice  was  administered  in 
its  purity  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  although 
not  at  all  times  to  the  gratification  of  the  old-time  monopolists. 
The  Surrogate  Courts  were  found  after  a  time  to  be  unsuited  to 
the  spirit  and  requirements  of  the  age,  and  were  finally  abolished^ 
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after  two  iiiBiaiioes  of  flogging  with  the  cat-o'-ninetails  for  con- 
tempt of  Courts  in  not  obeying  a  sammona,  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  people  and  the  disgust  of  Parliament. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland,  as  at  present  constituted, 
was  established  in  1824,  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  other 
Judges,  who  take  rank  and  precedence  next  to  the  Governor. 
The  ciyil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  over  the  island 
and  its  dependencies,  and  with  regard  to  offences  on  the  Banks 
and  high  seas,  is  of  the  most  plenary  description*  Circuits  of  this 
Court  are  held  for  the  whole  island.  There  is  in  important  cases 
an  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  England.  The  inferior  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  is  administered  by  Judges  of  District  Courts,  Courts 
of  Session,  and  stipendiary  and  honorary  magistrates. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  a  Sovereign  of  these  realms  has 
been  a  Newfoundland  magistrate.  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince 
William  Heniy,  afterwards  King  William  IV.,  when  in  the  British 
Navy,  commanded  a  ship  on  that  station,  and  was  during  his 
commission  a  Justice  of  the  l^eace  and  Surrogate.  The  recorda 
of  his  proceedings  and  of  others  in  like  position,  with  their  auto- 
graphs appended,  are  yet  extant,  and  now  in  the  Begistry  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  have  perused  them  with  great  interest  and 
no  little  amusement,  not  unmixed  with  admiration  for  the  ready 
and  common^sense  justice  which  was  generally  administered. 

There  was  an  old  joke  current  that  on  one  occasion  H.B.H» 
sentenced  a  man  accused  of  some  serious  offence  to  be  flogged  one 
day,  the  facts  of  the  charge  to  be  inquired  into  the  next  day,  but  I 
found  that  this  was  not  literally  correct ;  the  feUow  was  flogged 
after  a  very  summaiy  trial,  but  as  he  was  a  notorious  offender 
farther  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was  ordered  for  next  day.  I  could 
cite  many  good  things  from  these  Suirogate  Becords,  but  time 
forbids.  I  will  only  mention  one  other  case,  in  which,  at  Placentia^ 
one  Irishman  sued  another  for  a  violent  assault  The  defendant's 
wages  for  the  season  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  defendant  was  also  sentenced  to  be  corporally  punished* 
and  then  to  be  banished  to  Ireland. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Placentia,  I 
may  say  that  the  old  Court-house,  still  in  use  as  such,  was  opened 
in  state  by  the  civil,  naval,  and  military  authorities  in  1774.  The 
old  wooden  garrison  church  still  stands,  the  chmrchyard,  which  had 
been  French  ecclesiastical  property  and  the  site  of  a  monastery  for 
generationSfis  foil  of  quaint  monuments  going  back  considerably  over 
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beoome  a  bye-word  with  strangers  for  badly  ordered,  ill-lighted,  and 
ill- paved  streets,  for  which  and  other  evils  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  effectual  remedy  but  a  prudently-conceived  scheme  of  in- 
corporation. 

I  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  early  administration  of  justice 
in  Newfoundland.  The  system  corresponded  with  the  rude  social 
conditions  of  its  day.  At  first  law  could  only  be  administered  in 
Newfoundland  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  old  country.  Then  a 
peculiar,  dangerous,  and  most  objectionable  jurisdiction  was  vested 
in  the  Fishing  Admirals.  Next,  the  Governor's  commission  autho- 
nsed  the  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace — men  who,  for  the 
most  part,  were  almost  as  untutored  and  as  partisan  as  the  Fishing 
Admirals  ;  Courts  of  Sessions  were  held  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  for  the  first  time,  and  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
were  appointed,  with  limited  powers.  In  the  meantime  the  Court 
of  Vice- Admiralty  was  assuming  powers  of  adjudication  to  which  it 
bad  no  right.  Officers  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  title  of 
Surrogate  or  Deputy  of  the  Governor,  being  naval  officers  and 
others,  assumed  a  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  justify. 

Undoubtedly,  on  the  whole,  these  crude  and  even  the  usurped 
jurisdictions  were  better  than  an  entire  absence  of  authority  and 
discipline,  but  with  the  growth  of  a  settled  conmiunity  urgent  for 
institutions  lawful  in  sanction  and  similar  in  character  to  those 
which  extended  protection  while  preserving  liberty  in  the  Mother 
Country,  it  became  necessary  for  Parliament  to  interfere  and  take 
reform  into  its  own  hands. 

Accordingly  in  1792  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  created, 
held  by  a  properly  qualified  Judge,  styled  the  Chief  Justice,  with 
plenary  powers  in  both  civil  and  criminal  mattera  At  the  same 
lime  provision  was  made  for  the  constitution  of  Courts  of  Civil 
Jurisdiction,  called  Surrogate  Courts,  firom  which  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Happily  the  Supreme  Court  thus  constituted 
was  presided  over  by  Judges,  men  of  excellent  ability  and  con* 
siderable  acquirements,  bent  on  dispensing  law  and  justice  with 
independence  and  impartiality.  Before  them  disappeared  the 
authority  of  rules,  proclamations,  and  usages  which  had  before 
usurped  the  place  of  law,  and  English  justice  was  administered  in 
its  purity  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  although 
not  at  all  times  to  the  gratification  of  the  old*time  monopolists. 
The  Surrogate  Courts  were  found  after  a  time  to  be  unsnited  to 
the  ^lirit  and  requirements  of  the  age,  and  were  finally  abolished^ 
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after  two  instanoes  of  flogging  with  the  oat-o*-iiinetail6  for  con- 
tempt of  Court,  in  not  obeying  a  summons,  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  people  and  the  disgust  of  Parliament. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland,  as  at  present  oonstituted, 
was  established  in  1824,  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  other 
Judges,  who  take  rank  and  precedence  next  to  the  Govemor. 
The  ciyil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  over  the  island 
and  its  dependencies,  and  with  regard  to  offences  on  the  Banks 
and  high  seas,  is  of  the  most  plenary  description*  Circuits  of  this 
Court  are  held  for  the  whole  island.  There  is  in  important  cases 
an  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  England.  The  inferior  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  is  administered  by  Judges  of  District  Courts,  Courts 
of  Session,  and  stipendiary  and  honorary  magistrates. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  a  Sovereign  of  these  realms  has 
been  a  Newfoundland  magistrate.  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince 
William  Heniy,  afterwards  King  William  IV.,  when  in  the  British 
Nai7,  eommanded  a  ship  on  that  station,  and  was  during  his 
commission  a  Justice  of  the  l^eace  and  Surrogate.  The  records 
of  his  proceedings  and  of  others  in  like  position,  with  their  auto- 
graphs appended,  are  yet  extant,  and  now  in  the  Begistry  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  have  perused  them  with  great  interest  and 
no  little  amusement,  not  unmixed  with  admiration  for  the  ready 
and  common-sense  justice  which  was  generally  administered. 

There  was  an  old  joke  current  that  on  one  occasion  H.B.H» 
sentenced  a  man  accused  of  some  serious  offence  to  be  flogged  one 
day,  the  facts  of  the  charge  to  be  inquired  into  the  next  day,  but  I 
found  that  this  was  not  literally  correct ;  the  fellow  was  flogged 
after  a  very  summary  trial,  but  as  he  was  a  notorious  offender 
farther  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was  ordered  for  next  day.  I  could 
cite  many  good  things  from  these  Suirogate  Becords,  but  time 
forbids.  I  will  only  mention  one  other  case,  in  which,  at  Placeniia^ 
one  Irishman  sued  another  for  a  violent  assault  The  defendant's 
wages  for  the  season  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  de&ndant  was  also  sentenced  to  be  corporally  punished* 
and  then  to  be  bani$hed  to  Ireland. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Placentia,  I 
may  say  that  the  old  Court-house,  still  in  use  as  such,  was  opened 
in  state  by  the  civil,  naval,  and  military  authorities  in  1774.  The 
old  wooden  garrison  church  still  stands,  the  churchyard,  which  had 
been  French  ecclesiastical  property  and  the  site  of  a  monastery  for 
generations,  is  full  of  quaint  monuments  going  back  considerably  over 
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beoome  a  bye-word  with  strangers  for  badly  ordered,  ill-lighted,  and 
ill-paved  streets,  for  which  and  other  evils  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  effectual  remedy  but  a  prudently-conoeived  scheme  of  in- 
corporation. 

I  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  early  administration  of  justice 
in  Newfoundland.  The  system  corresponded  with  the  rude  social 
conditions  of  its  day.  At  first  law  could  only  be  administered  in 
Newfoundland  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  old  country.  Then  a 
peculiar,  dangerous,  and  most  objectionable  jurisdiction  was  vested 
in  the  Fishing  Admirals.  Next,  the  Oovemor's  commission  autho- 
rised the  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace — men  who,  for  the 
most  part,  were  almost  as  untutored  and  as  partisan  as  the  Fishing 
Admirals  ;  Courts  of  Sessions  were  held  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
eentury  for  the  first  time,  and  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
were  appointed,  with  limited  powers*  In  the  meantime  the  Court 
of  Vice- Admiralty  was  assuming  powers  of  adjudication  to  which  it 
bad  no  right.  Officers  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  title  of 
Surrogate  or  Deputy  of  the  Governor,  being  naval'  officers  and 
others,  assumed  a  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  justify. 

Undoubtedly,  on  the  whole,  these  crude  and  even  the  nsurped 
jurisdictions  were  better  than  an  entire  absence  of  authority  and 
discipline,  but  with  the  growth  of  a  settled  community  urgent  for 
institutions  lawful  in  sanction  and  similar  in  character  to  those 
which  extended  protection  while  preserving  liberty  in  the  Mother 
Country,  it  became  necessary  for  Parliament  to  interfere  and  take 
reform  into  its  own  hands. 

Accordingly  in  1792  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  created, 
held  by  a  properly  qualified  Judge,  styled  the  Chief  Justice,  with 
plenary  powers  in  both  civil  and  criminal  mattera  At  the  same 
time  provision  was  made  for  the  constitution  of  Courts  of  Civil 
Jurisdiction,  called  Surrogate  Courts,  from  which  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  HappOy  the  Supreme  Court  thus  constituted 
was  presided  over  by  Judges,  men  of  excellent  ability  and  con- 
siderable acquirements,  bent  on  dispensing  law  and  justice  with 
independence  and  impartiality.  Before  them  disappeared  the 
authority  of  rules,  proclamations,  and  usages  which  had  before 
usurped  the  place  of  law,  and  English  justice  was  administered  in 
its  purity  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  although 
not  at  all  times  to  the  gratification  of  the  old-time  monopolists. 
The  Surrogate  Courts  were  found  after  a  time  to  be  unsuited  to 
the  spirit  and  requirements  of  the  age,  and  were  finally  abolished. 
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after  two  instanoes  of  flogging  with  the  cat-o'-ninetails  for  con- 
tempt of  Coorty  in  not  obeying  a  snmmone,  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  people  and  the  disgust  of  Parliament. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland,  as  at  present  constituted, 
was  estaUished  in  1824,  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  other 
Judges,  who  take  rank  and  precedence  next  to  the  Governor. 
The  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  over  the  island 
and  its  dependencies,  and  with  regard  to  offences  on  the  Banks 
and  high  seas,  is  of  the  most  plenary  description.  Circuits  of  this 
Court  are  held  for  the  whole  island.  There  is  in  important  cases 
an  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  England.  The  inferior  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  is  administered  by  Judges  of  District  Courts,  Courts 
of  Ses8ion»  and  stipendiary  and  honorary  magistrates. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  a  Sovereign  of  these  realms  has 
been  a  Newfoundland  magistrate.  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince 
William  Heniy,  afterwards  King  William  IV.,  when  in  the  British 
Navy,  commanded  a  ship  on  that  station,  and  was  during  his 
commission  a  Justice  of  the  l^eace  and  Surrogate.  The  records 
of  his  proceedings  and  of  others  in  like  position,  with  their  auto- 
graphs appended,  are  yet  extant,  and  now  in  the  Begistry  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  have  perused  them  with  great  interest  and 
no  little  amusement,  not  unmixed  with  admiration  for  the  ready 
and  common-sense  justice  which  was  generally  administered. 

There  was  an  old  joke  current  that  on  one  occasion  H.B.H* 
sentenced  a  man  accused  of  some  serious  offence  to  be  flogged  one 
day,  the  facts  of  the  charge  to  be  inquired  into  the  next  day,  but  I 
found  that  this  was  not  literally  correct ;  the  fellow  was  flogged 
after  a  very  summary  trial,  but  as  he  was  a  notorious  offender 
farther  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was  ordered  for  next  day.  I  could 
cite  many  good  things  from  these  Suirogate  Becords,  but  time 
forbids.  I  will  only  mention  one  other  case,  in  which,  at  Placentia,. 
one  Irishman  sued  another  for  a  violent  assault  The  defendant's 
wages  for  the  season  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  defendant  was  also  sentenced  to  be  corporally  punished* 
and  then  to  be  hanuked  to  Ireland. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Placentia,  I 
may  say  that  the  old  Court-house,  still  in  use  as  such,  was  opened 
in  state  by  the  civil,  naval,  and  military  authorities  in  1774.  The 
old  wooden  garrison  church  still  stands,  the  chxurchyard,  which  had 
been  French  ecclesiastical  property  and  the  site  of  a  monastery  for 
gen«rationB,i8  foil  of  quaint  monuments  going  back  considerably  over 
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beoome  a  bye-word  with  Btrangers  for  badly  ordered,  ill-lighted,  and 
ill- paved  streets,  for  which  and  other  evils  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  effectual  remedy  but  a  prudently-conceived  scheme  of  in* 
corporation. 

I  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  early  administration  of  justice 
in  Newfoundland.  The  system  corresponded  with  the  rude  social 
conditions  of  ite  day.  At  first  law  could  only  be  administered  in 
Newfoundland  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  old  country.  Then  a 
peculiar,  dangerous,  and  most  objectionable  jurisdiction  was  vested 
in  the  Fishing  Admirals.  Next,  the  Oovemor's  commission  autho* 
rised  the  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace — men  who,  for  the 
most  part,  were  almost  as  untutored  and  as  partisan  as  the  Fishing 
Admirals  ;  Courts  of  Sessions  were  held  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  for  the  first  time,  and  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
were  appointed,  with  limited  powers.  In  the  meantime  the  Court 
of  Vice-Admiralty  was  assuming  powers  of  adjudication  to  which  it 
bad  no  right.  Officers  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  title  of 
Surrogate  or  Deputy  of  the  Oovemor,  being  naval'  officers  and 
others,  assumed  a  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  justify. 

Undoubtedly,  on  the  whole,  these  crude  and  even  the  usurped 
jurisdictions  were  better  than  an  entire  absence  of  authority  and 
discipline,  but  with  the  growth  of  a  settled  community  urgent  for 
institutions  lawful  in  sanction  and  similar  in  character  to  those 
which  extended  protection  while  preserving  liberty  in  the  Mother 
Country,  it  became  necessary  for  Parliament  to  interfere  and  take 
reform  into  ite  own  hands. 

Accordingly  in  1792  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  created, 
held  by  a  properly  qualified  Judge,  styled  the  Chief  Justice,  with 
plenary  powers  in  both  civil  and  criminal  mattera  At  the  same 
lime  provision  was  made  for  the  constitution  of  Courts  of  Civil 
Jurisdiction,  called  Surrogate  Courts,  from  which  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Happily  the  Supreme  Court  thus  oonstifeuted 
was  presided  over  by  Judges,  men  of  excellent  ability  and  con* 
siderable  acquiremente,  bent  on  dispensing  law  and  justice  with 
independence  and  impartiality.  Before  them  disappeared  the 
authority  of  rules,  proclamations,  and  usages  which  had  before 
usurped  the  place  of  law,  and  English  justice  was  administered  in 
ite  purity  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitante  generally,  although 
not  at  all  times  to  the  gratification  of  the  old-time  monopoliste. 
The  Surrogate  Oourto  were  found  after  a  time  to  be  unsuited  to 
the  spirit  and  reqniremente  of  the  age,  and  were  finally  aboUshed^ 
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after  two  inBtanoes  of  flogging  with  the  cat-o'-ninetails  for  con- 
tempt of  Coorty  in  not  obeying  a  snmmons,  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  people  and  the  disgast  of  Parliament. 

The  Supreme  Goort  of  Newfoundland,  as  at  present  constituted, 
was  established  in  1824,  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  other 
Judges,  who  take  rank  and  precedence  next  to  the  Governor. 
The  ciyil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  over  the  island 
and  its  dependencies,  and  with  regard  to  offences  on  the  Banks 
and  high  seas,  is  of  the  most  plenary  description.  Circuits  of  this 
Court  are  held  for  the  whole  island.  There  is  in  important  cases 
an  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  England.  The  inferior  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  is  administered  by  Judges  of  District  Courts,  Courts 
of  Session,  and  stipendiary  and  honorary  magistrates. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  a  Soverdgn  of  these  realms  has 
been  a  Newfoundland  magistrate.  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince 
William  Heniy,  afterwards  King  William  IV.,  when  in  the  British 
Navy,  commanded  a  ship  on  that  station,  and  was  during  his 
commission  a  Justice  of  the  j^eace  and  Surrogate.  The  records 
of  his  proceedings  and  of  others  in  like  position,  with  their  auto- 
graphs appended,  are  yet  extant,  and  now  in  the  Begistry  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  have  perused  them  with  great  interest  and 
no  little  amusement,  not  unmixed  with  admiration  for  the  ready 
and  common-sense  justice  which  was  generally  administered. 

There  was  an  old  joke  current  that  on  one  occasion  H.B.H» 
sentenced  a  man  accused  of  some  serious  offence  to  be  flogged  one 
day,  the  facts  of  the  charge  to  be  inquired  into  the  next  day,  but  I 
found  that  this  was  not  literally  correct ;  the  fellow  was  flogged 
after  a  very  summary  trial,  but  as  he  was  a  notorious  offender 
farther  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was  ordered  for  next  day.  I  could 
cite  many  good  things  from  these  Surrogate  Becords,  but  time 
forbids.  I  will  only  mention  one  other  case,  in  which,  at  Placentia^ 
one  Irishman  sued  another  for  a  violent  assault  The  defendant's 
wages  for  the  season  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  defendant  was  also  sentenced  to  be  corporally  punished* 
and  then  to  be  banish^  to  Ireland, 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Placentia,  I 
may  say  that  the  old  Court-house,  still  in  use  as  such,  was  opened 
in  state  by  the  civil,  naval,  and  military  authorities  in  1774.  The 
old  wooden  garrison  church  still  stands,  the  churchyard,  which  had 
been  French  ecclesiastical  property  and  the  site  of  a  monastery  for 
generationSyis  full  of  quaint  monuments  going  back  considerably  over 
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beoome  a  bye-word  with  strangers  for  badly  ordered,  ill-lighted,  and 
ill-paved  streets,  for  which  and  other  evils  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  effectual  remedy  but  a  prudently-conceived  scheme  of  in- 
corporation. 

I  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  early  administration  of  justice 
in  Newfoundland.  The  system  corresponded  with  the  rude  social 
conditions  of  its  day.  At  first  law  could  only  be  administered  in 
Newfoundland  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  old  country.  Then  a 
peculiar,  dangerous,  and  most  objectionable  jurisdiction  was  vested 
in  the  Fishing  Admirals.  Next,  the  Governor's  commission  autho- 
rised the  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace — men  who,  for  the 
most  part,  were  almost  as  untutored  and  as  partisan  as  the  Fishing 
Admirals  ;  Courts  of  Sessions  were  held  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
eentury  for  the  first  time,  and  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
were  appointed,  with  limited  powers.  In  the  meantime  the  Court 
of  Vice- Admiralty  was  assuming  powers  of  adjudication  to  which  it 
had  no  right.  Officers  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  title  of 
Surrogate  or  Deputy  of  the  Governor,  being  naval'  officers  and 
others,  assumed  a  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  justify. 

Undoubtedly,  on  the  whole,  these  crude  and  even  the  usurped 
jurisdictions  were  better  than  an  entire  absence  of  authority  and 
discipUne,  but  with  the  growth  of  a  settled  community  urgent  for 
institutions  lawful  in  sanction  and  similar  in  character  to  those 
which  extended  protection  while  preserving  liberty  in  the  Mother 
Country,  it  became  necessary  for  Parliament  to  interfere  and  take 
reform  into  its  own  hands. 

Accordingly  in  1792  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  created, 
held  by  a  properly  qualified  Judge,  styled  the  Chief  Justice,  with 
plenary  powers  in  both  civil  and  criminal  matters.  At  the  same 
time  provision  was  made  for  the  constitution  of  Courts  of  Civil 
Jurisdiction,  called  Surrogate  Courts,  from  which  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Happily  the  Supreme  Court  thus  constituted 
was  presided  over  by  Judges,  men  of  excellent  ability  and  con- 
siderable acquirements,  bent  on  dispensing  law  and  justice  with 
independence  and  impartiality.  Before  them  disappeared  the 
authority  of  rules,  proclamations,  and  usages  which  had  before 
usurped  the  place  of  law,  and  English  justice  was  administered  in 
its  purity  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  although 
not  at  all  times  to  the  gratification  of  the  old-time  monopolists. 
The  Surrogate  Courts  were  found  after  a  time  to  be  unsuited  to 
the  spirit  and  requirements  of  the  age,  and  were  finally  abolished. 
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after  two  instanoefl  of  flogging  with  the  oat-o'-ninetails  for  con- 
tempt of  Coorty  in  not  obeying  a  sammons,  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  people  and  the  disgust  of  Parliament. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland,  as  at  present  constituted, 
was  established  in  1824,  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  other 
Judges,  who  take  rank  and  precedence  next  to  the  Goyemor. 
The  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  oyer  the  island 
and  its  dependencies,  and  with  regard  to  offences  on  the  Banks 
and  high  seas,  is  of  the  most  plenary  description.  Circuits  of  this 
Court  are  held  for  the  whole  island.  There  is  in  important  cases 
an  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  England.  The  inferior  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  is  administered  by  Judges  of  District  Courts,  Courts 
of  Session,  and  stipendiary  and  honorary  magistrates. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  a  Sovereign  of  these  realms  has 
been  a  Newfoundland  magistrate.  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince 
William  Henry,  afterwards  King  William  IV.,  when  in  the  British 
Navy,  commanded  a  ship  on  that  station,  and  was  during  his 
commission  a  Justice  of  the  ]peaoe  and  Surrogate.  The  records 
of  his  proceedings  and  of  others  in  like  position,  with  their  auto- 
graphs appended,  are  yet  extant,  and  now  in  the  Registry  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  have  perused  them  with  great  interest  and 
no  little  amusement,  not  unmixed  with  admiration  for  the  ready 
and  common-sense  justice  which  was  generally  administered. 

There  was  an  old  joke  current  that  on  one  occasion  H.B.H* 
sentenced  a  man  accused  of  some  serious  offence  to  be  flogged  one 
day,  the  facts  of  the  charge  to  be  inquired  into  the  next  day,  but  I 
found  that  this  was  not  literally  correct ;  the  fellow  was  flogged 
after  a  very  summary  trial,  but  as  he  was  a  notorious  offender 
further  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was  ordered  for  next  day.  I  could 
cite  many  good  things  from  these  Sunrogate  Becords,  but  time 
forbids.  I  will  only  mention  one  other  case,  in  which,  at  Placentia^ 
one  Irishman  sued  another  for  a  violent  assault  The  defendant's 
wages  for  the  season  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  defendant  was  also  sentenced  to  be  corporally  punished^ 
and  then  to  be  banished  to  Ireland. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Placentia,  I 
may  say  that  the  old  Court-house,  still  in  use  as  such,  was  opened 
in  state  by  the  civil,  naval,  and  military  authorities  in  1774.  The 
old  wooden  garrison  church  still  stands,  the  churchyard,  which  had 
been  French  ecclesiastical  property  and  the  site  of  a  monastery  for 
generations,  is  ftill  of  quaint  monuments  going  back  considerably  over 
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two  hundred  years.  The  handsome  silver  oommimion  service  pre- 
sented to  the  oharoh  in  the  last  century  by  Prince  William  Henry  is 
preserved  with  great  care,  and  shown  to  visitors  with  pride  by  its 
cnstodianci^  one  of  the  few  old  Ohurch  of  England  families  remaining 
in  Placentia.  The  ruins  of  the  forts  and  garrison  buildings  of 
that  place,  with  the  old  guns,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  Castle  Hill, 
which  towers  above  tho  town,  and  on  their  ancient  sites  upon  the 
strand. 

The  history  of  Newfoundland  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  roman- 
tic of  any  of  the  Colonies,  and  there  are  antique  as  well  as  unique 
aspects  connected  with  it  which  would  fill  a  volume  larger  and  more 
interesting  than  any  that  have  yet  been  pubUshed  about  the 
Colony. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  paper  to  describe  the  numerous  settle- 
ments upon  the  coast,  even  the  more  important  of  them,  some  of 
which  number  from  2,000  to  5,000  inhabitants,  but  St.  John's,  the 
capital  of  the  Colony,  has  claims  which  must  not  be  overlooked ; 
moreover,  it  is  the.  point  to  which  strangers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  first 
carried.  The  harbour  of  St.  John's,  situate  in  latitude  47^  88',  and 
in  west  longitude  52^  45',  is  the  most  eastern  port  in  aU  America, 
and  is  less  than  1,650  miles  from  thiC  coast  of  Ireland.  Not  a 
shoal  or  obstruction  of  any  kind  interposes  itself  as  the  voyager 
approaches  the  entrance  to  this  remarkable  inlet  from  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  entered  by  a  narrow  gorge  of  half  a  mile  in  length  called  the 
Narrows,  passing  between  towering  hills,  which  rise  to  the  height 
of  nearly  600  feet  on  each  side,  admitting  to  an  embayed  and 
land-locked  haven,  into  which  the  largest  ships  can  enter  at  all 
times,  and  moor  either  **  in  the  stream  *'  or  at  a  w^^arf,  without  any 
such  rise  or  fall  of  tide  as  in  the  slightest  degree  to  affect  their 
movements. 

This  singular  entrance  used  to  be  strongly  fortified  on  both  sides, 
until  the  removal  of  the  troops  and  dismantling  of  the  fbr^s  and 
garrisons  a  few  years  ago.  In  its  earlier  history  a  heavy  chain  used 
in  time  of  war  to  be  stretched  across  the  narrows  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  hostile  ships,  and  this  fact  gave  to  a  rock  near  the  shore 
on  the  north  side  the  name  **  Chain  Rock.'* 

The  city,  containing  about  28,000  inhabitants,  is  mainly  built  on 

the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  on  a  most  commanding  site,  rising 

gradually  from  the  water  to  a  height  of  Beveral  hundred  feet  to  a 

_^Ueland.     On  the  summit  of  this  stands  conspicuous,  as  the  first 

^  which  strikes  the  eye  from  every  point,  the  Boman  Catholic . 

%l  with  its  twin  towers.    This  large  and  massive  edifice  of 
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stone  is  snrronnded  with  other  buildings  of  an  eoolesiastieal 
oharaoter,  forming  a  square,  within  which  are  several  colossal 
marble  statues  visible  from  the  harbour.  In  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral  are  several  fine  sculptures,  amongst  the  rest  a  dead 
Christ,  by  Hogan,  a  work  of  the  highest  art  and  great  beauty* 
Lower  down  on  the  sbpe,  and  situate  on  the  site  of  the  first  church 
built  in  the  Oolony,  is  the  cathedral  of  the  Church  of  England,  a 
beautiful  Gothic  staruoture ;  it  was  oonunenced  after  the  great  fire  of 
1846,  but  its  original  design  was  only  partly  carried  out  at  that 
time.  It  was  opened  for  service  in  I860.  It  remained  unfinished 
until  about  five  years  ago  an  active  movement  for  its  completion 
was  set  on  foot.  The  outside  fabric  of  the  whole  is  now  nearly 
finished.  It  is  almost  enough  to  say  of  it  that  it  was  designed  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  is  being  finished  by  his  son.  It  ranks 
amongst  the  first  works  of  these  famous  architects. 

The  remaining  nine  or  ten  churches  of  the  various  denominations 
possess  no  great  arehiteotural  pretensions,  but  are  all  buildings  of 
a  respectable  order. 

The  residential  part  of  the  town  is  mainly  constructed  of  wood, 
but  the  harbour  line  of  stores  and  warehouses,  Water-street,  and 
one  side  of  Duckworth-street,  are  wholly  of  brick  or  stone.  Of  late 
years  the  style  of  domestic  architecture  has  greatly  improved,  and 
the  mania  for  building  has  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  exceeded 
anything.previously  known. 

The  Athennum,  used  for  the  purposes  ^hich  its  name  implies,  is 
a  building  which  would  do  credit  to  the  street  architecture  of  any 
city ;  the  Si  Patrick's  Hall,  devoted  to  the  charitable  and  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Benevolent  Irish  Society  and  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  presents  a  very  handsome  appearance ;  Government  House 
is  a  large,  substantial,  and  costly  residence,  situate  in  picturesque 
grounds ;  the  Colonial  building  of  the  Ionic  order  is  used  by  the 
Legislature  and  Public  Offices.  The  Masonic,  Star  of  the  Sea, 
British  and  Temperance  Halls,  the  Court  House,  Penitentiary, 
Lunatic  AsyJiim,  and  the  Banks  are  all  buildings  about  which  the 
observant  stranger  would  inquire. 

The  new  Atlantic  Hotel,  now  nearly  finished,  commodious,  and 
completely  equipped,  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  the  absence  of 
superior  hotel  accommodation. 

St  John's  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  the  Colony,  and  is  perhaps  for  its  population  the  busiest  port  in 
the  world.  Its  mercantile  credit  stands  second  to  none.  Its 
banks  are  anoongst  the  most  flourishing  institutions  of  their  kind 
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to  be  found  anywhere;  the  original  shares  of  one  of  them  inr 
particnlar  have  more  than  qoadmpled  in  yalne  after  thirty  years'' 
existence. 

The  aspect  of  the  bare  and  barren  hills  surrounding  and  tower- 
ing above  the  harbour,  grand  and  imposing  in  themselves,  does  not- 
raise  &vourable  expectations  of  what  may  be  seen  by  going  further  ^ 
but  on  a  fine  summer  day  in  a  carriage,  or  on  a  bright  winter's  day 
in  a  sleigh,  I  will  undertake  that  the  stranger  will  suffer  no  sense  of 
disappointment  of  a  disagreeable  kind  by  driving  to  the  suburbs^ 
and  for  any  number  of  miles  around  that  time  will  allow  him. 
If  he  can  get  to  Topsail,  twelve  miles  distant,  and  in  summer  ta 
Salmonier,  fifty  miles  away,  or  around  Conception  Bay  by  train,  or 
across  it  by  steamer,  he  will  be  introduced  to  rare,  rich,  and  beauti- 
ful scenery  by  land  and  sea  worth  remembering  and  describing. 

St.  John's  was,  until  a  few  years  ago,  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  outsiders  for  many  articles  with  which  to  some  extent  it  now 
supplies  itself,  as  from  the  boot  and  shoe,  soap,  candle,  tobacco, 
and  furniture  factories,  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  tanneries ; 
but  chief  of  all  in  extent  and  importance  among  the  manufactures 
is  the  rope,  twine,  and  net  factory  lately  erected,  with  buildings  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  supplied  with  machinery  of  the  very 
highest  class,  and  illuminated  with  the  electric  light. 

The  most  notable  public  work  in  connection  with  Bt.  John's,  and 
one  which  it  is  expected  will  be  of  importance  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  is  the  recently-constructed  and  just-now-completed  Dry 
Dock.  This  dock  was  opened  in  December  last,  with  due  form  and 
ceremony,  by  his  Excellency  the  Oovemor,  Sir  John  H.  Glover^ 
G.C.M.O.,  who  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  its  promotion.  H.M.S.. 
Tenedos  was  docked  in  it  on  the  day  of  its  inauguration,  and  that 
large  ship  of  war  looked  a  mere  toy  when  lying  high  and  dry  in  it. 

The  dock  is  what  is  termed  a  Simpson  Dock,  having  been  built- 
by  a  firm  of  contractors  of  that  name,  who  bear  a  high  reputation 
for  the  construction  of  American  docks.  The  work  was  completed 
some  months  within  the  contract  time,  and  it  is  pronounced  with 
common  consent  (no  matter  how  opinions  may  differ  upon  the 
Dock-Construction  policy  as  a  local  Government  undertaking)  to  be 
of  the  highest  character  for  strength,  finish,  and  equipment.  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  dock  is  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  ships 
afloat  (the  Cheat  Eastern  alone  excepted),  and  of  smaller  ships 
two  or  three  at  a  time.  It  is  held  that  the  existence  of  this  dock, 
situate  at  the  nearest  point  of  America  to  Europe,  in  an  unequalled 
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iiarbour  of  refuge,  will  affect  the  policy  of  all  shippiog  navigating  the 
North  Atlantic  seas,  as,  in  cases  of  accident,  it  offers  the  very  best 
means  and  appliances  for  repairs  and  for  loading  and  unloading  in 
the  quickest  and  most  accessible  manner,  and  at  a  cost  very  much 
helow  that  to  which  ships  are  subject  in  other  and  less  convenient 
ports  on  the  American  Continent. 

Some  of  the  excellent  and  carefully  conducted  boats  of  the  Allan 
line  of  steamers  subsidised  by  the  Colony  call  at  St  John's  with 
B0J9I  mails,  fireighty  and  passengers.  There  are  also  two  lines  of 
£ne  steamers  unsubsidised,  combining  freight  and  passenger 
services,  plying  between  ports  of  the  United  States,  the  Dominion, 
and  Newfoundland. 

The  internal  intercourse  of  the  Colony  is  carried  on  partly  by 
roads,  the  construction  of  which  was  commenced  only  sixty  years 
ago,  and  of  which,  inclusive  of  main  postal  and  district  lines,  there 
are  now  about  2,500  miles ;  partly  by  sea  in  the  ships  and  boats  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  by  means  of  three  or  four  mail  steamers 
plying  between  St.  John's  and  the  "  Ontports  "  (as  they  are  called) 
and  across  the  Bays. 

To  these  means  of  communication  must  now  be  added  the  rail- 
way connecting  St.  John's  with  Conception  Bay,  and  now  in  opera- 
tion  as  Sur  as  Harbour  Grace,  the  town  of  the  next  importance  to 
St.  John's,  about  ninety  miles  distant  by  rail. 

This  construction  is  part  of  a  scheme  of  a  much  more  ambitious 
kind,  having  in  view,  first,  railway  extension  north  to  Hall's  Bay 
and  the  adjacent  mining  districts  and  agricultural  tracts,  with  the 
object  of  opening  these  to  prospecting,  utilisation,  and  settlement, 
Jbesides  connecting  with  the  railway  the  existing  settlements  along 
the  coast  by  means  of  ordinary  branch  roads;  secondly,  railway 
construction  across  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  to  a  point  in  St. 
Geoige's  Bay  on  the  western  coast,  connecting  with  a  line  of 
steamers  thence  to  Shippeganor  some  other  point  on  the  American 
continent,  so  as  to  reduce  the  sea  voyage  between  Europe  and 
America  within  the  shortest  possible  limits.  With  boats  of  the 
high  speed  attained  by  some  of  the  newest  Atlantic  liners,  the 
voyage  from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland  could  be  accomplished  in 
about  four  days;  then  would  come  the  short  journey  by  rail 
jusross  Newfoundland,  succeeded  by  a  short  run  by  sea  to  the 
mainland. 

I  may  observe  that  the  first  of  these  greater  objects,  the  projected 
railway,  to  the  north  of  the  island,  is  a  question  mainly  of  local 
iM>ncem,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
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Newfoundland  Bailway  Company,  which  has  ahneady  oonstracted 
the  line,  a  narrow-gauge  one,  to  Harhonr  Grace. 

This  Company's  charter  provides  an  annual  subsidy  o^  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  $500  per  mile  constructed,  with  land  grants  of 
5,000  acres  for  every  five  miles  in  alternate  blocks,  with  the 
Government  reservations. 

The  second  of  the  aforenamed  greater  objects,  vizL,  the 
shortening  of  the  route  between  Europe  and  America,  is  one  which 
mainly  concerns  the  world  outside  Newfoundland,  and  is  much  too 
magnificttit  and  costly  an  undertaking  for  the  Colony  either  to 
assume  or  pecuniarily  subsidise. 

When  governments,  capitalists,  and  the  travelHng  and  commer- 
cial public  shall  have  been  convinced,  in  these  days  when  time  is 
money,  and  personal  comfort  and  safety  are  so  hi^y  r^arded,  that 
connection  with  Newfoundland  will  sid>stantiaQy  serve  the  objects 
of  time-saving  and  of  reducing  traveffiog  by  water  to  a  minimum, 
enterprise  will  no  doubt  lay  hold  of  the  project  in  earnest,  and  New* 
foundland  will  cordially  welcome  it,  and  aid  and  foster  it  in  all 
reasonable  ways. 

A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Newfoundland,  on 
an  application  for  a  Charter,  reported  as  follows : — 

"  The  value  of  our  geographical  position  in  the  direct  line  of 
travel  between  Europe  and  America  receives  in  this  sdteme  its 
due  recognition,  and  the  importance  of  the  fact  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  When  the  project  is  realised,  this  island  will 
occupy  a  proud  place  in  the  economy  of  Transatlantic  travel,  for 
the  advantages  of  the  short  sea  route  vrill  assert  themselves  and 
become  permanently  accepted.  The  voyage  between  the  Irish 
coast  and  this  island  is  free  from  all  unseen  dangers,  and  na 
steamer  running  between  these  limits  has  ever  met  vrith  serious 
disaster.  The  distance  of  the  sea  voyage  is  but  1,640  miles,  and 
experience  shows  that  the  approach  to  the  Newfoundland  coast  is 
rarely  affected  by  the  presence  of  fog.  On  the  score  of  safety, 
no  other  Transatlantic  route  presents  equal  attractions,  and  it  is 
matter  of  record  that  the  losses  of  ships  and  life  by  stranding 
have  in  almost  every  instance  taken  place  to  the  westward  of 
this  island." 

We  wait  patiently  while  these  propositions  take  root,  and 
firuetify  in  some  great  enterprising  mind,  which  may,  as  in  the 
case  of  Cyrus  Field  and  oceanic  telegraphy,  immortalise  its 
possessor. 

here  reminded  of  the  debt  in  reference  to  oceanic  tele- 
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graphy  which  the  world  owes  to  our  modest  and  (except  when 
required  as  an  ineyitable  necessity)  neglected  Golony.    The  germ 
of  the  system  of  ocean  telegraphy  which  now  connects  the  whole 
civilised  world  is  found  in  the  legislation  of  Newfoundland,  in  the 
intelligent  and  more  than  generous  encouragement  extended  to 
those  early  movements  from  which  the  now  world-wide  system 
took  its  rise.    The  first  project,  regarded  from  the  view  of  later 
achievements,  was  a  veiy  modest  one.    It  designed  to  reduce  the 
period  of  communication  between  Europe  and  America  by  two  or 
three  days,  by  erecting  a  line  of  telegraph  across  the  Island  of 
Newfoundland,  connected  with  a  short  submarine  cable  to  Gape 
Breton.    To  this  end  the  Newfoundland  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
pany was,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  F.  N.  Gislxniie,  its  projector, 
established  in  1862,  under  Charter  from  the  Newfoundland  Legis- 
lature.    This  Company  was  succeeded  by  the  New  York,  New- 
foundland and  London  Telegraph  Company,  also  incorporated  by 
the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland  (subsidised  wiUi  land  grants  and 
money  guarantees),  which  took  up  the  work,  and  associated  with 
it  the  idea  of  an  Atlantic  cable. 

This  last  idea  was  not  realised  in  fact  for  some  years.  In  the 
meantime  Newfoundland  was  the  great  Transatlantic  telegraph 
post,  with  head-quarters  at  Si  John's,  and  it  became  the  habit  of 
the  mail  steamships  to  call  off  Cape  Race  and  then  despatch  and 
receive  the  latest  news.  Just  at  the  fitting  time,  and  as  if  the 
finger  of  Providence  were  in  it^  a  United  States  Naval  Expedition 
in  1858  surveyed  the  Atlantic  bed.  The  result  was  to  give  strength 
and  stimulus  to  the  idea  of  an  ocean  cable.  Commander  Berryman 
reported  thus :  **  This  line  of  sea-sounding  seems  to  be  decisive  of 
the  question  as  to  the  practicability  of  a  submarine  telegraph  be- 
tween the  two  continents,  in  so  far  as  the  sea  is  concerned.  From 
Newfoundland  to  Ireland  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  a  plateau,  which 
seems  to  have  been  placed  there  specially  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  wires  of  a  sub-marine  telegraph  and  keeping  them  out  of  harm's 
way."  The  report  went  on  to  describe  the  facts  more  fully,  and 
in  them  has  been  found  to  be  the  superiority  which  time  ever  keeps 
testing  of  the  Anglo-American  and  its  associated  companies'  systems 
over  all  others. 

Matter-of-course  a  thing  as  ocean  telegraphic  oommunication[now 
is,  the  history  of  its  early  diflBculties  and  disasters,  and  its  ultimat 
triumph  when  in  1866  the  Great  Eastern  seemed  to  fulfil  her  destiny 
in  successfully  laying  the  fourth  attempted  cable,  is  a  thrilling  one, 
and  every  man  should  read  it  who  would  learn  what  intelligent 
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become  a  bye-word  with  strangers  for  badly  ordered,  ill-lighted,  and 
ill-paved  streets,  for  which  and  other  evils  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  effectual  remedy  but  a  prudently-conceived  scheme  of  in- 
corporation. 

I  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  early  administration  of  justice 
in  Newfoundland.  The  system  corresponded  with  the  rude  social 
conditions  of  its  day.  At  first  law  could  only  be  administered  in 
Newfoundland  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  old  country.  Then  a 
peculiar,  dangerous,  and  most  objectionable  jurisdiction  was  vested 
in  the  Fishing  Admirals.  Next,  the  Oovernor's  commission  autho- 
rised the  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace — men  who,  for  the 
most  part,  were  almost  as  untutored  and  as  partisan  as  the  Fishing 
Admirals  ;  Courts  of  Sessions  were  held  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  for  the  first  time,  and  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
were  appointed,  with  limited  powers.  In  the  meantime  the  Court 
of  Vice- Admiralty  was  assuming  powers  of  adjudication  to  which  it 
had  no  right.  Officers  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  title  of 
Surrogate  or  Deputy  of  the  Governor,  being  naval  officers  and 
others,  assumed  a  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  justify. 

Undoubtedly,  on  the  whole,  these  crude  and  even  the  usurped 
jurisdictions  were  better  than  an  entire  absence  of  authority  and 
discipline,  but  with  the  growth  of  a  settled  community  urgent  for 
institutions  lawful  in  sanction  and  similar  in  character  to  those 
which  extended  protection  while  preserving  liberty  in  the  Mother 
Country,  it  became  necessary  for  Parliament  to  interfere  and  take 
reform  into  its  own  hands. 

Accordingly  in  1792  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  created, 
held  by  a  properly  qualified  Judge,  styled  the  Chief  Justice,  with 
plenary  powers  in  both  civil  and  criminal  matters.  At  the  same 
time  provision  was  made  for  the  constitution  of  Courts  of  Civil 
Jurisdiction,  called  Surrogate  Courts,  from  which  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Happily  the  Supreme  Court  thus  constituted 
was  presided  over  by  Judges,  men  of  excellent  ability  and  con- 
siderable acquirements,  bent  on  dispensing  law  and  justice  with 
independence  and  impartiality.  Before  them  disappeared  the 
authority  of  rules,  proclamations,  and  usages  which  had  before 
usurped  the  place  of  law,  and  English  justice  was  administered  in 
its  purity  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  although 
not  at  all  times  to  the  gratification  of  the  old-time  monopdlists. 
The  Surrogate  Courts  were  found  after  a  time  to  be  unsnited  to 
the  spirit  and  requirements  of  the  age,  and  were  finally  abolished, 
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after  two  instances  of  flogging  with  the  oat-o'-ninetails  for  con- 
tempt of  Court,  in  not  obeying  a  sammons,  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  people  and  the  disgust  of  Parliament. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland,  as  at  present  constituted, 
was  established  in  1824,  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  other 
Judges,  who  take  rank  and  precedence  next  to  the  Goyemor. 
The  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  over  the  island 
and  its  dependencies,  and  with  regard  to  offences  on  the  Banks 
and  high  seas,  is  of  the  most  plenary  description.  Circuits  of  this 
Court  are  held  for  the  whole  island.  There  is  in  important  cases 
an  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  England.  The  inferior  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  is  administered  by  Judges  of  District  Courts,  Courts 
of  Session,  and  stipendiary  and  honorary  magistrates. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  a  Sovereign  of  these  realms  has 
been  a  Newfoundland  magistrate.  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince 
William  Henry,  afterwards  King  William  IV.,  when  in  the  British 
Navy,  commanded  a  ship  on  that  station,  and  was  during  his 
commission  a  Justice  of  the  ]peace  and  Surrogate.  The  records 
of  his  proceedings  and  of  others  in  like  position,  with  their  auto- 
graphs appended,  are  yet  extant,  and  now  in  the  Registry  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  have  perused  them  with  great  interest  and 
no  little  amusement,  not  unmixed  with  admiration  for  the  ready 
and  common-sense  justice  which  was  generally  administered. 

There  was  an  old  joke  current  that  on  one  occasion  H.B.H* 
sentenced  a  man  accused  of  some  serious  offence  to  be  flogged  one 
day,  the  facts  of  the  charge  to  be  inquired  into  the  next  day,  but  I 
found  that  this  was  not  literally  correct ;  the  fellow  was  flogged 
after  a  very  summary  trial,  but  as  he  was  a  notorious  offender 
further  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was  ordered  for  next  day.  I  could 
cite  many  good  things  from  these  Suxrogate  Becords,  but  time 
forbids.  I  will  only  mention  one  other  case,  in  which,  at  Placentia^ 
one  Irishman  sued  another  for  a  violent  assault  The  defendant's 
wages  for  the  season  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  defendant  was  also  sentenced  to  be  corporally  punished^ 
and  then  to  be  banished  to  Ireland. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Placentia,  I 
may  say  that  the  old  Court-house,  still  in  use  as  such,  was  opened 
in  state  by  the  civil,  naval,  and  military  authorities  in  1774.  The 
old  wooden  garrison  church  still  stands,  the  churchyard,  whidi  had 
been  French  ecclesiastical  property  and  the  site  of  a  monastery  for 
generations,  is  ftill  of  quaint  monuments  going  back  considerably  over 
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long  residence  in  the  Colony,  I  can,  of  my  personal  knowledge, 
bear  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  most  of  his  statements.    I  was 
at  St.  John's  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  1860,  and  I  feel  sore  that  the  demonstrations  of  loyalty  on  that 
occasion  coold  not  be  exceeded  in  any  part  of  the  Empire.    With 
regard  to  the  French  fishery  rights,  I  fear  there  is  very  little  chance 
of  the  matter  being  settled  in  our  lifetime.     I  think,  however,  the 
British  Government  is  bound,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  make 
every  effort  to  dispose  of  the  question  once  and  for  all  on  a  sound 
and  satisfactory  basia     A  gentleman,  one  of  the  commissioners 
sitting  in  Paris  a  few  years  since,  told  me  that  one  of  his  confrhrea 
said  it  was  a  pity  to  settle  this  '*  leetle  "  difference,  as  the  pleasant 
re-unions  on  the  subject  assisted  so  materially  in  promoting  the 
entente  eordiale  between  the  two  nations.    I  have  checked  the  statis- 
tics of  the  fishery  and  other  exports,  and  I  find  the  averages  for 
1880-1881-1882  are  correct,  and,  I  may  add,  that  I  have  to-day 
received  from  St.  John's  a  statement  showing  the  export  for  the 
past  year  exceeded  that  average  by  more  than  a  million  of  dollars. 
One  thing  I  may  refer  to  is  that  salmon,  surpassing  in  quality  any 
I  have  ever  seen  in  England,  can  be  purchased  in  season  at  8d.  per 
lb.,  and  the  finest  lobsters  at  2d.  to  8d.  each.  I  would  suggest  that, 
in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Justice  Pinsent  said  regarding  the  exporta- 
tion of  fresh  cod  packed  in  ice,  a  still  better  result,  in  point  of 
profit  to  the  speculator,  would  be  obtained  by  sending  salmon  and 
lobsters  so  packed.    I  have  seen  salmon  in  Londoii,  as  fresh  as  the 
day  they  were  caught,  which  were  purchased  in  St.  John's  a  week 
before  at  8d.  per  lb.    In  reference  to  cod-liver  oil,  which  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  a  most  valuable  medicine,  that  manufactured 
in  Nenrfoundland  is  made  from  specially  selected  livers.     Its  natural 
colour  is  light  straw ;  that  from  Norway  is  almost  white,  being 
bleached,  and  supposed  by  most  persons  to  lose  in  that  process  its 
most  beneficial  properties.    A  guarantee  for  the  purity  of  New- 
foundland cod-liver  oil  is  that  it  cannot  be  adulterated,  aa   the 
salmon  season  is  over  before  the  cod  fishery  commences,  and  then 
nothing  but  cod  is  caught.    There  are  many  valuable  mines  at 
work  in  Newfoundland,  and  the  industry  is  in  its  infiEuicy.    The 
greater  part  of  Oreen  Bay,  on  the  north-east  coast,  is  considered 
to  be  a  mass  of  copper  ore  combined  with  nickel.     The  recent 
death  of  the  Hon.  C.  F.  Bennett,  the  pioneer  of  mining  in  New- 
foundland, has  placed  in  the  market  a  valuable  mine,  in   the 
very  midst  of  the   mineral-bearing  region,  which  doubtless   can 
now  be  obtained  at  a  considerable  reduction  on  repeated  offers 
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made  in  Mr.  Bennett's  lifetime.    With  regard  to  the  joke  about 
Prince  William  Henry,  I  was  always  mider  the  impression,  nntil 
this  moment,  that  the  stoiy  was  strictly  correct---the  belief  in 
Newfoundland  is  the  offender  was  brought  on  board  one  day  just 
before  dinner,  that  His  Boyal  Highness  immediately  ordered  him 
three  dozen  lashes  and  to  be  tried  the  following  day ;  he  got  the 
three  dozen  accordingly,  and  was  duly  tried  the  next  morning, 
when  it  was  discovered  he  was  the  wrong  man.    I  am  sony  to 
have  heard  this  explanation,  as  I  haye  often  repeated  the  joke  in 
perfect  innocence.    The  dry  dock  at  St.  John's  is  capable  of  taking 
up,  with  one  exception,  the  largest  ship  afloat,  and  apart  from  the 
immense  advantage  it  is  to  the  commercial  marine,  being  just 
half-way  between  England  and  America,  it  must  be,  particularly 
in  the  event  of  war,  of  vast  importance  from  an  Imperial  point  of 
view.    The  railway,  like  most  new  undertakings,  has  had  its  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  but  no  doubt  will  be  eventually  carried 
/OUt.    With  regard  to  ocean  telegraphy,  to  whomsoever  the  credit 
of  its  first  conception  is  due,  unquestionably  its  actual  accomplish- 
ment is  owing  to  the  indomitable  energy  and  Saxon  determination 
of  Mr.  Gyrus  Field,  of  New  York,  without  whom,  aided  by  the 
Newfoundland  Oovernment,  I  believe  at  this  moment  we  should  be 
without  oceanic  communication  by  cable.    In  conclusion,  I  would 
say,  as  a  long  resident  in  the  Colony,  I  fed  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Justice  Pinsent  for  having  brought  the  interests  of  the  island 
so  prominently  before  such  an  influential  assembly. 

The  Bev.  J.  Bbbwstbb  :  A  question  has  been  started  in  my  mind 
to-night  as  to  how  it  came  to  pass  that  such  a  valuable  island  as 
Newfoundland,  with  such  a  beautiful  and  distinguished  geographi- 
cal position,  so  rich  in  minerals,  aiid  with  the  most  splendid  climate 
in  the  world,  should  as  yet  have  been  almost  unknown  to  England. 
I  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  John  Bull  has  got  so  much 
territory,  and  that  he  does  not  know  the  length,  and  breadth,  and 
depth,  and  height  of  it,  and  that  we  are  adding  to  this  territory 
island  to  island  and  continent  to  continent,  until  it  is  almost  a 
relief  to  be  told,  as  we  were  the  other  day  by  Lord  Dufferin,  that 
he  would  not  annex  Burmah.  One  reason  why  Newfoundland  is 
such  an  unknown  land  is,  I  think,  that  she  is  so  terribly  ugly  in  her 
face — the  rugged  and  bare  basaltic  and  granite  rocks  rising  some 
600  or  600  feet  in  the  fore  front  of  the  island.  What  Lord  Byron 
sung  of  Annesley — 

'*  Hills  ol  Anneeley,  bleak  and  barren, 
With  the  northm  tempests  warring—" 
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might  be  said  of  Newfoundland.     She  stands  as  a  sort  of  guardian 
a.ngel  of  the  whole  coast  of  Her  Majesty's  Canadian  DominioiL 
You  perceive  how  the  vast  masses  of  ice  come  down  and  hug  the 
island  and  breathe  a  deadly  chill  over  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the 
land.     If  some  fiat  of  the  Almighty   sunk  the  island  in  those 
unfathomable  depths  on  the  south  side,  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence 
would  be  choked  up  six  months  of  the  year ;  the  beautiful  harbour 
of  Halifax  would  have  no  access ;  the  wild  New  England  shore  down 
to  Boston  would  be  to  some  extent  hugged  with  the  ice  as  New- 
foundland is,  and  Ireland,  that  now  has  the  title  of  the  emerald 
gem,  would  lose  the  beauty  of  her  inimitable  green.    There  New- 
foundland stands  and  waids  off  those  vast  masses  of  ice  right  away 
down  into  the  Gulf  Stream,  so  that  she  fulfils  a  grand  destiny,  and 
her  looks  are  in  harmony  with  her  work.     She  suffers  for  the  good 
of  others.    Her  flowers  wither  amidst  the  chilling  breath  of  the 
ice-fields  which  gird  her  rook-bound  coast  that  Nova  Scotia  May 
flowers  may  bloom ;  her  firuit  trees  drop  their  untimely  blossoms 
that  the  Canadian  apples  may  ripen ;  her  early  spring  com  droops 
that  the  fields  of  Prince  Edward  may  become  white  unto  the 
harvest.    There  she  stands  with  her  beautiful  climate,  but  she  is 
in  a  bad  neighbourhood.    Reference  has  been  made  to  the  rich 
minerals  that  lie  embedded  in  the  Island.    It  is  said  that  when  the 
Great  Spirit  built  the  continent  of  America  He  shot  the  rubbish 
into  Newfoundland.    I  deny  that.    I  do  not  believe  it.    I  believe 
that  when  the  Great  Spirit  built  the  continent  of  America  He  made 
Newfoundland  her  bank  and  the  deposit  of  her  rich  minerals.    The 
time  may  come  when — ^the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain  being 
exhausted,  and  the  digger  in  Australia  having  got  his  last  nugget — 
l^ewfoundland  will  open  her  rich  treasures  of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
other  minerals.    I  fully  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Justice  Pinsent  has 
«aid,  and  that  Newfoundland  has  laid  the  foundation  of  our  noble 
dolonial  Empire. 

Mr.  Fbebebigk  Youno  :  Before  the  discussion  on  this  interesting 
And  valuable  paper  closes,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
lecturer,  as  well  as  of  the  audience  generally,  to  an  important 
matter  mentioned  in  the  paper.  Mr.  Justice  Pinsent  reminds  us 
that  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  the  year  before  last,  the  exhibits 
from  Newfoundland,  although  of  an  important  and  interesting 
4sharaoter,  might  have  been  a  source  of  much  greater  attraction  had 
greater  time,  attention,  and  zeal  been  bestowed  upon  them  in  the 
Colony.  Of  course,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  great  Colonial  Exhibi- 
tion which  takes  place  next  year.    I  have  no  doubt  that  on  that 
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ooeasion  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  will  be  found  in  her  right 
place,  and  that  the  time,  and  care,  and  zeal  which  the  lecturer 
remarks  were,  to  some  extent,  wanting  on  the  last  occasion,  will  be 
duly  manifest  at  the  exhibition  to  which  we  are  all  looking  forward 
with  so  much  interest.  I  thought  I  could  not  suffer  this  question 
to  pass  without  calling  special  attention  to  it  on  this  occasion. 

The  Ghaibican  (the  Bight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  E.P., 
O.O.M.G.) :  It  is  my  very  grateful  duty  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks 
— and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  very  hearty  Tote  of  thanks  on  your 
part — ^to  Mr.  Justice  Pinsent,  for  the  extremely  interesting  paper 
that  he  has  read  on  the  subject  of  Newfoundhmd.  Having  been  on 
the  neighbouring  shores  for  some  time,  and  having  coasted  round 
Newfoundland,  and  having  taken  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  it, 
I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Colony,  and  I  think  her 
resources  and  advantages  have  been  concisely  and  agreeably 
related.  I  am  sure  that  a  great  many  who  have  listened  to  the 
account  must  have  wished  to  go,  not  only  sailing  round  those 
shores,  but  sealing  near  them ;  and  I  can  quite  understand  when 
we  hear  of  one  ship  earning  some  iS15,000  in  the  short  space  of 
one  month,  why  certain  enterprising  countrymen  of  mine  should 
change  their  domicile  from  Dundee  to  take  up  quarters  at  St.  John's. 
I  shiJl  feel  very  much  inclined  to  do  the  same  thing  if  agricultural 
depression  continues  in  the  Old  Country.  With  regard  to  the  great 
enterprise  called  the  "  Short  Line  Boute,"  I  believe  we  may  look 
to  the  future  to  give  us  the  chance  of  travelling  by  that  line,  at  all 
events  during  the  summer  months.  In  winter,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  carry  it  out,  for  the  quantity  of  ice  along  the  southern 
shores  is  pretty  considerable,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  who  want 
to  spare  themselves  the  imagination  of  an  agony  of  an  additional 
three  days*  voyage  after  passing  Newfoundland,  and  a  chance  of  a 
possible  storm  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  may  well  wish  to  run 
to  the  nearest  point  of  the  American  continent,  and  will  be  only 
too  happy  when  the  route  is  completed.  I  can  endorse  what  the 
lecturer  says  about  the  churches  in  Newfoundland,  for  seamen  have 
the  mistaken  idea  that  the  misfortune  of  bad  weather  on  the  voyage 
is  generally  coincident  with  the  presence  of  some  clergyman  on 
boitfd,  and  I  have  often  found  that  the  seamen  on  the  vessels  on 
which  I  have  travelled  have  discovered  there  was  a  clergyman  on 
board,  and  that  he  was  generally  bound  for  Newfoundland.  I  do' 
not  know  that  we  can  be  surprised  at  the  lecturer's  strictures  on 
the  English  climate.  From  all  I  have  heard,  Newfoundland  is  the 
most  ancient  and  loyal  Colony  of  Qreat  Britain,  very  much  because 
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the  Colony  is  favoured  with  a  climate  very  much  like  our  own. 
The  French  and  the  English  find  it  so  much  like  Ghannel  weather 
that  one  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  Newfoundland  exists  in  this — 
that  the  French  as  well  as  the  English  dispute  the  right  to  those 
shores  on  account  of  the  climatic  peculiarities.  At  all  events,  there 
is  one  thing  in  the  London  climate  which  Mr.  Justice  Pinsent  will 
not  quarrel  with,  and  that  is  the  east  winds.  It  was  that  which 
brought  the  first  discoverers  to  Newfoundland,  for  the  Scandinavian 
Vikings,  driven  by  the  north-east  winds,  found  Newfoundland  long 
before  we  ventured  to  touch  it  and  the  Cabots  had  described  it 
Newfoundland  will  be  very  much  of  the  opinion  of  Kingsley  : — 

**  Weloome,  harsh  north-daster, 

•  •  •  « 

Gome  as  oame  our  ftithers, 

Heralded  hj  thee, 
Conquering  mm.  the  Eastward, 

Iiordfl  hv  land  and  sea  : 
Come,  ana  strong  within  ns 

Stir  the  Vikings'  blood ; 
Bracing  brain  tuBasinev,    •  , 

Blow,  thon  wind  of  God  !  " 

With  regard  to  the  resources  of  Newfoundland,  in  .Addition  to 
those  which  the  lecturer  brought  before  us,  I  believe  it  will  be  a 
favourite  place  in  the  future  for  tourists,  for  I  have  often  heard  of 
the  great  beauty  of  the  coast  and  inland  scenery.  As  regards  the 
shore  which  ia  somewhat  unfortunately,  as  I  think,  recognised 
under  tiie  name  of  the  French  shore,  we  extend  our  hearty 
sympathy  to  Newfoundland,  whose  only  misfortunes  are  two  in 
number,  viz.,  the  presence  of  gigantic  cuttle-fish  and  of  Frenohmen. 
It  is  most  monstrous  and  intolerable  that  such  rights  should  be 
allowed  to  any  foreign  Power  on  the  coast  of  any  British,  ppssession 
-^rights  which,  I  believei  have  been  created  by  the  bad  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty ;  and  certainly  as  time  goes  on  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  some  change  in  the  international  arrangement. 
Newfoundland,  as  I  understand,  has  only  90  to  100  miles  of  rail- 
way at  present.  I  do  not  know  whether,  by  joining  with  the  great 
Canadian  Union,  Newfoundland  would  think  it  likely  that  all  the 
railways  she  wished  to  have  might  possibly  be  accomplished.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  i^  when  Canada  has  done  her  present  big  job  of 
building  8,000  miles  of  railway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
Newfoundland  asks  to  be  admitted  and  have  all  her  railways  bailt, 
Canada  will  turn  attention  to  her  wants  and  wishes*  I  believe, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  need  say  no  more.  You  will  agree  with  me 
that  Newfoundland  is  blest  not  only  by  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
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Ministry,  representing  most  ij^oroagbly  the  various  ChristiaQ; 
chnrcbes,  but  joa  will  also  agree  that  she  has  an  irreproachable 
and  talented  Jadicatore,  and  that  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  her  Supreme  Court  is  the  genU^puin.  who  has  addxes^  tp  Jis. 
this  paper. 

The  motion  was  adopted  bj  aoc^aniaj^.     . 

Mr.  Justice  PmssNT  :  I  tiiank  you  most  heartily  for  th^.rVAtc  of 
thanks.     I  would  refer  for  one  moment  to  some  observations  which 
fell  from  the  Honorary  Secretary,  to  whom  we,  and  I  may  say  the 
Empire  at  large,  are  so  deeply  indebted  for  the  existence  and  vigorous 
maintenance  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute.    He  has  referred  to 
the  exhibits  from  Newfoundland  at  the  late  Fisheries  Exhibition, 
and  has  expressed  a  hope  that  at  the  coming  Colonial  Exhibition 
Newfoundland  will  take  a  high  place.    Of  course,  that  is  a  matter 
which  largely  rests  with  the  Government  of  the  Colony  and  the 
Legislature — for  the  Oovemment  to  organise  and  the  Legislature 
to  grant  the  means  to  do  it.    I  trust  that  attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  matter,  and  that  if  the  Colony  means  to  exhibit  at  all  the 
necessary  steps  will  be  taken,in  good  time,  which  was  not  the  case 
as  regards  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  although,  happily,  the  exhibits 
then  proved  to  be  very  much  better  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  indifference  which,  for  a  long  time,  was  manifested,  and 
owing  to  which  many  things  were  shown  out  of  season,  and  others 
were  not  so  good  as  they  might  have  been.    Moreover,  we  ought  to 
have  sent  over  some  of  our  stalwart  fishermen  and  fisherwomen, 
who  would  have  compared  favourably  with  those  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and  would  have  been  a  source  of 
pride  to  Newfoundland.    The  noble  chairman  has  referred  to  the 
question  of  the  French  shore,  and  expressed  his  sympathy  with 
Newfoundland,  for  which  I  thank  him,  and  trust  that  sympathy  is 
shared  by  the  audience  and  by  Englishmen  generally,  for  it  is  a 
monstrous  shame,  and  a  cruel  wrong,  that,  as  regards  a  coast  so 
teeming  with  possible  wealth,  and  so  necessary  to  her  welfare, 
Newfoundland  should  be  sotonpered  and  **  cribbed,  cabined,  and 
confined  "  as  she  now  is.    WKh  regard  to  to  the  railway,  and  our 
connection  with  Canada,  so  far  Newfoundland  has  avoided  the 
Canadian  connection  for  reasons  which  influence  the  popular  mind, 
and  I  cannot  say  they  are  wrong.  To  obtain  Newfoundland  Canada 
would  have  to  bid  very  high,  and  would  have  to  offer  a  very 
thorough  and  complete  system  of  railway,  extending  across  the 
island,  and  intersecting  the  country  in  various  directions  where 
minerals  are  supposed  to  abound,  and  where  agricultural  tracts 
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are  to  be  fonnd.  I  thank  yon  cordially  for  the  way  in  which  yon 
have  receiyed  the  paper. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  KC.M.G.  :  I  beg  permission  to  move  that  we 
accord  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  Marquis  for  haTing^ 
taken  the  chair  to-night.  He  is  entitled  to  our  cordial  welcome,  and 
that  the  motion  will  be  carried  by  acclamation  I  feel  sore. 

The  motion  was  cordially  agreed  to,  and  the  proceedings  dosed. 
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SEVENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Thb  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  on  Tuesday,  May  12«  1885.  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Mamchbstsb,  E.P.,  Chairman  of  Council, 
presided. 

The  HoNOBART  SxcBETABY  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary 
General  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed,  and  announced  that  since 
ihat  Meeting  89  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  19  Resident  and  20 
Non«Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

B.  8.  Buneht  E$q,f  Hugh  Speneer  Charringiont  E$q.f  W.  JR.  E.  CoUs^ 
Esq.,  Jamet  Cropper^  E$q,t  M.P.t  The  Bight  Hon.  Viacaunt  Enfield^ 
J.  A.  Qame,  E$q.,  E.  A,  Jeffreys,  Esq.,  E,  B.  Jorey,  Esq.,  Charlee 
J.  Keep,  Esq,,  Alexander  Laurie,  E$q,,  /.  N.  Longden,  E$q.,  Oilbert 
J.  McCaul,  E§q.,  J,  Lee  OBbome,  Esq,,  C  E.  Bohineon,  E$q,,  Leve$<m 
E,  Searth,  E§q,,  David  Sinolair,  Esq.,  J,  F.  E,  Taylor,  E$q.,  Bohert 
J.  Walker,  Etq. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Hon.  J,  G,  H,  Amherst  (Western  Australia),  W.  H.  Bayley,  Esq, 
{New  Zealand),  J,  A,  B.  Beattie,  Esq.  (British  Honduras),  E.  J, 
Cameron,  Esq.  {Sierra  Leone),  E.  C  Cracknell,  Esq.  {New  South  Wales), 
David  Dames,  Esq.,  J.P.  {iSouth  Australia),  William  A.  Dehf,  Esq. 
{Cape  Colony),  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  W,  L.  Dobson  {Tttsmania), 
WilUa/m  F.  Harrington,  Esq,  {Queensland),  Surgeon-Major  E.  B* 
Ha/rtley,  V.C.  {Cape  Colony),  Henry  Higgins,  Esq.  {Gold  Coast  Colony)^ 
John  Keep,  Esq.  {New  South  Wales),  Neil  McOlashan,  Esq.  {Cape 
Colony),  Hon.  James  Munro  {Victoria),  Oeorge  Biddoch,  Esq.  {South 
Australia),  Hon.  T.  J.  Sawyer,  MJj.C,  (Sierra  Leone),  Bohert  H» 
Sinclair,  Esq.  {Ceylon),  His  Honour  Sir  WiUiam  F.  Stawell  {Chief 
Justice,  Victoria),  Bev.  William  Tehbs,  MJL.  {New  ZeaUmd),  Harry 
Turner,  Esq.,  J.P.  {South  AustrttUa). 

A  list  of  donors  to  the  Library  was  announced. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Sir  Waltbb  H.  Mephurst  to 
read  the  paper  for  the  evening  on 

BRITISH    NORTH    BORNEO. 

Although  only  little  more  than  three  years  have  passed  since  the 
political  and  business  worlds  of  London  were  startled  by  the 
announcement  that  a  Royal  Charter  had  been  granted  to  certain 
gentlemen,  constituting  tixem  **  one  body  politic  and  corporate  by 
the  name  of  the  British  North  Borneo  Company,"  and  clothing 
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them  with  powers,  pmileges,  and  responsibilities  far  beyond  the 
common,  yet  the  subject  has  abready  so  entirely  slipped  out  of  public 
notice  that  no  one,  save,  perhaps,  those  immediately  interested, 
seems  at  this  moment  to  know  what  has  been  the  result  of  the 
unusual  measure  thus  deliberately  adopted,  or  what  success  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  enterprising  gentlemen  who  thns  took 
upon  themselves  the  arduous  task  of  building  up  a  new  state  in  the 
Eastern  Seas;  It  is  only  due  to  these  bold  emulators  of  the  deeds 
of  navigators  and  "  merchant  adventurers  "  of  the  olden  time,  to  let 
the  world  know  how  far  they  have  deserved  the  confidence  placed 
in  them  by  our  legislators ;  and  the  information  may  serve  to  keep 
up  interest  in  a  scheme  which  has  for  its  object  the  reclamation  of 
a  vast  and  fertile  tract  of  country  from  a  state  of  primeval  savagery, 
and  its  utilisation  as  a  source  of  commercial  wealth  and  progress 
for  the  biBnefit  of  the  world  in  general 

My  hearers  must  ndt  be  disappointed  if  they  find  themselves 
confronted,  in  the  remarks  that  follow,  by  dull  details  and  dry 
statistics  in  the  place  of  those  glowing  descriptions,  by  travellers 
and  others,  which  have  hitherto  served,  however  unintentioxxally,. 
to  throw  around  our  ideal  of  Borneo  a  glamour  of  poetry  and 
romance  rather  than  to  reduce  it  to  the  common-sense  conception 
pf  a  place  to  be  tamed,  as  &r  as  circomBtances  will  allow,  to 
practical  and  useful  purposes. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Island  of  Borneo  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  too  weU  known  to  need  special  illustration  here.  Its  shape,  as 
an  entirety,  resembles  that  of  a  Burgundy  pear,  the  stalk  end 
pointing  northwards,  towards  China,  and  the  base  lying  sonth- 
wards  upon  the  equatorial  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
[Supposing  the  stalk  end  of  this  huge  pear  to  be  cut  off  to  the  extent 
rf  about  o|ie-ei^hth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  fruit,  the  morsel  so 
detached  would,  roughly  speaking,  represent  the  portion  of  terri- 
tory which  has  been  ceded  to  the  British  North  Borneo  Company. 
They  consequently  possess  a  sea  coast  in  three  directions — ^namely, 
on  the  stalk  or  north  end,  and  on  the  eastern  and  western  shouldeis. 
Inland  their  boundary  consists  of  a  not  as  yet  clearly  defined  Une, 
stretching  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.  On  the  west  coast  of  Borneo, 
next  below  the  southernmost  limit  of  the  Company*s  western  bonn- 
daiy,  lias,  first,  Bnmeiy  a  quasi-independent  State,  governed  faj  a 
8«Itan;  and  next  beyond  that,  the  Bajahdom  of  Sar&wak,  On 
the  eastern  side  their  limit  extends  southward  to  native  ieaHU^ 
likewise,  alQioiigh  claimed  as  a  protectorate — or,  it  would  be  moxB 
oonetl  to  say,  dependency— 4>y  the  Ihiieh.    This  entire  line  of  sea- 
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coast  thas  owned  by  the  Company  is  said  to  comprise  600  mile^, 
and  it  is  indented  at  variouB  points  by  bays  and  harbours,  some  of 
them  scarcely  to  be  equalled  elsewhere  as  safe  and  commodious 
refuges  for  shipping.  The  total  area  of  the  country  within  the 
bounds  above  described  is  computed  roughly  at  24,000  square 
miles,  and  it  is  intersected  in  different  directions  by  more  or  less 
notable  streams,  of  which  the  Einabatangan,  Labuk,  and  Segama, 
debouching  eastward,  and  the  Fapar  and  Eimanis,  debouching 
westward,  are  the  most  important. 

The  principal  stations  thus  far  opened  by  the  Company  are  Silam 
and  Sanddkan  on  the  east  coast,  Eudat  on  the  northern  point,  and 
Oaya,  Papar,  and  Eimanis  on  the  western  coast.  There  are  also 
seyeral  sub-stations,  which  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
this  sketch  to  allude  to  thus  generally,  so  as  to  saye  any  clogging 
of  the  memory  or  tiring  of  the  attention  by  an  array  of  uncouth 
names,  not  apprehensible  beyond  the  limits  of  local  information. 
The  ezecutiye  required  for  the  management  of  these  stations,  and 
the  administration  of  the  territory  generally,  is  headed  by  a  Gover- 
nor, Mr.  W.  H.  Treacher,  who  is  an  officer  in  the  Colonial  Service, 
and  a  gentleman  of  matured  experience  in  Eastern  regions,  and 
who  has  lately  been  selected  provisionally  to  fill  the  post  of 
Acting-Gh>vemQr  of  Labuan,  with  which  is  associated  the  office  of 
Consul-Oeneral  for  Brunei,  Borneo,  and  Sardwak,  by  appointment 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  an  arrangement  naturally  of  great  value 
to  the  British  North  Borneo  Company,  as  an  evidence  to  the  native 
mind  of  governmental  confidence  in  their  enterprise,  and  as  asso- 
ciating their  system  offidally  with  that  of  the  Imperial  administra- 
tion. Immediately  responsible  to  the  Governor  are  the  several 
departments,  consisting  of  the  treasury  and  customs,  the  land  and 
public  works  offices,  and  the  residential,  judicial,  medical,  harbour, 
police,  agricultural,  and  exploration  staflEs.  In  order  to  convey* 
some  idea  of  the  importance  and  completeness  of  the  organiBation 
thus  set  up,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  salaries  and  expenses 
incident  thereto  for  the  past  year  (1884),  including  a  police  force  of 
about  180  men  and  maintenance  of  steam  launches  and  other 
general  expenses,  amounted  to  £30,000. 

As  regards  the  administration  of  justice,  Besidents'  Courts,  with 
Magistracies  of  the  second  and  third  class,  and  possessing  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction,  have  been  thought  sufficient  for  present 
requirements,  and  have  been  established  in  each  district  and  sub- 
district  upon  a  system  chiefly  adapted  from  the  Indian  Codes,  and 
in  some  instances  from  Colonial  ordinances.     Bight  of  appeal 
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exists  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  courts,  and  from  the 
Besident*s  or  Session  Court  to  tiie  Governor,  whose  Conrt 
corresponds  generally  with  the  Indian  High  Court ;  ajid  to  it 
capital  sentences  are  referred  for  confirmation.  Matters  affecting 
Mohamedan  law  and  custom  are  dealt  with  by  the  aid  of  a  salaried 
Imaum  or  Mohamedan  priest,  who  acts  as  assessor  wrheneyer 
needed.  This  administration,  it  is  assumed,  applies  to  white  men 
and  natives  alike,  although  some  of  the  former  are  supposed  to 
retain  extra-territorial  privileges,  secured  to  their  respective 
countries  under  treaties  entered  into  with  the  Sultans,  preYiously 
to  the  concession  to  the  Company. 

The  first  station  mentioned  in  the  above  list,  Silam,  was  opened 
mainly  as  a  depot  for  experimental  gardening,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  experienced  employe  of  the  Company.  About  thirty 
acres  were  cleared,  roaded,  and  drained,  and  then  planted  with 
liberiaii  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  various  other  products,  such  as 
cinnamon,  Indian  and  Java  cofiee,  nutmegs,  doves,  citroneUa 
grass,  sugar,  pepper,  vanilla,  and  cotton.  The  Liberlan  coffee 
appears  to  have  done  exceptionally  well,  and  blossomed  within  the 
year  after  being  planted  out.  The  tea  failed,  as  was  anticipated, 
through  having  been  planted  so  few  feet  above  sea-level,  and  at  a 
wrong  time  of  year ;  but  fresh  plants,  afterwards  put  in,  did  better, 
and  it  is  probable  that  tea  may  hereafter  turn  out  a  product  well 
worth  attention  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  Cinchona  was  tried, 
but  proved  a  complete  failure,  also  owing,  it  was  thought,  to  the 
garden  being  situated  at  so  low  a  level.  Cocoa  flourished  both  nnder 
shade  and  in  the  open,  as  did  also  Coffea  Arabica.  The  latter  does 
not  seem  to  require  in  North  Borneo  the  high  elevation  which  it 
claims  elsewhere ;  but  this  feature  has  yet  to  be  established  by 
further  experiments.  The  sugar-cane  had  already  been  extenmyely 
introduced  by  the  natives,  and  was  found  to  grow  so  readily  and  to 
such  perfection,  that  great  hopes  were  at  one  time  entertained  of  its 
becoming  the  staple  product  of  the  Colony  in  the  future,  and  large 
acreages  were  taken  up  chiefly  with  this  view  by  an  AustralitiAi 
syndicate,  and  a  company  formed  in  China,  as  well  as  by  indivi- 
duals. Very  soon,  however,  experienced  planters  from  Deli,  on  the 
Sumatran  coast,  came  over  to  prospect,  and  their  strongly  pro- 
nounced opinions  in  favour  of  the  peculiar  adaptabihty  of  the 
climate  and  soil  of  North  Borneo  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
together  with  the  sudden  depreciation  of  cane-grown  sugar  in 
Western  markets,  at  once  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
former  as  a  far  more  reliable  and  profitable  crop.    Late  experiences 
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have  since  proved  that  a  quality  of  leaf  for  wrapping  purposes  can 
be  grown  in  North  Borneo  fully  equal  in  weight  and  texture  to  that 
which  has  proved  so  remunerative  to  Bumatran  planters,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  imposts  and  disabilities  under  which  they 
operate  upon  Dutch  territory.  Specimens  have  already  been  sent  to 
HoUand  and  England  in  limited  quantities,  and  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  experts,  who  report  them  worth,  if  more  effectively 
cured,  from  88. 6d.  to  4s.  per  pound  on  the  home  market.  The  largest 
return  so  far  (January,  1885)  has  amounted  to  about  four  tons,  and  it 
formed  the  main  part  of  a  crop  gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Suan 
Lambar  river,  not  Ceut  from  the  settlement  of  Banddkan.  Planting 
takes  place  in  April  or  May,  and  the  gathering  of  the  leaf  may  be 
looked  for  in  about  seventy  days  afterwards,  so  that  at  most 
but  three  months  need  elapse  between  the  sowing  and  the  har- 
vesting of  the  tobacco.  Pepper  formed  fully  a  century  ago  a  staple 
product  of  Borneo,  and  a  considerable  junk  trade  was  carried  on 
between  Brunei  and  China  in  that  article.  The  vines  are  now  re- 
ported to  be  laden  with  fruit  in  the  Company's  experimental  garden, 
and  there  is  every  promise  that  pepper  will  again  take  an  important 
place  in  the  exports  of  the  northern  part  of  Borneo.  The  soil  of 
North  Borneo,  whOst  so  well  adapted  for  tobacco  and  pepper  culti- 
vation in  particular,  is  pronounced,  by  those  who  have  given  the 
question  careful  attention,  as  being  most  favourable  for  cultivation 
in  general.  A  Dutch  gentleman,  charged  with  an  experiment  on 
the  Dumongong  river,  reports  to  the  Governor,  Mr.  Treacher,  as 
follows :  **  The  soil  is  very  fertile ;  seeds  germinate  altogether. 
Tobacco  grows  quickly ;  promises  strong  trees  ready  for  cuttings  in 
two  months  after  planting  out;  and  gives  expectation  of  lots  of 
second  growth  besides."  This  verdict  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Beece, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  made  an  exploratory  visit  to  North  Borneo 
in  connection  with  the  Australian  syndicate  above  referred  to. 
According  to  the  Australastan  of  December  29, 1888,  this  gentleman 
is  reported  to  have  stated : — 

**  I  have  never  seen  products  grow  so  fast  anywhere.  I  saw  coffee 
plants  in  full  bearing  in  fourteen  months,  although  in  other  places 
two  years  generally  elapse  before  the  berries  can  be  used.  Sugar- 
cane can  be  got  ready  for  the  mill  within  ten  months.  The  climate 
is  a  grand  one,  the  temperature  being  pretty  even  all  the  year 
round.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  120  inches.  The 
timber  is  some  of  the  finest  I  have  seen.  I  measured  some  of  the 
trees,  which  were  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  120  ft.  in 
height  before  a  branch  appeared.*' 
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Sanddkan,  the  next  station  on  the  list,  is  reported  by  Goyemor 
Treacher  to  be  the  principal  centre  of  trade.    Its  enterprising  Resi- 
dent, Mr.  W.  B.  Pryer,  a  man  to  whom,  it  should  be  observed*  the 
bantling,  North  Borneo,  owes  much  energetic  and  carefdl  nursing 
since  its  birth,  has  christened  his  station  '*  Elopnra,**  meaning,  it 
is  st^id,  ''Beautiful  City."    It  seldom  succeeds,  however,  to  foist 
pew  and  assthetio  names  upon  outlandish  places ;  for  the  aborigines 
stick  with  persistent  obstinacy  to  the  appellation  they  know  beet, 
and  the  common  sense  of  such  foreigners  as  seek  intercourse  with 
Hxem  suis>orts  the  fancy.    Sandiikan  wiU  therefore  in  all  proba- 
bility remain  ''  Sand^kan  '*  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  as  Hong  Kong 
h^s  continued  to  be  "  Hong  Kong"  from  its  annexation  up  to  tins 
^y,  in  spite  of  its  other  royal  and  more  euphonious  designation. 
The  position  of  Sand&kan  is  a  grand  one.     Locally,  it  nestles  just 
inside  the  entrance  of  a  most  picturesque  as  well  as  oonunodions 
bay,  into  which  some  seventeen  rivers  are  said  to  discharge  them- 
selves ;  and  geographically,  it  lies  in  a  position,  relatively  to  the 
route  of  steamers  running  between  Australia  and  China,    whieh 
mutt  give  it  a  commanding  commercial  influence,  whenever  North 
3orneo  becomes  sufficiently  developed  to  take  a  place  amongst  the 
producing  districts  of  the  world.    The  site  of  the  settlement  com- 
prises a  frontage  of  about  5,000  feet,  with  water  deep  enough  to 
(Klmit  of  large  class  vessels  being  laid  alongside  its  future  wharves, 
which  are  at  this  moment  represented  by  one  well-built  wooden 
pier,  450  ft.  in  length,  and  enabling  vessels  drawing  20  ft.  of  water 
^0  gp  alongside. 

.    The  population  consists  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  natives 
and  Chinese,  who  inhabit  frail  and  much  too  inflammable  huts^ 
constructed  of  palm  leaves  and  planking,  which  lie  scattered  on  the 
water-side,  most  of  them  raised  on  piles,  between  high  and  low 
water  marks.    Their  appearance  en  masse  is  somewhat  mean,  and 
belies  their  powers  of  accommodation,  so  that  until  one  actually 
penetrates  the  water-side  quarter,  the  size  or  importance  of  the 
place  is  scarcely  to  be  appreciated.    The  Government  are,  however, 
taking  measures  for  the  encouragement  of  buildings  of  a  more  sub- 
stantial character,  and  upon  plans  laid  out  with  a  view  to  sanitaiy 
aud  munieipsl  requirements.    Township  lots  were  the  subject  of 
smart  competition  at  the  early  land  sales,  and  the  most  eligible 
realised  as  much  as  $112  to  $115  the  plot  of  88  ft.  by  66  ft.    But 
these  sales,  although  lately  resumed,  had  to  be  stopped  for  awlulei 
imtil  a  proper  contour  survey  could  be  made,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
confusion  incident  to  the  demise  of  lands  without  a  previous  defini- 
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tion  of  the  portions  neoessary  for  public  and  monioipal  purposes. 

At  the  back  of  the  settlement  there  is  an  unlimited  amount  of  land 

• 

available  for  suburban  and  country  dwellings,  and  for  plantation 
&rms,  and  doubtless  branch  settlements  will  in  time  be  formed  at 
Tarious  points  on  the  shores  of  the  bay.  Drinking  water  is  happily 
plentiful,  and  most  excellent  in  quality.  As  an  indication  of  the 
appearance  of  Sanddkan,  to  the  eyes  of  a  stranger,  it  maybe  stated 
that  an  Australian  gentleman,  who  came  there  in  connection  with 
the  Australian  syndicate  before  referred  to,  expressed  his  unbounded 
surprise  at  finding  not  a  mere  rough  commencement,  such  as  he 
had  frequently  seen  in  Australia,  but  a  flourishing  settlement, 
which  in  public  institutions  and  commercial  enterprise  was  on  i^ 
level  with  Gooktown,  Queensland,  although  founded  more  than  ten 
years  before.  It  is  only  fair  to  observe  that  there  is  a  reverse  side 
of  the  pictnrCi  pourtrayed  by  a  correspondent  of  the  China  Mail, 
Hong  Kong,  and  which  makes  Sand&kan  out  to  rival  Dickens'i^ 
**  Eden  *'  in  the  weary  stagnation  and  hopelessness  of  its  conditiou* 
But  the  description  is  an  exaggerated  one,  and  bears  evident  signs 
of  a  deliberate  intention  to  detract,  when  there  are  really  no  gprounds 
for  making  the  attempt.  The  trade  statistics  of  Sanddkan  are  worth 
noting.  The  comparative  figures  for  the  past  three  years  are  as 
follows : — 

ImporU.  Bzports. 


1881 (160,668 

1882 269,687 

1883 428,919 


1881 (145,443 

1882 133,666 

1883 169,127 


This  trade  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ChinesOi 
who  traffic  directly  with  the  natives.  The  most  successful  are  stated 
to  be  those  who  come  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  who  conse- 
quently have  gained  not  only  fiamiliarity  with  the  Malay  language, 
but  experience  in  dealing  with  jungle  produce.  The  goods  imported 
consist  of  (taking  them  in  the  order  of  their  comparative  importance) 
treasure,  provisions,  rice  and  flour,  doth,  spirits,  opium,  hardware, 
brassware,  tobacco,  sugar,  oU,  cattle,  crockery,  and  sundries.  The 
exports  comprise  birdsnests,  rattans,  gutta,  damar,  trepang,  pearl- 
shells,  sharks' fins,  camphor,  and  sundries.  A  decrease  in  the  exports 
for  the  half-year  ending  June,  188S,  is  asoribed  by  Governor  Treacher 
to  the  falling  off  in  gutta-percha,  attributable  partly  to  the  exhaus- 
tion  of  the  trees  by  the  destructive  mode  of  collection  practised  by 
the  natives,  and  partly  to  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  collectors, 
who,  being  mostly  immigrants  from  Sarawak  and  the  Sulu  Islands, 
were  for  some  time  prevented  from  plying  their  trade.  The  ex- 
haustion  of  the  trees  seems  to  be  by  no  means  a  necessity  of  the 
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eaae*  for*  as  Gorernor  Treacher  points  out,  the  ^alve  of  jungle 
exports  ficom  the  nei^bonnng  territory  of  Sariwmk  is  wtSl  msin- 
tained,  although  oollecton  there  have  been  at  work  for  thirty  or 
fertj  yearsy  and  the  popnhition  of  Sarawak  is  dense,  as  compared 
with  that  of  North  Borneo ;  whilst  its  river  oommnnieation  is  even 
more  firee.  It  has  been  proposed  in  scnne  q[iiarters  to  introdoee  & 
system  of  tapping  the  trees,  instead  of  ringing  them ;  bnt  it  has 
been  finmd  impossible  to  enCoree  any  snehmle,  and  Sir  Hngh  Low, 
of  Perak  celebrity,  who  is  a  reliable  anthority,  states  that  tipping-, 
althoQgh  Qniyerral  in  the  ease  of  Bonth  Ammean  trees,  wonld  not 
pay  where  Bomean  trees  are  concerned.  Since  this  sketch  was 
drawn  up  I  have  had  an  opportonity  of  seeing  the  retoms  of  im- 
ports and  exports  for  1884.  These  indicate  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  former  ($877,885),  which  is  attributed  to  OTer-trading  daring 
the  prerions  year.  But  the  exports  show  a  notable  increase 
($184,178),  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  amongst  the  articles 
now  exported  there  appear  several  entirely  new  items,  such  as 
bricks,  indiambber,  seed  pearls,  sago,  timber,  and  tobacco. 

As  regards  the  population  of  Sand&kan,  Oovemor  Treacher, 
relying,  it  appears,  upon  the  common-sense  principle  that  the 
proof  of  the  padding  is  in  the  eating,  famishes  some  statistics 
which  go  to  show  that  it  must  have  increased  rapidly  daring  the 
first  half-year  of  1888,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  six 
months  of  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  imported  food  and 
luxuries  during  the  two  periods  under  review  he  estimates  to  have 
been  as  follows : — 

1682.  1883. 

Bioe  and  floor (24,664  (30,568 

Bngar 1,994  3,680 

Sidt 174  767 

Spirits 2,916  8,405 

Tobaooo 4,232  5,512 

Oplnm 2, 983  6,24S 

or,  Bay,  a  total  increase  of  18,000  dollars* worth  of  food  and  luxnrics 
in  favour  of  the  latter  period  of  six  months. 

Sanddkan  is  of  course  firom  its  position  the  principal  shipping 
port  and  terminus  of  the  few  steam  lines  that  carry  on  the  trade** 
These  consist  of  five,  namely,  one  between  Hong  Eong  and  Sand4- 
kan,  calling  at  Eudat ;  three  independent  and  competing  steamers 
between  Singapore  and  Sanddkan,  calling  at  Eudat,  Gaya,  and 
Labuan ;  and  a  coasting  line.  All,  save  the  three  independent 
steamers,  have  been,  and  are,  subsidised  by  the  Government,  the 
nen  Hong  Eong  and  Sandakan  almost  entirely  so,  and  it  is 
t  unless  Chinese  immigration  (of  which  more  presently> 
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ean  be  maintaixied  at  a  considerable  figure,  and  private  fireights 
can  be  secnred  to  a  more  remunerative  extent,  an  independent 
Hong  Kong  line  may  have  to  be  given  np  altogether,  although 
up  to  the  latest  dates  it  was  still  being  kept  up.  Strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  induce  the  companies  now  running  lines 
between  Hong  Kong  and  Australia  to  order  their  steam  vessels  to 
call  in,  either  on  their  way  north  or  south,  or  both.  But  the  lack 
of  freights,  and  difficulties  as  regards  the  extra  sea-risk,  where 
there  are  no  returns  to  render  it  worth  acceptance,  have  combined 
80  far  to  render  the  project  difficult  of  accomplishment,  save  under 
the  condition  of  a  heavy  subsidy.  Two  large  steamers,  however, 
have  by  last  accounts  called  in,  namely,  the  Timor  and  Wnsutiffy 
and  have  carried  samples  of  timber  and  other  products  to  the 
Melbourne  market,  leading  to  the  formation  of  two  companies  for 
the  development  of  the  trade. 

Bandikan,  besides  its  felicitous  position  as  an  outlet  forBomean 
products,  is  most  favourably  situated  as  regards  the  Sulu  and 
Philippine  Island  groups,  which  are  much  more  thickly  populated 
than  Borneo,  and  whence  a  growing  barter  trade  has  already  com- 
menced to  be  attracted.  The  quiet  and  substantial  protection  to 
be  secured  within  the  Company's  territory,  present,  moreover,  a 
great  temptation  to  well-to-do  traders  in  the  neighbouring  islands  to 
seek  a  refuge  from  the  exactions  and  insecurity  to  which  they  are 
liable  whilst  under  native  domination. 

Kudat,  another  important  station,  is  situated  upon  the  shore  of  a 
small  but  deep  and  safe  harbour,  forming  one  of  the  indentations 
on  the  west  side  of  Marudu  Bay,  the  great  arm  of  the  sea,  which 
penetrates  the  north  point  of  Borneo.  Until  lately  it  has  been  the 
seat  of  Government  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Company,  now 
removed  to  Sandakan,  a  distinction  which  it  owed  to  its  central 
position,  relatively  to  the  other  parte  of  the  coast.  This  circum- 
stance, in  fact,  has  constituted  its  whole  importance  as  a  station, 
for  the  trade  is  as  yet  too  insignificant  to  claim  special  comparative 
returns,  the  value  of  the  exports  (of  imports  there  seem  to  be  none) 
for  the  half-year  ended  80th  of  June,  1888,  being  estimated  at  but 
$26,000. 

The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  favourably  reported  upon 
by  European  and  Chinese  planters,  and  the  country  around 
abounds  in  several  sorts  of  good  and  large  timber,  which  only  need 
to  be  known  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  Chinese  and  other 
markets.  Its  near  vicinity,  moreover,  to  the  tracts  of  fertile 
oountry  watered  by  the  Bengkoko  and  Bongan  rivers,  to  Banguey 
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Island,  opposite  to  the  month  of  Maruda  Bay,  and  io  the 
Palawan  and  other  islands,  ought  to  seoure  for  it  at  no  distant 
date  a  leading  position  as  a  shipping  port  and  general  depdt 
for  plantation  business.  It  is  within  this  Residency,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bengkoko  Biver,  that  two  Chinese  have  taken  up  1,000 
acres  for  planting  purposes,  the  largest  venture  yet  made  by  that 
people.  A  German  company  has  taken  up  10,000  acres  on  Bangney 
Island  for  tobacco  cultivation,  and  they  are  so  satisfied  with  the 
excellence  of  the  soil  and  prospects,  that  they  have  claimed  the 
option  of  selecting  10,000  more  acres,  and  have  offered  to  buy  out 
other  holders  at  largely  advanced  prices.  A  fiEkvourable  feature  in 
regard  to  this  Company  is  that  it  has  been  promoted  by  Germans 
who  have  had  previous  experience  of  tobacco-planting  in  Sumatra, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  should  the  venture  be 
attended  with  success,  a  larger  amount  of  capital  will  be  embarked 
in  the  enterprise.  The  population  of  Eudat  is  but  limited  as  yet, 
the  whole  being  estimated  at  1,250,  of  whom  more  than  one  half 
are  Chinese. 

Gaya,  the  next  station  on  the  list,  although  only  opened  in 
September,  1882,  has  already  shown  indications  of  material  pro- 
gress and  success. 

It  is  situated  on  an  island  of  that  name  lying  off  the  west  coast, 
and  it  possesses  an  unrivalled  harbour  and  commodious  wharf, 
but  the  room  eligible  for  town  purposes  seems  to  be  limited,  the 
lay  of  the  land  being  at  such  a  steep  gradient.  Chinese  from 
Singapore  have  taken  a  fiftncy  to  the  place,  and  have  established 
there  large  sago  factories,  paying  as  much  as  $1,150  per  acre  for 
building  lots.  This  should  have  the  effect,  it  is  anticipated,  of 
drawing  trade  and  population  from  the  mainland  around  the  bay. 
The  population  has  already  reached  1,000,  of  whom  860  are 
Chinese,  and  the  importance  of  the  place  is  daily  increasing. 

Papar  and  Kimanis  are  stations  further  down  the  west  coast 
beyond  Gaya,  where  the  population  is  more  numerous  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  territory,  owing  to  the  soil  being  goody  and  the 
country  better  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  products,  such  as  the 
natives  are  partial  to,  namely,  rice,  sugar,  sago,  pepper,  and  other 
low  country  produce.  But  no  special  effort  has  yet  been  made  by 
the  Company  to  develop  this  neighbourhood,  from  the  fact  that  the 
rivers,  from  which  the  two  stations  take  their  names,  are  blocked 
by  bars,  and  consequently  unapproachable  for  weeks  during  the 
north-east  monsoon,  even  for  rowing  boats.  It  is  on  this  f&oe  of 
the  coast,  however,  that  considerable  Chinese  colonies  used  to  be 
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located  in  ancient  times,  and  the  partially-recovered  lands  which  thejr 
left  in  every  direction,  and  which  can  now  be  easily  re-cleared,  are 
likely  to  prove  attractive  to  settlers  of  the  same  race  again  for  plant- 
ing rice,  pepper,  and  gambler.  The  Company  have  lately  acquired 
a  farther  valuable  cession  of  territory  from  the  Saltan  of  Brunei, 
extending  their  boundary  from  Kimanis,  on  the  west  coast,  to 
Sipitong,  a  small  stream  rising  in  Mount  Mirapoke,  and  which 
empties  itself  into  Brunei  Bay.  Tiiis  acqaisition  adds  about  sixty, 
miles  of  coast-Une  and  4,000  square  miles  to  the  Company's  terri- 
tory, and  include  the  KaUas  and  Padas  rivers,  the  latter  of  which 
is  a  fine  stream,  navigable  for  over  100  miles.  Minerals  are 
reported  to  abound  in  this  district,  and  a  considerable  quantity  o| 
sago  is  exported  from  the  rivers.  It  is  more  thickly  populated  tixan 
most  parts  of  Borneo,  but  the  people  are  peaceably  disposed,  and 
are  stated  to  have  welcomed  the  Company's  government  as  a  pro- 
tection against  Brunei  oppressioa  The  inhabitants  of  the  Limbang 
district,  a  little  farther  to  the  southward,  are  said  to  be  clamouring 
to  be  placed  under  the  Company's  rule. 

The  above-described  stations  constitute  the  main  points  at  which 
the  Company  have  estabUshed  themselves,  and  they  form  the  out- 
posts, as  it  were,  from  which  the  influences  of  civilisation  and 
development  are  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  extensive  and  yet 
partially-explored  interior.  Journeys  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  in  various  directions  by  the  Company's  agents  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  the  commercial,  agricultural,  mineralogical,  and 
other  resources  of  the  country  inland.  But  the  sparseness  of  the 
population,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies,  the  absence  of  any 
means  of  communication  beyond  occasional  and  devious  mountain 
paths,  or  streams  beset  with  snags  and  rapids,  and  the  risk  to 
Europeans  from  exposure  to  sun  and  rain  in  tropical  forests,  have 
combined  to  render  such  attempts  at  all  times  laborious,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  hazardous.  The  Company  can  only,  and  in  fact 
do,  trust  to  private  enterprise  to  second  the  strenuous  efforts  which 
they  are  making  towards  preparing  the  country  for  colonisation. 
They  also  rely  upon  Chinese  immigration  as  a  powerful  factor  in 
producing  the  results  they  look  for.  Although  private  enterprise 
does  not  appear  to  have  effected  much  as  yet,  judging  from  the 
Governor's  report  under  the  head  of  land  sales,  still  it  is  gratifying 
to  observe  that  over  260,000  acres  had  been  taken  up  to  the  end  of 
1888,  in  the  East  Coast  Besidency,  and  1,000  acres  in  the  West 
Coast  Besidency.  Of  the  first-named  quantity,  100,000  acres  were 
applied  for  by  the  Australian  Borneo  Company,  and  there  is  every 
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reason  to  believe  that  other  oompanieB  will  follow  suit  in  the  same 
direction,  as  soon  as  the  promising  results  of  the  efforts  of  that 
association  become  generally  known. 

Chinese  immigration  does  not  appear  to  have  altogether  fdlfilled 
expectations,  or  taken  the  precise  coarse  anticipated  for  it  by  the 
Company.  When  they  deputed  the  lectnrer  to  proceed  to  Borneo 
and  China  in  January,  1882,  for  the  purpose  of  organising  a  suit- 
able system  of  Chinese  immigration,  the  measures  taken  to  acquaint 
the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces  of  China  with  the  pro- 
jects of  the  Company  bore  immediate  fruits.  The  steamer,  which 
was  put  on  between  Hong  Eong  and  Banddkan,  once  in  three  week? 
originally,  but  afterwards  at  longer  intervals,  was  crowded  for 
several  trips,  and  entire  families,  comprising  in  some  cases,  grand* 
parents  and  children  of  both  sexes,  were  to  be  found  amongst  the 
emigrants.  Some  persons  of  the  petty  trader  and  shopkeeper  class 
ventured  upon  their  own  resources,  but  the  mass  consisted  of 
labourers  and  farmers,  who  went  under  advance  from  the  Com- 
pany, supplemented  in  some  cases  by  grants  of  laud,  out  of  the 
produce  of  which  they  were  to  repay  their  loans  in  the  course 
of  time.  In  every  case  the  terms  granted  were  of  the  most 
liberal  character,  and  the  prospects  held  out  very  encouraging  to  an 
active,  hungry  people  like  the  Chinese.  The  rush,  however,  as  is 
so  often  the  case,  proved  to  be  too  overwhelming.  The  labour 
market  in  so  small  a  sphere  became  overstocked,  simultaneously 
with  the  suspension  of  private  building  operations,  and  redaction 
in  Government  works,  and  the  very  natural  consequence  was 
a  reaction.  The  traders  and  petty  shopkeepers,  moreover,  found 
themselves  at  an  immense  disadvantage  as  compared  to  those 
Chinese  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  who  had  preoccupied  the 
field,  and  who,  being  already  familiar  with  the  language,  and 
versed  in  the  business  of  the  natives,  could  easily  outstrip  and 
undersell  their  later  arrived  countrymen.  As  for  the  agricultural 
immigrants,  the  very  sight  of  the  tangled  and  impracticable  jungle, 
which  spread  before  them  in  ceaseless  continuity  on  all  sides,  filled 
them  with  such  dismay,  that  most  of  them  utterly  declined  to  squat 
on  the  land  provided  for  them,  choosing  rather  to  take  to  the  roads 
and  wharves  as  day  coolies,  than  &ee  a  fearsome  forest,  haunted  as 
they  took  for  granted,  by  ghouls,  devils,  and  tigers.  Like  the 
Israelites  of  old,  they  one  and  all  pined  for  the  leeks  and  onions  of 
Egypt,  and  a  return  current  commenced,  which  by  the  end  of  1888 
had  carried  hundreds  back  to  their  native  shores.  MeanwhOe, 
<»^"Tertheles8,  a  flow  of  Chinese  from  the  Straits  had  been  quietly 
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bat  steftdilj  pouring  in,  unassisted  by  Qovernment  protection  or 
subsidy.  Two  leading  Chinese  firms  of  Singapore  had  put  on 
steamers  of  their  own,  and  created  a  monopoly  for  themselves  as 
against  their  northern  countrymeui  of  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  the  territory,  and  these  steamers  have  continued  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  Government  subsidised  lines.  As  already 
noted,  with  reference  to  Oaya,  the  Singapore  Chinese  have  shown 
every  inclination  to  start  sago,  gambler,  and  pepper  plantations,  as 
well  as  sago  factories.  To  a  Chinaman  competition  is  meat  and 
drink,  no  matter  who  the  antagonist  happens  to  be,  whether 
countryman  or  foreigner. 

Governor  Treacher  states  that  these  Straits  Chinese,  who  hail 
mostly  in  the  first  instance  from  the  province  of  Fokien,  have  the 
trade  of  the  territory  mainly  in  their  hands.  "  As  one  of  their 
number  remarked  to  me,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  Singapore  has 
proved  a  school  to  them,  in  which  they  learn  the  language  of  the 
country,  the  customs  and  peculiarities  of  the  Malays,  and  the 
nature  of  the  products,  and,  above  all,  become  acclimatised  to  a 
Malayan  climate.  This  education  is  lacking  in  the  case  of  Canton 
and  Swatow  ChinesCy  who  come  by  the  way  of  Hong  Kong,  and 
they  are,  consequently,  unable  to  compete  with  their  brethren 
from  the  Straits.  The  same  intelligent  Chinaman  is  of  opinion 
that  our  immigration  office  is  in  the  wrong  place,  and  that  it 
should  be  transferred  to  Singapore.  He  thinks  that  an  offer  of 
free  passages  to  Borneo,  say  for  twelve  months,  would  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  into  the  country  hundreds  of  Chinese  of  all 
classes,  the  poorer  ones,  of  whom,  abeady  accustomed  to  jungle 
life  in  the  Straits,  would  find  the  means  of  living  in  various  ways, 
as  collectors  of  jungle-produce,  charcoal-burners,  gambier  and 
pepper  planters,  gardeners,  plank  sawyers,  &c.  From  Hong  Eong 
we  certainly  are  not  at  present  receiving  this  class  of  men,  who 
would  prove  such  a  valuable  and  revenue-paying  addition  to  the 
population." 

Mr.  Treacher  is  quite  right  in  his  suggestion,  and  a  still  stronger 
incentive  to  respectable  Chinese  settiers  would  be  an  offer  of  plots 
of  land  free  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  in  self-selected  localities, 
subject  to  subsequent  assessment  of  value  whenever  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  had  been  sufficiently  established.  Funds  might  even 
be  placed  at  disposal  in  individual  cases  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  for  reliable  security,  but  simply  to  enable  the  bor- 
rowers  the  more  easily  to  venture  for  themselves ;  not  to  settie 
them  at  Government  risk,  or  on  Government  account    Apropos  of 
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this  idea,  it  is  enconraging  to  observe  it  reported  in  the  North 
Borneo  Herald  of  the  81st  Peoember,  1888,  that  the  Government 
are  offering  liberal  terms  to  gambier  and  pepper  planters  from  the 
Straits  Settlements,  where  suitable  land  is  becoming  difficult  to 
acquire.  The  terms  are  described  to  be  as  follows :  99  years' 
tenure,  without  premium  ;  for  the  first  three  years  no  rent,  after 
three  years  a  rent  of  10  cents  an  acre,  or  in  lieu  thereof  an  export 
royalty  of  10  cents  per  pecul  on  gambier,  and  20  cents  per  pecul  on 
pepper.  Acreage  to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  two-thirds 
uncleared  land  in  addition  to  the  amount  cleared  at  the  end  of 
the  first  three  years,  e.g.,  if  after  three  years,  say,  88  acres  have 
been  cleared,  then,  if  required,  a  lease  for  100  acres  would  be 
granted. 

The  check  above  described  in  emigration  of  Chinese  from  China 
proper,  need  not  necessarily  be  regarded  as  permanent.  As 
Governor  Treacher  observes :  **  The  true  cause  of  the  diminution  in 
the  stream  of  Hong  Kong  immigrants  is  to  be  found  in  the  absence, 
at  present,  of  employers  of  labour.  To  seek  for  other  causes  is 
futile.  So  soon  as  tiie  demand  for  labour  arises,  so  soon  will  a 
strong  stream  of  immigrants  again  set  in." 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  quoting  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Helms,'''  for  a  long  series  of  years  a  resident  in  the  very  regions 
under  consideration.  Speaking  of  Sarawak,  he  says  :  *'  When  the 
natives  had  fairly  realised  the  .advantages  of  trade,  a  great  change 
for  the  better  took  place  in  their  habits,  stimulated  by  the  Chinese, 
who  promptly  followed  up  every  success  of  the  Government  in 
subduing  hostile  tribes  by  settling  amongst  th^n,  and  turning  the 
minds  of  the  natives  to  labour  and  gain.  The  astuteness  and 
capacity  of  the  Chinese  for  adapting  themselves  to  any  ciroum* 
stances  was  shown  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  a  very  remarkable  extent. 
Small  as  was  their  number,  they  were  yet  found  in  every  available 
settlement,  often  without  knowing  the  language,  and  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  which,  however,  to  the  Chinaman  was  a  secondary 
consideration,  gain  being  his  firsts  in  the  competition  for  which  the 
simple  Dyak  was  entirely  unfit  to  cope  with  him.  But  whatever 
the  faults  of  the  Chinese,  they  are  unrivalled  as  pioneers  in  tropical 
countries,  and  are  in  trade  valuable  as  mediums  between  the  white 
man  and  the  savage." 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Helms  says  f  :  '*  The  increasing  power  of  the 
Mongolian  race  over  other  parts  of  the  globe  than  those  now 
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oeonpied  by  them  is  not  perhaps  a  pleasant  prospect.  But  a 
Borvey  of  the  condition  of  the  Far  East  will,  I  think,  lead  to  the 
conyiction  that  the  march  of  eyents  is  fast  bringing  these  vast  and 
now  neglected  possessions  within  the  reach  of  reclamation  and 
deyelopment,  and  that  the  Mongolian  race  will  take  a  leading  part 
in  this  movement  there  can  be  little  doabt.  The  Chinaman 
surpasses  every  other  race  in  the  qualities  required  for  contending 
with  nature  in  savage  and  undeveloped  countries,  and  so  we  see 
him  graduaUy  supplant  them  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  from 
their  own  borders  to  the  southernmost  point  of  Malacca,  in  the 
hundreds  of  Islands  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  in  Australia  and 
the  Pacific,  in  California  and  Peru.  At  present  he  is  the  labourer 
only.  But  we  have  seen  that  in  Borneo  and  elsewhere  there  have 
in  ttie  past  been  Chinese  dominations.  The  Chinese  will  follow  the 
Japanese,  slowly  but  surely,  in  profiting  by  the  teaching  of 
European  civilisation  whether  for  peace  or  war.'* 

The  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  into  Borneo  is  by  no  means 
universally  advocated  by  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  new 
territory.  There  are  many  who  prefer  the  Indian  coolie,  and  con- 
sider the  latter  better  suited  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  locality, 
at  any  rate  during  the  earlier  stages  of  settling  and  planting.  They 
regard  the  Indian,  moreover,  as  a  creature  far  more  amenable  to 
discipline  and  management  than  the  more  sturdy  and  independent 
Chinese.  The  question  is  of  too  complex  a  nature  to  bear  being 
dealt  with  fully  here,  but  the  Company  are  very  wisely  placing 
every  facility  in  the  way  of  encouraging  the  introduction  of 
labourers  from  India  and  Ceylon,  and  a  labour  protection  ordinance 
has  lately  been  passed  upon  the  lines  of  an  enactment  already  in 
force  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  which  should  relieve  the  In^jan 
Government  firomany  anxiety  as  regards  the  management  and 
treatment  of  all  coolies  who  may  venture  to  seek  employment  in 
British  North  Borneo. 

As  regards  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  which  under  normal 
circumstances  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  the  progress  or 
otherwise  of  a  territory,  the  relations  of  the  one  to  the  other  have 
not  yet  attained  to  that  condition  of  adjustment  which  is  calculated 
to  afford  entirely  satisfiMtory  results.  The  land  sales  for  the  six 
months  ended  June  80,  1888,  are  returned  by  Mr.  Treacher  at 
$11,168  for  town  lots  and  $68,125  for  agricultural  lands  ;  but  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  latter  must  be  considered  in 
suspense,  as  appUoatioQS  appear  to  be  included,  and  the  purchase 
m<mey  in  some  oases  is  still  outstanding.    As  extraneous  and 
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wholly  adventitious  oiroamstances,  such  for  instance  as  the  riots  of 
Canton,  since  followed  by  the  Franco-Chinese  war,  and  a  general 
monetary  uneasiness  throughout  the  whole  coast  of  China,  are 
reported  to  have  checked  speculation  in  land,  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  an  increase  in  the  demand  may  arise  hereafter,  when 
matters  become  more  settled,  more  especiidly  in  the  event  of  the 
results  of  cultivation  by  European  investors  proving  favourable. 
Amongst  the  sources  of  revenue,  opium  is  at  present  ttie  most  pro- 
ductive ;  and  next  to  it,  in  any  notable  measure,  come  royalties  on 
export,  sale  of  birdsnests,  profit  on  comage,  &c.,  and  lastly,  fines 
and  fees.  As  regards  opium,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  drug 
is  merely  imported,  not  grown  in  the  country,  as  some  would-b^ 
philanthropists  mistakenly  assume.  The  right  to  import  and  pre- 
pare the  drug  for  consumption,  and  to  retail  it  when  so  prepared, 
is  farmed  out  to  respectable  Chinese  for  a  monthly  consideration, 
and  this  brings  in  an  annually  growing  revenue  as  the  population 
increases.  This  right  for  1884  is  reputed  to  have  been  sold  for 
$dO,000,  an  enormous  advance  upon  the  figure  which  it  reached  in 
1888.  The  great  find  for  birdsnests  is  at  some  mammoth  caves 
called  Gormanton,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kinabatangan 
Eiver,  and  these  same  caves  having  been  a  resort  for  vast  flights  of 
bats  for  untold  generations  in  times  past,  there  is  to  be  found  in 
their  recesses  a  deposit  of  guano,  the  extent  or  depth  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  fathomed,  but  the  latter  must  be  exceptional,  as  a 
twenty  foot  pole  has  failed  to  reach  the  bottom  in  those  parts 
tested.  The  value  of  this  guano  is  estimated  from  small  samples 
at  from  £5  to  £10  per  ton,  and  the  value  of  the  nests,  taken  out  of 
the  entire  series  of  the  caverns,  is  reckoned  at  folly  f  25,000 
annually. 

Most  interesting  accounts  of  these  remarkable  caves,  their 
valuable  contents,  the  eccentric  habits  of  their  winged  occupants, 
and  the  marvellous  manner  in  which  the  natives  collect  the  nests 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Fields  of  May  3  and 
December  20,  1884,  whence  the  following  remarks  have  been 
epitomised. 

The  explorer,  Mr.  H.  Fryer,  brother  to  the  Resident  at 
Sandakan,  came  suddenly  in  the  thick  forest  upon  a  sheer  cliff  of 
limestone  900  feet  in  height,  and  in  which  the  caves  are  situated. 
The  entrance  to  the  great  cavern  is  rather  over  100  feet  wide  by 
250  feet  high,  and  the  roof  slopes  upward  110  feet  more,  forming  a 
magnificent  natural  cathedral  some  360  feet  in  height.  The  interior 
is  well  lighted  by  two  large  apertures  on  the  right  and  left,  and 
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the  walls  are  ragged,  and  beautifully  tinted  with  various  shades  of 
oolours.  Circling  high  above  the  heads  of  the  explorers  were 
myriads  of  bats  and  swifts,  the  nests  of  the  latter  being  attached  to 
the  sides  and  roof  in  incredible  quantities,  and  in  seemingly  inacces- 
sible spots,  but  the  nest-gatherers  had  nevertheless  planted  every, 
where  the  light  stages  and  ladders  of  cane  and  bamboo  with  which 
they  pursue  their  hazardous  occupation.  The  nests  appear  to  be 
made  by  the  birds  from  a  soft  fungoid  growth  that  encrusts  the 
limestone  in  all  damp  situations.  It  grows  about  an  inch  thick, 
dark  brown  on  the  outside  and  white  on  the  inside,  and  it  is  from 
the  latter  portion  that  the  best  quality  nests  are  formed.  The  bird 
takes  the  material  in  its  beak,  and  draws  it  in  a  filament  backwards 
and  forwards,  like  a  caterpillar  weaving  its  cocoon.  The  most 
wonderful  sight  is  to  watch  the  bats  leave  the  caves  and  the  swifts 
return  to  roost.  About  5  p.m.  a  rushing  sound  is  heard,  when 
ianumerable  columns  of  bats  may  be  seen  wheeling  round  in 
regular  order,  and  circUng  into  the  air  in  a  corkscrew  flight,  until 
they  reach  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  fly  off  to  their  several 
destinations.  Shortly  after  the  birds  begin  to  arrive  in  the  same 
untold  quantities,  and  with  similar  regularity  of  motion.  At  day- 
light the  process  is  reversed,  the  swifts  going  out,  and  the  bats 
coming  home,  the  latter  occupying  fully  two  hours,  literally  "  rain- 
ing "  into  the  chasm.  Tha  birds  keep  up  an  intermittent  twittering, 
which,  owing  to  the  vast  number  assembled,  sounds  like  surf 
breaking  upon  a  rocky  shore.  The  explorers  were  witness  to  the 
process  of  nest-gathering.  The  ladders  are  hung  across  the  most 
horrible  gulfs,  and  two  men  take  their  station  upon  each,  one 
carrying  a  light  pronged  spear  about  15  feet  in  length,  with  a 
lighted  candle  fastened  just  below  the  prongs.  With  this  the  nests 
are  transfixed,  and  a  slight  push  easily  detaches  them  from  the 
rock,  when  the  second  man  receives  the  nests  from  the  prongs  and 
puts  them  into  his  pouch.  The  supply  of  guano  deposited  by  the 
bats  and  the  birds  is  enormous  beyond  calculation,  and  the  out- 
turn of  nests  is,  with  care  and  attention  to  the  habits  of  the  birds, 
capable  of  large  development.  Still  richer  caves  have  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darvel  Bay,  near  Silam 
Station. 

Boyalties  are  at  present  confined  to  jungle  produce,  such  as 
rattans,  gntta,  damar,  and  such  like.  Minerals,  precious  stones, 
and  coals  are  still  to  be  regarded,  so  to  speak,  as  yet  in  posse. 
Gold,  however,  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the 
Segama  Biver,  samples  of  which  have  proved  on  analysis  to  be 
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worth  72s.  per  onnoa  As  gold  is  also  reported  to  exist  in  the 
Einabatangan  Biyer,  it  may  be  foand  in  allavial  deposit  extending 
over  a  wide  area,  and  should  the  metal  prove  to  prevail  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  afford  profitable  employment  to  Chinese  and  others,  a 
considerable  impetus  will  no  doubt  be  given  to  the  development  of 
the  country.  Indications  of  coal  have  also  been  met  with  in  several 
localities  ;  but  the  finds  have  not  been  of  a  nature  to  induce  the 
G-ovemment  to  go  to  the  expense  of  working,  and  possibly  they  are 
awaiting  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  is  being  made  by  a 
private  firm  at  a  place  called  Moara,  in  the  neighbouring  sultanate 
of  Brunei,  before  they  commit  themselves  to  any  decided  venture. 
The  existence  of  a  pearl  oyster  of  the  same  variety  as  that  fished 
up  with  such  good  results  in  the  Sulu  Sea,  close  to  Sandakan,  and 
off  Thursday  Island,  on  the  Australian  coast,  has  been  conclusively 
proved ;  but,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  opportunity  has  not 
yet  been  taken  advantage  of. 

The  Company  appears  to  have  achieved  wonderful  success  in 
subjugating  the  country  to  their  dominion,  considering  the  wild, 
and,  in  some  cases,  bloodthirsty,  character  of  the  tribes  with  whom 
they  have  come  into  contact ;  and,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  tht» 
conquest  has  been  effected,  less  by  the  display  of  force  or  the  use 
of  arms,  than  by  the  persistent  exercise  of  a  humane  and  concilia- 
tory policy  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  natives.    Instances  occur 
here  and  there  of  petty  datus,  or  chiefs,  who  fret  under  the  newly- 
imposed  yoke,  and  decline  to  admit  that  their  allegiance  to  the 
demising  sultans  implies  of  necessity  submission  to  the  Company 
to  whom  the  territory  has  been  demised.    But  quite  as  many  cases 
may  be  quoted,  on  the  other  hand,  of  outlying  chiefs  who  have 
volunteered  to  place  themselves  under  a  domination,  which  to  them 
and  their  people  implies  in  their  conviction  the  assertion    of 
permanent  law  and  order.    Collisions,  followed  by  fatal  conse- 
quences, have  unhappily  taken  place  on  two  occasions ;  the  resnlt,. 
however,  in  both  cases,  was  the  ready  payment  by  the    tribe 
concerned  of  the  fine  imposed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  registry  of 
fresh  oaths  of  allegiance  sworn  to  upon  the  Koran.    There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  natives  of  all  tribes  have  now  begun  to  appreciate 
fully  the  advantages  attending  a  life  of  peace  and  security  at  home, 
combined  with  a  lucrative  trade  abroad,  as  compared  with  the 
fitful  and  hazardous  existence  they  once  led  as  pirates  and  head- 
hunters,  with  the  war-cry  of  tribal  dispute  perpetually  ringing  in 
their  ears.    As  another  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  hold  upon 
the  confidence  of  their  own  people,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
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tribes,  which  the  Company  have  succeeded  in  seonring,  it  may  be 
instanced  that  they  have  introduced  a  one  cent,  copper  coinage, 
which  has  become  a  monetary  medium  both  in  North  Borneo  and 
beyond  its  limits.  They  have,  moreover,  established  a  paper 
currency  of  f  1,  $5,  and  f  26  notes,  which  pass  current  even  atf  fax 
as  Sarawak,  Singapore,  and  Hong  Eong ;  and  they  have  set  up 
their  own  postage-stamps,  and  opened  a  money-order  communica- 
tion with  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries. 

The  climate  is  favourably  reported  on  by  medical  men  who  have 
had  opportunities  for  forming  a  deliberate  judgment  on  the  subject. 
It  is,  of  course,  tropical,  and  precautions  have  to  be  taken  against 
undue  exposure.  But  the  temperature  is  never  found  to  be 
disagreeably  hot,  the  thermometer  generally  averaging  70^  to  72^ 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and  82^  to  85^  soon  after  noon, 
which  is  usually  the  most  sultry  period  of  the  day.  It  occasionally 
is  known  to  rise  to  98^  or  94^,  but  even  then  the  heat  is  not  felt  to 
be  oppressive.  During  the  nights  a  covering  of  flannel  or  some 
woollen  material  is  generally  found  acceptable.  The  north-east 
monsoon  is  the  rainy  period  of  the  year,  but  a  day  hardly  ever 
passes  during  the  drier  months  without  a  refreshing  shower.  The 
uniformly  warm  temperature  and  the  abundance  of  moisture  com- 
bined, have  the  effect  of  covering  the  country  with  a  perpetual 
verdure,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  plentiful 
supply  of  large  timber  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  ornamental 
woods  of  various  sorts  are  daily  being  discovered,  which  are  likely 
to  prove  serviceable  for  making  furniture  and  other  household 
purposes.  Palm  trees  of  many  varieties,  of  which  the  nipa  and 
sago  are  the  most  valuable,  grow  luxuriantly  everywhere,  and 
camphor,  gutta-percha,  a  resin  called  ''  damar,"  vegetable  tallow, 
and  oils  of  various  sorts  are  to  be  had  merely  for  the  trouble  of 
collecting. 

The  flowers  of  North  Borneo  are  pronounced  by  competent 
authorities  to  be  as  numerous,  delicate,  and  beautiful,  as  the  forests 
are  grand  and  imposing.  Time  would  £eu1  to  enumerate  the  many 
valuable  and  rare  specimens  which  have  been  discovered  and 
described  by  naturalists.  But  the  most  prominent  in  profusion 
and  beauty  are,  perhaps,  the  orchidaceal  and  the  various  varieties 
of  nepenthes  and  rhododendrons.  Ferns  and  mosses  of  rare  kinds 
and  lovely  texture  likewise  clothe  the  trunks  of  forest  trees,  and 
luxuriate  in  damp,  shady  spots. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  not  extensively  represented  in  North 
Borneo.    A  sort  of  panther  and  a  diminutive  bear  may  be  said  to 
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constitate  its  only  beasts  of  prey.  The  elephant  is  plentiful  in 
certain  parts,  likewise  the  rhinoceros,  and  wild  cattle  abound  in 
remoter  forests.  Deer  of  several  varieties  are  also  to  be  met  with. 
Wild  pigs  and  monkeys  swarm,  and  the  famous  "  orang  outang  '* 
makes  Borneo  his  sole  home.  Crocodiles  are  plentiful  in  all  rivers 
and  bays,  and  are  both  bold  and  voracious,  so  much  so  that  they 
will  even  attack  canoes,  if  perchance  they  find  anyone  asleep  on 
board.  Beptiles  and  insects,  some  of  the  latter  of  beautiful  forms, 
abound  all  over  the  country. 

Much  more  of  interest  might  be  added,  but  limit  of  time  demands 
brevity.  Enough  has  been  advanced  to  establish  the  fieu^t  that 
North  Borneo  possesses  many  valuable  resources,  which  only  need 
capital,  enterprise,  and  judicious  working  to  be  developed  success- 
fully. 

From  a  political  point  of  view,  the  importance  of  there  being  a 
young  and  independent  Colony  like  North  Borneo  under  the  British 
flag,  located  midway  becween  China  and  Australia,  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.  France  is  daily  seeking  to  extend  her  influence 
in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  and  before  very  long,  unless  Great 
Britain  should  wake  up  to  the  emergency^  the  French  flag  will  be 
found  flying  along  the  entire  coast  from  Bangkok  to  the  western 
frontier  of  China,  and  possibly  including  even  Burmah  within  the 
shadow  of  its  folds.  Germany,  too,  has  of  late  determined  that  ahe 
will  not  be  left  behind  in  the  race  for  dominion,  and  has  accordingly 
annexed  entire  islands,  studded  with  good  harbours,  and  possessing 
many  useful  resources. 

Under  these  circumstances  Great  Britain  may  be  considered 
fortunate  in  having  thus  placed  at  her  disposal  a  territory  con- 
veniently located  in  the  very  centre  of  the  China  Sea,  and  furnished 
with  several  most  commodious  harbours,  whence  she  can  watch  at 
her  leisure  over  her  commercial  interests  in  those  far-off  regions. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Alfbbd  Dent  :  Anticipating  I  might  be  called  upon  to  make 
some  remarks  upon  the  interesting  paper,  I  made  a  feW  notes  of 
the  later  statistics  and  advices  given  in  the  annual  reports  and 
accoants  for  1884,  which  were  received  a  few  days  ago,  but  I  notice 
Sir  Walter  has  been  able  to  allude  to  them,  though  his  paper  deals 
chiefly  with  figures  and  events  of  preceding  years.  I  would  first 
say  that  the  progress  in  North  Borneo  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  was 
anticipated  when  we  obtained  the  charter  at  the  end  of  1881,  but 
still  we  can  certainly  point  to  steady  progress  since  the  Company 
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took  possession  in  July,  1882.  I  find  that  the  fiscal  revenue  for 
1884  as  compared  with  1888  shows  an  increase  of  60  per  cent., 
land  sales  a  decrease  of  89  per  cent.,  leaving  a  total  increase  of  28 
per  cent.,  which,  considering  the  state  of  trade  and  universal 
depression,  mast,  I  think,  be  thought  not  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
Sir  Walter  has  alluded  to  several  new  imports^  and  exports.  We 
hope  in  1885  to  show  an  export  of  gold.  Last  autumn  we  sent  one 
of  our  best  officers  to  explore  for  gold  in  the  Segama  and  Einaba- 
tangan  rivers,  and  his  report  showed  gold  to  exist  in  alluvial  deposit 
in  the  80  or  40  places  experimented  upon.  He  could  not  continue 
his  explorations,  owing  to  the  wet  season  having  just  set  in,  but 
has  recently  gone  back,  and  we  hope  soon  to  hear  it  confirmed  that 
there  are  workable  deposits  of  gold  in  the  country.  That  the 
Governor  and  officials  of  North  Borneo  believe  in  it  is  evidenced  by 
their  having  taken  the  trouble  to  publish  regulations  and  proclaim 
certain  districts  as  gold  fields.  Tobacco  we  look  forward  to  as 
likely  to  prove  an  important  enterprise  in  the  country.  This,  as  the 
paper  says,  is  advancing  but  slowly,  for,  owing  to  m%nj  difficulties 
which  occur  in  a  new  country,  the  1884  crop  did  n  )t  come  up  to 
expectations.  Considerable  preparations  have,  however,  been  made 
for  planting  during  the  coming  season.  In  February  last  one 
company  had  380  coolies  working  on  their  plantation,  and  another 
company  100  cooUes.  From  all  accounts,  this  tobacco  is  likely  to* 
prove  equal  to  the  finest  Sumatra.  It  is  used  for  covering  purposes. 
In  sagar  little  has  been  done  as  yet,  but  large  tracts  of  country 
have  been  taken  by  Australians,  Chinese,  and  others.  There  seems 
to  be  a  fair  prospect  that  the  depression  in  this  trade  will  soon  pass- 
away,  for  prices  have  recently  advanced  80  per  cent.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  German  Gt)vemment  are  getting  tired  of 
the  system  of  bounties,  for  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  the  sugar 
manufacturers  and  growers  of  beetroot  in  Germany  owe  the 
Government  something  like  ten  millions  sterling,  and  the  autho- 
rities are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  they  will  ever  see  their  money 
again.  As  regards  timber,  our  export  for  1884  amounted  to 
f  10,000.  Part  went  to  Australia  and  part  to  China.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  timber  in  Borneo,  some  of  the  hardest  woods  in  the 
world  being  found  there.  The  Billian,  or  iron  wood,  is  plentiful, 
and  valuable  for  railway  sleepers,  wharves,  &c. ;  and  some  other 
woods  are  suited  for  furniture,  shipbuilding,  and  other  purposes. 
One  of  the  Chinese  merchants  has  200  men  cutting  timber  for  the 
China  market,  and  the  Australians  are  cutting  timber  freely  for  the 
Melbourne  market.    The  report  upon  the  experimental  garden  at 
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Silam  states  that  Liberian  coffee,  now  rising  to  its  third  year*  is 
very  fine,  and  yielding  freely.  The  younger  plantations  at  Sand4- 
kan  promise  well.  The  growth  of  pepper  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Gocoa,  Manila  hemp,  and  gambia  are,  amongst  other 
articles,  easily  produced  in  the  territory.  One  of  the  main  questions 
remaining  for  consideration  is  that  of  labour.  Everywhere  the 
question  seems  to  be  how,  and  where,  to  get  labour.  Many 
restrictions  are,  we  know»  put  upon  the  importing  of  Chinese  into 
America  and  Australia,  but  those  who  have  lived  as  long  as  I  have 
amongst  the  Chinese  will  testify  to  their  value  if  they  are  treated 
properly.  One  advantage  with  this  labour  is  that  you  can  make 
contracts,  and  payment  by  results,  by  which  means  you  can  get  the 
znaximum  amount  of  labour  at  the  minimum  of  expense.  Borneo 
is  but  a  few  days'  steam  from  China  and  Singapore,  where,  for  a 
moderate  wage,  an  unlimited  amount  of  this  labour  can  be  obtained. 
Anyone  who  has  studied  the  map  will,  I  think,  recognise  that» 
commercially  and  strategically.  North  Borneo  occupies  a  position  of 
great  importance.  Lying  on  the  high  road  between  China  and 
Australia,  we  must  in  time  get  a  large  population  there.  The  climate 
I  can  speak  well  of.  I  have  lived  there  many  months  at  different 
times  of  the  year.  The  Government  of  the  country  is  based,  as 
Sir  Walter  has  told  us,  on  the  Indian  penal  code,  and  the  admin- 
istration seems  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  natives  and  the  Chinese, 
and  the  other  settlers.  A  force  of  180  police  has  hitherto  been 
sufficient  to  keep  order  with  comparative  ease.  As  to  the  charter, 
some  friends  of  the  enterprise  seem  to  believe  that  the  enormous 
powers  we  hold  were  given  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  It  is  not  so 
at  all.  All  our  powers  were  derived  entfrely  from  the  Sultans  of 
Brunei  and  Sulu,  and  what  the  British  Government  did  was  simply 
to  incorporate  us  by  Boyal  charter,  thus  recognising  our  powers, 
which  recognition  is  to  us,  of  course,  of  vital  importance.  I  hope 
I  have  said  enough  to  interest  you  in  our  scheme,  and  to  show  that 
North  Borneo  has  a  considerable  future  before  it« 

Lieut.-General  B.  W.  Lowbt,  C.B.  :  I  think  very  good  service 
will  have  been  rendered  to-night  to  this  young,  but  large  and  pro- 
mising dependency  of  the  Empire  by  the  valuable  paper  just  given 
us  by  Sir  Walter  Medhurst.  It  reminds  us  of  what,  amidst  the 
clash  of  interests— I  might  almost  have  said  of  arms — in  Central 
Asia,  in  Northern  and  Southern  Africa,  and  in  Canada,  we  are  too 
apt  to  forget,  that  we  have  possessions  and  duties  claiming  un- 
ceasing attention,  and  vigilant  oversight  everywhere.  It  tells  us 
that,  large  as  was  the  territory  origixtally  ceded  to  us  in  North 
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Borneo,  it  has  since  been  yolnntarily  added  to,  and  that  it  is  not 
improbable  it  may  be  still  more  so  yet.  I  think  it  a  matter  of 
happy  angury  that  it  should  be  so,  for  it  shows  that  we  are  so  using 
our  power  as  to  benefit  not  alone  ourselves,  but  the  natives,  and 
those  from  China  and  India  who  gather  under  our  flag  and  pro- 
tection. The  paper  speaks  of  the  large,  though  as  yet  somewhat 
latent,  resources  of  British  North  Borneo,  and  of  the  great  capa- 
cities of  its  excellent  harbours.  May  we  use  both  promptly  and 
diligently,  and  our  commerce  be  stimulated  by  the  lines  of  steamers 
between  China  and  Australia  finding  it  to  their  own  interests,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  North  Borneo,  to  call  going  and  returning.  I 
trust  our  ships  of  war,  too,  may  be  more  frequently  seen  on  its 
waters  and  in  its  harbours.  Nothing  tends  more  to  encourage 
loyalty  and  enhance  a  feeling  of  security  than  frequent  visits  by  the 
Navy  of  England ;  and  such  are  more  than  ever  valued  and  valu- 
able in  the  earlier  settlement  of  newly-acquired  territory.  They 
show  England  values  even  the  youngest  of  her  Colonies,  as  they 
value  her,  and  assure  all  other  nations  we  are  not  unmindful  of  our 
obligations,  wherever  situated.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Walter 
Medhurst  for  a  paper  which  very  forcibly  reminds  us  at  this  critical 
time  of  the  importance  of  such  a  possession,  half-way  between 
China  and  Australia,  and  near  such  a  centre  of  interest  and  vantage 
ground  on  many  accounts  as  Singapore.  As  a  coaling  station,  and 
one  for  the  repair  and  partial  refitment  of  our  ships  of  war,  the 
period  may  not  be  far  distant  when  a  well-protected  and  well-pro- 
visioned depdt  in  one  of  the  harbours  of  North  Borneo  may  be 
invaluable  to  our  world-wide  Empire. 

Mr.  P.  A«  Mtbuboh,  Q.C.  :  As  a  director  of  the  British  North 
Borneo  Company  I  feel  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  Sir  Walter 
Medhurst  for  his  able  and  accurate  paper.  We  are  also  greatly 
indebted  to  him  for  able  and  zealous  services,  and  especially  for 
the  efforts  he  made  to  introduce  Chinese  emigrants  into  the  Colony, 
when  our  enterprise  was  first  launched.  These  efforts,  as  Sir  Walter 
has  pointed  out,  would  have  been  perfectly  successful  if,  as  we  all 
anticipated,  the  planting  industry  had  at  once  become  a  success, 
but  you  know  what  a  terrible  fall  there  was  in  the  price  of  all 
tropical  products.  The  result  was  that  the  great  industry  on  which 
we  so  much  relied — sugar  planting — came  to  nought,  and  the 
enterprising  Chinamen,  who  would  willingly  have  remained  in  our 
territory,  for  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  climate  and  other 
surroundings,  were  unable  to  obtain  regular  employment  on  planta- 
tions, and  of  other  work  there  was  little.    They  returned  to  China, 
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but  without  disparaging  the  country  where  they  had  laboured.  Mr. 
Dent  has  referred  to  a  matter  concerning  which,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, questions  were  put  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  a  matter 
which,  no  doubt,  affects  the  status  of  the  Company,  and  is  inter- 
esting to  those  who  are  thinking  of  settling  in  our  territory.  As  Mr. 
Dent  said,  the  present  Company  obtained  their  powers  from  the 
Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sulu.  The  Queen  is  in  no  sense  the 
Sovereign  of  North  Borneo,  but  the  Government,  by  giving  us  » 
charter  and  recognising  all  the  powers  which  the  two  Sultans  have 
conferred  upon  us,  have  placed  us,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in  the 
position  of  a  Colony.  Of  course,  we  know  how  chary  Lord  Derby 
and  the  officials  are  of  going  beyond  what  the  occasion  requires. 
We  cannot  expect  the  authorities  at  the  present  moment  to  assume 
either  a  sovereignty  or  a  protectorate ;  but,  having  regard  to  the 
state  of  things  existing  in  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Brunei,  and 
to  the  facts  published  in  the  local  Chinese  and  Straits  Settlements 
papers,  I  think  I  may  say  that  at  the  present  moment  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  traders  there  to  induce  our  Government  ta 
assume  a  protectorate  over  Brunei,  and  with  a  protectorate  over 
Brunei  our  relations  with  the  Home  Government  must  necessarily 
become  closer.  The  present  Governor  of  British  North  Borneo  is 
also  Consul-General  of  Sarawak  and  Borneo  and  Acting- Consul  of 
Labuan,  and  in  this  threefold  capacity  he  has  done  much  faithful 
and  zealous  service,  not  only  to  our  Company,  but  also  to  trade 
and  British  interests  generally  in  those  parts.  Coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before  them,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
before  long  our  position  will  be  materially  altered.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  the  Company  should  end  in  being  incorporated  by  the 
Empire,  and  North  Borneo. becoming  a  permanent  and  prosperous 
part  of  it. 

Sir  BioHABD  Temple  :  Though  I  have  never  resiJed  in  Borneo, 
and  therefore  am  quite  unable  to  offer  such  interesting  details  as 
those  which  have  been  offered  by  preceding  speakers,  I  feel  bound 
to  add,  at  the  chairman's  request,  a  few  words  to  the  interesting^ 
discussion  that  has  taken  place.  I  feel  sure  we  shall  all  be  thank- 
ful to  Sir  Walter  Medhurst  for  the  interesting  paper  with  which  he 
has  favoured  us.  I  hope  that  that  paper  will  influence  public- 
opinion  in  this  country,  and  that  this  influential  gathering  will 
afford  some  encouragement  and  sympathetic  support  to  the  North 
Borneo  Company  in  the  arduous  career  they  have  so  successfully 
begun.  Sir  Walter  began  by  saying  that  he  would  give  only  a  few 
'^■"iaots  and  statistics,  and  that  he  should  not  attempt  to  emulate 
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the  glowing  descriptions  of  travellers  and  others  who  have  described 
the  country.  Bat,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  perceived  that 
Sir  Walter,  being  a  man  of  poetic  temperament,  and  romantic  mind 
and  eloqaeat  toagne,  has  found  it  iinpDssibie  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  enter  upon  glowing  description.  Certainly  he  has  fulfilled 
his  promise  of  instructing  us  with  facts  and  figures,  but  surely  he 
also  has  given  us  some  glowing  descriptions  of  that  interesting 
region.  He  has  told  us  of  the  islands,  and  the  coves,  and  the  bays, 
and  the  forests,  and  the  caves,  and  myriads  of  bats  whirling  in  the 
air.  He  has  told  us  of  the  adventurous  birds-nesters,  who  carry  on 
their  profession  at  the  imminent  risk  of  life  and  limb.  He  has  told 
us  of  the  trees  and  the  flowers,  and  of  the  butterflies  even,  and  he 
has  not  neglected  the  reptiles  and  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  But  to 
turn  to  strictly  practical  points.  I  have  to  indicate  to  you  from  an 
Imperial  point  of  view,  that  we  must  not  suppose  we  have  a  very 
extensive  possession  as  yet  in  North  Borneo,  for  although  the  extent 
of  coast  is  long,  yet  the  breadth  of  the  territory  is  slight.  In  fact, 
the  territory  is  not  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  That  you  will  under- 
stand must  necessarily  be  the  case  from  the  configuration  of  the 
island.  As  Sir  Walter  has  pointed  out,  our  present  possession  is  as 
it  were  at  the  extremity  of  a  Burgundy  pear,  the  stalk  end  pointing 
towards  China.  The  average  breadth  cannot  exceed  40  miles,  and 
if  you  multiply  that  by  the  length — GOO  miles — you  have  an  area 
of  24,000  square  miles.  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  come, 
before  we  part,  to  some  clear  knowledge  as  to  whether  these  24,000 
square  miles  do  or  do  not  comprise  the  possible  area  of  British 
extension  in  North  Borneo.  You  see  24,000  square  miles  may  be 
a  great  deal  to  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  begin  a  colonial 
career,  but  they  do  not  make  up  a  very  large  area  in  the  British 
Empire,  and  we  should  be  interested  in  knowing  whether  that  is 
the  possible  limit  of  the  acquisition.  I  apprehend  that  is  not  so, 
because  we  have  heard  something  of  two  local  Sultans.  His  Majesty 
of  Brunei  may  come  under  a  British  protectorate,  but  the  other 
perhaps  cannot,  because  if  we  were  to  endeavour  to  protect  him  the 
Spaniards  or  the  Dutch  might  object.  It  would  be  interesting  if 
Sir  Walter  could  furnish  us  with  a  distinct  statement  on  the  point. 
However,  you  perceive  that  the  territory,  if  small,  is  extremely  rich 
and  resourceful,  and  occupies  an  important  political  situation.  As 
an  old  administrator  acquainted  with  India,  though  not  with  Borneo, 
I  desire  to  endorse  most  emphatically  the  eloquent  expressions  of 
the  preceding  speaker.  General  Lowry.  I  am  sure  every  Anglo- 
Indian  will  heartily  concur  in  what  he  said  regarding  the  import- 
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ance  of  these  harbours,  so  centrally  situated,  being  visited  by  oi?r 
men-of-war.  For  what  were  harbours  made  by  nature  ?  Of  course 
for  British  ships  of  war  1  But  apart  from  the  political  situation  of 
this  territory,  it  is  well  that  as  practical  men  we  should  consider 
whether  this  is  a  really  habitable  climate  for  Europeans.  I  do  not 
find  that  Sir  Walter  has  explicitly  stated  this  climatic  consideration 
in  his  paper,  but  having  had  the  advantage  of  sitting  next  to  him 
at  dinner  I  have  ascertained — ^he  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — 
that  there  are  some  hill  sides  which  would  afford  a  climate  habit- 
able by  Europeana  That  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  when 
you  come  to  colonisation.  We  who  know  the  East  are  aware  that 
men  can  stand  a  great  deal  in  a  tropical  climate  while  they  are  well, 
but  when  they  are  sick  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there 
should  be  sanitaria  to  which  they  may  be  removed.  It  is  equally 
important  that  if  they  are  to  live  long  in  the  country  they  should 
have  their  families  with  them,  and  in  that  case  it  is  essential  for 
their  welfare^and  comfort,  and  even  for  their  safety,  that  there  should 
be  sanitaria  to  which  the  wives  and  children  may  be  sent.  I  believe 
there  are  such  possible  sanitaria  in  North  Borneo*  Sir  Walter  will 
tell  us  whether  there  is  not  a  hill,  or  more  than  one,  from  12,000  to 
13,000  feet  high,  on  the  sides  of  the  flanks  of  which  aamtaria  might 
be  founded.  Another  question  is  that  of  labour.  As  you  have 
heard,  there  are  two  kinds,  Chinese  and  Indian.  As  regards  the 
Ohinese,  I  heartily  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  regarding  their 
excellent  quaUties  as  labourers.  We  have  not  had  many  of  them 
in  India,  but  those  we  have  had  have  conclusively  shown  their 
superiority  over  the  Indians.  I  happen  to  have  recently  returned 
to  this  country  from  California,  which  at  one  time  was  threatened 
with  Chinese  immigration,  amounting  to  an  inundation.  The 
Americans  took  alarm,  and  actually  excluded  Chinese  labour  from 
their  States,  or,  if  it  is  not  excluded  from  all  the  States,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  It  has  been  excluded  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  to  which  the  Chinese  are  immediately  likely  to  immigrate. 
There  are  Australian  authorities  in  this  room,  and  they  will  tell  us 
whether  it  is  not  most  likely  that  sooner  or  later  the  same  objection 
will  not  be  felt  by  the  Australians  also. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  now.    There  is  £30  a  head  duty. 

Sir  BioHABD  TehpiiE  :  It  is  remarkable,  then,  that  the  Americans 
and  the  Australians  also  should  have  concurred  on  this  point,  and 
the  concurrence  of  these  two  proves  that  there  must  be  some  reason 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  I  mention  this  as  showing  that  if  Chinese 
immigration  is  stopped  in  the  United  States  and  in  Australia,  that 
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is  all  the  greater  reason  why  it  should  flow  into  sach  countries  as 
North  Borneo.    We  may  from  a  Borneo  point  of  view  congratulate 
ourselves  on  that  exclusion  taking  place  in  other  regions.    The 
United  States  and  Australia  will  do  perfectly  well  without  them, 
but  Borneo  may  properly  welcome  the  Ohineso,  and  the  &ci  that 
the  tide  has  been  stopped  in  the  direction  mentioned  furnishes  a 
probability  that  further  Chinese  immigration,  properly  encouraged, 
will  be  successful  in  Borneo.    As  regards  Indian  immigration,  that 
is  possible,  but  although  India  is  a  country  which  can  send  f«rth  if 
she  chooses  tens  of  thousands  of  emigrants — her  population  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  a  million  and  a  half  a  year — ^you  must 
recollect  that  she  is  drawn  upon  by  many  other  places.    Indian 
emigrants  are  asked  for  in  the  West  Indies,  Natal,  Mauritius,  and 
elsewhere,  and  indeed  they  may  help  to  found  new  Indies  in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  dominions  of  Her  Majesty.    Therefore,  we 
must  not  expect  too  much  from  the  Indians,  although  Borneo  has 
a  climate  exactly  suited  to  them.    Still,  it  is  not  likely  the  Indian 
will  be  so  successful  as  the  Chinese,  for,  man  for  man,  the  Chinaman 
is  at  least  50  per  cent,  superior  to  the  Indiaman.    It  is,  therefore, 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  immigration  should  be  encou- 
raged.   Sir  Walter  has  pointed  out  how  that  may  be  done.    I 
venture  to  point  out  another  way.    He  says  how  many  immigrants 
are  terrified  and  repelled  by  the  spectacle  of  an  apparently  impene- 
trable jungle.    Let  this  veil  of  impenetrability  be  broken  by  road- 
cutting  through  the  forest.    It  is  remarkable  by  how  small  a  force 
order  is  preserved  in  this  country  of  Borneo.    Some  180  or  200 
policemen,  partly  drawn  from  native  tribes,  seem  to  be  all  the  men 
necessary  to  answer  for  order.     This  is  exactly  the  way  in  which 
empires  have  sprung  from  small  b^finnings.    This  little  force  of 
200  men  may  be  the  nucleus  of  a  North  Borneo  army.    This  is 
exactly  the  way  in  which  the  East  India  Company  began  its  career, 
and  you  know  with  what  magnificent  proportions  that  career  ad- 
vanced, and  how  it  culminated  in  establishing  one  of  the  greatest 
empires  ever  seen  upon  earth.    No  such  grand  opportunity  may 
offer  itself  in  North  Borneo,  but  still  in  its  way  it  may  become  the 
founder  of  a  valuable  acquisition.    Not  only  will  there  be  North 
Borneo,  with  some  24,000— or  it  may  be  some  more  thousands — ^of 
square  miles,  but  it  may  be  federated  with  the  dominions  of  the 
neighbouring  Sultans,  and  perhaps  ultimately  with  Sarawak  itsell 
Before  we  leave  this  room,  let  us  assure  Sir  Walter  Medhurst,  and 
all  here  interested  in  North  Borneo,  of  the  hearty  sympathy  of  the 
British  public,  and  that  we  view  their  proceedings  with  the  most 
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friendly  interest.  We  rejoice  in  the.Boyal  Charter  whicli  has  been 
graciously  given.  We  trust  the  Company  will  maintain  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  the  Sultans  from  whom  they  derive  their 
powers.  We  trust  they  may  be  the  means  of  affording  protection 
to  the  natives  of  North  Borneo,  and  also  of  attracting  other  popu- 
lations which  shall  increase  and  replenish  this  fertile  part  of  the 
island,  and  that  these  populations  will  become  loyal  to  the  British 
Empire,  and  that  this  island  may  afford  a  field  for  employment  of 
British  capital,  and  open  a  market  for  the  manufactures  of  these 
industrial  realms. 

Admiral  B.  C.  Maynb,  C.B.  :  One  of  the  most  important  points 
on  which  I  may  remark  has  been  raised  by  Sir  Bichard  Temple 
when  he  asked  whether  the  present  territory  is  capable  of  extension. 
The  map  before  you  shows  our  present  limits.  But  we  have  already 
extended  a  good  deal,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  look 
forward  to  the  day  when,  if  not  we,  then  our  children,  will  extend 
our  dominions  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  map.  It  is  well  known 
to  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  that  the  Dutch,  who  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  the  island,  have  done  httle  or  nothing 
towards  settling  or  colonising  it  in  any  way,  and  when  we  wanted 
the  boundary  between  us  acknowledged,  in  accordance  vpth  the 
treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  we  have  been  put  off 
from  day  to  day,  and  no  boundary  has  yet  been  settled.  I  am  not 
altogether  sure,  however,  that  it  is  not  as  well  that  it  is  sa  A 
boundary  might  tie  us  within  limits  in  which  we  might  not  care  to 
be  tied  by  and  by.  At  the  present  moment  we  have  enough  on  our 
hands;  our  object  now  is  to  develop  what  we  have.  Sir  B. 
Temple  says  there  is  no  way  of  opening  up  a  country  like 
road-cutting.  I  am  sure  the  Court  of  Directors  agree  with 
that ;  but  there  is  no  way  of  making  roads  without  money, 
and  opening  up  this  country  by  means  of  roads  is  a  question  of 
money.  Probably  the  new  timber  trade  will  afford  the  readiest 
means  of  penetrating  the  forests.  It  has  been  found  that  they  have 
no  timber  in  Australia  equal  to  the  timber  of  Borneo  for  many 
purposes.  Two  or  three  shiploads  have  gone  there,  and  we  hear 
them  &vourably  reported  on,  while  more  vessels  are  loading.  If 
they  want  timber  in  Australia  the  country  will  be  cleared  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  though  not  in  a  short  time,  for  we  have  plenty  of 
timber  to  supply  the  Australian  and  any  other  market  for  a  long 
while  to  oome.  I  entirely  agree  with,  and,  as  a  naval  officer,  em- 
phasise, the  remarks  of  Sir  Bichard  Temple  and  of  General  Lowry 
as  to  the  importance  of  North  Borneo  as  a  ooaliog  station  and  as  a 
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depdt  for  oar  men-of-war.  There  is  no  doubt;,  as  we  have  been 
told,  that  the  harbours  of  the  world  are  made  for  British  men-of- 
war.  I  remember  Mr.  Xayier  Raymond,  in  his  work  on  ships  of 
war,  speaks  ironically  of  our  song  *<  Bale,  Britannia,**  which  he 
Bays  represents  the  Almighty  as  happy  in  having  created  the  world, 
because  that  furnished  Him  the  occasion  of  giving  Great  Britain  the 
absolute  command  of  the  seas.  As  Englishmen,  we  may  accept 
that  as  a  plausible  explanation  of  an  actual  fact.  Certainly,  any- 
one who  has  examined  the  situation  of  Borneo — flying,  as  that 
island  does,  between  Australia,  Hong  Kong,  and  India — will  feel 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  place  should  be  pro- 
tected and  fostered  by  the  British  Qovernment.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  we  have,  so  far,  received  as  much  assistance  as  we  could 
reasonably  expect  from  the  Government.  We  cannot  expect  the 
Colonial  Secretary  and  the  officials  to  go  beyond  what  is  necessary 
at  the  time,  and  we  do  not  look  to  them  to  get  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  furnish  stones  for  their  enemies  to  throw  at  them. 

Mr.  W.  DE  MiJLLEB :  Whenever  I  come  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Institute  as  a  visitor^for  I  am  not  a  Fellow~I  am  always  struck 
with  the  vast  amount  of  interesting  matter  brought  before  us;  and 
what  we  have  heard  to-night  is  by  no  means  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
To  anybody  who  knows  the  stagnation  and  the  want  of  enterprise 
that  reign  supreme  in  the  west  and  south  and  east  of  Borneo,  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  dawn  of  British  enterprise 
has  appeared  on  the  north  coast.  And  when  I  say  the  north  coast,  I 
do  not  mean  only  North  Borneo,  but  Sarawak,  which,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  is  a  British  Colony.  I  believe  the  Bajah  of  Sarawak 
once  intended  to  extend  his  rule  right  along  the  coast  up  to  this 
northern  territory,  and  although  I  can  only  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Rajah  Brooke  and  his  government  in  connection  with  the 
native  races,  I  think,  for  the  f ature  prosperity  of  the  country,  it  is 
just  as  well  that  there  should  be  two  independent  and  friendly 
governments  in  North  Borneo.  I  wish  to  touch  on  two  points — the 
Chinese  question  and  the  question  of  mineral  wealtL  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  hear  from  the  paper  that  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  which  labour  ought  to  be  employed,  Chinese  or 
Indian.  How  there  should  be  the  slightest  difference  of  opinion  I 
cannot  understand.  I  have  had  hundreds  of  coolies  working  under 
me,  and  under  my  direct  supervision,  as  well  as  Chinese  and 
Malays,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Chinese  stand  pre-eminent 
among  them.  The  others  do  not  come  anywhere  near  them,  either 
as  labourers,  or  miners,  or  artisans.    It  is  true  the  Chinaman  is 
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fall  of  superstitions,  but  when  he  finds  he  has  a  master  who  is 
just,  and  who  knows  bow  to  manage  him  without  bullying  him, 
yet  firmly,  he  is  a  very  good  fellow.  Show  him  where  his  interest 
lies,  and  he  will  work  better  than  any  other  man  in  a  tropical 
climate  like  Borneo.  He  is  not  only  a  source  of  wealth,  but  a 
political  power,  because  wherever  the  Ghinaman  goes  in  these  parts 
of  Borneo  he  has  to  stand  alone  ;  the  others  do  not  like  him,  and 
therefore,  if  there  should  ever  be  a  revolt,  the  Government  may 
always  reckon  on  having  either  one  or  the  other  nationality  on  their 
side.  With  regard  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  in 
Sar&wak  we  find  gold  and  silver,  mercury,  antimony,  zinc,  lead 
and  other  metals ;  and  although  I  am  not  folly  acquainted  with  the 
geology  of  North  Borneo,  I  see  no  reason  why  these  metals  should 
not  be  found  there  also.  If  they  are,  I  hope  they  will  be  found  in 
larger  quantities  than  they  have  been  found  in  Sarawak,  where 
they  only  occur  generally  in  pockets  or  in  surface  deposits.  I  think 
a  good  deal  might  be  done  by  sending  out  efficient  men  to  prospect 
the  country.  This  is  a  work  which  requires  men  of  strong  con- 
stitution— men  who  are  ready  to  rough  it  a  good  deal.  I  have  gone 
through  this  kind  of  work.  You  have  to  travel  in  native  boats ; 
to  live  in  them ;  to  camp  out  in  the  jungle  ;  and  if  you  have  not 
a  strong  constitution  you  cannot  stand  it  I  must  express  my 
concern  about  what  I  hear  regarding  the  crocodiles.  They 
do  not  behave  well  in  Sarawak,  but  their  being  so  ferocious  in 
North  Borneo  seems  to  point  to  a  difference  in  the  taste  of  the 
native  flesh  I 

Mr.  Beaumont  :  To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  interesting  points 
of  the  subject  is  that  we  are  contemplating  the  germ  of  a  great 
future.  I  have  never  been  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  which  has 
had  so  much  interest  from  this  point  of  view,  for  we  are  present 
to-night,  if  not  at  the  birth,  at  any  rate  watching  the  very  early 
infancy,  of  what  I  will  not  call  a  nation,  but  of  what  shiJl  be  a 
people,  and  is  now  a  country  which  has  the  elements  of  a  per- 
manent and  important  future— important  not  only  as  regards  the 
country  itself,  but  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire. 
Whatever  may  be  its  formal  constitution,  it  is  as  part  of  that 
Empire  that  it  will  grow  and  extend,  and,  therefore,  as  it  does  so  it 
cannot  fail  to  do  good.  When  you  come  to  consider  the  situation 
of  this  island,  and  how  it  is  adapted  to  form  part  of  the  link  of  that 
wonderful  girdle  which  we  have  stretched  round  the  globe,  I  think 
you  will  agree  that,  in  considering  its  prospects,  we  are  consider- 
--^tter  of  real  importance  to  the  British  Empire.    I  was 
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exceedingly  glad  to  hear  so  many  references  to  the  Chinese. 
I  have  had  the  pleasore  of  knowing  the  Chinese  in  various  places — 
in  their  own  country,  and  I  have  had  the  honour  of  dealing  with 
them  in  a  pecidiarly  interesting  way,  having  had  to  administer 
justice  to  them  in  our  great  Colony  of  British  Ouiana ;  and, 
though,  indeed,  nothing  could  he  more  disadvantageous  to  them 
than  their  position  in  that  Colony,  so  that  I  saw  them  at  their 
worst,  I  saw  how  valuable  and  estimable  they  were  even  then.  I 
saw  them  alongside  Indian  coolies,  who  were  in  various  respects 
more  favourably  situated,  and  whom  also  I  learned  to  appreciate 
and  respect ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of 
the  Chinese  as  regards  industry,  ingenuity,  capacity,  and  power. 
I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  the  Chinese  are  just  as  much  more 
manageable  than  the  coolies  as  they  are  more  capable  and  intel- 
ligent. No  doubt  you  must  manage  them  with  some  sort  of 
consideration  and  sympathy  as  well  as  power  of  control ;  but  they 
can  be  efficiently  managed,  to  the  great  benefit  of  themselves  and 
of  those  with  whom  they  co-operate.  It  is,  I  consider,  one  of  the 
surprises  and  disgraces  of  our  time  that  in  that  great  country — the 
United  States  of  America — they  should  be  excluded,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  the  same  injustice  is  attempted  to  be  done  in  some  of  the 
Australian  Colonies.  The  injustice  is  hardly  less  surprising  than  the 
unwisdom  which  excludes  the  most  available  and  valuable  labour 
where  labour  is  the  most  valuable  commodity.  But  it  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  trades'  union  spirit  obtaining  the  control  of 
legislative  power.  And  though  other  experiences  are  sometimes 
put  forward  to  account  for  this  strange  jealousy,  it  arises  simply 
from  this,  that  those  who  thus  control  Uie  public  policy  don't  like 
the  competition  of  persons  having  the  capacity  and  the  industry  of 
the  Chinese,  and  who  are  willing  to  give  their  labour  for  such  a 
comparatively  small  wage  as  not  at  all  to  accord  with  the  ideas  of 
the  trades'  unionists,  however  beneficial  their  industry  may  be  to 
the  community  and  themselves.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  fortunate 
thing  for  the  North  Borneo  Company  that  their  territory  is  situated 
80  near  the  Chinese  Empire,  whose  resources  in  the  way  of  surplus 
industrial  population  and  commercial  enterprise  are  almost  illimit- 
able. Not  the  least  interesting  thing  about  the  Chinese  is  that  they 
are  the  only  nation  in  the  world,  except  ourselves  and  some  smaller 
sections  of  EuropeanSi  who  emigrate  on  their  own  responsibility. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  with  adequate  care  and  pains  a  system  of 
free  immigration  from  China  to  the  West  Indies  might  have  been 
established,  which  would  be  an  immense  gain  to  those  Colonies, 
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and  to  the  immigrants  a  far  more  advantageous  opening  than  the 
existing  system  of  indentured  immigration.    Bat,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  emigration  from  China  to  Cahfornia  and  Australia,  you  cannot 
have  a  more  interesting  instance  than  the  Straits   Settlements, 
which  have  been  mainly  developed  by  the  Chinese  by  their  own 
spontaneous  action,  so  that  these  settlements  are  so  growing  and 
increasing  year  by  year  as  to  form  even  an  important  part  of  this 
great  Empire.     It  has  been  with  some  regret  that  I  have  heard  no 
reference  made  either  in  Sir  Walter  Medhurst's  interesting  paper 
or  in  this  discussion  to  mission  work  in  North  Borneo.     This, 
indeed,  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  that  work  in  its  primary 
and  higher  aspects,  though  I  would  not  be  thought,  in  referring  to  it 
for  the  present  purpose,  to  disregard  or  overlook  that  higher  point  of 
view.     But  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  wherever  the 
missionary  has  gone  he  has  proved  the  pioneer  of  commerce,  good 
order,  and  of  civilisation,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  found  by  and  by 
that  the  missionary  enterprise  in  North  Borneo  (I  hope  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  system  there  to  discourage  it)  may  be 
advantageously  employed  in  helping  forward  the  great   work  of 
civilisation.    If  those  lines  of  Tennyson — 

'*  And  80  the  whole  round  world  is  every  way 
Bound  by  g^ld  chains  about  the  feet  of  G-od," 

are  ever  to  be  realised,  it  will  be  by  this  Christian,  peace-loving, 
peace-making,  commercial  Empire  extending  itself  from  strength 
to  strength,  as  it  has  in  a  measure  done  from  pole  to  pole,  by 
steadily  following  out  the  great  vols  which  it  has  undertaken  of  re- 
plenishing the  earth,  and  certainly  not  by  yielding  to  the  false  and 
craven  tactics  which  would  lead  it  to  renounce  its  proper  career  of 
duty  and  honour.  I  look  upon  North  Borneo  as  a  not  insignificanfe 
link  in  this  chain,  and  I  hope  British  enterprise  there  will  go  on 
and  prosper. 

The  Chairman  (His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester) :  I  think  I 
may  first  be  allowed  to  congratulate  the  Fellows  and  friends  of  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute  on  the  great  progress  the  Colonial  idea  has 
made  during  the  year  of  my  absence.  The  question  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  the  Empire  has  made  immense  strides — ^thanks,  in  a  great 
measure,  I  beheve,  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Labilliere.  Statesmen 
of  both  parties,  and  of  great  distinction,  now  willingly  and  readily 
and  seriously  discuss  this  question.  They  admit  its  necessity,  and 
are  only  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  the  idea  in 
detail.  But  another  great  step  in  the  direction  of  Federation  was 
taken  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  when  I  happened  to 
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be  in  Sydney,  and  that  was  their  plucky  and  patriotic  action  in 
offering  a  corps  of  Australians — I  was  going  to  say  native-born 
Australians,  but  they  are  not  all  so— who,  with  the  sympathy  and 
warm  assistance  of  their  fellow-colonists,  have  willingly  gone  out 
to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  troops  of  Great  Britain  in  the  interests 
of  the  Empire.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  people  at  home  should 
know  at  what  pecuniary  cost  an  Australian  soldier  is  sent  before  the 
enemy  as  compared  with  the  soldier  of  this  country.  An  Australian 
soldier  receives  5s.  a  day,  and,  if  he  is  married,  his  wife  and  family 
receive  28.  6d.  a  day.  If  we  could  strain  our  pockets  to  afford  that 
sum,  we  should  have  as  fine  men  as  the  Australians  are  admitted 
generally  to  be,  and  as  many  of  them  as  we  want.  On  the  subject 
of  soldiering  matters,  I  am  almost  ashamed,  sometimes,  at  the  very 
small  and  ill-grown  youths  who  are  wearing  Her  Majesty's  uniform. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  disgrace  the  uniform,  but  that  they 
are  not  fit  for  the  hard  work  of  campaigning ;  and  if  we 
could  do  as  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales — that  is,  give 
sufficient  wages — ^I  have  no  doubt  we  should  get  good  men  as  well 
as  they.  As  regards  the  paper,  I  am  sure,  as  has  already  been  said 
by  General  Lowry  and  Sir  B.  Temple,  that  we  must  naturally  all  of 
us  feel  sympathy  with  this  last  nest,  this  last  home,  which  Britons 
have  made  in  foreign  countries.  Considering  its  geographical 
position,  this  island  will  be  important  for  military  purposes,  and 
will,  I  trust,  also  be  important  and  useful  to  the  plucky  adventurers 
who  have  attempted  to  work  it.  Its  resources,  evidently,  are  very 
great.  I  am  sure  the  directors  need  not  be  disappointed  at  the 
failure  of  tea  and  cinchona,  because,  as  I  gather,  these  attempts 
were  made  near  the  sea,  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  tea  requires  a  considerable  altitude,  and  cinchona  one  still 
higher.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  likely  you  could  have  succeeded  on 
these  low  levels.  With  regard  to  Chinese  and  coolie  labour,  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  Chinese  labour,  and  I  endorse  all  that  has  been 
said  about  the  merits  of  the  Chinesa  They  are  very  enduring. 
Although  they  are  not  large  men,  they  are  wonderfully  strong  for 
their  size.  They  are  amenable  generally  to  discipline,  though  there 
has  been  some  trouble  with  them  lately  near  Port  Darwin,  in  the 
Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  useful 
servants  and  labourers.  They  know  how  to  drive  a  bargain  as  well 
as  any  Englishman — I  might  say  as  well  as  any  Scotchman — and, 
therefore,  although  they  are  cheaper  labour  than  Englishmen,  I 
cannot  say  they  are  the  cheapest.  They  are  good  labourers.  For 
light  work,  however,  such  as  stripping  the  sugar-canes,  or  where  you 
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merely  require  a  constitution  that  can  stand  the  strength  of  the 
sun,  I  should  imagine  the  coolie  is  more  profitable.  But  for  hard 
work,  and  endurance,  and  ingenuity  I  should  undoubtedly  say  the 
Chinese  are  to  be  preferred.  The  prejudice  against  them  is  most 
mistaken.  I  think  justice  ought  to  be  done  to  the  Colony  of  South 
Australia.  In  the  Northern  Territory  no  restriction  is  put  upon  the 
introduction  of  Chinese,  and  there  is  no  duty  upon  them ; 
and  South  Australia  also  has  the  merit  of  having  an  agreement 
with  the  Oovernment  of  British  India  for  the  employment  of 
coohes.  I  may,  perhaps,  mention  that  in  the  Northern  Territory  of 
South  Australia  I  saw  a  worthy  and  wealthy  man — he  is  the  owner 
of  gold  mines  worth  £40,000  or  more — who  has  been  thirty  years  in 
Australia.  He  went  home  two  or  three  years  ago^  and  married  a 
Chinese  wife,  but  she  dechned  to  go  and  settle  thera  He  came  and 
told  me  that  he  intended  to  go  back  to  China  and  fetch  his  wife, 
because  he  did  not  understand  why  a  man  should  be  in  one  country 
and  his  wife  in  another.  Perhaps  his  judgment  was  right  in  that 
respect.  I  think  we  owe  our  thanks  to  Sir  Walter  Medhurst  for 
his  interesting  paper,  and  we  are  most  grateful  to  him  for  having 
enlightened  us  so  much  on  the  progress  of  Borneo  and  the  future 
before  it. 

Sir  Walteb  Medhubst  :  Two  questions  were  put  to  me  by  Sir 
Bichard  Templa  First,  with  regard  to  a  possible  extension  in  the 
direction  of  the  territory  of  either  of  the  two  Sultans.  The  terri- 
tory now  held  was  ceded  to  the  North  Borneo  Company  by  the 
Sultans  of  Sulu  and  Brunei.  Sulu  is  a  group  of  islands  on  the 
east  side  of  North  Borneo,  and  on  the  West  Brunei  It  is  quite 
possible  an  extension  of  territory  may  hereafter  occur  in  the  latter 
direction ;  but  as  regards  Sulu  it  is  not  likely,  as  the  Spaniards 
have  got  a  foothold  in  Sulu,  and  would  make  objections  to  our 
advance  in  that  quarter.  Sir  Bichard  Temple  inquired  also  as  to 
the  existence  of  localities  which  might  be  used  as  sanitaria. 
There  is  a  high  range  of  hills,  culminating  in  a  peak  called  Kina 
Balu,  which  is  some  18,000  ft.  high,  and  on  its  slopes  are  numerous 
spots  where  sanitaria  might  be  conveniently  placed  when  the 
country  is  more  developed,  and  the  roads  opened  up.  Another 
speaker  hoped  something  would  be  done  by  the  missionaries. 
Nothing  has  been  done  as  yet,  that  I  am  aware  of,  by  the  Protestant 
missionaries — in  fact,  there  has  scarcely  been  any  opportunity  since 
the  opening  of  the  country,  but  I  think  I  am  right  in  stating  that  a 
very  enterprising  society  in  London,  situated  at  Mill  Hill,  Hendon, 
lias  already  sent  out  agents,  and  one — by  name  Father  Jackson, 
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who  aooompanied  our  troops  in  the  Afghan  War  under  General 
Boberts — ^has  been  very  active,  and  gone  through  great  hardships, 
in  trying  to  conciliate  the  natives  and  introdnce  the  Christian  reli- 
gion in  its  Bomanist  form.  He  has  already  started  schools  and 
chapels.  The  Oompany  are  Catholic,  and  liberal  in  their  treatment 
of  all  creeds,  and  they  have  already  made  Father  Jackson  grants  of 
land,  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  to  the  natives,  the  Chinese  for 
their  temple,  and  the  Mahomedans  for  their  mosques,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  Protestant  missionaries,  when  they  come  forward,  will 
have  equal,  if  not  additional  advantages.  It  only  remains  for  me 
to  thank  you  for  the  patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me  this 
evening.  I  hope  the  paper  I  read  and  the  interesting  discussion 
which  followed  have  proved  to  you  that  Borneo  has  a  very  great 
future  before  it,  and  also  that  the  Company  deserve  credit  for  the 
way  in  which  they  have  dealt  with  the  concession  made  to  them, 
and  shown  themselves  well  worthy  of  the  confidence  placed  in  them 
by  the  Government.  I  think  I  have  also  shown  that  England  has 
most  important  interests  and  responsibilities  in  the  territory,  and 
I  trust  that  the  discussion  will  lead  to  the  question  being  more 
rominently  brought  into  notice,  and  that  these  interests  and 
obligations  will  not  hereafter  be  neglected. 
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EIGHTH   ORDINARY  GENERAL   MEETING. 

The  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  on  Tuesday,  Jane  9,  1885,  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Manohesteb,  E.P.,  in  the  chair« 

The  HoNORABT  Secbetabt  read  the  Minntes  of  the  last  Ordinary 
General  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed,  and  announced  that  since 
the  last  Meeting  29  Fellows  had  heen  elected,  viz.,  14  Resident 
and  ISl^on-Besident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Capta/in  W,  F.  Annealey,  James  Ashbury,  Esq,  E.  C.  Erhsloh, 
Esq,,  E.  Ross  Fairfax,  Esq.,  Charles  James  Graham,  Esq,,  George 
W.  Gordon,  Esq.,  M.  Little,  Esq,,  G.  0,  Lyon,  Esq.,  William  Nimmo, 
Esq,  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Nugent,  R,E,,  K,0,B,;  Erasmus  Roberts^ 
Esq,,  B,  T,  Turnbull,  Esq.,  Robert  F.  Walker,  Esq.,  John  WienhoU, 
Esq. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Alfred  Bennett,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  S.  F.  Beningfield,  Esq. 
(Natal),  T,  P.  Fallon,  Esq.  (Victoria),  W.  M,  Gordon,  Esq.  (Rotu- 
mah),  F.  R.  Despard,  Esq,  (Cape  Colony),  W.  E,  Highett,  Esq. 
(Victoria),  William  Leslie,  Esq.  (British  Honduras),  T.  A,  O'Flaherhf, 
Esq.  (Natal),  Alexander  J.  Ralston,  Esq,  (New  South  Wales),  W.  G. 
Rockwood,  Esq.,  M.D.  (Ceylon),  Robert  Rome,  Esq.  (New  South 
Wales),  Walter  J.  Sendall,  Esq.  (Governor  of  the  Windward  Islands), 
Edward  Shenton,  Esq.  (Western  Australia),  A.  Speed  Webster,  Esq. 
(Ne2o  South  Wales),  William,  Webster,  Esq.  (Queensland). 

The  List  of  Donors  to  the  Library  of  books,  pamphlets,  maps, 
&c.,  was  also  announced. 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  said:  During  the 
last  year  Mr.  Vincent  has  made  a  journey  through  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire.  This  journey  has  morally 
produced  on  him  the  same  effect  as  a  journey  to  Australia  has 
physically  produced  on  me.  I  have  derived  great  benefit  to  my 
health,  and  Mr.  Vincent  confesses  to  great  benefit  to  his  political 
education  from  his  travels  to  the  Colonies. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  C.  E.  Howard  Vincent  to 
read  his  paper  on 

THE   BRITISH  EMPIRE   OF  TO-DAY. 

Ne>^r  has  lecturer  had  a  theme  more  vast  than  that  upon  which  I 
liave  been  invited  to  address  you  this  evening.     My  only  title  to 
the  honour — and  I  freely  admit  it  is  but  a  slight  one — lies  in  the 
*  that  I  have  of  late  travelled — 
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*'  Far  aa  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billowB  foam," 
to 

**  Sorvey  our  Empire  and  behold  our  home." 

It  was  thought,  therefore,  that  it  might  be  agreeable  to  some 
of  the  Fellows  of  this  traly  national  Institution  to  hear  the  result 
of  my  studies  in  the  principal  territories  of  the  British  Empire  in 
pursuit  of  a  political  education,  which  I  pray  may  never  be  applied, 
4}ave  to  the  preservation  and  advancement  of  its  dignity  and  honour. 
I  am  only  too  conscious  that  there  are  very  many  of  you  gentlemen 
far  better  able  to  describe  individual  Oolonies,  and  to  express  more 
reliable  opinions,  and  I  would  bin  give  place  to  your  greater 
experience. 

It  is,  indeed,  marvellous  to  think  that  the  Empire  which  has 
been  established  by  the  energy,  courage,  and  devotion  of  the  sons 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  either  in  battle,  science,  or  commerce, 
extends  over  more  than  seventy  times  the  area  of  the  Mother 
Oountry.  If  to  these  be  added  territories  under  British  protection, 
we  arrive  at  the  stupendous  &ct  that  the  British  Empire  covers 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  surfiEMe  of  the  whole  world,  and  peopled  by 
more  than  three  hundred  million  inhabitants  of  various  nationalities, 
with  a  trade  amounting  to  a  thousand  millions  a  year,  and  an 
annual  public  revenue  of  over  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  ster- 
ling. I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  iteration  of  many  statistics, 
which  are  given  in  numerous  authorities,  and  have  been  ably  sum- 
marised by  Sir  Richard  Temple  and  Sir  Bawson  Bawson. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  British  subject  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
without  having  brought  home  to  him  how  terrible  was  the  injury 
inflicted  not  only  on  the  England  of  that  day,  but  on  our  fathers,  on 
ourselves,  and  on  our  successors,  by  the  Government  which  lost  for 
^ver  to  the  British  Grown  the  three  million  square  miles  of  country 
and  the  fifty  millions  of  people  which  now  form  the  United  States 
of  America.   What  would  now  be  the  position  of  Great  Britain,  had 
not  that  act  of  independence  been  forced  upon  a  loyal  and  unwilling 
people  by  the  criminal  blindness  of  statesmen  whose  culpable  dis- 
regard of  British  interests  constitutes  their  sole  claim  to  a  place  in 
history.    There  are  many  who  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
Anglo-Saxon  races,  and  those  who  enjoy  with  them  the  privileges  of 
the  highest  civilisation  of  the  world,  may  be  united  in  one  indis- 
soluble alliance.    I  trust  it  may  come  about.    But  whether  or  no, 
it  is  difficult  for  the  attention  of  the  traveller  not  to  be  first  riveted 
upon  that  portion  of  the  American  Oontinent  which  still  remains 
British  to  the  core — the  great  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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The  Mother  Country  has  had  many  proofe  of  Canadian  devotion 
daring  the  century  and  a  quarter  since  it  entered  into  the  yaat 
British,  system.    But  the  most  salient  act  of  all  was  in  the  con- 
federation of  the  several  provinces  in  1867.    Then  Ontario,  Quebec, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  became  united,  and  we  now  find 
them  joined  with  Manitoba,  the  North- West  Territories,  British 
Columbia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  one  Government  holding 
sway  over  three  million  and  a  half  square  miles.  There  is  nothing, 
perhaps,  more  remarkable  in  Canada  than  the  fact  that  about 
1,200,000,  or  one-fourth  of  its  whole  population,  is  French  in 
origin,  and  French  to-day  in  their  habits  of  life  and  thought.    No 
greater  testimony,  however,  could  be  adduced  to  the  justice  and 
benevolence  of  Enghsh  institutions  than  the  unswerving  loyalty  of 
the  great  body  of  French-Canadians.    It  has  often  been  severely 
tried,  and  has  in  one  or  two  instances  been  temporarily  and  locally 
impaired,  but  of  its  general  firmness  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt.    It  is  true  that  their  conservatism  is  of  the  character  we  do 
not  recognise  to-day  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.    It  almost  refuses 
to  admit  to  the  fullest  extent  the  advance  of  science  and  the 
progress  of  ideas  with  the  march  of  time.    But  although  the 
abandonment  of  the  use  of  a  language  distinct  from  that  of  their 
adopted  country,  and  which  causes  delays  to  both  legislation  and 
justice,  and   the  admission  of  greater  flexibility  in  agriculture^ 
commerce,  and  the  social  relations  of  life,  might  do  a  great  deal 
towards  increasing  their  own  prosperity  and  that  of  the  Dominion 
at  large,  Great  Britain  may  be  not  a  little  thankful  that  these  relics 
of  the  past  stand  to  preserve  Quebec  intact  from  influences  which 
might  be  of  serious  consequence.     Canada  is  a  ready  example  of 
how    successfully  governments   may    be    federated    for    general 
purposes  of  public  advantage  without  impairing  the  authority  of 
the  several  local  administrations,  even  although  the  latter  may  be 
formed  on  different  bases,  and  the  election  to  the  Central  Parlia- 
ment not  be  established  on  a  uniform  principle. 

Canada  has  sometimes  been  wrongly  credited  with  a  general 
desire  to  enter  into  the  confederation  of  the  United  States.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  denied  that  there  was  at  one  time  a  so-called  Annexation 
Party  in  the  Dominion,  but  it  only  embraced  some  restless  spirits 
eager  to  reap  the  advantages  of  the  great  energy  displayed  in  the 
development  of  industry  by  American  capitalists,  and  some  few  on 
the  border  line  who  chafed  at  the  high  protective  duties  which 
iMT^t  out  Canadian  produce.  To-day,  however,  the  Annexation  Party 
but  in  a  vanished  delusion.    The  revised  scale  of  duties  has 
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done  something  to  enoonrage  the  mannfaotoreB  of  Oanada,  but  chief 
among  the  factors  in  the  annihilation  of  the  advocates  of  secession 
has  been  the  oonstraction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  laudable  energy  and  determination  of 
a  Government  which,  under  the  talented  guidance  of  Sir  John 
Maodonald,  has,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty— financial,  territorial, 
and  legislative— enabled  the  great  enterprise  of  Mr.  George  Stephen 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  realisation.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
8,000  miles  in  length,  connecting  ocean  with  ocean,  heralds  the 
advent  of  a  new  era  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  entire 
British  Empire.  It  opens  up  a  wheat-growing  country  greater  in 
extent  than  that  of  the  United  States,  it  gives  Great  Britain  a  new, 
direct,  and  shorter  route  through  British  territory  to  the  greater 
Britain  of  Australasia  and  India,  and  to  the  growing  markets  of 
Japan  and  China.  Nor  is  there  ground  to  see  any  serious  cloud  on 
the  horizon  of  the  cloudless  future  in  store  for  the  fertile  plains  of 
tlieNorth-West  breathing  the  welcome  of  prosperity  to  hard-working 
settlers. 

The  recent  Indian  rising  was  not  of  an  alarming  character,  and 
has  been  almost  entirely  suppressed.  It  is  true  that  the  wild 
races  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  look  with  some  appre- 
hension on  the  advance  of  civilisation,  but  they  are  far  removed 
from  the  railway  farms,  now  only  awaiting  the  plough.  The 
warning,  moreover,  will  not  be  lost  on  Canadian  politicians,  that 
a  mihtary  organisation  must  exist  otherwise  than  on  paper  and 
in  theory,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  other  than  a  costly  plaything.  The 
army  of  Canada  and  the  defences  of  the  border  are  but  insurance 
premiums  against  violent  measures  of  aggression,  internal  or 
external,  and  I  am  not  going,  I  trust,  beyond  the  warrant  of  the 
occasion  if  I  say  that  they  are  far  from  being  all  that  the 
circumstances  render  desirable. 

Let  me  not  convey  ever  so  faint  a  personal  impression  that 
America  harbours  hostile  designs  on  Canadian  territory.  On  the 
contrary,  the  best  opinions  in  the  States  go  to  show  that  such  an 
extension  of  possessions  would  be  only  the  forerunner  of  disintegra- 
tion. But  there  are  elements  in  the  composition  of  the  American 
Republic  which  no  prudent  neighbour  can  fail  to  ignore.  Not  least 
of  these  is  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  Presidential  contest, 
inflaming  men's  minds  and  agitating  classes  beyond  the  conception 
of  the  old  world.  Secondly,  there  is  the  growing  preponderance  of 
Celtic  influence,  which,  but  ill-disposed  towards  Great  Britain, 
might  on  the  eve  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  seriously  compromise 
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the  pacific  Bolation  of  any  queBtion  then  arising  between  the  two 
countries.  Nor  can  the  vast  autocracy  wielded  by  the  President 
during  his  tenure  of  office,  and  the  relation  it  holds  to  current 
feehng,  be  wholly  ignored.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  greater 
length  upon  these  matters,  or  to  mention  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
coloured  races  in  the  States,  but  they  are  not  wanting  in  significance, 
and  especially  when  we  reflect  upon  the  millions  of  British  capital 
invested  in  America.  Let  us  rather  pass  on  towards  the  Britain  of 
the  South  and  Australasia. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  by  the  way,  that  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
although  nominally  independent,  are  in  reality  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  American  habits  and  customs  reign 
there  in  full  force. 

The  Samoan  or  Navigator  Islands  also  afiford  evidence  that  the 
colonising  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  not  wanting  in  America, 
although  suspended  during  the  great  work  of  internal  development 
now  in  progress.  In  point  of  luxuriant  vegetation  the  Samoan 
Islands  yield  to  no  spot  on  earth,  and  the  race  which  inhabits  them 
is  famed  throughout  the  South  Seas  for  its  physical  qualities. 
Times  without  number,  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  the  Samoan 
chiefs  and  people  have  petitioned  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment, 
strongly  supported  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  to  take 
these  gems  of  earth  under  British  protection.  Wholly  irrespective 
of  their  territorial  value,  they  are  of  immense  maritime  importance 
to  Australasia  even  now,  and  will  be  far  more  so  when  the  Panama 
Canal  is  opened. 

Ten  years  ago  the  American  President  grasped  this  fact,  and 
obtained  the  exclusive  cession  of  the  harbour  of  Pago  Pago  until 
1887,  and  then  for  ever,  unless  a  year's  notice  by  the  Samoan 
Government  terminates  the  treaty. 

Becent  Presidents  have  not  pursued  the  intention  of  General 
Grant  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  the  Eastern -Southern  Pacific ;  and 
although  it  is  not  likely  that  the  United  States  Government  will 
lightly  forego  their  lodgment  in  this  harbour  of  observation  on 
marine  operations  in  those  seas,  their  civil  influence  has  been 
recently  overthrown  by  Germany,  who,  on  November  10.  last, 
obtained,'  in  the  face  of  two  ships  of  war,  the  signature  of  an  agree- 
ment ceding  great  advantages  to  the  German  commerce  which  was 
founded  by  the  enterprising  house  of  Goddefroy,  whose  business  in 
the  South  Seas  has  been  taken  under  Imperial  patronage. 

I  recognise  the  wisdom  which  excludes  politics  from  this  arena, 
but  I  confess  myself  wholly  unable  to  understand  the  policy  which 
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refases  to  recognise  the  incontestable  tratk  that  *'  trade  follows  the 
flag,'*  as  witness  Fiji  and  Cyprus  within  the  last  decade,  and 
quietly  allows  foreign  Powers  to  appropriate  what  belongs  to 
Britain  by  all  the  rights  of  discovery,  interest,  and  neighbourhood. 

Not  many  years  will  elapse  before  all  the  difficulties  confronting 
the  great  Lesseps  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  will  have  been  sur- 
mounted, and  Australasia  will  be  brought  some  two  thousand 
miles  or  so  nearer  to  the  Mother  Country.  It  is  perfectly  idle  to 
suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  Australasian  trade  in  the  days  of  costly 
steaming  will  pass  by  other  than  the  shortest  route.  Tet,  with  a 
lack  of  foresight  too  great  for  condemnation  in  words,  no  harbour, 
no  coaling  station  has  been  secured  for  the  whiloip  Mistress  of  the 
Seas  between  Australasia  and  Panama. 

It  is  not  altogether  too  late  to  repair  in  some  measure  the  neglect. 
Tahiti  is  French,  Bapa  has  gone,  but  there  is  still  one  group 
of  islands  left — I  forbear  to  name  it — with  a  fine  harbour  and 
anchorage  for  a  first-class  squadron.  This  question  of  the  Eastern 
Pacific  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  One  who  has  given  up  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  good  works  amid  the  savage  races  of  these 
latitudes  wrote  to  me  the  other  day  a  letter  of  bitter  anguish, 
saying :  "  I  do  not  know  to  what  party  you  belong,  but  I  am  certain 
you  have  the  honour  of  Britain  at  heart,  and  the  welfare  of  the  dear 
old  country  and  her  noble  Colonies  in  Australasia.'* 

I  mentioned  the  Fiji  group  just  now.  Is  it  not  an  irrefutable 
answer  to  the  timorous  protest  incident  to  approaching  decay  in 
nations  as  in  men  against  enlargement  of  responsibilities  f  There 
must  be  manypresent  who  remember  the  prolonged  efiforts  which  were 
made  to  secure  these  islands  to  the  British  Empire  without  success, 
until  that  bright  era  of  Colonial  administration  which  prevailed 
under  Lord  Carnarvon  added  to  the  British  commerce  a  trade  of 
a  million  sterling  per  annum,  and  cast  the  light  of  civilisation 
where  all  had  been  darkness  and  bloodshed.  Not  only  was  this 
done  without  cost  to  the  country,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  increased  revenue  of  the  new  acquisition  soon  fiur 
exceeded  the  expenditure.  Oceans  separate  Fiji  from  Cyprus,  but 
precisely  the  same  result  has  been  attained,  despite  the  vigorous 
condemnation  with  which  that  brilliant  stroke  of  patriotic  genius 
was  assailed.  A  trade  of  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  a  surplus 
revenue  of  eighty  thousand  pounds  has  there  followed  the  hoisting 
of  the  British  flag. 

No  nobler  sight  greets  the  vision  of  mariners  than  that  of  the 
beautiful  harbour  of  Auckland,  and  it  is  a  fitting  introduction  to  a 
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land  closely  resembling  Great  Britain  in  soil  and  climate,  as  in  the 
character  of  the  settlers.  It  is  indeed  the  Britain  of  the  South. 
If  much  has  been  done  to  develop  the  resdnrces  of  the  South 
Island,  if  the  Canterbury  Plains  resemble  the  fairest  of  England's 
counties,  and  the  hills  of  Otago  give  the  hardy  Norsemen  a  home 
after  their  own  heart,  if  New  Zealand  mutton  and  trout  from  the 
mountain  lakes  of  the  Southern  Alps  can  be  brought  to  our 
London  tables  fresh  and  succulent,  it  is  none  the  less  certain 
that  there  is  in  the  North  Island  a  comparatively  open  field  for 
enterprise. 

One  needs  the  pencil  of  the  artist  and  the  genius  of  the  poet  to 
convey  to  stranger  minds  the  exquisite  beauties  of  the  terraces 
formed  by  hand  more  delicate  and  chisel  finer  than  ever  wielded  by 
mortal  man.  Gently  rippling  over  that  fragile  silica  of  the  Great 
Creator  are  varied  coloured  streams  of  waters  bearing  health  to  the 
afflicted  in  greater  measure,  in  greater  degree  th%n  any  springs  of  the 
old  world,  at  seasons,  too,  when  the  latter  are  closed  to  those  who 
seek  them. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  within  the  same  favoured  regions  there  are 
wonders  known  only  to  those  who  have  beheld  them.  A  hundred 
natural  columns  of  steam  rise  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  the 
midst  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  fountains  of  boiling  water,  now 
murmuring,  now  bursting  forth  in  the  majesty  of  their  power, 
then  settling  down  to  sudden  rest,  as  the  interval  imposed  by  the 
mystery  of  nature  draws  to  a  close. 

Such  in  feeble  language  are  the  Hot  Springs  of  New  Zealand,  and 
they  need  but  development  on  modem  principles  to  attract  to  their 
borders  tens  of  thousands  from  Europe  and  Australasia. 

Maori  disturbance  has  hitherto  hindered  the  progress  of  the 
North  Island.  But  even  that  has  been  consigned  to  the  oblivion 
of  the  past  by  a  firm  and  just  administration,  and  the  Maoris  of 
to-day  enjoy  equal  parliamentary  and  civil  rights  with  their  white 
brethren,  slow  though  they  are  to  grasp  the  only  true  prinoiples 
of  progress,  honesty,  and  sobriety. 

But  over  all  the  vast  region  occupied  by  Greater  Britain, 
Tasmania  ranks  as  Queen  of  Beauty.  The  natural  characteristics 
of  this  "  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea  "  vie  with  the  evenly-balanced 
geniality  of  its  climate,  and  life  there  is  unass  ailed  by  many  of  the 
rough  edges  which  reduce  it  in  less  favoured  spots  to  constant 
warfare.  Albeit^  there  is  in  Tasmania  a  remarkable  absence  of 
that  energy  and  enterprise  which  secures  success  for  itself,  and 
though  it  affords  a  grateful  haven  for  the  declining  days  of  modest 
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oompetenoy,  it  offers  comparatively  Bmall  attraction  to  the  vigoar 
of  youth. 

How  different  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  Victoria!  There  the 
greatest  enjoyment  eomes  from  the  greatest  activity.  When  one 
sees  the  long  lines  of  shipping  in  Port  Phillip,  the  magnificent 
streets,  the  nohle  public  buildings,  tastes  the  luxury  and  enjoys 
the  refinement  of  Melbourne,  it  is  impossible  to  realise  that  tUs 
city  of  three  hundred  thousand  souls  has  barely  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  It  aspires,  with  some 
justice,  to  be  the  capital  of  Australia,  that  enormous  region 
double  the  size  of  India,  twenty-five  times  the  area  of  Great 
Britain,  with  three  million  square  miles,  offering  a  home  to  a 
hundred  million  of  men  yet  unborn.  The  prosperity  of  Victoria 
is  almost  without  its  equal  in  the  history  of  states.  It  is  fittingly 
exemplified  in  the  great  race  gatherings  at  Melbourne,  where  every 
problem  affecting  large  assemblages  for  popular  amusement  has 
been  mastered  in  a  degree  so  superior  to  that  of  any  other  place, 
that  the  good  order  of  the  whole  is  not  less  assured  than  the 
comfort  of  the  individual,  and  the  true  encouragement  of  ennobling 
sport  and  manly  virtue. 

South  Australia  and  Western  Australia  occupy  large  areas,  and 
although  the  development  of  the  former  is  rapidly  progressing  and 
attracting  many  Oerman  settlers,  the  advancement  of  the  latter  is 
retarded  by  many  obstacles.  But  to  those  who  can  wait  patiently 
it  offers  great  attractions. 

There  is  no  such  captivating  spot  in  Australia  as  that  overlook- 
ing the  harbour  of  Sydney,  which,  in  point  of  beauty  and  capacity, 
knows  but  one  rival  in  the  world.  It  encircles  a  town  differing 
much  from  its  ambitious  southern  sister,  but  it  is  the  capital  of  the 
equally  flourishing  Colony,  which  has  of  late  marked  her  devotion 
to  the  Mother  Country  in  letters  of  blood  with  a  sword  of  gold. 

Nor  is  less  service,  when  the  hour  of  danger  comes,  to  be  expected 
from  other  Australian  colonies,  and  not  least  from  Queensland, 
although  her  prospects  of  to-day  are  not  of  the  brightest,  owing 
to  recent  droughts  and  other  causes.  The  attractive  Monroe 
doctrine,  the  platform  cry  of  Australia  for  the  whites,  which, 
pushed  to  an  extreme,  denies  to  a  country  the  only  labour 
which  can  endure  its  burning  sun,  will,  if  unchecked,  hurry  it  so 
far  on  the  downward  course  as  to  make  its  return  long  and  tedious. 
It  may  add  to  the  riches  of  a  few  for  a  brief  season,  but  however 
captivating  in  principle,  it  is  ruinous  in  practice,  and  most 
especially  so  at  a  time  when  there  is  depression  in  the  trade,  vis.. 
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of  sugar,  which  should  form  the  chief  source  of  its  commercial 
revenue. 

So  fiebr  I  have  lightly  touched  on  the  salient  characteristics  of 
each  of  the  seven  Colonies  of  Australasia.  Let  me  now  look  upon 
them  as  a  whole. 

In  every  Colony  we  find  two  Chambers  of  Legislature,  the  lower 
elected  on  the  only  principle  possible  in  a  thinly-peopled  country, 
where  equality  of  education  and  equality  of  wealth  prevails  to  so 
large  an  extent,  viz.,  by  universal  suffrage,  subject  to  certain 
variations.  Except  in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania, 
the  Upper  House  is  nominated  by  the  representatives  of  the  Crown. 
These  exceptions  do  not  appear  likely  to  commend  themselves  to 
long  retention.  If  both  Houses  are  elective,  both  claim  financial 
power.  Collision  becomes  difficult  to  avert.  The  gravitation 
of  intellect  to  the  Upper  Chamber  cannot  be  impeded,  and  the 
important  check  on  dangerous  impetuosity  loses  its  indepen- 
dence of  the  rapid  currents  which  sway  the  frail  bark  of  public 
opinion. 

When  one  sees  that  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  these 
Colonies  amounts  to  no  less  a  sum  than  120  millions  annually,  and 
that  the  invested  British  capital  exceeds  500  millions,  it  would 
appear  superfluous  to  urge  any  further  argument  for  the  main- 
tenance and  cohesion  of  the  Imperial  connection.  The  eagerness 
to  purchase  the  goods  which,  in  their  substance  and  manufacture, 
remind  their  possessors  of  "  home,"  is  evidenced  by  the  fEbct  that 
the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Australasia  amount  to 
no  less  than  thirty-two  millions,  or  three  millions  more  than  those 
brought  in  from  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Even  in  New  South  Wales,  the  Colony  most  inclined  towards 
free  trade,  the  import  duty  is  considerable,  while  in  Victoria  there 
is  strict  protection,  and  in  the  other  Colonies  it  exists  as  in  Canada 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Great  as  the  difficulties  may  be  in  the  way  of  direct  taxation 
with  few  settled  incomes,  there  is  little  doubt  that  favour  shown  at 
British  ports  to  Colonial  produce  over  that  of  foreign  states  would 
obtain  prompt  recognition  in  most  of  the  Colonies  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  duty  on  British  goods,  and  the  consequent  accession  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  trade  now  falling  to  the  lot  of  foreign 
merchants. 

Of  these,  the  most  enterprising  are,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
Americans,  and  it  is  especially  to  be  regretted  that  our  manufac- 
turers of  agricultural  machinery  have  not  adequately  appreciated 
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the  necessities  of  the  Colonial  market,  and  the  immense  demand 
for  light  and  moderate-priced  ploughs  and  reapers.  In  this  branch 
of  industry,  no  less  than  in  zinc  and  corrugated  ironwork,  there  is 
ample  scope  for  energetic  sellers. 

After  much  demur,  power  to  conclude  an  Intercolonial  Customs 
Union  was  conceded  by  Lord  Kimberley  in  1878,  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  it  has  not  been  taken  advantage  of,  and  passengers 
crossing  the  Murray,  southwards,  still  have  the  inoonyenience  of 
submitting  their  portmanteaus  to  examination. 

The  Confederation  Enabling  Bill  now  before  Parliament  may 
possibly  bring  about  greater  commercial  harmony ;  but  there  is  no 
enthusiasm  in  respect  of  it  as  distinguished  from  Imperial  Federation 
in  any  Colony  except  Victoria.  New  Zealand  has  a  strong  objec- 
tion to  it,  and  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  are  equally 
indifferent,  while  as  to  Queensland,  the  separation  of  the  Northern 
from  the  Southern  portion  seems  far  more  probable  than  aught 
else.  It  would  be  founded,  indeed,  upon  a  wide  divergence  of 
interest,  and  the  apparent  determination  of  the  politicians  in  the 
more  temperate  latitudes  to  exclude  coloured  labour  from  the  sugar 
plantations  of  the  North,  for  which  the  white  man  is  wholly 
unsuited. 

To  no  Australian  do  I  yield  in  the  sincerity  of  utterance  of  the 
motto,  **  Advance,  Australia !  '*  but  as  an  Englishman  who  would 
regard  the  loss  of  Australia  to  the  Empire  as  the  direst  calamity,  I 
do  not  look  forward  with  unmixed  satisfaction  to  a  United  Indepen- 
dent Australasia  of  such  strength  as  to  constitute  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  on  earth,  and  ever  capable  of  dictating  its  own 
terms  to  the  Mother  Country. 

The  attachment  of  Australasia  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
Empire  knows  no  bounds,  and,  as  we  have  recently  seen,  may 
be  proved  by  magnificent  acts.  But  it  is  no  use  disguising 
the  fact,  even  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude,  standing  in 
respectful  silence  with  uncovered  heads  as  the  first  bars  of  '*  God 
Save  the  Queen  '*  rend  the  air,  that  every  day  death  diminishes  the 
roll  of  those  who  know  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  by  personal 
experience,  and  adds  to  the  number,  already  mustering  considerably 
more  than  one-half  of  the  population,  of  the  vigorous  sons  of  the 
Colonies.  They  may,  it  is  true,  speak  of  *'  home  "  as  their  fathers 
did,  but  the  next  generation  will  require  some  stronger  and  more 
substantial  tie  than  the  feeble  recollection  of  a  grandfather's  en- 
thusiasm. 

All  praise  is  due  to  the  Australian  Governments  for  the  energy 
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with  which  they  have  of  late  applied  themselves  to  defensiTe 
works.  Bat  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  deplored  that  when  it  was 
decided  in  1870  to  witiidrawfrom  the  Colonies  the  last  symbol  of  the 
protection  of  the  Imperial  army,  notwithstanding  the  repeatedly- 
expressed  desire  of  the  Colonial  representatives  to  bear  whatever  cost 
the  maintenance  of  a  few  battalions  and  batteries  entailed,  the 
Imperial  Government  did  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  it  to  organise 
or  encourage  some  effective  and  uniform  naval  and  military  system. 
The  larger  Colonies  now  have  a  small  standing  force,  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  Imperial  officers  trained  in  the  modem 
school  of  war.  Volunteering  throughout  Australasia  is  &r  from 
being  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  and  lacks  many  of  the  elements 
which  are  conspicuous  in  the  British  army  of  the  nation. 

Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  have  spent  large  sums  in 
erecting  fortifications,  planned  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William 
Drummond  Jervois,  and  New  Zealand  is  now  following  suit.  Most 
of  the  Colonies  have  also  lately  provided  themselves  with  means  of 
naval  defence,  justly  alarmed  at  the  deficiency  of  the  Imperial 
measures  in  point  of  numbers,  tonnage,  and  armament. 

It  is  needless  to  demonstrate  how  immeasurably  more  efficient 
these  Colonial  forces  would  become  if  formed  on  some  united 
system.  There  are,  of  course,  innumerable  places  round  Austral- 
asia where  an  enemy  could  effect  a  lodgment.  But  until  recent 
times  no  foreign  Power  was  within  reach  of  her  shores.  What  the 
feeling  was  on  the  arrival  of  the  last  comer  no  words  can  describe, 
and  what  the  consequence  might  have  been  with  a  United  Austral- 
asia I  forbear  to  think. 

Nor  was  the  indignation  less  deep  at  the  intention  expressed  by 
France  to  carry  out  the  system  of  transportation  to  New  Caledonia, 
which  has  been  projected — ^a  system  as  costly  as  it  is  barbarous,  as 
injurious  to  New  Caledonia  as  to  Australasia  and  Oceania,  as  pro- 
ductive of  vice  as  it  is  opposed  to  all  the  penal  experience  of  recent 
times.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  our  friendly  neighbour 
will  not  persist  in  such  a  measure,  or  constrain  Australasia  to 
adopt  the  legislation  her  Governments  have  in  view,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  impede  the  close  relations  the  Colonies  desire  to 
cultivate  with  States  friendly  to  Great  Britain. 

I  am  sensible  that  I  have  done  but  the  very  scantiest  justiee 
to  the  magnitude  of  Australasia,  the  progress  and  enlight^mient 
of  her  people,  the  depth  and  solidity  of  their  feeling  for  the 
Mother  Country ;  but  the  narrow  limit  of  the  time  within  which 
I  can  presume   to  detain  you  prevents  my  dwelling  longer  OD 
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floenes  and  friendships  to  whioh  I  can  never  look  back  save  with 
feelings  of  the  strongest  admiration,  respect,  and  affection. 

North  Borneo  is  contending  nobly  against  difficolties  of  no  mean 
order,  bat  there  is  ground  to  hope  that  in  the  future  they  may  be 
eurmounted  by  British  enduranca 

Half  a  century  must,  however,  elapse  before  it  can  vie  in  pros- 
perity with  the  Straits  Settlements.  From  dawn  to  dusk  the  ships 
of  every  nation  pass  through  the  narrow  channel  on  which  hes 
the  town  of  Singapore,  the  key  to  the  commerce  of  the  Ohina  Sea 
and  North  Pacific.  At  many  points  of  importance  to  the  Empire 
over  its  wide  surface  one  is  overwhelmed  by  the  blindness  of  those 
responsible  for  its  Imperial  administration,  in  absolute  neglect  of 
defensive  precautions.  But  nowhere  does  it  appear  more  over- 
whelming than  here  at  Singapore,  and  now  that  works  are  being 
thrown  up  the  guns  are  not  being  got  ready  to  arm  them.  So  it  is 
in  the  South  Pacific,  on  the  coast  of  Australasia,  at  Hong  Kong,  at 
Bombay,  at  Aden,  at  Gape  Town,  and  at  some  score  of  coaling 
stations.  Native  public  feeling  is  not  less  agitated  thereat  than 
European,  for  such  is  the  prosperity  that  follows  in  the  wake  of 
Britifli  civilisation  that  the  native  loyalty  to  gold  is  rarely  at  fault. 
Boyal  Commissioners  may  go  on  reporting  until  the  millennium 
if  public  opinion  does  not  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  their 
recommendations. 

It  is  indeed  startling  to  be  told  on  first-rate  authority  that  the 
walls  of  Fort  Wilham  at  Calcutta  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  concussion  of  modem  artillery,  and  in  the  metropolis  of 
India,  as  in  Bombay,  and  as  indeed  on  the  North- West  Frontier,  to 
find  defence  left  almost  entirely  to  accident. 

Even  so  in  India  the  question  of  volunteering.  There  have  lately 
been  established  some  volunteer  corps,  and  that  in  Calcutta,  und^ 
Colonel  Fergus  Graham,  is  in  a  good  state  of  efficiency ;  as  are  also 
some  of  the  railway  corps.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  system  in 
force  in  Netherlands  India,  of  requiring  every  male  member  of  the 
handful  of  Europeans  living  in  the  midst  of  nullions  of  an  alien 
race,  to  be  trained  to  arms  and  regularly  practised  in  their  exer- 
cise, does  not  prevail.  The  common  safety  of  aU  demands  the  small 
sacrifice  involved,  and  it  is  absolute  folly  for  the  thousands  of 
Europeans  scattered  over  India  to  trust  entirely  for  their  protection 
to  the  British  troops  which  may  be  available  in  a  country  equal  in 
flixe  to  Europe  without  Bussia. 

The  intricacies  of  the  Indian  social  system  are  so  great,  that  the 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  a  passing  traveller  savours  of  unwar- 
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with  which  they  have  of  late  applied  themselves  to 
works.  Bat  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  deplored  tiiat  when  it  was 
decided  in  1870  to  witiidraw  from  the  Colonies  the  last  symbol  of  the 
protection  of  the  Imperial  army,  notwithstanding  the  repeatedly- 
expressed  desire  of  the  Colonial  representatives  to  bear  whatever  cost 
the  maintenance  of  a  few  battalions  and  batteries  entailed,  the 
Imperial  Government  did  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  it  to  organise 
or  encourage  some  effective  and  uniform  naval  and  military  system. 
The  larger  Colonies  now  have  a  small  standing  force,  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  Imperial  officers  trained  in  the  modem 
school  of  war.  Volunteering  throughout  Australasia  is  far  from 
being  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  and  lacks  many  of  the  elements 
which  are  conspicuous  in  the  British  army  of  the  nation. 

Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  have  spent  large  sums  in 
erecting  fortifications,  planned  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William 
Drummond  Jervois,  and  New  Zealand  is  now  following  suit.  Most 
of  the  Colonies  have  also  lately  provided  themselves  with  means  of 
naval  defence,  justly  alarmed  at  the  deficiency  of  the  Imperial 
measures  in  point  of  numbers,  tonnage,  and  armament. 

It  is  needless  to  demonstrate  how  immeasurably  more  efficient 
these  Colonial  forces  would  become  if  formed  on  some  united 
system.  There  are,  of  course,  innumerable  places  round  Austral- 
asia where  an  enemy  could  effect  a  lodgment.  But  until  recent 
times  no  foreign  Power  was  within  reach  of  her  shores.  What  the 
feeling  was  on  the  arrival  of  the  last  comer  no  words  can  describe, 
and  what  the  consequence  might  have  been  with  a  United  Austral- 
asia I  forbear  to  think. 

Nor  was  the  indignation  less  deep  at  the  intention  expressed  by 
France  to  carry  out  the  system  of  transportation  to  New  Caledonia, 
which  has  been  projected — a  system  as  costly  as  it  is  barbarous,  as 
ixyurious  to  New  Caledonia  as  to  Australasia  and  Oceania,  as  pro- 
ductive of  vice  as  it  is  opposed  to  all  the  penal  experience  of  recent 
times.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  our  friendly  neighbour 
will  not  persist  in  such  a  measure,  or  constrain  Australasia  to 
adopt  the  legislation  her  Governments  have  in  view,  and  which 
cannot  tail  to  impede  the  close  relations  the  Colonies  desire  to 
cultivate  with  States  friendly  to  Great  Britain. 

I  am  sensible  that  I  have  done  but  the  very  scantiest  justioe 
to  the  magnitude  of  Australasia,  the  progress  and  enlightenment 
of  her  people,  the  depth  and  solidity  of  their  feeling  for  the 
Mother  Country ;  but  the  narrow  limit  of  the  time  within  which 
I  can  presume   to  detain  you  prevents  my  dwelling  longer  on 
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scenes  and  friendships  to  which  I  can  never  look  back  save  with 
feelings  of  the  strongest  admiration,  respect,  and  affection. 

North  Borneo  is  contending  nobly  against  difficulties  of  no  mean 
order,  bat  there  is  ground  to  hope  that  in  the  future  they  may  be 
surmounted  by  British  enduranea 

Half  a  century  must,  however,  elapse  before  it  can  vie  in  pros- 
perity with  the  Straits  Settlements.  From  dawn  to  dusk  the  ships 
of  every  nation  pass  through  the  narrow  channel  on  which  lies 
the  town  of  Singapore,  the  key  to  the  commerce  of  the  Ohina  Sea 
and  North  Pacific.  At  many  points  of  importance  to  the  Empire 
over  its  wide  surface  one  is  overwhelmed  by  the  blindness  of  those 
responsible  for  its  Imperial  administration,  in  absolute  neglect  of 
defensive  precautions.  But  nowhere  does  it  appear  more  over- 
whelming than  here  at  Singapore,  and  now  that  works  are  being 
thrown  up  the  guns  are  not  being  got  ready  to  arm  them.  So  it  is 
in  the  South  Pacific,  on  the  coast  of  Australasia,  at  Hong  Kong,  at 
Bombay,  at  Aden,  at  Gape  Town,  and  at  some  score  of  coaling 
stations.  Native  public  feeling  is  not  less  agitated  thereat  than 
European,  for  such  is  the  prosperity  that  follows  in  the  wake  of 
Britilh  civilisation  that  the  native  loyalty  to  gold  is  rarely  at  fault. 
Boyal  Commissioners  may  go  on  reporting  until  the  millennium 
if  public  opinion  does  not  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  their 
recommendations. 

It  is  indeed  startling  to  be  told  on  first-rate  authority  that  the 
walls  of  Fort  WiUiam  at  Calcutta  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  concussion  of  modem  artillery,  and  in  the  metropolis  of 
India,  as  in  Bombay,  and  as  indeed  on  the  North- West  Frontier,  to 
find  defence  left  almost  entirely  to  accident. 

Even  so  in  India  the  question  of  volunteering.  There  have  Utely 
been  established  some  volunteer  corps,  and  that  in  Calcutta,  und^ 
Colonel  Fergus  Graham,  is  in  a  good  state  of  efficiency ;  as  are  also 
some  of  the  railway  corps.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  system  in 
force  in  Netherlands  India,  of  requiring  every  male  member  of  the 
handful  of  Europeans  living  in  the  midst  of  millions  of  an  alien 
race,  to  be  trained  to  arms  and  regularly  practised  in  their  exer- 
cise, does  not  prevaiL  The  common  safety  of  aU  demands  the  small 
sacrifice  involved,  and  it  is  absolute  folly  for  the  thousands  of 
Europeans  scattered  over  India  to  trust  entirely  for  their  protection 
to  the  British  troops  which  may  be  available  in  a  country  equal  in 
sixe  to  Europe  without  Bussia. 

The  intricacies  of  the  Indian  social  system  are  so  great,  that  the 
axpression  of  the  opinion  of  a  passing  traveller  savours  of  unwar- 
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with  whieli  they  have  of  late  applied  themselves  to  defensive 
works.  Bat  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  deplored  that  when  it  was 
decided  in  1870  to  witiidrawfrom  the  Colonies  the  last  symbol  of  the 
protection  of  the  Imperial  army,  notwithstanding  the  repeatedly- 
expressed  desire  of  the  Colonial  representatives  to  bear  whatever  cost 
the  maintenance  of  a  few  battalions  and  batteries  entailed,  the 
Imperial  Government  did  not  feel  it  incambent  upon  it  to  organise 
or  encourage  some  effective  and  uniform  naval  and  military  system. 
The  larger  Colonies  now  have  a  small  standing  force,  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  Imperial  officers  trained  in  the  modem 
school  of  war.  Volunteering  throughout  Australasia  is  tax  from 
being  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  and  lacks  many  of  the  elements 
which  are  conspicuous  in  the  British  army  of  the  nation. 

Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  have  spent  large  sums  in 
erecting  fortifications,  planned  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William 
Drummond  Jervois,  and  New  Zealand  is  now  following  suit.  Most 
of  the  Colonies  have  also  lately  provided  themselves  with  means  of 
naval  defence,  justly  alarmed  at  the  deficiency  of  the  Imperial 
measures  in  point  of  numbers,  tonnage,  and  armament. 

It  is  needless  to  demonstrate  how  immeasurably  more  efficient 
these  Colonial  forces  would  become  if  formed  on  some  united 
system.  There  are,  of  course,  innumerable  places  round  Austral- 
asia where  an  enemy  could  effect  a  lodgment.  But  until  recent 
times  no  foreign  Power  was  within  reach  of  her  shores.  What  the 
feeling  was  on  the  arrival  of  the  last  comer  no  words  can  describe, 
and  what  the  consequence  might  have  been  with  a  United  Austral- 
asia I  forbear  to  think. 

Nor  was  the  indignation  less  deep  at  the  intention  expressed  by 
France  to  carry  out  the  system  of  transportation  to  New  Caledonia, 
which  has  been  projected — ^a  system  as  costly  as  it  is  barbarous,  as 
ixynrious  to  New  Caledonia  as  to  Australasia  and  Oceania,  as  pro- 
ductive of  vice  as  it  is  opposed  to  all  the  penal  experience  of  recent 
times.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  our  friendly  neighbour 
will  not  persist  in  such  a  measure,  or  constrain  Australasia  to 
adopt  the  legislation  her  Governments  have  in  view,  and  which 
cannot  fsil  to  impede  the  close  relations  the  Colonies  desire  to 
cultivate  with  States  friendly  to  Great  Britain. 

I  am  sensible  that  I  have  done  but  the  very  scantiest  justice 
to  the  magnitude  of  Australasia,  the  progress  and  enlightenment 
of  her  people,  the  depth  and  solidity  of  their  feeling  for  the 
Mother  Gountiy  ]  but  the  narrow  limit  of  the  time  within  which 
I  can  presume   to  detain  you  prevents  my  dwelling  longer  on 
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floenes  and  friendships  to  which  I  can  never  look  back  save  with 
feelings  of  the  strongest  admiration,  respect,  and  affection. 

North  Borneo  is  contending  nobly  against  difficulties  of  no  mean 
order,  bat  there  is  ground  to  hope  that  in  the  future  they  may  be 
eurmounted  by  British  enduranca 

Half  a  century  must,  however,  eUpse  before  it  can  vie  in  pros- 
perity with  the  Straits  Settlements.  From  dawn  to  dusk  the  ships 
of  every  nation  pass  through  the  narrow  channel  on  which  Ues 
the  town  of  Singapore,  the  key  to  the  commerce  of  the  Ohina  Sea 
and  North  Pacific.  At  many  points  of  importance  to  the  Empire 
over  its  wide  surface  one  is  overwhelmed  by  the  blindness  of  those 
responsible  for  its  Imperial  administration,  in  absolute  neglect  of 
defensive  precautions.  But  nowhere  does  it  appear  more  over- 
whelming than  here  at  Singapore,  and  now  that  works  are  being 
thrown  up  the  guns  are  not  being  got  ready  to  arm  them.  So  it  is 
in  the  South  Pacific,  on  the  coast  of  Australasia,  at  Hong  Kong,  at 
Bombay,  at  Aden,  at  Gape  Town,  and  at  some  score  of  coaling 
stations.  Native  pubUc  feeling  is  not  less  agitated  thereat  than 
European,  for  such  is  the  prosperity  that  follows  in  the  wake  of 
Britilh  civilisation  that  the  native  loyalty  to  gold  is  rarely  at  fault. 
Boyal  Commissioners  may  go  on  reporting  until  the  millennium 
if  public  opinion  does  not  insist  npon  the  adoption  of  their 
recommendations. 

It  is  indeed  startling  to  be  told  on  first-rate  authority  that  the 
walls  of  Fort  WiUiam  at  Calcutta  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  concussion  of  modem  artillery,  and  in  the  metropolis  of 
India,  as  in  Bombay,  and  as  indeed  on  the  North- West  Frontier*  to 
find  defence  left  almost  entirely  to  accident. 

Even  so  in  India  the  question  of  volunteering.  There  have  lately 
been  established  some  volunteer  corps,  and  that  in  Calcutta,  under 
Colonel  Fergus  Graham,  is  in  a  good  state  of  efficiency ;  as  are  also 
some  of  the  railway  corps.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  system  in 
force  in  NetherUnds  India,  of  requiring  every  male  member  of  the 
handful  of  Europeans  living  in  the  midst  of  Bullions  of  an  alien 
race,  to  be  trained  to  arms  and  reguUrly  practised  in  their  exer- 
cise, does  not  prevaiL  The  common  safety  of  aU  demands  the  small 
sacrifice  involved,  and  it  is  absolute  folly  for  the  thousands  of 
Europeans  scattered  over  India  to  trust  entirely  for  their  protection 
to  the  British  troops  which  may  be  available  in  a  country  equal  in 
Rjse  to  Europe  without  Bussia. 

The  intricacies  of  the  Indian  social  system  are  so  great,  that  the 
•ipresaion  of  the  opinion  of  a  passing  traveller  savours  of  unwar- 
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with  which  they  have  of  late  applied  themselves  to  defensive 
works.  Bat  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  deplored  that  when  it  was 
decided  in  1870  to  witiidrawfrom  the  Colonies  the  last  symbol  of  the 
protection  of  the  Imperial  army,  notwithstanding  the  repeatedly- 
expressed  desire  of  the  Colonial  representatives  to  bear  whatever  cost 
the  maintenance  of  a  few  battalions  and  batteries  entailed,  the 
Imperial  Government  did  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  it  to  organise 
or  encourage  some  effective  and  uniform  naval  and  military  system. 
The  larger  Colonies  now  have  a  small  standing  force,  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  Imperial  officers  trained  in  the  modem 
school  of  war.  Volunteering  throughout  Australasia  is  fax  from 
being  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  and  lacks  many  of  the  elements 
which  are  conspicuous  in  the  British  army  of  the  nation. 

Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  have  spent  large  sxmis  in 
erecting  fortifications,  planned  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William 
Drummond  Jervois,  and  New  Zealand  is  now  following  suit.  Most 
of  the  Colonies  have  also  lately  provided  themselves  with  means  of 
naval  defence,  justly  alarmed  at  the  deficiency  of  the  Imperial 
measures  in  point  of  numbers,  tonnage,  and  armament. 

It  is  needless  to  demonstrate  how  immeasurably  more  efficient 
these  Colonial  forces  would  become  if  formed  on  some  united 
^tem.  There  are,  of  course,  innumerable  places  round  Austral* 
asia  where  an  enemy  could  effect  a  lodgment.  But  until  recent 
times  no  foreign  Power  was  within  reach  of  her  shores.  What  the 
feeling  was  on  the  arrival  of  the  last  comer  no  words  can  describe, 
and  what  the  consequence  might  have  been  with  a  United  Austral- 
asia I  forbear  to  think. 

Nor  was  the  indignation  less  deep  at  the  intention  expressed  by 
France  to  carry  out  the  system  of  transportation  to  New  Caledonia, 
which  has  been  projected — ^a  system  as  costly  as  it  is  barbarous,  as 
injurious  to  New  Caledonia  as  to  Australasia  and  Oceania,  as  pro* 
ductive  of  vice  as  it  is  opposed  to  all  the  penal  experience  of  recent 
times.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  our  Mendly  neighbour 
will  not  persist  in  such  a  measure,  or  constrain  Australasia  to 
adopt  the  legislation  her  Governments  have  in  view,  and  which 
cannot  fsil  to  impede  the  close  relations  the  Colonies  desire  to 
cultivate  with  States  firiendly  to  Great  Britain. 

I  am  sensible  that  I  have  done  but  the  very  scantiest  justiee 
to  the  magnitude  of  Australasia,  the  progress  and  enlightounent 
of  her  people,  the  depth  and  solidity  of  their  feeling  for  the 
Mother  Country ;  but  the  narrow  limit  of  the  time  within  which 
I  can  presume   to  detain  you  prevents  my  dwelling  longer  an 
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floenes  and  friendships  to  which  I  can  never  look  back  save  with 
feelings  of  the  strongest  admiration,  respect,  and  affection. 

North  Borneo  is  contending  nobly  against  difficolties  of  no  mean 
order,  but  there  is  ground  to  hope  that  in  the  future  they  may  be 
surmounted  by  British  enduranca 

Half  a  century  must,  however,  elapse  before  it  can  vie  in  pros- 
perity with  the  Straits  Settlements.  From  dawn  to  dusk  the  ships 
of  every  nation  pass  through  the  narrow  channel  on  which  Ues 
the  town  of  Singapore,  the  key  to  the  commerce  of  the  Ohina  Sea 
and  North  Pacific.  At  many  points  of  importance  to  the  Empire 
over  its  wide  surface  one  is  overwhelmed  by  the  blindness  of  those 
responsible  for  its  Imperial  administration,  in  absolute  neglect  of 
defensive  precautions.  But  nowhere  does  it  appear  more  over- 
whelming than  here  at  Singapore,  and  now  that  works  are  being 
thrown  up  the  guns  are  not  being  got  ready  to  arm  them.  So  it  is 
in  the  South  Pacific,  on  the  coast  of  Australasia,  at  Hong  Kong,  at 
Bombay,  at  Aden,  at  Cape  Town,  and  at  some  score  of  coaling 
stations.  Native  public  feeling  is  not  less  agitated  thereat  than 
European,  for  such  is  the  prosperity  that  follows  in  the  wake  of 
Britilh  civilisation  that  the  native  loyalty  to  gold  is  rarely  at  fault. 
Boyal  Commissioners  may  go  on  reporting  until  the  millennium 
if  public  opinion  does  not  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  their 
xeoommendations. 

It  is  indeed  startling  to  be  told  on  first-rate  authority  that  the 
walls  of  Fort  WiUiam  at  Calcutta  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  concussion  of  modem  artillery,  and  in  the  metropolis  of 
India,  as  in  Bombay,  and  as  indeed  on  the  North- West  Frontier,  to 
find  defence  left  almost  entirely  to  accident. 

Even  so  in  India  the  question  of  volunteering.  There  have  lately 
been  established  some  volunteer  corps,  and  that  in  Calcutta,  under 
Colonel  Fergus  Graham,  is  in  a  good  state  of  efficiency ;  as  are  also 
some  of  the  railway  corps.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  system  in 
force  in  Netherlands  India,  of  requiring  every  male  member  of  the 
handful  of  Europeans  living  in  the  midst  of  nullions  of  an  alien 
race,  to  be  trained  to  arms  and  regularly  practised  in  their  exer- 
cise, does  not  prevail.  The  common  safety  of  aU  demands  the  small 
sacrifice  involved,  and  it  is  absolute  folly  for  the  thousands  of 
Europeans  scattered  over  India  to  trust  entirely  for  their  protection 
to  the  British  troops  which  may  be  available  in  a  country  equal  in 
aijse  to  Europe  without  Bussia. 

The  intricacies  of  the  Indian  social  system  are  so  great,  that  the 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  a  passing  traveller  savours  of  unwar- 
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with  which  they  have  of  late  applied  themselves  to  defensive 
works.  Bat  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  deplored  that  when  it  was 
decided  in  1870  to  withdraw  from  the  Colonies  the  last  symbol  of  the 
protection  of  the  Imperial  army,  notwithstanding  the  repeatedly- 
expressed  desire  of  the  Colonial  representatives  to  bear  whatever  cost 
the  maintenance  of  a  few  battalions  and  batteries  entailed,  the 
Imperial  Government  did  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  it  to  organise 
or  encourage  some  effective  and  uniform  naval  and  military  system. 
The  larger  Colonies  now  have  a  small  standing  force,  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  Imperial  officers  trained  in  the  modem 
school  of  war.  Volunteering  throughout  Australasia  is  fax  from 
being  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  and  lacks  many  of  the  elements 
which  are  conspicuous  in  the  British  army  of  the  nation. 

Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  have  spent  large  sums  in 
erecting  fortifications,  planned  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William 
Drummond  Jervois,  and  New  Zealand  is  now  following  suit.  Most 
of  the  Colonies  have  also  lately  provided  themselves  with  means  of 
naval  defence,  justly  alarmed  at  the  deficiency  of  the  Imperial 
measures  in  point  of  numbers,  tonnage,  and  armament. 

It  is  needless  to  demonstrate  how  immeasurably  more  efficient 
these  Colonial  forces  would  become  if  formed  on  some  united 
(system.  There  are,  of  course,  innumerable  places  round  Austral* 
asia  where  an  enemy  could  effect  a  lodgment.  But  until  recent 
times  no  foreign  Power  was  within  reach  of  her  shores.  What  the 
feeling  was  on  the  arrival  of  the  last  comer  no  words  can  describe, 
and  what  the  consequence  might  have  been  with  a  United  Austral- 
asia I  forbear  to  think. 

Nor  was  the  indignation  less  deep  at  the  intention  expressed  by 
France  to  carry  out  the  system  of  transportation  to  New  Caledonia, 
which  has  been  projected — a  system  as  costly  as  it  is  barbarous,  as 
injurious  to  New  Caledonia  as  to  Australasia  and  Oceania,  as  pro- 
ductive of  vice  as  it  is  opposed  to  all  the  penal  experience  of  recent 
times.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  our  friendly  neighbour 
will  not  persist  in  such  a  measure,  or  constrain  Australasia  to 
adopt  the  legislation  her  Governments  have  in  view,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  impede  the  dose  relations  the  Colonies  desire  to 
cultivate  with  States  friendly  to  Great  Britain. 

I  am  sensible  that  I  have  done  but  the  very  scantiest  justice 
to  the  magnitude  of  Australasia,  the  progress  and  enlightounent 
of  her  people,  the  depth  and  solidity  of  their  feeling  for  the 
Mother  Country  ]  but  the  narrow  limit  of  the  time  within  whtoh 
I  can  presume   to  detain  you  prevents  my  dwelling  longer  on 
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floenes  and  {riendships  to  which  I  can  never  look  back  save  with 
feelings  of  the  strongest  admiration,  respect,  and  affection. 

North  Borneo  is  contending  nobly  against  difficolties  of  no  mean 
order,  but  there  is  ground  to  hope  that  in  the  fatore  they  may  be 
flormoanted  by  British  endnranca 

Half  a  century  must,  however,  eUpse  before  it  can  vie  in  pros- 
perity with  the  Straits  Settlements.  From  dawn  to  dusk  the  ships 
of  every  nation  pass  through  the  narrow  channel  on  which  lies 
the  town  of  Singapore,  the  key  to  the  commerce  of  the  China  Sea 
and  North  Pacific.  At  many  points  of  importance  to  the  Empire 
over  its  wide  surface  one  is  overwhelmed  by  the  blindness  of  those 
responsible  for  its  Imperial  administration,  in  absolute  neglect  of 
defensive  precautions.  But  nowhere  does  it  appear  more  over- 
whelming than  here  at  Singapore,  and  now  that  works  are  being 
thrown  up  the  guns  are  not  being  got  ready  to  arm  them.  So  it  is 
in  the  South  Pacific,  on  the  coast  of  Australasia,  at  Hong  Kong,  at 
Bombay,  at  Aden,  at  Gape  Town,  and  at  some  score  of  coaling 
stations.  Native  public  feeling  is  not  less  agitated  thereat  than 
European,  for  such  is  the  prosperity  that  follows  in  the  wake  of 
Britilh  civilisation  that  the  native  loyalty  to  gold  is  rarely  at  fault. 
Boyal  Conmiissioners  may  go  on  reporting  until  the  millennium 
if  pnbKc  opinion  does  not  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  their 
recommendations. 

It  is  indeed  startling  to  be  told  on  first-rate  authority  that  the 
walls  of  Fort  William  at  Calcutta  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  concussion  of  modem  artillery,  and  in  the  metropolis  of 
India,  as  in  Bombay,  and  as  indeed  on  the  North- West  Frontier,  to 
find  defence  left  almost  entirely  to  accident. 

Even  so  in  India  the  question  of  volunteering.  There  have  lately 
been  established  some  volunteer  corps,  and  that  in  Calcutta,  under 
Colonel  Fergus  Graham,  is  in  a  good  state  of  efficiency ;  as  are  also 
some  of  the  railway  corps.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  system  in 
force  in  Netherlands  India,  of  requiring  every  male  member  of  the 
handful  of  Europeans  living  in  the  midst  of  millions  of  an  alien 
race,  to  be  trained  to  arms  and  regularly  practised  in  their  exer- 
cise, does  not  prevail.  The  conmion  safety  of  aU  demands  the  small 
saorifiee  involved,  and  it  is  absolute  folly  for  the  thousands  of 
Europeans  scattered  over  India  to  trust  entirely  for  their  protection 
to  the  British  troops  which  may  be  available  in  a  country  equal  in 
mze  to  Europe  without  Bussia. 

The  intricacies  of  the  Indian  social  system  are  so  great,  that  the 
eipression  of  the  opinion  of  a  passing  traveller  savours  of  unwar- 
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with  which  they  have  of  late  applied  themselves  to  defensive 
worka  Bat  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  deplored  that  when  it  was 
decided  in  1870  to  withdraw  from  the  Colonies  the  last  symbol  of  the 
protection  of  the  Imperial  army,  notwithstanding  the  repeatedly- 
expressed  desire  of  the  Colonial  representatives  to  bear  whatever  cost 
the  maintenance  of  a  few  battalions  and  batteries  entailed,  the 
Imperial  Government  did  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  it  to  organise 
or  encourage  some  effective  and  uniform  naval  and  military  system. 
The  larger  Colonies  now  have  a  small  standing  force,  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  Imperial  officers  trained  in  the  modem 
school  of  war.  Volunteering  throughout  Australasia  is  &r  from 
being  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  and  lacks  many  of  the  elements 
which  are  conspicuous  in  the  British  army  of  the  nation. 

Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  have  spent  large  sums  in 
erecting  fortifications,  planned  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William 
Drummond  Jervois,  and  New  Zealand  is  now  following  suit.  Most 
of  the  Colonies  have  also  lately  provided  themselves  with  means  of 
naval  defence,  justly  alarmed  at  the  deficiency  of  the  Imperial 
measures  in  point  of  numbers,  tonnage,  and  armament. 

It  is  needless  to  demonstrate  how  immeasurably  more  efficient 
these  Colonial  forces  would  become  if  formed  on  some  united 
system.  There  are,  of  course,  innumerable  places  round  Austral- 
asia where  an  enemy  could  effect  a  lodgment.  But  until  recent 
times  no  foreign  Power  was  within  reach  of  her  shores.  What  the 
feeling  was  on  the  arrival  of  the  last  comer  no  words  can  describe, 
and  what  the  consequence  might  have  been  with  a  United  Austral- 
asia I  forbear  to  think. 

Nor  was  the  indignation  less  deep  at  the  intention  expressed  by 
France  to  carry  out  the  system  of  transportation  to  New  Caledonia, 
which  has  been  projected — a  system  as  costly  as  it  is  barbarous,  as 
injurious  to  New  Caledonia  as  to  Australasia  and  Oceania,  as  pro- 
ductive of  vice  as  it  is  opposed  to  all  the  penal  experience  of  recent 
times.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  our  friendly  neighbour 
will  not  persist  in  such  a  measure,  or  constrain  Australasia  to 
adopt  the  l^slation  her  Governments  have  in  view,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  impede  the  close  relations  the  Colonies  desire  to 
cultivate  with  States  friendly  to  Great  Britain. 

I  am  sensible  that  I  have  done  but  the  very  scantiest  justice 
to  the  magnitude  of  Australasia,  the  progress  and  enlightenment 
of  her  people,  the  depth  and  solidity  of  their  feeling  for  the 
Mother  Country ;  but  the  narrow  limit  of  the  time  within  which 
I  can  presuniie    to  detain  you  prevents  my  dwelling  longer   on 
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scenes  and  friendships  to  which  I  can  never  look  back  save  with 
feelings  of  the  strongest  admiration,  respect,  and  affection. 

North  Borneo  is  contending  nobly  against  difficolties  of  no  mean 
order,  bat  there  is  ground  to  hope  that  in  the  future  they  may  be 
flurmounted  by  British  enduranca 

Half  a  century  must,  however,  elapse  before  it  can  vie  in  pros- 
perity with  the  Straits  Settlements.  From  dawn  to  dusk  the  ships 
of  every  nation  pass  through  the  narrow  channel  on  which  lies 
the  town  of  Singapore,  the  key  to  the  commerce  of  the  China  Sea 
and  North  Pacific.  At  many  points  of  importance  to  the  Empire 
over  its  wide  surface  one  is  overwhelmed  by  the  blindness  of  those 
responsible  for  its  Imperial  administration,  in  absolute  neglect  of 
defensive  precautions.  But  nowhere  does  it  appear  more  over- 
whelming than  here  at  Singapore,  and  now  that  works  are  being 
thrown  up  the  guns  are  not  being  got  ready  to  arm  them.  So  it  is 
in  the  South  Pacific,  on  the  coast  of  Australasia,  at  Hong  Kong,  at 
Bombay,  at  Aden,  at  Cape  Town,  and  at  some  score  of  coaling 
stations.  Native  public  feeling  is  not  less  agitated  thereat  than 
European,  for  such  is  the  prosperity  that  follows  in  the  wake  of 
Britidh  civilisation  that  the  native  loyalty  to  gold  is  rarely  at  fault. 
Royal  Commissioners  may  go  on  reporting  until  the  millennium 
if  public  opinion  does  not  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  their 
recommendations. 

It  is  indeed  startling  to  be  told  on  first-rate  authority  that  the 
walls  of  Fort  WilHam  at  Calcutta  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  concussion  of  modem  artillery,  and  in  the  metropolis  of 
India,  as  in  Bombay,  and  as  indeed  on  the  North- West  Frontier,  to 
find  defence  lefb  almost  entirely  to  accident. 

Even  so  in  India  the  question  of  volunteering.  There  have  lately 
been  established  some  volunteer  corps,  and  that  in  Calcutta,  under 
Colonel  Fergus  Graham,  is  in  a  good  state  of  efficiency ;  as  are  also 
some  of  the  railway  corps.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  system  in 
force  in  Netherlands  India,  of  requiring  every  male  member  of  the 
handful  of  Europeans  living  in  the  midst  of  nuUions  of  an  alien 
race,  to  be  trained  to  arms  and  regularly  practised  in  their  exer- 
oise,  does  not  prevail.  The  common  safety  of  aU  demands  the  small 
sacrifice  involved,  and  it  is  absolute  folly  for  the  thousands  of 
Europeans  scattered  over  India  to  trust  entirely  for  their  protection 
to  the  British  troops  which  may  be  available  in  a  country  equal  in 
size  to  Europe  without  Bussia. 

The  intricacies  of  the  Indian  social  system  are  so  great,  that  the 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  a  passing  traveller  savours  of  unwar- 
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rantable  presumption.    Bnt  the  impression  made  upon  the  observer 
of  Indian  life,  who  takes  the  utmost  means  within  his  reach  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  system  of  government  and  its 
effect  upon  the  two  hundred  millions  of  persons  under  its  dominion, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  a  twofold  character.    He  must  first  be  struck 
with  the  extraordinary  benefits  conferred  upon  a  people  who,  what- 
ever their  merit,  are  fax  firom  being  the  most  capable  of  Asiatic 
races.    But  throughout  the  Indian  Empire  we   find  the  tribunal 
of  equal  justice,  the  steam-engine  and  the  telegraph,  and  general 
education.     Such  are  the  four  factors  in  the  difference  between  our 
time  and  that  of  our  ancestors,  between  civilisation  and  barbarism. 
Countless  millions  of  British  money  have  been  invested  in  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  sons  of  well 
nigh  every  British  &mily  have  borne  a  part  in  the  great  work  of 
England  in  India  that  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.     I  do  not  pretend  that  it  has  been  a  wholly  disinterested 
labour.    Investors  have  sought  a  profit,  officials  have  earned  large 
salaries  and  the  honours  of  devotion  to  the  public  service.     But 
still  the  fact  remains  that  the  first  and  foremost  impression  on  the 
mind  of  any  man  must  be  how  much  has  been  done  for  India  by 
Great  Britain. 

It  is  succeeded  by  another  impression,  which  acquires  intensity 
with  the  extension  of  one*s  acquaintance  with  the  leaders  and 
exponents  of  native  thought,  viz.,  the  strange  ingratitude  of  the 
Indian  people.  It  is  perfectly  useless  to  afifect  to  ignore  it,  or  pass  it 
by.  There  it  is,  and  there  it  will  remain.  True  that  neither  the 
Hindu,  nor  Mahommedan,  neither  the  Zemindar  of  Bengal,  nor 
the  Parsi  of  Bombay,  neither  the  Prince  of  Rajputana,  nor  the 
ryot  of  Madras,  would  exchange  British  rule  for  that  of  the 
Power  whose  approach  to  the  border  has  not  been  less  certain  than 
continuous.  But  beneath  all  the  protestations  of  ancient  chieftains, 
beneath  the  stirring  eloquence  of  many  a  native  orator,  beneath  the 
vigorous  pen  ^of  many  a  vernacular  writer,  there  exists  a  great 
general  feeling  that  the  British  government  must  one  day  give 
place  to  native  administration.  Little  heed  is  paid  to  the  vast 
prosperity  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  to  the  enormous  number  of 
natives  employed  on  the  railway,  postal,  telegraphic,  and  other 
public  services,  to  the  great  centres  of  education  for  noble  and  for 
peasant,  and  to  the  general  peace  and  quietude  among  contending 
factions,  rival  families,  and  hostile  castes.  All  is  accepted  with 
scarcely  other  feeling  than  of  the  future  in  the  womb  of  time. 
These  words  may  provoke  some  criticism,  but  I  make  bold  to  say 
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that  they  are  bat  the  echo  of  that  which  lies  in  the  heart  of  hearts 
of  the  European  who  has  given  up  his  Ufe  to  India,  of  the  500 
independent  ralers  who  entomb  millions  of  silver  for  use  as  occasion 
may  reqaire»and  of  the  intelligent  Bengal  Baboo,  '*  intoxicated,"  as 
a  great  Maharajah  put  it,  **  by  the  effervescence  of  Occidental 
education."  Those,  then,  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  British 
holding  India^  and  its  trade  of  seventy-five  millions  a  year,  by  the 
affections  alone  of  the  Indian  peoples,  seek  to  lead  their  country- 
men into  a  bottomless  pit  of  national  degradation  and  individual 
ruin. 

But  while  we  are  watchful  that  the  sword  is  kept  keen  enough 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  our  kindred  and  our  property,  no  friend  of 
mankind  can  have  other  wish  than  that  the  British  administration 
in  India  shall  continue  to  keep  always  before  it  the  welfEure  of  those 
subject  to  its  dominion,  and  to  gradually  extend  to  them  the 
natural  reward  of  learning  and  industry. 

This  has  long  been  and  still  is  the  one  great  object  kept  in  view, 
and  in  the  Supreme  Council  of  India  the  native  representative  speaks 
and  votes  on  an  equality  with  the  Viceroy,  while  his  influence  in 
municipal  corporations  is  predominant. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  detain  your  attention  on  the 
British  possessions  in  Arabia,  or  farther  supplement  my  observa- 
tions as  to  Aden.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  say  that  works  are  in 
progress  to  protect  it  against  attack. 

Whether,  after  all  the  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  upon 
Egypt»  we  are  really  going  to  evacuate  a  country  so  important  to 
rapid  connection  with  India  and  Australasia,  we  cannot  here  dis- 
cuss. But  it  is  impossible  in  any  case  not  to  regard  with  concern 
the  recent  rumours  of  a  French  estabUshment,  on  a  point  of  vantage 
on  the  Bed  Sea  coast  opposite  the  British  sentinel  at  Perim,  or, 
indeed,  the  advent  of  another,  even  though  a  friendly  Power,  to 
the  Bed  Sea  littoral. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Africa  there  are  not  wanting  further  signs 
of  the  growing  colonising  activity  of  Germany.  France,  too,  has 
been  making  great  efforts  to  possess  herself  of  Madagascar.  Up  to 
the  present  they  have  not,  however,  been  productive  of  substantial 
result,  although  fruitful  of  alarm  in  Mauritius. 

The  state  of  the  sugar  trade  has  seriously  impeded  the  pro- 
gress  of  this  important  British  Colony  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian 
ocean.  But  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  cry  of  insu£Scient  protection 
prevails,  and  although  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  may  complain 
that  the  cable  connecting  them  with  the  Mother  Country  is  not  in 
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British  hands,  Maaritius  is  still  destitute  of  telegraphic  oommoni- 
cation  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  administration  of  South  Africa  by  the  English  has  been 
attended  by  ceaseless  troubles,  and  during  the  three-quarters  of  a 
century  that  we  have  held  it,  the  clash  of  arms  has  rarely  been 
silent  for  many  years.  Eafir  wars  have  succeeded  one  another  far 
too  rapidly,  and  now  that  the  aboriginal  element  has  been  tranquil- 
lised,  the  intrigues  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  Dutch  settlers  are 
hindering  the  development  of  the  fair  lands  of  the  Gape  Colony  and 
Natal.  The  unfortunate  Zulu  war  and  the  disastrous  Boer 
campaign  are  still  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all,  and  the  evidence 
is,  vnfortnnately,  but  too  strong  that  the  recent  troubles  in  Stella- 
land  and  the  adjacent  territories  are  but  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  premature  conclusion  of  an  inglorious  peace. 

If  only  a  firm,  permanent,  and  consistent  administration  can  be 
established  in  South  Africa,  there  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  able  to  judge  that  the  great  natural  advantages  of  the  countan^, 
seconded  by  the  liberal  expenditure  which  has  been  devoted  to 
public  works,  will  enable  it  to  take  rank  among  the  most  pros- 
perous regions  of  the  earth.  But  whether  this  is  possible  without 
the  surrender  of  the  present  form  of  Government  is  open  to  serious 
question.  The  sooner,  however,  that  it  is  faced  by  the  colonists 
the  sooner  will  they  reap  the  reward  of  their  labour  and  their 
investments. 

St.  Helena,  so  rich  in  the  memory  of  bygone  valour  and  martial 
genius,  need  not  detain  us  on  the  shores  which  offer  little  beyond 
the  recollection  of  a  glorious  past.  Nor  need  we  proceed  to  an 
examination  of  Ascension,  of  the  inhospitable  Gold  Coast,  or  of 
Gibraltar  and  Malta.  But  we  may  well  cross  the  Atlantic  once 
more  to  look  at  the  numerous  groups  of  beautiful  islands  known 
under  the  generic  designation  of  the  West  Indies.  Even  the  most 
passing  acquaintance  with  the  necessities  of  tropical  labour  and 
the  character  of  aboriginal  races,  renders  it  easy  to  understand 
how  self-denying  was  the  abolition  of  the  trade  in  human  beings  in 
which  England  was,  to  her  immortal  honour,  the  disinterested 
pioneer.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  learn  that  industries,  which 
have  been  either  wholly  dormant  or  seriously  depressed  since  the 
abolition  of  forced  labour,  are  now  beginning,  though  very  slowly, 
to  revive  again,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  the  Bahamas  and  Bermudas,  the 
"Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  will  recover  their  former  prosperity. 

Thus,  gentlemen,   we  have  rapidly  made  the  circuit  of  the 
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territory  of ''  that  Power  which  has  illuminated  the  BurfEboe  of  the 
whole  globe  with  her  possessions  and  military  posts,  whose  morning 
dram-beat,  following  the  sun  and  keeping  company  with  the  hours, 
eiroles  the  earth  with  one  continuous  and  imbroken  strain  of  the 
martial  airs  of  England.*' 

In  these  noble  words  Webster,  the  great  American  orator, 
described  our  country  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  recent 
events  have  shown  the  description  to  be  still  appUcable  in  principle 
to  the  great  tie  of  British  nationality,  British  pride,  and  British 
honour,  which  binds  together  the  dominions  under  the  sceptre 
of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  How  this 
union  can  be  permanently  preserved  is  the  great  question  of  the 
day  for  all  British  snbject».  It  is  of  supreme  importance,  and 
there  is  but  too  much  ground  to  fear  that  unless  within  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years  a  chain  of  connection  can  be  forged,  the  fate 
of  the  great  empires  of  Greece  and  of  Bome,  of  Portugal  and  of 
Spain,  no  less  than  of  Holland,  will  attend  us,  if  we  refuse  to 
recognise  the  condition  of  things  as  they  are  to-day.  Fortunate  it 
is  for  Great  Britain  that  a  statesman  like  Mr.  Forster  has  arisen 
superior  to  party,  to  press  upon  the  British  people  the  necessities  of 
Imperial  Federation  at  no  distant  date.  His  efforts  meet  with  a 
responsive  echo  in  well  nigh  every  British  heart  throughout  the 
world.  Ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  in  the  Greater  Britain 
of  Canada  and  Australasia  recognise  that  it  is  the  only  guarantee 
against  disruption.  There  are,  of  course,  some  few  who  think  that 
as  we  have  gone  on  thus  far,  so  may  we  continue.  But  they  take 
little  account  of  the  prodigious  strides  made  by  British  Colonies, 
and  the  growing  impatience  of  prosperous  peoples  at  the  conduct 
of  their  external  affairs  without  direct  representation  and  influence. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  lay  down  exactly  the  lines  upon  which 
Imperial  Federation  should  proceed,  even  if  such  a  course  were 
desirable,  which  it  certainly  is  not,  until  it  has  been  carefully 
weighed  by  a  commission  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  But 
that  it  would  be  attended  by  any  insuperable  obstacles,  or  need 
interfere  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  with  absolute  domestic  autonomy, 
none  of  the  able  statesmen  now  directing  the  affairs  of  Great 
Britain  will  admit.  It  is  a  question  upon  which  all  parties  and  all 
classes  are  agreed  in  Canada  and  Australasia,  and  to  a  large 
extent  in  South  Afirica. 

The  invitation  must  proceed  firom  the  Mother  Country,  who, 
apparently,  has  most  to  gain  by  the  accession  of  her  children  to  a 
real  union  and  partnership.   The  Colonies  will  not  be  more  likely  to 
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take  the  initiaiive  towards  conBolidation  than  the  ^oroas  offahootff 
of  a  parent  stem,  whose  inclinationSy  if  allowed  to  feed  upon  in- 
difEerenee,  nrast  be  towards  the  assertion  of  independenee  and 
superiority.  The  moment  is  anspicions,  for  there  can  be  but  few  ¥dio 
do  not  look  forward  to  material  changes  in  the  legislature  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  near  futorey  and  the  separation  of  Imperial  from 
domestic  questions  as  essential  to  the  welfiare  of  the  Empire  at  large. 

If  we  are  to  retain  the  British  dominion  of  to-day,  it  can  only  be 
by  means  of  that  Imperial  Federation  which,  based  on  the  common 
ties  of  kindred  interest  and  commerce,  will  oonstitnte  it  a  real 
Empire,  whose  Imperial  affairs  are  regulated  by  equal  representa- 
tion, and  whose  component  parts,  instead  of  being  disjointed  and 
onconnected,  are  so  interwoyen  that  they  one  and  all  discharge 
their  part  of  their  Imperial  obligation. 

There  are  the  great  precedents  before  as  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  of  Germany,  and  even  of  France.  Steam  and  electricity 
have  overcome  distance.  All  that  passes  here  is  known  in  the 
farthest  quarters  of  the  Empire  within  a  few  hours;  constant 
touch  with  public  feeling  can  be  maintained,  and  able  delegates  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  would  be  forthcoming,  who  would  make 
far  lighter  of  travelling  ten  thousand  miles  in  a  floating  palace  than 
our  grandfathers  did  in  coming  to  Westminster  from  the  north  of 
Scotland  or  the  West  of  Ireland,  when  the  journey  was  an  a£Gair  of 
weeks,  attended  by  no  little  hardship  and  peril. 

Nor  need  there  be  any  difficulty  in  limiting  the  power  of  the 
the  delegates  from  Greatcor  Britain  to  matters  of  Imperial  oonoem, 
to  the  exclusion  of  local  legislation  for  the  Mother  Country.  Here, 
again  we  find  precedents  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  includes  delegates  from  territories  like  Utah,  with  limited 
voting  power,  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

That  there  is  need  for  the  representation  of  Greater  Britain  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament  is  fully  shown  by  the  recent  proceedings 
of  France  and  Germany  in  th^  Pacific,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
the  South  Atlantic,  no  less  than  by  the  apathy  which  has  long 
existed  in  negotiations  with  America  in  matters  ol  extradition  and 
fisheries,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  Canada. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ability  of  High  Commissioners  and  Agents- 
General,  until  they,  or  others  on  their  behalf  can  speak  and  vote 
in  Parliament  upon  matters  of  concern  to  the  Colonies  they 
represent,  their  interests  wiU  not  receive  the  consideration  they  are 
entitled  to  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  to-day  and  in  the 

ouncils  of  the  world. 
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I  will  not  disoasB  the  rival  merits  of  Colonial  Peers,  a  Colonial 
doanoil  of  Advice,  or  a  Grand  Committee  for  Colonial  Affairs.  I 
-advocate  Imperial  Federation,  npon  its  only  possible  lines  ef  fair 
representation  and  absolute  onion — ^political,  social,  commercial, 
naval,  military,  and  academical,  side  by  side  with  internal  indepen- 
dence. It  is  feasible,  and  without  cost  or  difficulty,  if  such  men  as 
Maodonald  and  Blake,  Vogel  and  Atkinson,  Service  and  Sargood, 
Dalley  and  Bobertson,  Griffiths  and  Mcllwraith,  Merriman  and 
^Gordon  Sprigg,  representing  all  parties,  are  called  to  the  councils 
of  the  Crown,  with  such  names  as  Forster  and  Salisbury, 
Carnarvon  and  Goschen,  Bosebery  and  Northcote,  Lome  and 
OhurchilL 

Then  the  British  Empire  of  to-day  will  descend  to  our  successors 
^wealthy  and  powerful  beyond  the  knowledge  (^  man. 

Discussion. 
Mr.  B.  MuBiuy  Smith,  C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  Victoria) :  I 
feel  something  more  than  the  ordinary  stereotyped  vote  of  thanks 
is  due  to  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  on  this  occasion.  He  has  not  only 
^ven  us  a  most  interesting — ^indeed,  I  must  say,  most  fascinating 
— ^narrative  of  his  personal  experience,  but  has  inculcated  in  us 
some  valuable  lessons ;  and  he  has  set  us  so  many  problems  for 
consideration  that  it  would  be  impossible,  in  much  longer  time 
than  is  at  our  disposal,  to  allude  to  more  than  a  certain  portion  of 
them.  But,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  taught  us  the  value — to  those 
who  aspire,  as  he  worthily  does,  to  become  representatives  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation — the  value  of  knowledge.  A  great  French 
economist  once  said  there  were  two  things  that  would  save  the 
world — ^they  were,  justice  and  knowledge.  The  history  of  EngUsh 
statesmen  may  fairly  be  claimed  as,  on  the  whole,  one  of  adequate 
justice,  not  only  to  their  own  nation,  but  to  those  brought  in  con- 
tact with  them ;  but  certainly  they  have  not  exhibited,  as  a  rule, 
that  geographical  information,  or  that  imaginative  power  in  the 
consideration  of  what  I  may  call  Greater  Britain  that  would  be 
valuable  to  their  reputation  as  statesmen  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Empire.  They  have  been  wrapped  up — and  perhaps  no 
wonder — in  the  concerns  of  Europe,  and  have  omitted  to  notice 
those  great  territories  of  their  own  language  and  kindred  which  lay 
beyond  the  sea&  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  has  travelled,  and  I  believe 
has  changed  as  he  travelled.  I  have  no  intention  to  allude  to 
contemporary  politics ;  indeed,  we  are  wisely  instructed  to  abstain 
from  all  interference  with  the  domestic   politics  of  our  Mother 
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Country,  |  bearing  allegiance,  as  we  do,  to  one  Queen,  without 
reference  to  the  temporary  accidents  of  political  party ;  but  we 
cannot  help  feeling  how  valuable  experience  has  been  to  him  in  the 
way  of  appreciating  what  some  English  statesmen,  at  all  events, 
have  rather  seemed  to  forget — the  greatness  of  the  Empire.  After 
all,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  shame  to  Englishmen  that  they  have  a 
glorious  past  history,  and  there  is  no  necessity  that  English  states- 
men of  the  present  day,  or  of  any  day,  should  pursue  a  policy  of 
self-efEiEUsement  and  humiliation,  which  might  be  admirable  and 
prudent  in  an  insecfc,  but  has  no  connection  with  Empire.  We  have 
had  a  glorious  past  history,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  an  equally  glorious  future ;  and  I  think  even  our  enemies 
— ^those  who  grudge  our  advancing  and  our  glory — must  allow  that 
the  decadence  and  disruption  of  the  British  Empire  would  be  the 
greatest  calamity  that  has  ever  happened  or  could  happen  to  man- 
kind.   No  man  can  say  of  the  British  Empire  as  was  once  said  of 

a  great  BepubUc — 

"  She  doBerves  it  all. 
And  Freedom  triumphs  o'er  her  grave." 

He  would  rather  lament  with  another  poet — 

"  Onoe  she  did  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee. 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  Wesf 

I  look  forward  to  no  such  fate  for  Great  Britain.    I  trust  she  may 
remain  as  great  in  the  future  as  she  has  been  in  the  past,  and  I 
believe  that  future  will  come  by  the  process  of  Imperial  Federation 
— which,  as  a  colonist,  I  understand  naturally  to  mean  a  larger 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies  in  those  Imperial  concerns 
in  which  they  have  hitherto  been,  not  disinterested,  but  absolutely 
passive  spectators.    With  so  much  of  praise,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
say  anything  in  objection  to  any  portion  of  the  lecture,  but  I  must 
take  exception  to  one    fear    Mr.   Vincent   has    expressed— that 
AustraUan  Federation,  which  I  regard  as  the  precursor  of  the  wider 
Imperial  Federation  he  so  much  desires,  should  be  supposed  to  be 
hostile  to  that  greater  object.   I  hope  another  visit  to  Australia  will 
disabuse  him  of  that  fallacy.     He  spoke  truly — ^what  has  struck 
me  also — when  he  said  that  there  is  one  danger  ahead,  and  that  is 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  native  population,  to  which  England  is 
nothing  more  than  a  geographical  expression ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  occurred  to  me  that  that  remembrance  of  and  association 
with  the  Mother  Country,  of  which  he  spoke  as  often  the  possession 
of  the  new  colonist,  is  a  possession  very  much  confined  to  the  class 
to  which  we  belong.    As  regards  the  working  English,  or  Scotch » 
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or  Irish  emigrant,  his  acquaintanoe  with  the  British  Empire  is  a 
oontraoted  sort  of  idea,  bomided  by  his  home  and  followed  by  the 
aspeot^probably  somewhat  grimy— of  the  seaport  from  which  he 
took  his  departure.  The  Australasian  will  be  able,  at  all  events,  to 
appreciate  England  as  a  good  mother  of  the  mind,  and  as  one  with 
whom  nothing  but  pleasurable  associations  are  connected ;  and,  if 
we  are  encouraged  by  an  occasional  visit  of  the  Boyal  Family,  for 
whom  we  have  so  just  and  proper  a  regard,  I  think  I  may  pledge 
the  loyalty  of  Australia  for  may  years  to  come,  even  though  the 
native  Englishman  may  have  died  out  amongst  us.  Imperial 
Federation  has  been  described  as  a  bubble  and  a  dream.  If  it  is  a 
dream,  I  hope  it  is  one  of  those  morning  dreams  which  are  said  to 
come  true,  and  we  shall  all  do  well  if  we  can  convert  it  into  a 
waking  reality. 

Mr.  James  L.  Ohlson  :  It  is  some  considerable  time  since  I  had 
the  honour  of  addressing  the  members  of  this  Institute.    The  West 
India  Colonies,  with  which  I  am  more  particularly  concerned,  have 
not  received  any  special  attention  from  the  Institute  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  that  has  been  the  reason  of  my  own  non-appearance 
at  these  meetings.    The  very  able  and  instructive  paper  to  which 
we  have  listened  this  evening  has,  however,  touched  upon  general 
questions — indeed,  upon  the  whole  Colonial  question  ;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  permitted  to  me  to  mention  one  or  two  points  which 
have  a  special  interest  for  the  Colonies  with  which  I  am  connected, 
and  at  the  same  time  may  possess  a  general  significance  and  bear- 
ing in  connection  with  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire  which  have 
been  so  eloquently  described  to  night.    Mr.  Vincent  has  given  us  a 
very  vivid  description  of  those  different  portions  of  the  Empire.  He 
has  sketched  out  a  scheme  of  representation,  but  to  my  astonish- 
ment he  has  left  out  that  pifft  of  the  world  in  which  I  am 
particularly  interested,  so,  although  the  paper  is  remarkably  good, 
it  is  still  capable  of  considerable  improvement    Mr.  Vincent  has 
expressed  rather  an  optimist  view  of  the  progress  Imperial  Federa- 
tion is  making  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  great  amount 
of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  English  public  has  still  to  be 
overcome,  and  I  think  there  are  points  which  have  particularly  to 
be  pressed  on  their  minds.    The  first  is  that  the  connection  with 
the  Colonies  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to  the  Mother 
Country  than  to  the  Colonies,  and  the  second  point  is  that  the 
Colonies  are  becoming  more  and  more  the  largest  consumers  of 
English  goods.    These  two  points,  when  thoroughly  understood, 
Willi  I  feel  sure,  do  more  than  anything  else  to  hasten  the  coming 
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of  that  day  of  Federation  which  we  all  so  heartily  desire  to  see. 
What  I  will  not  call  a  political — because  that  in  the  largest  sense 
is  something  above  party,  but  a  partisan  political — ^view  is  oflen 
taken  of  this  Colonial  question,  and  it  is  therefore  most  enoonrag- 
ing  to  see  a  great  statesman  like  Mr.  Forster  raise  himself  above 
the  ruck  of  party  politics,  and  take  a  large-hearted  and  large- 
minded  view  of  Imperial  interests.  One  of  the  most  striking 
portions  of  the  paper  was  that  referring  to  the  different  conditions 
of  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire.  We  see  how  varied  the  work 
is — how  vast  and  varied  the  interests  are.  We  have  been  properly 
remindedthat  we  have  acquired  territory  by  conquest  over  foreign 
Powers,  and  by  negotiations  with  native  princes  and  aboriginal 
tribes,  and  that  we  have  also  seen  small,  peacefcd  settlements  of 
planters  and  small  trading  stations  expanding  into  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  political  rights  and  social  independence  of  great  self- 
sustaining  communities.  This  description  of  the  growth  of  the 
Colonies  presents  one  of  the  most  fascinating  portions  of  the 
subject  treated  to-night.  We  have  a  vast  Empire  before  ns,  and 
it  is  most  important  to  judge  of  the  attitude  assumed  towards 
it  by  the  Government  and  people  of  this  country.  The  connection 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country — the  visible  bond  of 
union — ^is  at  present  in  the  Colonial  Department  Suggestions 
have  been  made  for  the  extension  of  this  office.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Colonial  Minister  of  Great  Britain — having  in  view  all  Che 
great  interests  of  the  English-speaking  race  who  own  allegiance  to 
the  Queen  beyond  the  seas-— occupies  and  must  occupy  day  by  day 
a  grander  and  more  important  position  than  any  other  Minister. 
It  is  a  position  calculated  to  stir  the  most  apathetic  mind  and  to 
quicken  the  slowest  pulse,  but  as  at  present  worked  or  exercised 
there  are  one  or  two  defects  which  may  be  noticed.  I  quite  agree  it 
is  for  the  good  of  the  Colonies  to  come  into  contact  witti  the  broad 
current  of  English  public  opinion  at  home,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Minister,  by  the  necessities  of  his  position,  is  often  obliged  to 
apply  to  the  Colonies  doctrines  and  theories  which  may  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Government  of  which  he  forms  a  part — doctrines 
which,  however,  may  be  repudiated  by  half  the  English  nation — 
doctrines  which  may  be  adapted  occasionally  to  the  course  of 
English  legislation,  but  which  are  thoroughly  unsuited  to  the 
special  needs  and  requirements  of  the  Colonies.  Thus  a  certain 
discordance  of  feeling  is  produced  ;  the  Colonies  are  kept  in  a  state 
of  irritation  which  sometimes  broadens  into  discontent.  While 
this  state  of  things  lasts  there  cannot  be  that  perfect  accord  and 
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solidarity  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  which  we 
all  80  much  desire.  The  Australian  representatives  present  might 
illustrate  this  by  the  recent  New  Ouinea  controversy.  We  in  the 
West  Indies  are  in  a  helpless  state.  Our  produce  is  much  depre* 
ciated  by  the  foreign  system  of  bounties,  and  we  are  practically 
shut  out  of  the  English  market.  We  therefore  said,  "  Let  us  see  if 
we  cannot  make  an  arrangement  with  the  United  States.  That 
country  is  our  neighbour;  we  derive  a  great  deal  of  our  food 
from  the  States,  and  we  want  to  make  a  special  arrangement  that 
she  shall  give  us  the  benefit  of  her  market  for  our  sugar,  which 
you  have  excluded  from  England."  I  had  the  honour  to  take  an 
onofficial  part  in  a  mission  which  went  to  Washington  in  the  course 
of  last  autumn.  A  convention  was  made  and  sent  home.  The 
United  States  Government  agreed  to  that  convention,  but  the 
English  Government  at  home  thought  it  interfered  with  some  pet 
doctrines  and  theories,  and  ^the  consequence  was  that  this  great 
boon  to  the  West  India  Colonies  was  denied  to  them.  I  quite  agree 
that  the  present  heads  of  the  Colonial  Department  desire  to  help 
the  Colonies.  If  such  were  not  the  case,  the  position,  indeed, 
would  be  intolerable ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Colonial  Minis- 
ter, instead  of  judging  of  the  special  needs  of  the  Colonies, 
and  acting  upon  his  information  of  their  requirements,  is 
compelled  to  act  upon  opinions  and  doctrinaire  theories — 
theories  and  doctrines  in  which  the  Colonies  have  no  interest, 
and  which  in  no  possible  combination  of  circumstances  could 
do  them  the  slightest  good.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  further 
illustration  of  this  matter ;  but  there  is  just  another  point  that 
deserves  consideration,  and  that  is  that  there  should  be  equal 
dealing  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government  towards  all  the 
Colonies,  great  and  small.  One  man  may  steal  a  horse,  but  another 
dare  not  look  over  the  hedge.  In  1854  Canada  made  a  reciprocity 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  That  was  in  force  for  ten  years, 
although  apparentiy  inconsistent  with  the  fovoured-nation  treaties 
of  Great  Britain.  Not  the  slightest  complaint  was  made,  Canada 
being  a  big  country,  and  the  English  Government  were  bound  to 
carry  out  her  wishes.  I  have  told  you  what,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  melancholy  result  of  our  endeavour  to  obtain  a  treaty  on 
similar  lines  for  the  small  Colonies  of  the  West  Indies.  I  say,  let 
us  have  free  and  equal  dealing  with  all  the  Colonies,  great  and 
smalL  Then,  again,  do  not  let  the  English  Government  make 
engagements  with  foreign  Powers  which  bind  the  Colonies  without 
consulting  the  Colonies  themselves.    It  seems  to  me  the  Govern- 
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ment  has  no  moral  or  constitutional  right  to  take  that  eoiirse. 
These  bonnties  by  France  and  Germany  and  Holland  have  practi- 
cally killed  our  prosperity  in  regard  to  the  English  market.  We 
have  tried  and  failed  to  get  into  the  American  market  on  special 
terms.  These  bounties  stab  us  in  the  front,  and  our  Government, 
by  making  these  engagements  with  the  bounty-giving  Powers,  tie 
our  hands  at  our  back,  and  prevent  us  from  taking  the  means  we 
consider  best  as  regards  other  countries.  Another  point  on  which 
I  would  just  touch  is  that  there  ought  to  be  no  distinction — ^no 
invidious  distinction — ^between  an  Englishman  in  one  of  oar  own 
Grown  Colonies  and  an  Englishman  in  any  other  Colony  which 
may  happen  to  have  a  different  system  of  government.  I  say,  with 
all  the  sincerity  and  knowledge  I  possess,  that  an  Englishman  in  a 
Crown  Colony  has  as  much  right  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  to 
look  after  his  own  interests,  and  to  be  trusted  in  his  dealing  with 
native  races,  as  any  other  Englishman  in  any  other  Colony  of  the 
Empire.  Let  us  have  free  and  equal-handed  dealing,  the  frankest 
and-  warmest  sympathy.  Let  things  be  done  which  shall  be 
rendered  necessary  by  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  Colonies. 
Then  that  feeling  of  irritation  will  pass  away ;  there  will  grow  up 
a  feeling  of  contentment  and  confidence,  which  will  be  the  best 
bond  of  union  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country,  and, 
if  possible,  add  to  the  security  and  lustre  of  the  Crown  of  the 
Empress-Queen. 

Captain  J.  C.  B.  Colomb  :  I  share  with  the  two  speakers  who 
have  preceded  me  the  admiration  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
paper  has  been  presented  to  us.  It  is  a  brief  and  picturesque 
account  of  what  impressed  the  writer  during  a  hasty  visit  to 
different  parts  of  the  Empire.  When  Mr.  Vincent  speaks  of  the 
military  arrangements  of  Canada,  he  hardly,  I  think,  has  done  that 
country  justice.  He  seems  to  speak  of  her  military  forces  as  if  they 
existed  only  on  paper.  I  would  merely  remind  you  of  the  Bed 
Biver  expedition  some  years  ago,  against  this  same  Biel,  then 
in  rebellion.  How  proud  we  were  of  our  expedition,  how  we 
rewarded  Wolseley,  and  praised  ourselves  for  crushing  that  rebel. 
This  late  outbreak  of  this  same  Biel  has  been  suppressed,  in  spite 
of  far  greater  physical  difficulties,  and  has  been  put  down  promptly 
by  Canadian  forces  without  any  fuss  or  nonsense.  Biel  gives 
good  proof  that  Canadian  military  forces  do  not  exist  merely  on 
paper.  But  the  real  weak  point  in  the  defensive  organisation  of 
Canada  the  lecturer  has  not  touched  upon.  He  has  not  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  Canada  is  the  fourth  great  carrying  Power  in  the 
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world,  that  on  each  of  her  seaboards  there  is  coal  which  largely 
supplies  neighbouring  ports  —  seaboards  which  command  great 
districts  of  water — and  that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  Canada  has  no 
system  of  naval  defence  whatever.  With  regard  to  coaling  stations, 
I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  that  question.  We  all  know  the 
neglect  with  which  they  have  been  persistently  treated,  and  I  have 
during  the  last  twenty  years  spoken  enough  on  the  subject  without 
enteriog  into  it  now.  It  is,  however,  material  to  remember  that 
there  are  certain  places  where  you  must  be  strong,  and  you  cannot 
be  strong  at  all  places.  And  when  the  lecturer  speaks  with  horror 
and  amazement  of  the  fact  that  the  walls  of  Fort  William  would 
fidl  at  the  discharge  of  modem  artillery,  I  would  remind  you  that 
there  is  nothing  at  all  to  be  frightened  at  in  that — ^no  more  than  at 
the  fact  that  the  castle  at  Edinburgh  or  at  Chester  would  fall  at 
the  discharge  of  modem  artillery.  But  what  is  alarming  is  that 
places  like  Singapore,  King  George's  Sound,  Hong  Kong,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  Simon's  Bay  are  left  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  cruisers. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners,  as  Sir  Henry 
Barkly  would  tell  you.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Government,  who 
stuffed  away  their  report  in  the  pigeon-holes,  and  you  therefore 
cannot  blame  the  Boyal  Commissioners  on  account  of  the  defence- 
less state  of  these  places.  There  is  another  point  on  which  I  would 
touch — that,  namely,  with  reference  to  the  lecturer's  remarks  about 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Australia.  I  think,  if  he  looks 
below  the  surfetce,  he  will  find  considerable  instruction  in  it  We 
evaded  every  effort  and  protest  of  the  colonists  to  maintain  at  their 
own  expense  Imperial  forces,  and  at  last  persuaded  them,  on  the 
ground  that,  come  what  would  and  whatever  the  necessities  of  the 
position  might  be,  we  would  maintain  the  naval  supremacy  that 
would  make  attack  upon  them  impossibla  It  is  a  fact  we  have 
broken  that  agreement,  and  I  say  it  is  a  danger  for  a  country  to 
make  a  distinct  contract  with  her  own  people  and  break  it,  and  to 
leave  them  to  be  injured  in  their  commerce  and  trade.  What  I 
want  to  see  as  a  preliminary  to  Imperial  Federation  is  a  regular 
rooting  out  at  the  Colonial  Office,  the  War  Office,  and  the  Admiralty, 
and  that  men  firom  the  Colonies  should  investigate  the  dark  places 
of  these  departments.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Vincent  on  having  made 
the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age.  He  says — I  took  down  his  words 
— ^that  at  Melbourne  the  great  race  meetings  are  so  managed  that 
they  are  a  true  encouragement  of  ennobling  sport  and  manly  virtue. 
All  I  can  say  is,  if  that  is  the  case  our  children  in  the  Colony  of 
Australia  can  certainly  teach  the  Mother  Country  how  to  suck  eggs. 
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Colonel  Feed.  C.  Dbnison  (Oommandant  of  the  Gftnadian  Voya- 
gears  in  Egypt) :  As  your  Oraoe  has  oalled  upon  me,  I  will  detain 
you  one  or  two  minutes.    As  referring  to  Canada,  I  would  notice  a 
remark  made  by  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  on  the  Canadian   militia. 
Oaptain  Colomb  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  answered  that  already, 
bnt  yon  will  pardon  my  making  a  slight  reference  to  it.      Mr. 
Howard  Vincent  says  that  the  force  is  an  organisation  on  paper. 
I  am  afraid  he  has  confounded  two  forces.    We  have  an  active  and 
JBk  volunteer  militia.     It  is  the  pride  of  every  Canadian  that  we  have 
a  force  of  some  thousands  of  men,  liable  to  be  called  out  by  a  levy 
£n  nuuse,  and  not  officered  by  men  on  paper.    We  have  also  an 
active  militia,  who  are  called  out  when  the  country  requires  their 
services,  and  who  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  served  with 
:great  usefulness.    In  1866,  when  our  borders  were  threatened  by  a 
Fenian  raid,  ten  thousand  troops  were  called  out  at  a  few  hours' 
notice,  and  in  a  few  days  were  in  the  &ce  of  the  enemy.     Again, 
in  1885,  we  find  the  same  thing  happened.    Within  a  few  honrs 
our  men  were  on  the  way  to  the  North- West,  and  within  a  week  or 
ten  days  were  actually  engaged  with  the  enemy.  When  you  consider 
the  distance — over  2,000  miles — and  the  difficulties  of  transport 
and  provision,  I  think  you  can  hardly  say  this  is  an  organisation 
on  paper.    As  to  the  remarks  concerning  the  loyalty  of  the  French 
Canadians,  I  would  humbly  ask  to  endorse  them.  They  are  perfectly 
loyal,  as  all  Canadians  are.    I  also  concur  in  what  was  said  con- 
cerning the  great  use  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway.    If  ever 
there  should  unfortunately  be    trouble  with   our  neighbours   in 
Russia,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  send  troops  over  that  way 
independently  of  the  Suez  Canal    As  I  am  only  recovering  from  a 
severe  illness  I  will  not  say  more  except  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  in  calling  upon  me. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  think  I  ought  to  mention  that  Colonel  George 
Denison,  brother  of  the  last  speaker,  is  serving  with  the  force  in 
the  North-West  of  Canada,  which,  as  he  has  so  well  said,  with 
.great  rapidity,  and  while  the  ground  was  still  covered  with  snow, 
made  such  a  rapid  advance  and  acted  with  such  efficiency  against 
Biel  and  the  rebels. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Labilliere  :  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  British 
Empire  of  to-day  without  reflecting  for  a  moment  upon  the  BrifeiBh 
Empire  of  yesterday,  out  of  which  the  British  Empire  of  to-day 
may  be  said  to  have  sprung  with  such  remarkable  leaps  and  bounds. 
.And,  when  there  passes  before  us  the  grand  panorama  of  progress 
which  is  presented  by  thinking  of  the  British  Empire  of  to-day  and 
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of  yesterday,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  language  in  wbioh  to  express 
admiration  of  the  magnificent  spectacle,  and  I  think  we  can  only 
find  such  language  in  the  great  historical  and  immortal  speech  of 
Eurke,  on  **  Conciliation  with  America/'  in  which,  comparing  the 
less  remarkable  progress  of  the  Colonies  in  his  time,  he  said :  *'  It 
is  good  for  us  to  be  here.  We  stand  where  we  have  an  immense 
Tiew  of  what  is  and  what  is  past.  Let  us,  however,  before  we 
descend  from  this  noble  eminence,  reflect  that  this  growth  of  our 
national  prosperity  has  happened  within  the  short  period  of  the  life 
of  man.  There  are  those  alive  whose  memory  might  touch  the 
two  extremities."  And  some  there  are  amongst  us  at  the  present 
day  whose  memories  can  touch  the  extremities  of  the  most  remark- 
able progress  ever  made  by  the  British  Empire.  Take,  for 
example,  the  highest  personage  in  the  realm — ^Her  Majesty  the 
Queen.  In  what  age  or  country  did  any  Sovereign  ever  witness 
progress  so  remarkable,  so  solid,  so  satisfactory  as  that  which 
during  her  reign  has  been  witnessed  by  the  Queen  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  her  dominions  ?  When  the  Queen  came  to 
the  throne  in  1B87,  what  was  the  position  of  the  Colonies  ?  Was 
any  visionary  then  alive  who  would  have  predicted  that  she  would 
reign  over  such  a  dominion  as  that  which  Canada  now  is,  with  its 
furthest  extremity,  its  Pacific  shores,  just  brought  within  a  fort- 
night's journey  of  this  metropolis  ?  And  where  were  our  principal 
Colonies  at  that  date  ?  The  Colonies  of  Victoria  and  of  South 
Australia  only  consisted  of  two  or  three  tiny  settlements,  only  a 
few  months  old,  planted  on  the  coast  of  Australia.  Queensland 
consisted  of  a  small  settlement  at  Moreton  Bay.  New  Zealand  as 
a  Colony  had  no  existence.  There  is  in  London  at  this  moment — 
I  was  speaking  to  him  only  this  day  week— one  of  the  few  survivors, 
perhaps  the  last,  of  the  first  batch  of  colonists  who  went  to  Port 
Phillip  at  the  same  time  as  John  Batman.  He  did  not  absolutely 
go  over  with  the  expedition  with  Batman,  but  he  went  there 
immediately  afterwards,  and  he  told  me  his  recollection  of  Melbourne 
was  that  it  consisted  of  six  sod  huts,  and  he  saw  a  plough  at  work 
on  that  part  of  the  city  now  covered  with  the  principal  commercial 
buildings.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  is  remarkable 
progress  before  the  Empire  in  the  future,  and  I  think  we  can  pretty 
well  see  the  lines  upon  which  that  progress  is  likely  to  go.  If  the 
greatness  of  the  Empire  is  to  be  preserved,  I  believe  it  must 
be  on  the  lines  indicated  by  Mr.  Howard  Vincent — the  lines  of 
Imperial  Federation.  All  the  events  of  the  day  are  tending  in 
that  direction.    The  mere  mention  of  the  words  Imperial  Federa- 
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tion  shows  what  progress  has  been  made  poHiieally  within  the  last 
few  yearsf-I  might  say  months.  We  are  a  long  way  from 
where  we  were  this  time  last  year.  Mr.  Howard  Vincent 
has  spoken  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League.  The  first  pabhc 
meeting  out  of  which  that  League  originated  took  place  in  this  very 
room  only  on  July  29  last,  and  the  League  itself  was  founded  in  this 
very  room  only  on  November  18,  and  we  see  the  progress  it  has 
made  akeady.  A  most  important  branch  of  that  League  has  just 
been  established  at  Montreal.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  only 
true  policy  upon  which  the  greatness,  security,  and  peace  of  the 
Empire  can  be  maintained  is  the  poUoy  of  Lnperial  Federation. 
It  is  not  merely  on  generous  sentiment,  it  is  not  merely 
upon  patriotic  principles,  that  we  need  base  our  union.  The 
arguments  in  £&YOur  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  are  as  strong  if 
we  look  at  them  from  the  most  selfish  points  of  view.  It  is  our 
common  interest  to  stand  together,  for  every  year  and  every  day 
we  see  what  great  common  interests  we  have  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  If  we  put  our  policy  on  no  higher  grounds  than  those  of 
self-interest,  we  shall  estabUsh  it  most  firmly  as  a  wise  and  prudent 
poUcy.  We  should  proclaim  that  we  are  going  to  stand  together  or 
fall  together ;  we  should  let  foreign  nations  know  this.  I  do  not 
advise  that  we  should  assume  an  attitude  of  defiance,  or  say,  or  dio 
anything  hostile  with  respect  to  them,  but  we  should  say,  "  Hands 
off  us  all,  or  whoever  touches  any  one  of  us  shall  have  all  our  hands 
on  him."  That  may  be  a  cynical  and  selfish  view  to  take,  but  from 
that  view,  the  policy  of  Imperial  Federation  is  wise  and  prudent ; 
and  when  you  come  to  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  patriotic 
sentiment,  as  a  question  of  uniting  men  of  the  same  blood  and 
language.  Imperial  Federation  is  capable  of  being  advocated  on  the 
highest  principles  upon  which  any  question  can  be  commended  to 
the  consideration  of  mankind. 

General  Lowby,  O.B.  :  I  promise  to  detain  you,  my  lord  Duke, 
ladies,  and  gentiemen,  but  the  fewest  minutes  by  my  remarks  on 
the  admirable  survey  we  have  just  had  of  «  The  British  Empire  of 
To-day."  I  only  wish  to  emphasise  what  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  has 
so  weU  said  about  the  importance — ^in  view  of  the  highway  in  course 
of  construction  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama — of  our  speedily 
possessing  a  coahng  station  between  the  Isthmus  and  Australasia.  It 
is,  indeed,  of  the  very  utmost  importance  that  such  a  station  on  the 
Pacific,  with  good  harbour  and  means  of  defence,  and  for  repair  and 
provision  of  diips,  should  at  no  distant  day  be  ours.  Although  the 
lecturer  has  refirained  from  naming  the  group  of  islands  (let  us  hope 
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no  other  oonntry  will  in  the  meantime  do  more  than  name  them), 
most  of  ns  know  well  to  which  he  points,  and  how  suitable  they  are 
from  position  and  in  other  respects,  for  the  needs  of  the  great  trade 
which  will  inevitably  flow  from  the  opening  ont  of  the  route  via 
Central,  and  by  that  now  happily  completed  vid  British  America. 
As  Mr.  Vincent  has  said,  a  route  which  saves  some  thousands  of 
miles  between  England  and  Australia  cannot  fail  to  be  most  largely 
and  increasingly  traversed.  In  view,  then,  of  a  trade  which  must 
grow  and  develop  and  be  protected  in  the  Pacific  as  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  let  us  take  good  heed  betimes  that  we  acquire — where  and 
while  we  rightly  can — such  a  station  as  has  been  indicated,  and 
which,  while  very  valuable  to  the  islands  themselves,  will  be 
invaluable  to  the  commerce  and  navy  of  the  Empire.  And  now, 
touching  Mr.  Howard  Vincent's  remarks  on  Canada  and  her  forces, 
I  do  not  think — as  I  remember  what  he  said— that  there  was  much, 
if  indeed  anything  to  which  to  take  exception.  At  the  same  time  I 
went  most  heartily  with  what  Captain  Colomb  and  Colonel  Denison 
— one  of  a  race  of  soldiers  who  have  done  good  service  for  Queen, 
coimtry,  and  Dominion — said  of  the  merits  of  the  Canadian  troops. 
All  honour  is  due  to  them  for  the  way  in  which  they  met  and  sub- 
dued the  late  rebellion,  and  for  the  ways  in  which  they  have  ever 
been  forward  to  stand  by  <<  the  Old  Country  ;"  but  I  only  understood 
Mr.  Vincent  to  say — as  might  be  said  to  some  extent  of  similar  troops 
nearer  home — they  would  be  better  for  greater  encouragement, 
development,  and  improvement,  and  must  not  be  content  with 
being  stronger  on  paper  and  in  returns  than  in  well- trained 
efficiency.  Of  their  admirable  material,  of  their  aptitude  for 
military  service,  and  of  their  devoted  loyalty  and  courage,  none 
who  have  known  the  Canadian  troops  as  I  have  known  them  can 
ever  doubt. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Wood  :  Before  referring  to  the  paper,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  mention  a  letter  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers 
impugning  Mr.  Howard  Vincent's  rights  to  address  this  meeting.  It 
is,  perhaps,  too  absurd  to  require  serious  refutation ;  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  editor  thought  it  worth  while  to  insert  it,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  call  attention  to  it.  It  states  that  the  writer  of  the  letter 
has  received  an  announcement  that  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  was  to  read 
a  paper  before  the  Colonial  Institute,  and  goes  on  to  say :  "  I  was  sur- 
prised on  reading  in  your  issue  to-day  that  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  said 
in  respect  to  Colonial  matters,  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  the 
acts  of  Mr.  Gladstone  had  given  the  plainest  possible  expression  of 
his  feeling,  that  the  sooner  the  Colonies  were  cut  adrift  the  better." 
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I  do  not  agree  altogether  with  Mr.  Vincent,  because  that  statement 
implies  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  for  more  than  twenty  years  beea 
pursuing  npon  one  subject  a  consistent  policy.  Prima  facie,  there  is 
a  certain  degree  of  improbability  in  the  statement.  Whether  Mr. 
Vincent  was  right  or  wrong,  the  gentleman  who  writes  this  letter 
seems  to  have  been  inexpressibly  shocked.  It  appears  that  he  had 
written  to  the  Secretary  announcing  that  he  was  going  to  speak» 
but  he  no  sooner  read  the  extract  from  the  speech  at  Sheffield  than 
he  tore  up  the  letter,  and  he  says,  **  I  shall  not  be  there."  I  regret 
that  he  is  not  here,  because  I  should  have  looked  at  him  with  some 
curiosity.  He  protests  against  the  Institute  being  turned  into  a 
political  arena.  Well,  it  is  a  rule  of  this  Institute  that  discussions 
of  a  party  political  nature  are  not  to  be  entered  upon,  but  what  the 
gentleman  who  writes  this  letter  would  have  had  the  Council  do 
would  be  to  write  to  Mr.  Vincent  and  tell  him  that,  as  he  had 
made  a  calumnious  imputation  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  read  the  paper.  What  would  that  be  but  converting  our 
platform  into  a  political  arena  ?  To  take  such  a  step  on  account  of 
opinions  expressed  elsewhere  would  be  introducing  politics  into  this 
meeting.  I  do  not  think  that  if  even  the  writer  of  this  letter  had 
been  present  he  would  have  been  so  much  shocked  as  he  anticipated 
With  regard  to  the  paper,  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  has  touched  on  a 
great  number  of  subjects,  but  I  will  confine  myself  chiefly  to  some 
remarks  upon  the  Australasian  Colonies.  Mr.  Vincent  says :  **  In 
every  Colony  we  find  two  Chambers  of  Legislature,  the  Lower 
elected  by  universal  sufi&rage,  subject  to  certain  variations,  and, 
except  in  Victoria,  South  AustraUa,  and  Tasmania,  the  Upper 
House  is  nominated  by  representatives  of  the  Crown."  Now,  one 
of  the  seven  Colonies  of  Australasia — ^namely.  Western  Australia — 
has  no  Upper  House  at  all,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  have  elective  Upper  Houses,  the 
exception  extends  to  one-half  the  number.  Mr.  Vincent  theik 
expresses  an^opinion  against  having  elective  Upper  House&  The 
fact  is,  there  are  a  certain  class  of  people  who  wish  the  Lower  House 
to  be  autocratic  and  to  do  as  it  pleases,  and  it  does  not  matter  to 
them  whether  the  Upper  House  is  nominee  or  representative.  I 
remember  that  during  the  crisis  in  Victoria  arising  out  of  the  action 
of  the  two  ^Houses,  tiie  Spectator  attacked  the  Council  on  various 
grounds.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  that  journal,  pointing  out  that  the 
editor  had  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  objecting  to  the  action  of  the 
Upper  House  because  it  was  a  nominee  Upper  House,  whereas  it 
was  an  elective  Upper  House.    But  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards 
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an  article  appeared  in  the  same  paper  objecting  to  the  same  Upper 
House  on  the  gromid  that  it  was  not  a  nominee  body ;  the  remedy 
for  its  supposed  obstmotion  was  to  change  it  from  an  elective  to  a 
nominee  body,  so  that  **  hit  high,  hit  low,"  yon  cannot  please  some 
people.  As  long  as  the  Upper  House  resists  the  Lower  House  there 
will  be  a  temporary  feeUng  against  it,  but  if  the  Upper  House,  as  in 
our  own  country,  shows  firmness  combined  with  prudence  the 
storm  will  generally  blow  over.  Another  point  is  the  question  of 
the  French  penal  settlement  in  New  Caledonia.  I  have  heard  it 
said,  *'  Why,  after  all,  should  you  be  so  severe  on  the  French  for 
establishing  penal  Colonies,  when  Botany  Bay  and  Van  Dieman's 
Land  were  originally  nothing  more  ?  "  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  a  vast  difiference  between  the  circumstances 
under  which  our  penal  Colonies  were  founded  and  those  under  which 
the  penal  Colony  of  New  Caledonia  was  founded.  When  convicts 
were  sent  to  Botany  Bay  there  was  no  other  civilised  community 
within  thousands  of  miles.  Whether  transportation  was  wise  or 
unwise,  there  was,  at  all  events,  no  civilised  community  to  whonv 
the  presence  of  the  convicts  would  be  obnoxious ;  but  in  Australia 
to-day  we  have  millions  of  people  of  our  own  race,  and  we  have  a 
cesspool  placed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  outpourings  of 
which  must  necessarily  form  a  nuisance  to  the  people  of  Australia. 
Another  point  in  the  paper  is  that  if  favour  were  shown  in  our 
Customs  duties  to  the  Colonies  they  would  probably  show  a  similar-^ 
favour  to  us,  and  put  our  exports  to  the  Colonies  on  a  more  favour- 
able footing.  That  is  a  wide  question,  but  I  would  just  call  attention 
to  the  fftot  that  the  chief  exports  of  the  Australian  Colonies  are  gold, 
tin,  copper,  tallow,  hides,  preserved  meats,  grain,  and  wine,  and  that 
with  only  one  exception  all  these  articles  come  into  Britain  free, 
wine  being  the  exception.  It  is  only,  therefore,  in  that  one  article 
you  can  show  any  favour  to  the  Colonies,  unless,  indeed,  you  revert 
to  the  system  of  imposing  duties  upon  a  vast  variety  of  articles,  and 
put  duties  upon  such  things  as  wool,  for  instance,  in  order  to  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  the  Colonies.  That,  however,  would  be^ 
putting  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  this  country  who  use  English  wool. 
The  English  wool-grower  would  raise  his  price.  The  revenue 
would  get  nothing  out  of  the  wool  grown  in  England,  but  the  price 
of  English  wool  would  be  raised  to  the  consumer.  With  regard  to 
India,  Mr.  Vincent  has  expressed  alarm  concerning  the  attitude  of 
the  native  princes  in  regard  to  British  dominion  in  that  country. 
He  fears  some  attempt  to  throw  off  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown 
and  to  establish  a  native  State.    That  subject  has  been  well  dealt 
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with  by  Professor  Seeley,  who  does  not  think  that  any  snch  thing 
oonld  happen.  He  points  ont  that  India  is  inhabited,  not  by  one 
people,  bnt  a  number  of  peoples,  who  do  not  understand  each  other's 
language,  that  they  are  of  different  religions,  and  that  the  languages 
of  the  people  of  the  north  are  of  an  absolutely  different  type  from 
those  of  the  people  of  the  south,  which  proves  that  the  peoples  of 
the  north  and  south  are  of  entirely  different  races.  To  suppose 
therefore,  that  we  shall  have  a  union  of  the  people  of  India  against 
the  British  dominion  seems  to  me  altogether  chimerical.  One 
native  prince  might  rise,  but  in  order  to  be  successful  he  would  have 
to  induce  his  brother  princes  throughout  the  vast  continent  to  rise 
with  him.  Mr.  Vincent  has  quoted  an  eloquent  sentence  of  a  great 
American  orator  concerning  the  British  drum-beat.  It  was  said  of 
another  great  Colonial  Empire  that  the  sun  never  set  upon  it.  I  do 
not  care  much  for  these  boasts.  An  Empire  may  be  so  large  that 
the  sun  may  never  set  upon  it,  yet  the  Spanish  Colonial  Empire 
was  very  much  misgoverned,  and  so  far  from  being  a  benefit  to  the 
Mother  Country,  was,  in  the  long  run,  a  curse.  I  do  not  undervalue 
the  British  army  and  navy.  I  fully  admit  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining them  in  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  Bnt  to  speak  of  the 
British  Empire  as  one  which  is  continuidly  resounding  with  the 
beat  of  the  drum  conveys  a  false  notion  of  it.  I  think  a  vast  indus- 
trial Empire  far  greater  than  any  military  Empire,  and  when  I 
remember  the  countries  which  owe  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown, 
scattered  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  dwell  with  greater  pride 
on  the  thought  that  at  no  period  of  the  year  in  some  portion  of  the 
Empire  is  not  the  seed  being  sown,  or  the  harvest  being  gathered, 
and  that  in  no  portion  of  the  vast  Empire  is  there  a  port  which 
does  not  see  a  British  vessel  either  landing  British  manufactures  or 
exporting  Colonial  produce. 

Captain  Bbdfosd  Pdc,  B.N. :  As  regards  Mr.  Howard  Vincent's 
remarks  on  Canada  I  can  thoroughly  confirm  them,  and  as  to  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  I  think  him  one  of  the  first  statesmen  in  the  world 
at  the  present  time.  I  join  issue  with  the  lecturer  concerning  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  completion  of  which,  I  think,  is  as  far  ofiT  as 
the  Millennium.  There  are  many  admirable  points  in  the  paper,  on 
which  I  can  only  just  touch.  As  to  the  Colonies,  they  are  admittedly 
of  the  first  importance  to  this  country,  and  why  the  colonists — the 
crime  de  lacreme  of  old  England — should,  after  their  past  experience 
of  our  policy,  have  anything  to  do  with  their  Old  Mother  is  more 
than  I  can  understand.  When  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  has  had  the 
experience  of  political  life  that  I  have  had,  he  will  know  what 
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heart-braakiag  work  ii  is  to  briag  this  country  to  anything  like  a 
real  sense  of  its  true  interests. 

The  Ghaibman  (His  Grace  the  Dake  of  Manchester,  KP.) :  Before 
we  express  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Howard  Yinoent,  I  would  like  in  a 
few  words  to  touch  on  one  or  two  points  in  his  admirable  paper. 
One  is  in  reference  to  Imperial  Federation.     Though  he  did  not 
enter  into  details,  the  tendency  of  what  he  said  rather  led  me  to 
suppose  that  his  idea  would  be  that  there  should  be  representatives 
of  the  Colonies  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.    Of  course,  I 
do  not  wish  to  enter  into  argument  on  that  point ;  I  only  wish  to 
protest  against  the  adoption  of  that  as  the  only,  or  as  the  best, 
system  of  Imperial  Federation.    I  think  the  Colonies  might  have 
much  greater  power  if  their  representatives  formed  part  of  some 
assembly  of  smaller  numbers  than  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    One  other  point  is  with  regard  to  Queensland. 
Mr.  Vincent  referred  to  the  fact  of  Queensland  being  not  adapted 
for  white  labour.    He  was  then,  no  doubt,  thinking  of  the  northern 
portion  of  Queensland — the  sugar  districts — where  that  is  the  case ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  aware  that  the  southern  portion  of 
Queensland,  especially  the  inland  portion  west  of  the  coast  range, 
is  perfectly  well  adapted  for  white  labour.    It  is  a  fact  that  the 
northern  country  cannot  go  on  without  coloured  labour,  and  the 
great  mistake  made  by  the  present  Government  (a  Government 
brought  into  power  by  the  votes  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  white 
working  men — ^English  and  German)  is  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  employment  of  coloured  labour  in  Northern  Queensland, 
which  has  led  to  the  departure  from  that  part  of  almost  all  the  white 
labour.    They  cannot  be  employed  without  coloured  labour  to  do 
for  them  the  outdoor  work  under  the  sun.    For  every  three  coloured 
men  a  white  man  is  employed  some  way  or  other.    When  I  passed 
Mackay  the  mayor  told  me  that  the  white  population  were  leaving 
at  the  rate  of  100  a  week  for  want  of  employment.    In  conclusion, 
I  would  say  that  I  have  nothing  but  admiration  to  express  of  the 
patriotic  tone  and  of  the  good  arrangement  and  eloquent  wording 
of  the  paper  which  Mr.  Vincent  has  read.    I  congratulate  him  on 
the  voyage  he  has  made,  and  the  use  he  has  made  of  it,  and  our 
thanks  are  due  to  him  for  describing  it  to  us  to-night. 

Mr.  HowABD  VnfOBNT  :  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  late  period  of 
the  evening  that  I  should  detain  you  with  any  lengthened  remarks, 
especially  as  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  address 
you  under  circumstances  of  some  physical  difficulty ;  but  I  cannot 
let  the  occasion  pass  without  thanking  your  Grace  and  the  gentle- 
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men  present  for  the  kind  terms  you  have  used  as  regards  the  paper 
I  have  read.    I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  anything  said  in  the 
paper  could  give  offence  to  any  person  throughout  the  British 
Empire.     With  regard  to  the  observations  which  fell  from  Mr. 
Ohlson,  I  would  earnestly  entreat  him  to  put  aside  any  belief  that 
I  intentionally  neglected  mention  of  the  West  Indies  in  any  system 
of  Imperial  Federation.    On  the  contrary,  I  agree  with  him  that 
any  system  of  Imperial  Federation  must  embrace  all  the  Colonies 
and  possessions  of  the  Grown.      With  regard  to  what  Captain 
Golomb  and  Colonel  Denison  said  concerning  my  observations  on 
the  Canadian  military  system,  I  beg  to  call  attention  io  the  exact 
words  I  used.     After  referring  to  the  Indian  rising,  which  had  been 
almost  entirely  suppressed,  I  said :  "  The  warning  will  not  be 
lost  on  Canadian  politicians,  that  a  military  organisation  most 
exist  otherwise  than  upon  paper  and  in  theory,  if  it  is  ever  to  be 
other  than  a  costly  plaything."    I  did  not  mean  to  imply  by  it  thai 
there  was  any  very  great  deficiency  in  the  military  defence  d 
Canada,  but  I  referred  rather  to  the  future,  and,  if  my  observftti'oo» 
are  read  with  the  context,  I  think  the  general^drift  of  them  will  be 
seen  by  careful  observers.     With  regard  to  the  observations  of 
Captain  Bedford  Pim,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  thank  him  for 
the  kind  remarks  he  has  made,  and  I  congratulate  him  on  his  escape 
from  the  pestilence  of  yellow  fever.     It  only  remains  for  me  to 
thank  you  for  your  presence  this  evening,  for  the  attention  ^tb 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  listen  to  me,  and  for  the  leniency 
with  which  you  have  treated  my  remarks  on  my  journey  tbroagb 
the  British  Empire. 
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THESCONYERSAZIONE. 

The  Twelfth  Aunnal  Conversazione  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute 
was  held  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  Thursday  evening, 
June  25,  and  was  attended  by  2,500  persons. 

In  the  absence  of  His  Graoe  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  E.P.,  the 
guests  were  received'by  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.,  and  Sir 
Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  following 
members  of  the  Council : — Sir  Henry  Barkly,  O.C.M.O.,  E.C.B. ; 
Sir  Charles  Clifford,  General  Sir  H.  C.  B.  Daubeney,  G.C.B. ;  H.  W. 
Freeland,  Esq.,  Arthur  Hodgson,  Esq.,  C.M.G. ;  Henry  J.  Jourdain, 
Esq.,  F.  P.  Labilliere,  Esq.,  General  Sir  J.  Henry  Lefroy,  K.C.M.G., 
GB. ;  Lieut-General  B.  W.  Lowry,  C.B. ;  Sir  Charles  Mills, 
E.C.M.G. ;  Gisbome  Molineux,  Esq.,  Jacob  Montefiore,  Esq.,  John 
Bae,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.RS. ;  Alexander  Bivington,  Esq.,  Sir  William 
Sargeaunt,  E.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart.,  J.  Duncan 
Thomson,  Esq.,  J.  Dennistoun  Wood,  Esq.,  James  A.  Youl,  Esq., 
C.M.G.,  and  Frederick  Young, Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary. 

The  band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Dan  Godfrey,  and  that  of  the  Boyal  Marine  Light  Infantry,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Eappey,  played  selections  of  music  during  the 
evening. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  those  present: — 


Abbotfc,  Hit.  Henry  (India) 

Abbot.  MisB 

Aoland,  Kr.  J.  D. 

Adams,  Kr.  Oole  A. 

Adams,  Kr.  Harry 

A'DMae,Kr.  Bajlej 

ADeane,  Mr.  andifra.  John 

A'Daane,  KisB  Mabel 

ADeane,  Miss  Sibrl 

Aikman,  Kre.  G.  0. 

Alexander,  Mr.  James 

Alger,  Kr.  and  Mrs.  John  (New  South 

^Wales) 

Alger,  Miss  (New  South  Wales) 

Alger,  Min  Mabel  C^ew  Soath  Wales) 

Allbrook,  Kr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K. 

AUport,  Mr.  W.  M. 

AlUnis  Mr.  William  J. 

Anderson,  Mr.  Edward  B. 

Anderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 

Anderson,  Miss 

Angas,  Mx.  and  Mrs.  A.  Forbes 

AngeU,  Mr.  Thomas  W. 

Angenlein,  Mrs. 

Annaiid,  Dr. 


Antrobns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  L. 

Arathoon,  Mr.  A. 

Arber,  Mr.  andMrs.  George 

Archibald,  Mrs. 

Arden,Dr. 

Armit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 

Armit,  Miss 

Armjtage,  Mr.  C.  F. 

Armytage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 

Armytsge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  F. 

Arnold,  Mr.    and  Mrs.  (New  South 

Wales) 
Arnold,  Mr.  Percy 
AshbniT,  Mr.  James 
Ashby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Ashlin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spenoer 
Asblin,  Miss 

Artie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Astle^  Miss 
Atherton,   Dr.    and   Mrs.    Ebeneaer 

(N^ew  South  Wales) 
Atherton,  Miss  (New  South  Wales) 
Atherton,  Miss 
Atkinson,  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Atkinson,  Miss 
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Atkinson,  Krs. 

Attwell,  Mr.  Ghas.  H.  (Qape  Colony) 

AttweU,  Miss 

Attwell,  mas  Edith 

Andin,  Ifr. 

Aiutin,  Mr.  F. 

Avflryi  ICr.  J* 

Badkhouse,  Mrs. 

Badham,  Mies 

Bailward,  Mr.  A.  W.      "^ 

Bain,  Mr.  George 

BainoB,  Mr.  F.  £.,  G.B.,  and  Mrs. 

Baker,  Mr.  F.  W.  J. 

Baker,  Mr.  John  R. 

Baker,  Mrs.  (Soath  Anatraliii) 

Balfour,  Mrs.  R.  B. 

Balfour,  Mrs. 

Balfour,  Surgeon-Gtoeral  E.  Q. 

Barber,  Mrs.  and  Miss 

Barolaj,  Sir  David  and  La^ 

Barklv,  Sir  Henrjr,  G.C.M.G.,K.O.B., 

Ladj,  and  Miss 
Bamett^    Mr.   E.    A.    (Gold    Coast 

Colony) 
Bamett,  Mr.  E.  (Queensland) 
Bamett,  the  Misses  (3),  (Queensland) 
Bamett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Bamett,  Major 
Barringer,  Mr. 
Barrow,  Mr.  W.  F.,  and  Miss 
Barry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Bassano,     Mr.     Clement    and   Miss 

Camilla 
Batchellor,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baxter,  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Bayley,  Mr.  and  "Mn.  Edrio 
Bayley,  Miss  J. 
Bayley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Bayly,  Miss 

Baynes,  Dr.  G.  A.  and  Miss 
Baynes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  (An- 
tigua) 
Beal,  Miss  GrifBn 
Beaumont,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Beaumont,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Bean,  Mr.  G.  T. 

Beaney,  Hon.  J.  G.,  M.L.C.  (Vic.) 
Beattie.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  B.  (British 

Honduras) 
Book,   Mr.    and   Mrs.    John    (South 

Australia) 
Beokett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  (Trans- 

▼aal)  • 

Beckles,   the  Rt.  Rer.  Bishop   and 

Mrs. 
Bedward,  Mrs. 

BedwWl,  Staff-Com.  E.  P.,  R.N. 
Beedung,  Miss 
Beetham,  Mr. 


Beeton,  Mr.  H.  C.  fAgent-Gtaend  for 

British  Columbia) 
Beloher,  the  Rev.  Brymer  and  Mra. 
Bell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
BeU,  Mr.  D.  W. 

BeD,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Mackeiudo 
Bell,  Mr.  John  and  Miss 
Bell,  Mr.  Joshua  T. 
Bell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
BeU,  Mr.  W.  H.  D. 
Bell,  Major  W.  Morriaon 
Bell,  Miss 
Benjamin,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ijawze&ce^ 

and  Miss 
Benjamin,  Mr.  Louis  A.,  and  Hios 
Bennett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  (Kew 

South  Wales) 
Bennett,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  and  Miss  (Vic- 
toria) 
BenneU,    Mr.    S.  (H.    (Gold    Coast 

Ooloi^) 
Beningfiield,  Mr.  Fred.  (Natal) 
Beningfield,  Mr.  H.  (Natal) 
Beningfield,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    8.    F. 

(Natal) 
Berkeley,  Capt.  J.  H.  H.,  and  Hiss 

(St.  Kitt's)  IV 

Bethell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Bew,  Mr.  William 
Biden,  Mr.   and  Mrs.  A.    G-.  (Gape 

Colony) 
Bigelow,  Miss 
Binnie,  Miss 
Binnie,  Miss  (Sydney) 
Bird,  Mr.  Clsienoe 
Birkin,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Blackwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H*. 

(Victoria) 
Blakiston,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Blenoowe,  Miss 
BUgh,  Miss  Alice 
Bligh,  Miss  Edith 
Bloxam,  Mr.  (George,  and  Miss 
Blunt,  Mr.  Graham 
Blunt,  Mrs. 
Blyth,  Sir  Arthur,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent 

General  for  South  Australia) 
Blyth,  Lady,  and  Miss 
Blyth,  Mr.  Georve 
Boden,  Mr.  and  mn.  J.  G. 
Bodley,  Mr.  E.  J.  D. 
Bohm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William,    and 

Miss  Emmie 
Boldin^r,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  and  Miss 
Bolte,  IVaulein  Fanny 
Bonney,  Mr.  Frederick 
Bonwick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Booth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
Borman,  Mrs. 
Borrow,  Rev.  H.  H.,  Mrs.,  and  Hias 
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BoqIIoii,  Mr.  Hkrnld  E.,  and  Uin 

BoD^  Hr.  F«ter  (New  ZeaUrjl) 

BouziM,  Mr.  Stephcm 

Bawtn,  the  Wirain  (t),  (HoDg  Kong) 

Boir«n,    Ur.    uid  jbi.   l^iomaa  H. 

(South  AiutnUa) 
Boirler,  Hr.  H.  A. 
Bo]rd,Ur. 
Bndfoid,  Hr.  and  Hr«.  Fnouia  B. 

(StriiUSMUnMnls) 
Bttiiord,  mm  and  Hiss  U>bel 
Bt^bj,  Hr.  and  Un.  A.  H. 
Bnidlej,  Hr.  Conieliiu 
BmnitoD,  Hr.  and  Hn.  John 
Brunvall,  Hr.  J.,  ud  Him 
Brett,  Hr.  Reginald  (eionth  AnilnUa) 
Brid^,  HiM 
Bridges,  Hi.  HnlMrt  W. 
BridgM,  Oaptaln  mI  Hn.  W.  Ft. 
Brign  Mn.  ThomM 
Brifht,  Hr.  OhuUi  £.,  aU.O.,  and 

t£e  Hon.  Hn. 
Biii^t,  Hr.  Swnel 
Brino,  Oartain,  E.N. 
Briitaire,  JCr.  H.  J. 
Broad,  Mr.  aad  Urt.  CharlM  H. 
BraadmMd,  Hr.  and  Hrs. 
Brodribb,  Hr.  aad  Hn.  Emilc  Z. 

(Viotoiia) 
BkwIm,  Hiai  Edith 
Braoka,  Hr.  and  Hrs.  Henir 
Btooka,  Hr.  and  Hn  Habot 
Biooka,  Hr.  H.  W. 
Brown,  Dr.  A.  H.,  and  Wm Ulniiie 
Brown,  Hr.  and  Hr*.  CbariM  (dapa 

Ooloav) 
Brown,  Hr.  H.  A. 
Brawn,  Hr.  and  Hit.  Thomaa 
Browne,  Hi.  A. ,  aad  Hiaa 
Browno,Hr.  aadHn.HanijDon^tr 
Browne,  Hr.  Henrr  Doaghtr,  iaa. 
Browne,  HIM 
Browning,  Hr.  and  JCn.  8.  B.  (New 

Binoe,  Hr.  and  Hrs.  George 

Bmoe,  Hr.  and  Hn.    JamM  (Cape 

Gotonj) 
Bmoa,  Hn.  mUlam 
Braoa,  UIm 
Brake,  Hra. 
Br,oe,Hn.W.  0. 
Bnohan,  Hr.  and  Hra.  J.  3. 
Baohaoao,  Hon.  Hr.  Joatioe  E.  J., 

and  Hra.  [Caps  Oolonj) 
BacUand,  HiM 

Bookler,  Hr.O.  DogaU,  andHiM 
BooUer,  Hr.Oeorve  A.  (New  Zealand) 
Bnokler,  Hi*.  W.  T.   H.   and  Hii* 

(New  Zealand) 


BnoUer,  HiM  F.  (New  Zealand) 
Boffle,  Mr.  and  Uro.  Hiohael  (Biiliah 

Ooiana) 
BuKle,  Tib.  A.  P. 
BiiU,Hr.H.,  andHiu 
Biudett,Hr.  CandUiu 
Bnraeae,  Hr.  and  Hn.  E.  J. 
Bnriie,    Hr.  and  Hn.  B.  Conatanline 

(Jamaioa) 
Bmn,  Hr.  Uathew  J. 
JBanuid«,    Sir  Brnoe    L.   and  Ladr 

(Ceybn) 
Borwood,  Dr.,  aad  Mn.  J.  W. 
Bnrwood,  Hue 

Borwood,  HiM  Bora  andHiiB  Lanra 
Buxton,    Sir  T.   Fowell,   Bart.,   and 

L«d7  Viotoiia 
Byrne,  Hr.  and  Hrs.  Edwin 
Bythell,  Hr.  and  Un.  J.  K. 

CadeU,  Ur.  and  Hn.  Thouaa 
Cild^HiH 
CalTert,  Ur.  H.  H. 
CUTCTt.  Ur.  L. 
Cameron,  Hr.  and  Hn. 

r>JI..!-..7l.'MiM 

r^>»jj.),.,li.A[r.andUn.  Allan  (Viotoria) 

Ciin^itbeil,  Dr.  and  Mn. 

■-■un,  1,1x11,  <IiM 

(-■^luipbf  11,  MlM  F. 

Vampbell.     Hr.    and    Hn.    Einlar 

Campbell,  Mr.  JamM 
Campbell,  Ur.  and  ISn.  R. 
Campbell,    Ur.     and    Hr*.    'mUiam 

(Viotoria) 
Campbell,  Hii*  Winefred 


CaiKiU,  1 
Carljon, 


_  .,  Ur.  and  Hn.  W.  Tl . 
Carljon,  Hr.  E.  P.  O, 
Carlyoa,  Hr.  O.  R.  G. 
Cairinrton,    the  Right    Hon.  Lord, 

O.C.U.a.,andI^r 
OarMm,  Hr.  and  Hi*.  Edward  J. 
Carter,  Mr.  Aithoi  U. 
Carter,  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Henrr 
Garter,  Ur.  Horaoa  P. 
Carter,  HiM 
Oasaella,  Ur.  C. 
OaaaalU,  Hr.  and  Hi*.  L. 
Ca*»<l8,Hiee 

CaMell,  Rer.  H.  T.  a  (Britiih  Oulana) 
Catteimole,  Ulu 
Cayfoid,  Mr.  £. 

ChaUia,  Hr.  and  Ur*.  Ohatlea  £. 
Challig,  Captain  U.J.,  R.N. 
Chainben,   Lteut.-Ookmel  and   Uia. 

Arthor  W. 
Chambera,  ISn.  0.  E. 
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ChamberPi  Sir  G«orge  and  Kin  Gkm- 

Btaaoe 
Oliamben,  Kr.  and  3£r8.  Qeorge  (New 

Zealand) 
Chapman,  Mrs.  Geoige 
Chapman,  Mrs.  R.  T. 
Chapman,  •  Mus  Lanra 
Chappie,  Mr.  A. 
ChappelL  Mr.  John 
Charles,  Mr. 

Charles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Charles,  Miss  Alice 
Chanibin,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Cheadle,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Cheesman,    Mr.  R.  S.    (M.L.C.   St 

Vincent)  and  Mrs. 
Chetham- Strode,      Mr.     and     Mrs. 

Alfred  (New  Zealand) 
Cheiham-Strode,  Miss  Emily 
Cherertoo,  Miss 
Chiappini,  Dr.  P.  and  Mrs. 
Chionester,  Miss 
Chippendale,  Mr.  A.  W, 
Chipman,    Mr.    and     Mrs.    C.    C. 

(Canada) 
Chohneley,  Dr.  W.,  F.B.C.P. 
Christian,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Christian,  Miss 
Christie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Cluisty,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Fell 
ChristF,  the  Misses 
Chiunley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Churchill,  Bey.  and  Mrs.  C. 
Clark,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bouyerie 
dark,  Mrs.  Uesse 
Clark,  Bey.  Charles 
Clark,  Mr.  Henry 
Clarke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyde 
Clarke,  Mr.  Lewis 
Clarkson,  Mr.  Dayid 
ClarksoD,  Mr.  J.  Stewart 
Clarkson,  Mr. 
Qerke,  Miss 

Cheyalier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N. 
Clifford,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Ccates,  Miss 
Cockle,  Miss  J. 
Cohen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cohen,  Mrs.  Morris 
Cohen,  the  Misses 
Cohn,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cohn,  Mr.  H. 
Cole,  Mr.  and  Mr.  Charles 
Cole,  Miss 

Colley,  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Collins,  Mr.  Edward  C. 
Collins,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Colmer,  Mr.  Joseph  G.  (Canada) 
ColyiU,  Capt.,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Condie,  Mr.  E.  Bejnolds 


Conger,  Mrs. 

Connell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Connell,  Miss 

Connell,  Miss  N. 

Connell,  Mr.  John  A. 

Conti,  Signer  Tito 

ConyerSfDr. 

Cook,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  D. 

Cook,   Mr.  and    Mrs.  John  (Britiah 
Gxdana) 

Cooke,  Mr.    and   Mrs.    John   (New 
Zealand) 

Cooke,  Mr.  W.  F. 

Cooper,  Mrs. 

Corbett,  Mr.  T.  L.  L.,  and  Mrs. 

Cork,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel 

Cowie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Qeorge  (New 
Zealand) 

Cowlishaw,  Mrs.  W.  P.  (NewZealimd) 

Cox,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  G. 

Craig,  Mr.  A.  T. 

Cramm,  Baron 

Crighton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 

Crighton,  Miss  Charlotte 

Crombie,  Mr.  T. 

Cropper,  Mr.  James,  M.P.,  and  Mr\ 

Cross^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P. 

Crowe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  LeoUiam 

Cruiekshank,    Mrs.  and  Miss  (New 
South  Wales) 

Cruiekshank,  Miss  Jessie  (New  Sonth 
Wales) 

Crum-Ewing,  Mr.  J.  D. 

Crumpton,  Mr.  Ernest 

Cumming,  Mrs.  John 

Gumming,  Miss  and  Miss  M.  C. 

Cundell,  Mr.  Wilfred  Mowbray 

Cunningham,   Mr.  Peter  (New  Zea- 
land) 

Currie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 

Carrie,  Miss  F. 

Currie,  Miss  J. 

Carrie,  Mr.  J.  C.  (South  Australia) 

Carrie,  Mr.  Beginald 

Dagnall,  Miss 

Dalgety,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G. 

Didglish,  Mr.  Bobert 

Daly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  £.  O. 

Dampier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  (British 

Guiana) 
DanieU,  Mr.  A.  H.  S. 
D*Arohy,  Mr.  Louis,  and  Miss 
D'Arohy,  MissBoae 
Daubeney,    General   Sir  H.   C.  B., 

G.C.B. 
Dayenport,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund 
Dayidson,  Dr.  and  Mr«. 
Dayies,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Davis,  Mr.  C.  Peroy 
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Dayii,  Mr.  Ernest 

DaviB,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beginald 

Davis,  Miss 

r«Tif,  Miss  EUa 

BsTis,  Miss  Minnie 

DsTif,  Mr.  and  Mrs.   (New   South 
Wales) 

Dayiaon,  Mr.  and  Mn.  H.  E.  (Vic- 
toria) 

Davson,  Dr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss 

DaTson,    Mrs.     Henry    K.    (British 
Guiana) 

Dawson,  Mr.  John  Duff 

Dealtn%  Mr.  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  W. 

Deas-ThomsoQ,  Miss 

Deering,  Mr.  Samuel 

De  Langenan,  Madame  la  Baxonne 

De  Lissa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 

Del  Mar,  Mr.  Alexander 

Dehnege,  Mr.  Edward  T. 

Denisott,  Miss  C.  and  Miss  E. 

Denison,  Ladj 

De  Pass,  Mr.  E.  A. 

De  Reiohel,  Chevalier 

De  Riod,  Mr.  J.  H. 

De  Robeok,  Mr.  G.  W.  B. 

Desain,  the  Marquess  Oassar,  C.M.G. 
(Malta) 

De    Satg^,    Mr.    and     Mtb.    Henry 
(Queensland) 

De    Satgg,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Oscar 
(Queensland) 

Deverell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B. 

De  Virgin,  Madame 

Dibley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 

Dick,  Mr.  Alfred  G.,  and  Miss 

Dick,  Miss  Minna 

Dick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  G. 

Dicken,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S. 

Dickinson,  Miss 

Dobson,  Mrs.  Henry 

Dobson,  Miss  and  Miss  Georgie 
Dobeon,  Chief  Justice  W.  L.  and  Mrs. 

(Tasmania) 
Dodgson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Olirer 
DomeU,  Mr.  Alfred,  C.M.G.,  and  Mrs. 
Donkin,  Mr.  Henry 
Donne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Donne,  Mr.  Ernest 
Doime,  Mr.  S. 
Donne,  Miss 

Donne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WiUiam 
Donoughmore,  the  Countess  of 
Doorley,  MissC. 
Douglas,  Mr.  ^ueeniland) 
Douglas,  Mr.  Henry  and  Miss 
Douglas,  Mr  Robert  (Queensland)     . 
Douglas,  Miss  (Queensland) 
Douglas,  Miss 
Douglas,  Mr.  Stewart 


Douf lasy  Mr.  Thomas 

Dowie,  Miss 

Dowling,    Mr.     and    Mr«.    Charles 
Cholmeley 

Dowling,  Mr.  W.  W. 

Dowling,  Captain  Laing 

Dowling,  Mr.  Thnrlow 

Dqjle,  Lady 

Drury,  Captain.  R.N. 

Drury,  Mr.  G.  D.,  and  Miss 

Drury,  Mr.  and  l£rs.  Mark  Henry 

Dry,  Xady  fTasmania) 

Du  Croz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A. 

Dufr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  S. 

Dufly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  (Victoria) 

Duncan,  Dr. 

Duncan,  Mrs. 

Duncan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  G.  Bussell 

Duncan,  Mr.  William 

Dunckley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 

Dunckley.  Bey.  William,  M.A.,  and 
Miss 

Buncombe,  Mr.  G.  F. 

Dundas,  Mr.  Maloolm 

DunhiU,  Mrs.  WiUiam 

Dunlop,  Mr.  C.  R  (Ceylon) 

Dunn,  Mr.  John 

Durham,  Mr.  J.  H. 

Dutton,  Mr.  Frank  M.  (South  Aus- 
tralia) 

Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Red.  (South 
Australia) 

Dyke,  Mrs.  and  Miss 

Dyke,  Miss  Elena 

Ecdes,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Eddy,  Miss 

Edwards,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mareden 

Edwards,  Mr. 

Eoerton,  Mr.  Beginald  A. 

Elder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Lang  (South 

Australia) 
Elder,  Mr.  JPrederick,  and  Miss 
Elder,  Mr.  T.  E. 
ElUott,  the  BcT.  F.  W.  T.  and  Mrs. 

(British  Guiana) 
EUiott,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Ellis,  Mr.  Tristram,  and  Miss 
Elton,  Lieut.  Frederick,  B.N. 
ElTy,Mi8s 

Emanuel,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss 
England,  Miss 
Engleheart,  Mr.  C. 
Engleheart,  Mr.  J.  D.  G.,  C.B.,  and 

Enington,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Erskine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Stuart,  and 
Miss 

Erts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  (Bal- 
timore) 
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Erbdoh,  Mr.  and  Kn.  E.  C.  (Vio. 

toria) 
Eves,  Mr.  C.  Washiiigton 
Ewart,  Mr.  John 
Eyston,  Mr.  and 
Eyres,  Mr. 


Fabna,  Mr.  Franob  W.,  and 

Fairbaim,  Mias 

Fairbaim,  Miss  Ethel 

Fairolough.  Mr.  R.  A. 

Fairfax,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bom 

(Sydney) 
Fairfax,  Mr.  George  E.  (Sydney) 
Fairfax,  Mr.  James  O.  (Sydney) 
Fairfield,  Mr.  E.,  CMG. 
Fairhead,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  S. 
FaUon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  (Victoria) 
Fanner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  (New 

Zealand) 
Farmer,  Miss  and  Miss  J.  Edith 
Farmer,    Mr.  and   Mrs.  W.  M.  M. 

(Gape  Golony) 
Farmer,  Miss  Elaine  (Gape  Golony) 
Farmer,  Mias  Enid  (Gape  Golony) 
Farmer,  Mr.  J.  Herbert 
Fawcett,  Miss 
Fawns,  the  Bey.  J.  A. 
Fawsett,  Miss 
Felasen,  Mrs. 

Feldheim,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaao 
Fell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Fellows,  Mrs.  Howard 
Fellows,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Fellows,  Mies 
Fenmngfl,  Dr.  Alan 
Fife,   Mr.     and    Mrs.     Gkorge    B, 

(Queensland) 
Finch-Hatton,  the  Hon.  Harold 
Finlay,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fiiebraoe,  Mr.  B.  T.,  and  Mias 
Firebraoe,  Mr.  Goidell  W. 
Fisher,  Major 
Fitz,  Herr 
Fttzioy,  Golonel 
Fitoh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  A. 
Flatau,  Mr.  Jaoob 
Flemming,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Flint,  Mr.  John  Henry,  and  Miss 
Flux,  Mr.  Alfred  V. 
Flux,  Mr.  William 
Follett»  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gharles  J. 
Forster,  the  Bey.  Gharles  and  Mrs. 
Forster,  Mrs. 

Forster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gooper 
Forster,  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.,  M.P., 

and  Mrs. 
Fosbery,  Major  "W.  T.  E. 
Fox -Young,  Lady  and  Miss 
Foyer,  Mr.  Wallace 


Francis^  Mr.  E.  O. 
Francis,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Franois,  Miss,  and  Miss  Ada 
F^ranklin,    Mr.    Benjamin  A.,    K.D. 

(late  of  Jamaica) 
Franklin,  Ifiss 
Franks,  Miss 
Fraser,  Mr.  Gharles 
Fremantls,  Admiral  the  Hon.  £.  B., 

G.B.,  G.M.G.,  and  Mrs. 
Frew,  MissG. 
Fryer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E. 
Fulton,  Miss 

GaUagher,  Mr.  D.  M.  (Brit.  Gfiiasa) 

Galton,  "Mtb.  Douglas 

Gardiner,  Mr.  T.  E.  P. 

Gardiner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Dent 

Garland,  Mr.  Wodehouse 

Ganiok,    Mr.    James    F.,     G.K.(x. 

(Af^nt-General  for  Queensland) 
Gamok,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Garsia,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gaunt,  Mr.  B.  N. 

Gedye,  Mr.  G.  Townssnd  (N.8.W.) 
Gent,  Miss 
G«thin,Miss 

(Hbberd,  Mr.  James  (Gape  Golony) 
Giblin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Gibbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Gibson,  Mr.  Frsnk,  and  Miss 
Gibflon,  Mr.  and  Mib,  Oayin 
Gie,  Mr.  M.,  jun.  (Gape  Golony) 
Gie,  Miss  Ella  and  Miss  Lixzie  (Cape 

Golony) 
GKlbing,  Mr.  James 
GKldhxkt,  ILr.  and  Mrs.  Jamea 
Gill,  Mr.  James 
Gill,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Gill,  Mr.  Thomas 
Gillespie,  Mr.  Golin  M. 
GiUeepie,  Mr.  William 
Gilmore,  the  Bey.  John  and  Mrs. 
Gillow,  Mr.  B.  G. 
Gillow,  Miss 
Ginsburg,  Madame 
Gisbome,  Mr.  Lionel 
Gisbome,  Mr.  WiUiam,  and  Miss  (New 

Zealand) 
Glanfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Glen,  Miss 

Glen,  Mr.  William  Gnnningham 
Glendining,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Goddard,  the  Bey.  E.  H. 
Gk)dfrey,  Golondl 
Gk>dfrey,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Goldsmid,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Septimus 
Good,  Gaptain  H.  N.  B. 
Goodden,  Mr. 
Goodman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  A. 
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Ooldnev',  Hon.   ICr.   Jmtioe   J.   T. 

(BritiBh  Ghiiaiia) 
Goldnejr,  Hra.  F.  M. 
Ooldtworthf,  Ck>l.  aad  Mn.  WalterT. 
(Gordon,    MajoTi    Mrs.,    and     Miss 

Fletoher 
Gofdoo,  Mr.  Geortre  W. 
Gordon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Gordon,  Mrs.  and  Mifs 
Gore,  Mr.  Alfeed  J. 
Gore,  Ciptain  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  (Sierra 

Leone) 
Gosling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
Googh,  Mr.  E.  H.  and  Miss 
Gra&un,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Graham,  Mr.  Oyril  C,  C.M.G. 
Graham,  Mr.  Joseph  (Gape  Colony) 
Graham.  Mrs. 

Grant,  the  Rer.  F.  and  Mrs. 
Grant,  Mr.  J.  G.,  C.M.G.,  and  Mi^s 

M.  E.  (Barbados) 
Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Grant,  Mr.  Thomas  (India) 
Gray,  Miss 
Gray,  Miss  Alioe 
Gray,  Miss  Ethel 
Gray,  Miss  Frandna 
Gregory,  Mrs.  Frsnds  T.   (Qaeens- 

Und) 
Gregory,      Sir      Charles      Hutton, 

K.C.M.G. 
Green,  Mr.  Morton  and  Miss  (Natal) 
Groenall,  Mis.  Gilbert 
Greene,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  (Mel- 

bonme) 
Greenwood,  Mr.  Allied 
Greig,  Mrs.  E.  ]D. 
Greig,  Miss  M. 
Greswell,  Mr.  W.,  and  Miss   (Cape 

Colony) 
Gribble,  Miss 
Griffith,  Mr.  W.  Downes 
Griffiths,  Mr.  and  Mis.  J.  G. 
Grigsby,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  £. 
Grinuhaw,  Mr.  Stansfield 
Grimwade,  Mr.  E.  Norton  and  Miss 

rMelbonme) 
Grimwade,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  (Mel« 

boome) 
GroTe,  Sir  George  and  Lady. 
Gaillemaid,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Gninness,  Mr.  B.  A. 
Gamer,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Gwyn,  Mrs.  Walter  J.  and  Miss 

Habershon,  Mr.W.  G. 

Haggerston,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  and  Miss 

Haggerston,  Mr. 

Hemes,  Captain  and  Mrs. 

Haines,  Dr.  and  Mis. 


Hair,  Miss  Jessie 

Hall,  Sir  John,  K.O.M.G.,  and  Lady 

(New  Zealand) 
Hall,  Mr.  J.  D.,  and  Mies  Mary 
Hall,  Dr.Lees 
Hall,  Mr.  Wilfred 
Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Haly,  Mr.  J.  Standiah 
Haly,  Miss  ^^'oy 
Hemming,  Mr*  W^.  A.  B. 
Hamilton,  Miss 
Hamilton,  MissLilla 
Hamilton,  Miss  M. 
Hammans,  Captain 
Hammond,  Major 
Hanbory,  the  Key.  W.  F.  J.,    and 

Mrs.  (Cape  Colony) 
Hanoock,  Mn.  and  Miss 
Hannam,  Mr.  Geoige 
Hanson,  Lady  and  Miss 
Hsnson,  Miss  Edith  and  Miss  Ella 
Harbin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harooort,  Mis. 
Harding,  Mr.  Harold 
Hazdy,  Mis.  J.  A.  Tasmania) 
Hardy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  N. 
HarVriflSft,  Miss 
Harley,   Colonel    Sir    Bobert    W., 

K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Lady,  and  Miss 
Hannsworth,  Mr.  Alfred 
Harnett,  Colonel 
Harney,  Mr.  T.  B.  A. 
Harper,  Dr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Frank 
Hanis,  Captain  and  Mrs.  D.  (Cape 

Colony) 
Harris,  Mr.  E. 
Hanis,  Mr.  Frank 
Harris^    Mr.    and  IdLrs.    George   D. 

(Babamas) 
Harris,  Mr.  Sidney 
Harris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolf 
Harrold,  Mr.  Leonard  F.,  and  Miss 
Harrold,  Miss  H. 
Harrow,  Mr.  Edwin 
Hinr,  Miss  Charlotte 
Hartley,  Surgeon-Major  E.  B.,  V.C, 

and  Mrs.  Hartley  (Cape  Colony) 
Hartley,  Mr.  Hngh 
Harvey,  Mr. 
Harvey,  Mias 

Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Morgan 
Harwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Hateher,  Mrs. 
Hawtayne,    Mrs.     G.     H.     (Britisb 

Goiana) 
Hawtayne,      Mr.,      jon.       (British 

Gniana) 
Hay,  Mrs.  BeU 
Hay,  Mr.  H.  W. 
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Hay,  Mr.  William  (Oaoe  Colony) 

Haja,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aured 

Hays,  Mn.  Walter 

Hean,  Mr.  David  (New  Zealand) 

Heathfield,  Miss 

Heaton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Henniker 

(New  South  Wales) 
Hemmant,   Mr.    and   Mrs.    William 

(QueeneJand) 
Hemming,  Mr.  A.  W.  L. 
Henderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henderson,  the  Misses  (2) 
Henderson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Henderson,  Com.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Henriques,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Henriqnee,  Mr.  Frederick 
Henry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snowdon 
Henty,  Miss  Eveline 
Herhert,  Sir  Bobert  G.  W.,  K.C.B. 
Herring,  Bev.  A.  Styleman 
Hes8e,Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Higginson,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Hifl,  Rev.  J.  G.  H. 
Hill,  Mr.  Matthew  (Queensland) 
Hill,  Mr.  Sidney  (Cape  Colony) 
HUl, Colonel  Sir  Stephmi  J.^K.C.M.G., 

C.B.,  and  Lady 
Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  (Natal) 
Hingston,  Mr.  F. 
Hingston,  Mrs. 
Hoare,  Captain,  R.N. 
Hobson,  Mrs.  Carey 
Hodgkinson,  Miss 
Hodgson,  Mr.  Arthur,  C.M.G.,  and 

Mrs.  (Queensland) 
Hodgson,      Mr.    "E,    B.,    and  Miss 

(Queensland) 
Hodgson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (New  South 

Wales) 
Hoey,  Mr.  Cashel,  C.M.G.,  and  Mrs. 
Ho&iung,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  (Sydney) 
HoflEnung,  Mr.  S.  B.  (Sydney) 
Hogg,  Miss  Maxwell 
Hogg,  Miss  N. 

Holosworth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Hollands,  Mr. 
Hollins,     Colonel,      Mrs.,    and    the 

Misses  (2) 
Hollway,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Holt,    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  (New 

South  Wales) 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Edward 
Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Hordem,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  and 

Miss 
Hordem,  Mr.  E.  Carr,  Miss,  and  Miss 

E.  R.  (Sydney) 
Hordem,  Mrs.  William  and  Miss  A. 

(Melbourne) 
Horn,  Miss 


Home,  Mr.  John  (Mauritiiia) 

Hoflkins,  Lady 

Houston,  Mr.  Thomaa 

Howard,  Mr.  J.  Howard 

Hoyle,  Mr.  G.  H. 

Huddart,  Mr.  James  (Melboazne) 

Hudson,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  G.  3. 

Hughes,  Mr.  Hugh 

Hughes,  Mr.  Jolm 

Hume,  Lieut. -Gen.  H.,    C.B.,    and 

Mrs* 
Humphries,  Rev.  H. 
Hunter,  Mr.  G.  B. 

HuttoD,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chazles  W.  C. 
Hutton,  Miss  C.  M.  and  Mua  Bthel 
Huxham,  Colonel  and  Mxs. 
Hyam,  Mr.  J.  J. 

Innea,  Lady 

lonides,  Mr.  Alex.  C. 

Lrvine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomaa  W. 
(Cape  Colony) 

Irvine,  Miss 

Isaaos,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  (Mel- 
bourne) 

Isaacs,  AOss 

Isaaos,  Miss  (Sydney) 

Jaokson,  Dr.   and  Mrs.   Andrew  C. 

Jackson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thonaas 

Jaoobs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  leaao  (New 
Zealand) 

James,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  (Mel- 
bourne) 

Jameson,  Captain  W. 

Jamieson,  lu.  Hus^ 

Jeaffreson,  Mr.  and  Miss  CordT 

Je&eys,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwaxd  A. 

Job,  Ut,  William 

Johnson,  Mr.  E.  G. 

Johnson,  Mr. 

Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thewlia 

Johnston,  Dr.  and  Misses  (2) 

Johnston,  Mrs.  J. 

Johnston,  Mr.  P.,  and  Miaa 

Johnston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidnej  (New 
Zealand) 

Johnston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Woods 
(New  Zealand) 

Jones,  Mr.  C.  Montagu,  and  Miss 
(British  Guiana) 

Jones,  Mr.  and  "Mis,  Henry 

Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  PembrokB 

Jones,  Miss 

Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy 

Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  OwenF.  (New 
Zealand) 

Jones,  Mr.  Keppel  (Ceylon) 

Jopp,  Mr.  A.  A. 

Jorey,  Mr.  Edward  B.  (Hong  Kong) 
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JoMph,  Kr.  and  Kn.  S.  A.  and  ICm 

Joahnay  itt,  Saol 

July  an,  Sir  Peoroae  O.,  K.C.V.O., 

O.B.,  and  Lady 
Jooidain,  Kr.  and  Mm.  Henry  J. 
Jonrdain,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour. 
Joordain,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Nerill 
Jail,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Montagoe. 

Kaye»  Mn.  Meredith 

Kayle,  Mr.  J.  J.,  J.P. 

Keelan,  Bar.  Joeeph,  Mrs.,  and  Mlaa 

(Britidi  Oniana) 
Keep,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    Charles    J. 

(Sydney) 
Keep^  Mr.  Edmund  (Sydney) 
Keep,  Mr.  John  (Sydney) 
Keep.  Miss 
KeighU^Miw 
Kelaey,  Mr.  Qordon 
Kelsey,  Mr.  StanW  W. 
Kelaey,  Mr.  and  M!n.  Thomas  C. 
KendalU  Mr.  and  Mn.  Franklin  R. 
Kennard,  Mr.  Robert,  and  Miss 
Kennaway,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    Walter 

(NewZe^and) 


Kennedy,  Mr.  D.  G.  (Viotoria) 

Kennedy,  Mrs. 

Keogh,  MX,  and  Mn.  TMmnnd  (Vic- 
toria) 

Keyseiv  Mr.  Arthur 

Kidd,  Mr.  John,  C.M.G.  (Canada) 

King,  Mr.  A.  C. 

King,  Mr.  A.  E. 

King,  Mr.  R.  C. 

King,  Mr.  W.  A. 

King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  (South 
Australia) 

Kirby,  Captain  and  Mn. 

Knevett,  ICr.  J.  8.  K.  de,  and  Mias 
(British  Columbia) 

Kni^t  Mias 

Knoz,  j&.  Adrian 

Knox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W. 

Kdapore,  H.H.  the  Regent  of 

Kraftmarer,  Mr. 

Krauas,  Mr.  and  Mn.  S. 

LaUniflVB,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P. 

Ladds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M. 

Lai^,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jamea  R.,  and 

Laang,  Mr.  Jamea  Robert,  jun. 
Laing,  Miss  Margaret,  and  Miss  Mary 
Laing,  Mrs.  wnd  Miss 
Lais£iey,  Mr.  R.  (New  Zealand) 
Lamprey,  Dr.  J.  J.  (A.  M.  I>epart- 

ment,  Sienra  Leone) 
L'Amy,  Mr.  Eustace  Ramsay 


Landale,  Mr.  Hunter 

Landale,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Robert  (Vic« 

toria) 
Landale,  Mr.  Walter  (Victoria) 
Lang,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Andrew 
Lang,  Miss  Alice 
Lang,  Miss  and  Mias  D. 
Lang,  Rey.  Robert  and  Mra. 
Lang.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A. 
Langhom,  Mr. 
Langley,  Mn.  Hector 
Lanyon  Mr.  A.,  and  Miss  Elsie 
Lanyon,   Mr.  John  C.  (South  Aua- 

tralia) 
LanTon,  Mr.  Sydney 
Lazoner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Lark,  1^.  and  Mn.  Timothy  (Sydney) 
Larkworthy,  Mr.  F.  B. 
Larkworthy,  Mr.  F. 
Lamaoh,  Mr.  Herbert  D.  and  Miss 
Lamaeh,  Mr.  James  Walker 
Lamaoh,  Mr.  Sydney  L. 
Lasoelles,  Mr.  John  (Victoria) 
Latdhford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  and 

Miss  H.  Maude 
Lang^iland,  Mr.  and  Mn.  James 
Laurie,  Dr.,  Mrs.,  and  MjUs 
Lawe,  Captain  P.  M. 
Lawford,  Dr.  J.  B.,  Miss  E.,  and 

MissF. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Alex.,  Miss  H.  0., 

and  Ifiaa  Emily  Eleanor 
Lawienoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex.  M. 
Lawrie,Mr.  Alexander 
Lefroy,  Mr.  C.  E.  C. 
Ijefroy,     General     Sir     J.     Henry, 

K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  and  Lady 
Leiper,  Mr.  and  Mn.  J.  J. 
Lempiere,  Mias 

Le  ntourel,  Cai»t  and  Mn.  Arthur 
Le  Patourel,  Major 
Le  PatoureL  Captain  F.  8. 
Le  Ronn,  Mona.  and  Madame  Paul 
Lerey,  Mrs.  Montague  and  Miss 
LcTi,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Frederick  and 

Ifiaa  Evelyn 
Lerin,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Nathaniel  (New 

Zealand) 
Lery,  Ifiaa  and  IGss  A. 
Lery,  Mr.  Morden 
Lewis,  Mr.  Edward,  and  Miss 
Lewis,    Mr.    N.    E.,  M.A.,    B.C.L. 

(Taamania) 
Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Owsn 
Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Pitt 
Lewis,  Mr.  Thomaa,  Miss,  and  MIm  J. 

(Tasmania) 
Liddell,Min 
LIghtbody,  Mr.  and  Misa 
Litchfield,  Mr.  Per^ 
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little,  Hr.  J.  Staolejr  and  Hias 

Litae,  Mr.  Mafcthew 

liittle,  Hiss 

littlejobziB,  Mr..  Bl^M  and  Mrs. 

LJoyd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  S. 

Llojd,  Captain  and  Mrs.  £.  Boteler 

liojd,    Mr,    P.    Gfraham   and  Miss 

Sopiiie  (Sydney) 
Uoyd,   Mrs.  Jol^  and   Mies    (New 

South  Wales) 
Uoyd,  Mr.  Nathaniel 

TAnydj  J&rs. 

U<wd«  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biohard   and 

Miss  Ada 
Lloyd,  Mr.  William 
Lookhead,  Mrs.  W.  K.,  and  Miss 
Loder,  Miss 
Loewe,  Mr. 
Loewe,  Mr.  F. 

Longbottom,  Miss  «  ri  irn 

liongden,  Sir  James  B.,  G.C.Jtt.u., 

and  Lady 
Longden,  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  (2) 
Longmnir,  Mr.  C.  N. 
Longstaff,  Dr. 
Loratt,  Mr.  J.  A.  B. 
LoTatt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.^^ 
Low^,     Lientenanl -General    B.W., 

O.B.,  and  Mrs.  •    ,  ^. 

Lowiy,  Mr.  A.  Cole.  B.N.,  and  Miss 
Luoy.Mr.andMrs.F.C.  (Cape  Colony) 
Lt^,  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Lyell,  Captain  F.  H. 
Lynohy  lus. 

Maoan,  Mr.  J.  J.  (Qneendai^) 
MaodonaM.    Mr.   Claude  A.    (New 
South  Wales) 

Haodonald,  Ifo.^ 
Maodonald,  Mr.  Thomas 
Maodonald,  Miss  Annie 

Ifiaefadjen,  Mr.  J.  J. 

Maflfaruuif  Mr.  Aierander 

"y^ff^Mk^  Mr.  B.  A. 

jCaoOaunm,  Mr.  Franois 

Mao«orga.  Ifr.  J«nw     . 

Maekay,  Mr.  A.  Maokenzia 

Mackenzie,  Mr.  Charles  Douglaa 

Maokenaa,  Miss 

MaokeoKia,  IGss  E. 

ll[a^w»«iS    C*det   T.    B.    (H.M.8. 

Wort€9t$r) 
ICaokinnon,  Miss 
ICaoUrdy,  Qenaral 
MaoLano,  Mr.  Henry 
KaoLeay,  Mrs. 
Madura,  Mr. 

Maemillsn,  Dr.  A.,  and  Mias 
MaoNee,  Mr.  and  Miat 


MaoNee,  Miss  Isabella 

Macqueen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

MaoSwiney,  ICrs.  and  Miss 

Maloohn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 

Maloolm,  Mr.  James 

Maloolm,  Miss 

MaOeson,  Mr.  Cecil 

Mammelsdorfl;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 

Manaokji,  The  Setna  £. 

Maoford,  Mr.  William  (Gold  Coaat) 

Manifold,  Mr.  T.  P. 

Manley,  Mr.  William  and  Miss  C. 

Mann,  Mr.  W.  E. 

Manners-Sutton,     Hon.     John    and 

Hon.  Mabel 
Manning,  Mr.  James 
Marohant,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Merchant,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    W.    L. 

(South  Aastralia) 
Marohant,  Miss 
Marcus,  Mr.  John 
Marcus,  Mr.  Lewis 
Mare,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marescaux,  Mx,  and  Mrs.  (Jam^oa) 
Marescaux,  Miss 
Marks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
Marks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lionel 
Maraden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Marsden,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marsh,  Mr.  Henry 
Marshall,  Mr.  E.  liuxmore 
Marshall,  Sir  Jamea  and  Lady 
Marshall,  Miss 
Marshsll,  Mr.  James 
Marshall,  Mrs. 
MarshsU,  Mr.  John 
Martin,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Martin,  Mr.  (Jamaica) 
Matheson,  Mr.  J. 
Matheeon,  Mr.  Bohert 
Matheson,  Misa  and  Miss  A. 
Matterson,  Mr.  William 
Mattereon,  Ifiss 
Matthews,  Mr.  Jamee 
Matthews.  Miss 
Mattle,  Mr.  and  Misa 
Maturin,  Mr.  W.  H.,  O.B.,  and  Mrs. 
Maturin,  Misa 
Maxwell,  Mr.  Prank 
Maxwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pfcdk.  D. 
MaxweU,  Mr.  H. 
Maxwell,  Mr.  W.  E.,  C.M.O. 
Mayne,  Mr.  Edward 
Mayne,  Mr.  £.  Graves 
Mayne,  Mr.  Edward  John 
McAlister,  Mr.  Alexander 
McCarthy,    Mr.   Justin,  M.P.,    and 

Misa 
McClure,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.,  KJP., 

and  Lady 
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McCoy,  Mias 

MoDeimoU,  Mrs.  and 

MoDomiflll,  Mr.  A.W.,  andMiME.  L. 

MoEntee,  Mn. 

MoEnen,  Mr.  D.  P. 

MoFarlane,  Mr.  Walter 

MoGaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joaeph  (Vic- 
toria) 

MoKerrell,  Mr.  B.  M. 

McKinnon,  Snrgpeon-General,  C.B. 

McLea,  Mr.  Kmneth 

MoLea,  MiM 

MoLeaa,  Mr.  T.  M. 

McLeod,  Mr.  Qaorge 

MoLeod,  Mr.  J. 

McLeod,  Mrs.  and  Miaa 

MoMurdo,  Oolonel  Edward 

Meggj,  Mr. 

Meuuirtiliaffen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L, 

Melanaaia,  tne  Bt.  Ber.  the  Bishop  of, 
and  Mrs.  Selwyn 

Melbourne,  Mrs.  and  Miss 

Meredith-Kaye,  Mr. 

Merewether,  1^.  Chailes  and  Misa 

Merewether,  Mr.   and  Mis.  Franoia 

L.  a 

Merrj,  Mr.  William  L. 

Metcalfe,  Mr.  Frank  E.,  and  Miss 
Beatrice 

Metcalfe,  Mrs.  and  Miss 

Mewbum,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Middleooat,  Mr.  George 

Milboome,  Mr.  C.  K. 

MiUer,  Mrs.  A.  M. 

MiDer,  Mr.  and  Mra.  D.  E. 

Miller,  Mr.  and  Miss 

Miller,  Mr.  John  and  Miss  Grace 

Miller,  Bct.  T.  D. 

Millett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthnr 

Mills,  Sir  Charley  K.G.M.G.  (Agent- 
General  for  Caps  of  Good  Hope) 

Mills,  Misi 

Milner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geotgo 

Milner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 

Milner,  Miss 

MitoheU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  (New 
South  Wales) 

Mitchell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 

MitoheU,  Miss 

Mitchener,  Mr.  John 

Mizter,  Mr. 

Moberly,  Mr.  and  Mn. 

Mogg,  A&r,  and  Mrs.  Clifton 

Molesworth,  Viscount  and  Viaoonntees 

Molesworth,  Hon.  Gwen 

Molinenz,  Mr.  Gisbome  and  Miss 

Montagu,  Miss 

Montgomerie,  Mr.  C.  W.  Edmonatono 

MontgODierie,  Mr.  H.  Edmonstone, 
and  Misa 


Montgonerie,  Mr.  Wm.  Edmcnatone 

Montgomerie,  Miss  Marlon  Edmon- 
stone 

Monteflore,  Mr.  Jacob  and  Miss 
Marion 

Moore,  Mr.  A.  H. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Charles 

Moore,  Mrs. 

Moore,  Mr.  W.  F.  and  Miss  EAthleen 

Mord%  Mr.  and  Miss  (Tasmania) 

Morgan,  Mr.  J.  Vaughan  (Canaida) 

Morgan,  Mr.  and  Mrd.  O.  Vaughan 

Morgan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Vaujrhan 

Morgan,  Mr.  W.  Fritohard  (Queens- 
land) 

Morgan,  Miss 

Morumd,  Miss 

Morrison,  Mr.  A. 

Morrison,  Mr.  Joseph  B.,  and  Miis 

Morrison.  Mr.  Pearse 

Morse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 

Mort,  Bey.  H.  W. 

Mort,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 

Mort,  Miss 

Moss,  Mr.  B.  S. 

M07M7,  Colonel  C.  J.,  B.E.,C.M.G., 
and  Mrs. 

Mnir,  Mr.  Bobert  and  Miss 

Muir,  Miss  NeUie 

Mumford,  Mr.  Murrajr 

Murdoch,  Sir  Clinton,  K.O.M.G.,  and 
LadT 

Muriel,  Miss 

Murray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 

Murray,  Mis.  and  Miss 

Murray,  Miss  E. 

Murray,  Miss 

Murray,  Mr.  Charles  Caime 

Murray,  Mr.  Felix  S. 

Murray,  Mr.  Geor^ 

Munay,  Mr.  Ktnno  B. 

Murray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oswald 

Murray,  Colonel  Starel^ 

Murray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M. 

Nathan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  N. 

Nathan,  Mr.  Henry 

Nathan,  Mr.  Iiouis  A. 

Nathan,  Miss 

Nelson,  Mr.  Frederick  (New  Zealand) 

Ness,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Nethersole,  Mr.  William 

Nevill,  Mr.  Walter  P. 

Nicholson,   Sir   Charles,    Barf.,   and 

LadT 
Nicholson,  Mrs. 
Nihill,  Mr.  John  Edward 
NlhiU,  Miss  Mary  P. 
Nihill,  Mr.  and  Mn.  P.  H. 
NihiU, 
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Nimmo,  Hr.  William  (Victoria) 

Nind,  Mr.  P.  H.  (British  Chiiana) 

Niabett,  Mias 

Niyen,  Hr.  George 

NorUi,  Mr.  Hanr  (Gape  Colony) 

Norih,  Mifls  Emily 

Northoote,  Misa 

Nottingham,  Mrs. 

Koyea,  Hr.  A.  Finoh 

Nugent^  Col.  Sir  Oharlea,  K.C.M.a., 

C.B.,  and  Lady 
Kntter,  Hiaa 

O'Callagban,  Hr.  C. 

O* Connor,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Hiaa 

0*CoDnor,  Hiaa  Kate 

O'Halloran,     Hr.    and   Hrs.  J.   C. 

(Bodiigaes) 
O'HaUoran,  Hr.  J.  S. 
Ohlaon,  Hr.  and  Hrs.  J.  L. 
Ohlaon,  Hias 
OkeU,  Hrs. 

Old,  Hr.  and  Hra.  Trenham 
Old,  Misa 

OUver,  Hr.  Ricliard  (New  Zealand) 
Onslow,  Hr.  A.  H. 
Orford,  Hisa 
Ozmiston,  Hr.  Thomas 
Ormiaton,  Hiss  Florence 
Ormiston,  Hiss  Hargaret 
Ormond,  Hr.  A.  W. 
Ormond,      Hon.    Eranois    (HL.C., 

Viotoiia) 
Ormond,  the  Hisses 
Orsmond,  Hiss 
Osborne,  Captain  Frank  (New  South 

Wales) 
Osbome,  Hiss  L. 

Osborne,  Hr.  John  Lee  and  Miss  Mary 
Osborne,  Hr.  J.  S. 
Osbome,  Hr.  P.  Hill   (New   South 

Wales) 
Osbome,  Hiss  J. 
Osmond,  Hr.  William 
Oswald,  Hr.  and  Hrs.  W.  W. 
Otterson,  Hr.  and  Hrs.  J.  S. 
Owen,  Hrs.  and  Hias 
Ozl^,  Hr.  and  Hra.  W.  H. 

Paddon,  Hr.  John  (Cape  Colony) 
Paddon,  Hr.  W.  W.  ((W  Cobny) 
Pagan,  Hiss  Elizabeth  H.  0. 
Pain,  Hra. 
Pallett,  Hiss 

Palmer,  Hr.  andHrs.  J.  (New  Zealand) 
Palmer,  the  Misses  (New  Zealand) 
Palmer,  Hiss 
Parbu^,  Hr.  Charles 
Park,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Connirg- 
ham 


Parry,  Miss 

Pany,  Miss  Ethel 

Parsons,  1^.  and  Mrs. 

Patch,  Hr.  and  Hra.  F. 

Paterson,  Hr.  and  Mra.  John 

Paterson,  Miss 

Paton,  Hr.  James 

Pattenon,  Hr.  and  Hrs.  Mylca 

Patterson,  Mr.  Hyles,  jon. 

Pattinson,  Mr.  Joseph  and  Mias 

Panlin,  Mr.  and  Mi|l 

Payne,  Hr.  and  Mrs.  John 

Paynter,  Mr.  F.  E. 

Peace,  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Jamea 

Peace,  Mr.  Walter 

Peacock,  Mr.  George 

Peacock,  Miss 

Peake,  Mr.  G.  H. 

Pearson  "MTiiMi 

Peddle,  Hr.  J.  Bick,  H.P. 

Pemberton,  Hr.  H.  W. 

Perceval,  Mr.  and  Hrs.  Aagostus  G. 

Perc^,  Mr.  H.  L.  H.,  and  Misa 

Peznn,  Mr.  and  Hrs.  (Tasmania) 

Penin,  Hr.  and  Mra.  B. 

Perring,  Mr.  Charles 

Pezry,  the  Bight  Bev.  Bishop,    and 

Peter,  Hon.  F.,  M.L.C.,  (St.  Luci^) 

and  Hra. 
Peter,  Hiss 

Petherick,  Hr.  E.  A.,  and  Misa 
Petrie,  Captain  and  Hrs. 
Pettifer,  Hr.  E.  C. 

Pharazyn,Mr.  Edward,  and  Misa  EUa 
Pharazyn,  Miss  Mabel 
PhiUips,  Hon.  J.  H.  (H.L.O.,  British 

Honduras)  and  Hiss 
PhilHps,  Hiss  Hilda 
Philpott,  Hr.  J.  G. 
Philpott,  Hiss  J.  H. 
Philpott,  Hr.  Bichazd 
Philpott,  Hr.  W.  B. 
Pike,  Hr.  and  Hra. 
Pile,  Hr.  Sydney 
Pittendreigh,  Mrs. 
Pleasance,  Hr. 
Pleydell,  Hr.  T.  G. 
Plummer,  Hr.  F. 
Plnnmier,  Miss  Agnes- 
Plummer,  Mr.  H.  P.  QBritish  Ghiiaiua) 
Polkinghome,  Mr.  and  Hra. 
Pollen,  Dr.  and   Mra.  Henry  (Kew 

Zealand) 
Poole,  Mr.  and  Mra.  John  B. 
Pope,  Mr.  and  Mra.  W.  Agnew 
P(»teoas,  Mra. 
Porter,  Mr.  Neale  (Antig^na) 
Porter,  Hr.  Tindal  P. 
Potter,  Hr.  and  Hra.  J.  Wilson 
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Poundi,  Mr.  J.  E. 

Power,  Mr.  Bonamy 

Powell,  Ber.  Henry 

Powell,  Mr. 

PoweU,  Mr.  Wilfrid  (H.B.M.'8  Gon- 

Bul,  Nayigator  lelands) 
Praedy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Campbell 
Prankerd,  Mr.  Herbert  P. 
Prankerd,  Mr.  Peter  D. 
Pretoria,  the  Bight  Rer.  the  BUhop 

of,  and  Miss  Bousfield 
Prwrit*,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Prioe,  Profeoeor  Bonamy 
Prioe,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Spenoer 
Prince,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Prince,  MitB 
Pringle,  Mrs. 
Pringle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
Pritohard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Pritohard,  Mr.  Geoifre 
Pagh,  Br.  and  Mrs.  W.  R. 
PorTea,  Mr.  and  Miss  C.  F. 
Purris,  Mr.  Oeorge 

Qain,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George    (Cape 

Colony) 
Qain,  Mr.  Gerald 
Quirk,  Mr.  T.  F. 

Baddiffe,  Sir  Peroeval 
Raddiire,  Miss  Philamina 
Raddiflb,  Mr.  W. 
BadmaU,  Miss 
Radmall,  Mrs.  Henry 
Rae,  Dr.  and  Mr^.  John 
Rae  Miss 

A»<K7,    iwi  tag 

Raffalorioh,  Miss 

Balaton,    Mrs.    Alexander   J.   (New 

Sonth  Wales) 
Ralston,  Mr.  Motman,  andMiaa  (New 

Soath  Wales) 


Bamaar,  Mrs,  and 
Raadau-Lnaher,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raphael,  Mr.  H.  J.  (Cape  Colony) 
Raahleigh,  Ifiaa 
Baahleigh,  Miaa  Jane 
Bathbone,  Mr.  £.  H. 
Reade,  1^.  Joaeph 
Beade,  Mr.  and  Mm.  W.  J. 
Rede,  Mr.  Bobert 
Beid,  Mr.  Alexander. 
Beld,  Mrs.  Dr.  Donglaa 
Beid,  Mr.  and  Mia.  G.  M. 
Beid,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jdin 
Beid,  Mr.  J.  T..  and  Miss 
Benaolty  M.  and  Madame 
Bennie,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Berett,  Captain  Richard 
Bejnard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  F. 
Beynett»  Miaa  and  Miss  M. 


Reynolds,  Colonel  and  Mif  s 
Rhodes,  Mr.  R.  H.  rNew  Zealand) 
Rhodes,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Amy 
Rhodes,   Mr.  R.  Heaton,   and  MUj 

(New  Zealand) 
Richard,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Richardson,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Ricketts,  Miss 
Ridgway,  Mrs.  Gainsfoid 
Ritchie,  Miss 

RiyiogtoD,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
RivingtoD,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Rivington,  Mr.  Reginald 
Roberta,  Sir  Alfred 
Roberta,  Mr.  Isaac 
Roberts,  Mrs. 
Roberts,  Miss 
Roberts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  (New 

South  Wales) 
Robertson,  Mrs.  George 
Robertson,  Misa 
Robertson,  Mr.  James 
Robertson,  Dr.  Milne 
Robertaon,  Mr.  P.  W. 
Robertcon,  Mr.  W.  St.  L. 
Robinaon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aagn&tus  F. 
Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augnstna  O. 
Robinaon,  Mra.  F.  M. 
Robinson,  Mr.  MoireU  R. 
Robioson,  Mr. 

Robjohns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney 
Rocke,  Misa  A.  W. 
Rockwood,  Dr.  W.  Gabriel  (CcyIod) 
Roddick,  Mr.  D.  H. 
Roe,  Mra. 

Roine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Rome,     Mr.     Robert    (New    South 

Wales) 
Rome,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Thomas 
Roaooe,  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  A.  H. 
RosSaMr.  John 
RoesTMr.  O.  C.  D. 
Rosa,  Mias  Isabel 
Round,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Routledire,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bowe,  Misa 
Bowe,  M  ss 
Boyle,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Boyle,  Mr.  T.  C. 
Buaden,  Mr.  G.  W.  (Victoria) 
Boaaell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  (New 

Zealand) 
BuaieU,  Mr.  John 
Buaaell,  Mua 
Butherford,  Mrs. 

Sadler,  Mr«  and  Mra.  Charlea 
Sainabury,    Mr.    Geoiga    E.    (New 
Zealand) 
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Saker,  Miss 

Salter,  Mr.  George  W. 

Salmon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  and  Miss 

Samuel,  Mr.  H.  (Sydney) 

Samuel,  Sir  Saul,  K.C.M.a.  (Agent- 
General  for  New  South  Wales) 

Samuel,  Lady  and  Miss 

Sant,  MEr.  J.,  R.A. 

Sanderson,  Mr.  John 

Sanderson,  Mr.  William 

Sargeannt,  Mr.  A.  St.  G. 

Sargeaunt,  Sir  Wm.  C,  K.C.M.G., 
and  Lady 

Sargent,  Mr.  L. 

Satchell,  Miss 

Saundera,  Mr.  Thomas  D.,  and  Miss 

Scarth,  Mr.  L.  E. 

Soarth,  Miss  K.  J. 

SchlosB,  the  Misses  (2) 

Sohluser,  Mr.  and  Mrd.  Edward 

Schmitz,  Miss  G.  G. 

Sohmedes,  Mr. 

Schofield,  Mr.  G.  W.  Law 

Sclanders,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
(New  Zealand) 

Soholes,  Mr.  Edward 

Soonoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Colquhoun 

Soott,  Mr.  Kobert  and  Miss 

Soott,  Mr.  Waverley,  B.G. 

Soott,  Miss  Corinne 

Scott,  Miss  Marie 

Soott,  Miss  Millicent 

Soott,  Miss  Maud 

Soott,  Mr.  G.  J.  and  Miss 

Soott,  Mrs. 

Sebag,  Mr. 

Sebag,  Mr.  Joseph 

Sedgwick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Stanley 

SelW,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prideanx  and 
Miss 

Selmcs,  Mrs.  W.  K, 

Sells,  Miss 

Semini,  Mr.  Victor 

Senir,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 

Shand,  Sir  G.  Farquhar 

Shand,  Miss  Farquhar 

Sharland,  Mrs.  (Tasmania) 

Sharp,  the  Ber.  John,  M. A. 

Shaw,  Mr.  fiyam 

Shaw,  Mr.  D.  J. 

Shaw,  Miss 

l^iaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 

Sheldon,  Dr.  and  Miss 

Sheldon,  Br.  and  Mrs.  William 
(Sydney) 

Shenton,  Mr.  Edward  (West  rn  Aus- 
tralia) 

Shervington,  Colonel,  M"?.,  anl  the 
Misses  (2) 


Sherwood,  Miss 

"* '    'ber,    Mr.    and   Mrs.   Henzy  F. 

Eith  Australia) 
bauer,  Mr.  fmd  Mrs.  J.  C.  and 

Miss  (Cape  Colony) 
Silver,  Mr.  S.  W. 

Sim,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  and  Miss 
Sinipson,  Commander  and  Mrs.  H.  6. 

(Queensland) 
Simpson,  Mrs. 
Sinauer,  Mr.  S. 
Sinclair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
Sinclair,  Mr.  H.  D. 
Sinclair  Lord 
Sinnett,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Skerrett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Skinner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomaa 
Sldnner,  Miss  Margaret  Maude 
SUde,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  P.,  and  Mis3 
Sladen,  Mr.  D.  B.  W. 
Smith,  Miss  A. 

Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bosworth 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Catterson 
Smith,  Mr.  CecU 

Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ridley 
Smith,  the  Rev.  and  Mis.  Ciementi 
Smith,  Mr.  H.  Craven 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
Smith,  Mrs.  David 
Smith,  Sir  Francis  and  Lady 
Smith,*,  Miss  M.  and  Miss  K.  Ville- 

neuve 
Smith,  Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Miss  Ada 
Smith,  Mr.  R.  N. 
Smith,  Miss  Philip 
Smith,   Mr.    R.     Murr^,     C.M.G., 

Agent- General   for    victoria,    and 

Mrs.  Smith 
Smith,  Mr.  Sherboume  Murray,  Miss 

and  Miss  Mabel 
Smith,  Mr.  William  and  the  Miaees 

(2)  (Canada) 
Smithson,  Mr. 
Smyth,  Miss  E.  D. 
Snowball,  Miss 
Soams,  Mr.  A.  and  Miss 
Somerville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Solomon,  Miss 
Sparkes,  Mif s  Lucy 
Spicer,  Mr.  J.  Kenneth  (Jamaica) 
Spiro,  Mr.  Douglas  G. 
Spratt,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Sproston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ha^h  (BzitUk 

Guiana) 
Sproston,  Mr.  George 
Spry,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Stanistreet,  Miss 
Stanley,  Captain,  Mrs.  anl  Miss 
Staonard,  Miss 
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SftMle,  Mr.  W.  J.  and 
Stein,  Kr.  A.  Taylor  (Gape  Colony) 
Stephene,  l£x,  Clement 
Stephens,  Colonel  W.  F. 
StephenMxn,  Hrs.  MaodonaW 
Steyenaon,  Mr.  Chazlea  C. 
Sterenaon,  Mr.  and  Mn.  L.  C. 
Stevenaon,  Mr.  Walter,  Miae  E.,  and 

MifleG. 
Steyenaon,  Mn. 
Stewart,  Mias  and  Mlas  Mazy 
Stewart,  Mr.  Gkorffo 
Stewart,  Mr.  and  Mra.  R.  M. 
Stoffdale,  Mr. 
Stokee,  Mxa.  Walter 
Stone,  Mr.  andMra.  F.  W. 
Storey,  Miaa 
Strang,  Mr.  and  Mra . 
Strang,  Mr.  W.  and  Miaa 
Stieatfleld,  Mr.  and  Mra.  W. 
Streeter,  Mr.  G.  S. 
StrioUand,  Coont  Bologna  (Malta) 
Strickland,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Q.  R. 
Strickland,  Mr.  Paul 
Stirling,  Sir  Charles  £.  F.,  Bart.,  and 

Lady 
Stirling,  Vice- Admiral  and  Mrs. 
Strong,  Mra. 

Stronas,  Mr.  Carl  nSritish  Colombia) 
Strutt,  Dr.  C.  E.  (New  South  Wales) 
Stoart,  Mr.  and   Mra.    John    (New 

Zealand) 
Stuart,  Mr.  R.  W.  (Qneenaland) 
Stodholme,  Mr.  J.  F.  (New  Zealand) 
Stodhohne,  Mr.  W.  P.  (New  Zealand) 
Storgiaa,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Strlee,  Mr.  and  Mra.  F.  and  Mias 
Swanatott,  the  Miaaea  (2) 
Sutton,  Mr.  and  Mn.  R.  Lancaster 
Symmmgton,  Mr.  and  Miaa 
Symona,  Mr.  G.  J.,  F.R.S. 
Synuma,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Harry 

Tayler,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Frank 
Taylor,  Mr.  A. 

Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Charles  J. 
Taylor,  Mr.  James  and  Miss 
Taylor,  Mr.  John  and  Miss 
Taylor  Mr.  J.  V.  E.  and  Miss 
Taylor,  Mr.  Victor 
Tennant,  Mn.  and  Miss 
Thomaa,  Mr.  and  Mn.  A.  H. 
Thomas,  Dr.    and   Mr^.    J.   Dayies 

(South  Australia) 
Thomas,  Mr.  John  and  Miss  Ethel 
Thomast  l^*  J*  Henwood 
Thompson,  Mr.  and  Mn.  A.  Baillia 

(Sumatra) 
Thomson,  Mr.  and  Mn.  J.  Duncan. 
Thomson,  Mr.  William 


Thornton,  Mr.  G. 

Thornton,  Mr.  S.  Leslie 

Thrupp,  Mr.  Leonard  W.  and  Miss 

Thuntoo,  Mr.  Robert 

Tillard,  Mr.  P. 

TiUy,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Alfred 

Timmins,  Mias  Emily 

TindaU,  Miis  Florence 

Todd,  Mr.  Charies,  C.M.G.,  and  Miss 
(South  Austnlia) 

Tompkins,  Miss  Edith 

Toms,  Miss 

Tooth,  Mr.  Frederick  andMisa 

Toaawill,  Captain  and  Mra.  R.  G.  D. 

Towae,  the  Miaaea 

Trafalgar,  Lord  and  liady 

Trench,  Mra,  Cheyenix 

Treyanion,  Mr.  and  Mn. 

^eyor-Roper,  Mr.  and  Mn.  W. 

TViefna,  Mr.  E.,  and  Miss 

Trinder,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Oliyer  J. 

Tripp,  Mr.  C.  H.  (New  Zealand) 

Tripp,  Mr.  L.  O.  H.  (New  Zea- 
land) 

Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mn.  H.  T. 

Tubbs,Miss 

Tubbs,  Mr.  Walter 

Tubbs,  Mr.  W. 

Tubbs,  Mr.  W.  B. 

Tumbull,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 

Tnmbull,  Mr.  John 

Tombull,  Mias  Isabella 

Tombnll,  Mr.  Robert  T.,  and  MIbs 

Turner,  Mn.  and  Mies 

Turner  Miss. 

Turner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R. 

Tomer,  Mr.  andMn.  Gordon  (British 
Guiana) 

Tuner,  Mr.  H.  C. 

Turner,  Mr.  J.  H. 

Turner,  Mr.  Thomas,  jun. 

Turton,  Mr.  H.  H. 

Tweedie,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 

Tweedy,  Mr.  Arthur  H. 

Tyacke,  Mr.  Ashly 

Ulcoq,  Mr.  Andrew 

Ulooq,  Mr.  dement  J.  A.,  and  Misa 

Alexandra 
XTleoq,  Mias  Augusta 
Urie,  Mn.  and  Miss 

Valentine,  Mr.  C.  J. 

Vander*^l,  Mr.  Philip 

Verley,  Mx.  and  Mn.  (Jamaica) 

Verley,  Dr.  R^finald 

Verley,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Louis  (Jamaios) 

Verdon,  Mn.  George  P. 
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Vesey-FitKgerald,     Mr.     and     Mrs. 

J.  F. 
Vese^-Fitziserald,  Mr.  J.  F.,  jun.,  and 

Mias 
Vesey-Fitzgerald,  Mias  L. 
Vetch,  Lieut. -Colonely  R.E. 
Vetch,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Victoria  (Hong  Kong),  the  Right  Bey. 

the  Bishop  of 
Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Howard 
Vinter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Vinter,  Miss 
Von  Bach,  Mr.  Carl 
Von  Linnep,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

WaddeU,  Mr.  G.  W. 

Waddiogton,  Mr.  John 

Wade,  Mr.  Cecil  L. 

Wade,  Mr.  Nugent  C.  and  Miss 

Wakefield,  Mr.  Arthur  (Antiffua) 

Wakefield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M. 

Walker,  Mr.  Robert  J. 

Wall,  Mr.  T.  A. 

Wallace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A. 

Wallace,  Miss  R.  K. 

Wallington,  Mr.  E.  D. 

Walter,  Mr.  R.  N. 

Walton,  Miss 

WaiOiss,  Mr.  D.  (Sydney) 

Wanliss,  Mr.  T.  D.  (Victoria) 

Wanliss,  Miss 

Ward,  Mrs. 

Watson,  Mrs.  Alfred 

Watson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 

Watson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0. 

Watson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  (Victoria) 

Watson,  Miss 

Watson,  Mr.    and  Mrs.    R.    Twells 

(Victoria) 
Watson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Watt,  Mrs. 

Watts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Qaeensland) 
Wangh,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Spencer 
Way,  Mr.  Arthur 
Way,  Mr.  E.  (Sydney) 
Weatherley,  Mr.  D.  K. 
Webster,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Welch,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Henry   P. 

(Victoria) 
Welch,  Miss  and  Miss  Florence 
Weld,    Sir  Frederick  A.,  G.C.M.G., 

Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements, 

and  Lady  Weld 
Weld-Blnndell,  Mr.  Henry 
WeUs,  Mrs. 
Wells,  Miss 

Welwood,  Mr.  Alex.  H.  M. 
Westearth,  Mr.  and  Mr-.  William, 

and  Miss 


Wheeler,  Mr.  Charles 

Wheeler,  Mr.  Edward 

Wheeler,  Mrs. 

Wliite,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  A. 

White,  Mr.  Leedham 

White,  Captain  Richard 

White,  Mr.  Robert  and  Miss 

Whyte,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 

Whyte,  the  Misses  (2) 

Wilcox,  Mr.  E.  M. 

Wild,  Monsieur,  P.  G. 

Wild,  Miss  Gertrude 

Wilkins,  Mr.  and  Mre.  Alfred 

Wilkins,  Miss 

Wilkinson,  Mies 

Wilkinson,  Miss  A. 

Williams,  Mrs.  WU^iam 

Willans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N. 

Willcooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W. 

WiUes,  Mr.  W.  A. 

WilUams,  Mr.  W.  B. 

WiUiamP,  Dr. 

Williams,  Miss 

WiUiams,  Mr.  W.  J. 

Wills,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 

Wills,  Mr.  George,  jun.,  and  Mias 
Nellie 

Wilshin,  Mr.  David  and  Miss 

Wilson,  Mr.  Carus 

WilsoD,  Mr.  James  (Queensland) 

Wilson,  Mrs.  WilUam  and  Miss 
(Queensland) 

Wilson,  Mrs.  William  and  Mias  (Vic- 
toria) 

Wilson,  Mrs.  and  Miss 

Winckworth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 

Winn,  Mies  Ethel 

Woolfe,  Mr.  E.  Baldwin  (Jamaica) 

Wood,  Mr.  ' 

Wood,  Mr.  C. 

Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D. 

Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  B. 

Woodifield,  Mrs.,  Miss  E.,  and  Miss 
M. 

Woodifield,  Ifiss  and  Miss  B. 

Woods,  Mr.  Arthur 

Woodward,  Mr.  James  E. 

Worssam,  Mr.  Frederick 

Worssam,  Mr.  Samuel  W. 

Wortley,  Mr.  Arthur 

Wrigh^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 

Wright,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Wyatt,  Mr.  Frederick 

Wyllie,  Mr.  Harvey 
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Tarborgh,  the  Rot.  O.  P.  Yoosg,  Hr.  ArUiur  Lyttelion 

Tardlej,  Mr.  H.  L.  Young,  Mr.  Frederick  and  Mies 

Yardley,  Mr.  and  Mrj.  Samuel  Yonng,  MtM  Ada  Mary 

Yardley,  Mr.  S.  F.  and  MissEthell  Yonng  Mr.  F.  J.  E. 

Yon],  Mr.  James  A.,  C.M.6.  Yonng,  Miss  Edith  Mabel 

Yonl,  Miss  Yonng,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
Yottl,  Miss  Loni^a 
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THE  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL 

MEETING. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Gener&l  Meeting  was  held  at  the  theatre 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  on  Tnesday,  Jane  80, 
1885,  at  8  o'clock. 

His  Grace  the  Doke  of  Manchbsteb,  KP.,  Chairman  of  Cooncil, 
presided. 

The  HoNORABT  Secbetabt  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 
the  same  having  appeared  in  two  of  the  daily  papers. 

The  GHAnufAN  nominated  Mr.  J.  Dennistonn  Wood  and  Mr. 
S.  Gonstaniine  Burke  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  for  Members  of  the 
Council  to  be  elected  at  the  meeting. 

The  HoNORABY  Secbetabt  read  the  Minntes  of  the  last  Annual 
General  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

The  Annual  Report,  which  had  previously  been  circulated  among 
the  Fellows,  was  taken  as  read. 

Bepobt. 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Fellows  of 
the  Boyal  Colonial  Listitute  their   Seventeenth  Annual  Bepozt. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  163  Besident  and  237  Non- 
Besident  Fellows  have  been  elected — ^together  400 — as  compared 
with  1*42  Besident  and  294  Non- Besident — together  436 — in  the 
preceding  year.  The  Institute  has  had  to  deplore  the  loss  by 
death  of  47  Fellows.  The  list  now  comprises  1,003  Besident  and 
1,584  Non-Besident  Fellows,  or  a  total  of  2,587,  being  a  net  addi- 
tion of  281  during  the  year. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  at  the  ordinary  meetings  of 
the  past  session : — 

1.  **  The  Commercial  Besources  and  the  Financial  Position  of 
South  A&ica."    By  the  Hon.  J.  X.  Merriman,  M.L.A. 

2.  *•  National  Unity."  By  George  Baden-Powell,  Esq.,  M.A., 
C.M.G. 

8.  '*  The  British  Association  in  Canada."  By  General  Sir  J. 
Henry  Lefroy,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  F.B.S. 

4.  **  New  Zealand."     By  Arthur  Clayden,  Esq. 

5.  **  Western  Australia."    By  Sir  F.  Napier  Broome,  K.C.M.G. 

6.  '*  Newfoundland— Our  Oldest  Colony."    By  the  Hon.   Mr. 
^,ice  Pinsent,  D.C.L. 
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7.  **  British  North  Borneo."    By  Sir  Walter  H.  Medhnrst. 

8.  "The  British  Empire  of  To-day."  By  0.  E.  Howard 
Yincenty  Esq. 

The  possession  of  a  oommodioos  and  admirably  situated  Building, 
after  so  many  years'  occupation  of  temporary  premises,  which  have 
of  late  been  quite  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute, 
must  afford  general  satisfaction  to  the  Fellows.  Its  erection, 
including  furniture,  has  involved  an  outlay  of  nearly  £20,000, 
towards  which  the  sum  of  £4,455  10s.  has  been  contributed 
in  the  form  of  special  donations,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
largely  increased.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  leasing  to 
H.M.  Government  on  a  term  of  7,  14,  or  21  years,  the  forty  rooms 
available  for  letting,  by  which  the  ground  rent  of  £1,090  per 
annum  will  be  more  than  recouped.  Suitable  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  Library  and  Museum,  which  will  doubtiess  receive 
important  accessions  thorough  the  liberality  of  Fellows  and  others. 

The  coming  of  age  of  H.B.H.  Prince  Albert  Victor,  who  has  had 
the  advantage  of  visiting  many  of  the  British  Colonies,  was  deemed 
«  fitting  occasion  on  which  to  present  a  loyal  Address  to  H.B.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  President  of  the  Institute,  conveying  the 
hearty  congratulations  of  the  Council  and  Fellows  on  that 
auspicious  event,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  '*  the  great  Empire 
over  which  Her  Majesty  so  well  and  wisely  rules  may  be  preserved 
in  permanent  unity  to  Her  Majesty's  successors."  A  gracious 
Acknowledgment  of  this  Address  has  been  received. 

The  Council  note  with  pleasure  the  important  progress  made  in 
furtherance  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  which,  as 
mentioned  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  is,  on  the  initiative  of  His 
Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  be  held  in  London  next 
year.  The  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Institute 
have  been  requested  to  make  it  generally  known  that  the  Council 
are  anxious  to  further,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  wishes 
of  the  Colonies  in  relation  to  the  Exhibition,  and  thereby  contribute 
to  the  success  of  this  great  national  undertaking.  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  the  Council  repeat  the  hope  they  have 
abready  expressed,  that  one  result  of  this  Exhibition  will  be  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  museum,  representing  the  products  of 
the  whole  of  the  Colonies  and  India,  the  establishment  of  which 
lias  never  ceased  to  occupy  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  again  draw  attention  to  the  subject  of  Emigration, 
the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  over  estimated,  whether  it 
be  regarded  from  a  Colonial  or  Imperial  point  of  view.    Although 
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there  was  a  considerable  decline  in  the  number  of  persons  of  British 
origin  who  left  these  shores  in  1884,  the  official  returns  show  that 
during  the  last  thirty-two  years  no  less  than  5,648,096  emigrated,  of 
whom  20  per  cent,  proceeded  to  Australasia  and  10  per  cent,  to  British 
North  America,  while  no  less  than  60  per  cent,  went  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  obvious  that  the  progress  of  the  Colonies  would  be 
stimulated  and  the  strength  and  commerce  of  the  Empire  greatly 
augmented,  could  means  be  devised  for  directing  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  this  stream  of  Emigration  to  our  own  possessions. 
That  trade  follows  the  flag  is  proved  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  which  indicate  that  in  1884  the  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Australasia  amounted  in  value  to  £&  Ids.  5d. 
per  head  of  the  population,  to  the  Gape  Colony  and  Natal  to 
£3  188.  per  head,  and  to  British  North  America  to  £1  18s.  5d. 
per  head ;  while  those  to  the  United  States  were  under  10s.  per 
head. 

The  Council  feeling  convinced  that  serious  injury  to  the  com- 
^  mercial  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  wine-growing  Colonies 
will  result  from  the  maintenance  of  the  almost  prohibitive  Import 
Duty  on  their  produce,  have  urged  upon  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  adopting  some  means  for  giving  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill,  in 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  shadowed  forth  in  the  Budget  speech 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  on  April  80,  1885,  so  that  wine  at  or  under  80 
degrees  of  alcoholic  strength  may  be  admitted  into  this  country 
at  a  duty  of  Is.  per  gallon.  It  has  since  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Childers,  on  June  5,  '*  that  he  proposed  to  carry  out  precisely 
the  policy  recommended  to  the  House  in  the  Budget,  that  is  to  say» 
to  leave  the  wine  duties  alone  except  as  to  taking  power  to  raise 
the  limit  to  80  degrees." 

The  Council  have  made  a  representation  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  deprecating  the  terms  in  which  a  charge  of  a  Stamp 
Duty  of  one*half  per  cent  on  Colonial  Government  Securities  is 
proposed  in  one  of  the  taxing  measures  now  before  Parliament, — 
not  because  such  an  impost  is  per  se  an  objectionable  or  unreason- 
able method  of  raising  revenue,  but  because  the  proposal  appears 
to  them  to  involve  the  classification  with  foreigners  of  certain  of 
Her  Majesty's  Colonial  subjects. 

The  patriotic  offers  of  our  kindred  beyond  the  seas  to  take  a 
share  in  the  defence  of  Imperial  interests,  and  the  actual  employ- 
ment of  a  Colonial  contingent  in  the  Soudan,  form  a  significant 
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landmark  in  British  history,  and  have  elicited  the  expression  of 
heartfelt  gratitude  from  the  people  of  these  isles.  These  offers 
furnish  convincing  proof  that  a  sentiment  of  common  nationality 
perrades  the  British  people  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  that 
they  are  determined  to  nphold  the  honour  of  the  Empire. 

The  Council  have»  on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  offered  their  hearty 
congratulations  to  the  Government  and  people  of  Canada  on  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  energetic  and  skilful  operations 
against  the  insurgents  in  the  North- West  Territories. 

The  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Protectorate  over  a  large  part  of 
Eastern  New  Guinea  has  evoked  a  feeling  of  deep  disappointment 
throughout  the  Australasian  Colonies,  and  is  viewed  with  much 
regret  by  the  Council,  who,  during  the  last  ten  years,  have  repeatedly 
urged  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  avert  so  great  an  injury  to 
British  interests  by  annexing  the  unclaimed  portions  of  the  island. 

The  ConncO,  without  wishing  to  commit  the  Institute  to  any 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  Imperial  Federation, 
regard  the  formation  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  and  the 
widespread  and  powerful  support  the  movement  has  evoked  both  at 
home  and  in  the  Colonies,  as  a  proof  of  the  increasing  interest 
which  is  felt  in  Colonial  matters,  and  of  the  general  desire  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  connection  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Coloniea 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  congratulate  the  Fellows  on  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  work  in  which,  since  1868,  the 
Institute  has  been  engaged  of  disseminating  trustworthy  informa- 
tion concerning  every  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  developing 
those  principles  and  sentiments  which  have  for  their  object  the 
maintenance  of  its  permanent  unity. 

Fbedbbigk  Young, 
June^  1885.  Honorary  Secretary. 
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DONOBS   TO   LiBRABT. 


J.  W.  Barrett,  Esq.,  M.B.,  Victoria 

J.  S.  Beek,  Esq.,  New  Branswiok 

Alexander  Begg,  E/iq. 

E.  Beynon,  Esq. 

Hesers.  Blyth,  Greene,  Jouxdain  & 
Go. 

James  Bonwiok,  Esq. 

8.  B.  Bonlton,  Esq. 

J.  G-.  Boozinot,  Esq.,  Ottawa,  Canada 

J.  KoCarty  Browne,  Esq. 

Lndwig  Bmok,  Esq. 

Dr.  Walter L.  Buller,C.M.a,  P.R.S., 
New  Zealand 

Arthnr  Olayden,  Esq.,  New  Zealand 

Joseph  G-.  Uolmer,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Coode 

C.  J.  Ckioper,  Esq.,  Gape  Golony 

B.  GowderoY,  Enq.,  Victoria 

Bey.  J.  J.  Curling,  Newfoundland 

Messra.  Donald  Currie  &  Go. 

Dr.  Langham  Dale,  Chancellor,  Cape 
of  Gk>od  Hope  Universi^ 

Messrs.  P.  Davis  &  Sons,  Natal 

Professor  Bovd  Dawkins 

Samuel  Deenng,  Esq. 

J.  H.  de  Bioci,  Esq. 

G.  H.  Dioken,  Esq. 

A.  L.  A.  Eocles,  Esq. 

Messrs.  A.  M.  and  J.  Ferguson, 
Ceylon 

Sandford  Fleming,  Esq.,  C.M.O., 
Canada 

John  Forrest,  Esq.,  G.M.Q.,  Western 
Australia 

Sir  WUliam  Fox,  K.C.M.G. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Qilbard,  J.P.,  Gibraltar 

Hon.  R.  T.  Goldsworthv,  C.M.G., 
Governor  of  British  Honduras 

Messrs.  Gk>rdon  &  Gotoh 

E.  H.  Gough,  Esq. 

Morton  Green,  Esq.,  Natal 

Hon.  F.  T.  Gregory,  M.L.G.,  Queens- 
land 

Rev.  J.  B.  Gribble,  New  South  Wales 

G.  H.  Hawtayne,  E4q.,  British 
Guiana 

H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Govern- 
ment Statist,  Victoria 

James  Hector,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  M.D., 
New  Zealand 

Rev.  J.  G.  H.  Hill,  M.A. 

Mrs.  Carey  Hobson 

H.  Holbrook,  Esq.,  British  Columbia 

Commander  R.  Jukes  Hughes,  R.N. 

Hugh  Jamieson,  Esq. 

T.  Bushby  Jamieson,  Esq. 

T.  C.  Just,  Esq.,  Tasmania 

'^  F.  ImThum,  Esq.,  British  Guiana 


lieut.  -  General  Sir  William  F 
Drummond  Jervois,  R.E.,  G.C.6., 
G.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  New  Zea- 
land 

J.  H.  Eerry-Nibholls,  Esq. 

A.  Knight,  Esq.,  Singapore 

N.  E.  Lewis,  Esq. 

J.  Stanley  lattle,  Esq. 

Professor  A.  Liversidge,  New  South 
Wales 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
A.T.,  G.C.M.G. 

R.  K.  Loveday,  Esq. 

Messra.  McMillan  &  Co. 

R.  Mainwaring,  Esq. 

Sir  James  Marahall 

A.  Patchett  Martin,  Esq. 

J.  H.  Mason,  Esq. 

E.  P.  Mathers,  Esq. 
Gisbome  Molineuz,  Esq. 
L.  Moonen,  Esq. 

G.  F.  Moore,  Esq. 

Hennr  J.  Morraa,  Esq.,  Canada 

D.    Morris,    E^q.,    M.A.,     F.G.S., 

Jamaica 
Baron   Sir  Ferdinand  Von  Mueller, 

K.C.M.G.,    Gk)veKnment   Botanist, 

Melbourne 
Samuel  Mullen,  Esq. 
Sir  Virgile  Naz,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C., 

Mauritius 
New  Zealand  Loan  and   Mercantile 

Agency  Company 
John  Noble,  Esq.,  Cape  of  Grood  Hope 
Lucius  R.  O'Brien,  Esq.,  Canada 
J.  S.  G^Halloran,  Esq. 
Captain   W.  L.    0*Halloran,   South 

Australia 
Captain  Edward  Palliser,  Canada 

F.  E.  Passes,  Esq.,  Grenada 
Walter  B.  Pa^on,  Esq. 

J.  A.  Payne,  Esq.,  Lagos 

Walter  Peace,  Esq. 

James  Pearce,  Esq.,  Western  Anstra- 
Ua 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company 

Messrs.  G.  Philip  &  Sons 

Hon.  J.  H.  Phillipi,  ML.C,  British 
Honduras 

Bernard  Quaritch,  Esq. 

J.  Stuart  Reid,  Esq.,  New  Zealand 

Messrs.  Richards,  Slater  &  Co.,  Cape 
Colony 

Andrew  Robertson,  Esq.,  Montreal, 
Canada 

(George  Robertson,  Esq.,  Melbourne, 
Victoria 
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H.  lAng  Both,  Eia.,  Qneeiulaiid 
H.    C.    Bnatell,  Bsq.,    Goyenmieni 

Astronomer,  New  South  Wales 
The  late  E.  C.  Kje^  Esq. 
O.  8.  Salmon,  Era. 
Messrs.  Sampson  XjOW  ft  Co. 
Messrs.  B.  Sands  &  Sons,  New  Sonth 

Wales 
Sir  Thomas  Soanlan,  K.C.M.a.,  Oape 

Colony 
Dr.    B.    Sohornhnrgk,    Govemment 

Botanist,  South  Australia 
Colonel  Sooble,  Manitoba,  Canada 
Hon.  James  Serrioe,  M.L.A.,   Vio* 

toria 
T.     SheiBeld,    Esq.,    Qiahamstown, 

Cape  Colony 
Messrs.  S.  W.  Silyer  &  Co. 
W.  Howard  Smith,  Ecq. 
W.  G.  Soper,  Esq. 
W.  H.  S<^nires,  £iq.,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia 
£.  Stanford,  Esq. 
G.  Vesey  Stewart,  Esq. 
G.  S.  Streeter,  Eio. 
John  Stone,  Esq.,  Dunedin,  New  Zea* 

land 
Messrs.  G.  Street  ft  Co. 
G.  J.  Symons,  Esq. 
Sir  Bicbard  Temple,  Bart,  G.C.S.I., 

CLE. 
James  Thomson,  Erq.,  Biitiah  Guiana 
J.  Dunoan  Tbomson,  Esq. 
Alpheus  Todd,  Esq.,  Ottawa,  Canada 
Charles  Todd,  Eaq.,  C.M.G.,  Adelaide, 

South  Australia 
Mewrs.  Triibner  ft  Co. 
J.  D.  Vaughan,  Eiq.,  Straits  Settle- 
ments 
John  Waddinffton,  Esq. 
Criohett  Walker,  Esq.,  New   South 

Wales 
T.  B.  Wanliss,  Esq. 
Bandol^  C.  Waa^  Efo. 
Dr.  E.  £.  Wendt,  D.C.L. 
Lieut.  -ColonelWilliamWhite,  Ottawa, 

Canada 
W.  H.  Whyham,  Esq.,  Antigua 
H.  A.  Wiokham,  Esq. 
J.  DenniBtoun  Wood,  Esq. 
Frederick  Young,  Esq. 
The   Agri-Hortioultural    Society   of 

Madras 
The  Anthropological  Institute 
,,  Anti-SUvery  Society 
„  Art  PubiishmgCompaoy, Toronto, 

Canada 
„  Assooiatiioii  lor  the  Beform  and 
Codification   d   the  Laws   of 
Nations 
„  Board  of  IVade,  Montreal 


ft 


The  Cambridge  University  Library] 
Canadian  Institute 
Canterbury  College,  New  Zealand 
Chamber  of  Commerce— 

Adelaide,  South  Australia 

Cape  Town      ' 

Dnnedin,  New  Zealand 

Melbourne,  Victoria 

Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony 
Colonial    Museum,    Wellington, 

New  Zealand 
Colonial  Office 

Committee  of  the   Natal  Agri- 
cultural Exhibition 
Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies 
Department  of  Mines,  Victoria 
Diocesan  Synod  of  British  Guiana 
East  India  Assodatioa 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company 
Geological  Survey  d  Canada 
Geographical  Sodety  of  Quebec 
Hamilton  Association,  Canada 
Historical  and  Sdentiflc  Sodety, 

Winnipeg 
Imperial  Federation  League 
India  Office 

Institution  of  dvil  Engineers 
Launceston  Mechanics'  Institute 
Medical  Board  of  Victoria 
New  Zealand  Institute 
Publio  Library — 

Adelaide 

Birmingham 

Derby 

Glasgow  (Ifitohell) 
„      (Stirling  and) 

Leeds 

Liyerpool 

Mancnester 

Melbourne,  Victoria 

Plymouth 

Swansea 

Sydnejr,  New  South  Wales 
Boyal  Agnoultural  and  Commer- 
cial Society  of  British  Guiana 
Boyal  College  of  FhysiciaDs 
Boyal  Engineer  Inst.,  Chatham 
Boyal  G(eographical  Society 
Boyal  Society  of  Canada 
Boyal    Society   of    New   South 

Wales 
Boyal  Society  of  Queensland 
Boyal  Society  of  South  Australia 
Boyal  Socie^  of  Tsonania 
Boyal  United  Senrioe  Institution 
St.   Margaret's   and  St.  John's 

Library,  Wcf tminster 
Smithsonian   Institution,  Wash- 
ington, United  States 
Soci^  Sdence 
Sodety  of  Arts 
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The  Soniih  Aiutralian  Institute 
„  Statistioal  Sooietj 

UiiiTermty  College,  Toronto 
Victoria  Institute 
Wool  Broken'  Association  (Cata- 
logue of  Sales) 


f9 


» 


f> 


Goreniinent  of — 
Canada 

Britiysh  Oolnmbia  (Proyincial) 
Manitoba  „ 

Ontario  ,, 

Prince  Edward  Island  „ 
The  Gape  of  Good  Hope 
Oeylon 
Jamaica 
Manritiua 
Natal 

New  South  Wales 
New  Zealand 
Queensland 
Siena  Leone 
South  Australia 
Tasmania 
Tobago 
Victoria 
Western  Australia 


,,  Court  d  Policy,  British  Guiana 
,,  Department  of  State,  Washington 
,,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada 

„  Agents-G^eneral  for — 

The  Cape  of  GU>od  Hope 
New  South  Wales 
New  Zealand 
Queensland 
Soutii  Australia 
Victoria 

„  Begistrar-General  of — 
Jamaica 
New  Zealand 
Queensland 
Tasmania 

Also    Files  of  the  following  Papers 
from  the  Proprietors : — 

Anglo-New  Zealander 

British  Australasian 

British  Mercantile  Gazette 

British  Trade  Journal 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal 

Colonies  and  India 

Edinburgh  Courant 

Estates  Boll 

European  Mail 

Home  and  Colonial  Mail 

Planters'  Gazette 

Society 

South  African  Mail 

Weekly  Official  Intelligence 


Africa,  South 
Cape  of  Good  Hope — 
Beaufort  Courier 
CommeroialBeport,  PricesCarrtnt 
Diamond  Melds  Herald 
Eastern  Star,  Grahamstown 
Fanners'  Chronicle,  Cat  heart 
Fort  Beaufort  Advocate 
Kimberley  Independent 
Wynberg  Times 

Natal- 
Mercury 
Witness 

Orange  Free  State — 
Friend  of  the  Free  SUte 

Transvaal — 
Advertiser 

Africa,  West — 
Bathurst  Obeerrer 
Gold  Coast  Times 
Lagos  Eagle 
„      Observer 

Australasia 

Fiji- 
Fiji  Times 
Suva  Times 

New  South  Wales- 
Australasian  Medical  Gaz  tie 
Dlawarra  Merouiy 
Sydney  Bulletin 

Echo 

Illustrated  News 

MaU 
,,        Morning  Herald 
Temora  Herald 
Yass  Courier 

New  Zealand — 
Ashburton  Guardian 
CanterburyTLmes 
Lyttelton  Times 
Otago  Daily  Times 
Timaru  Herald 

Queensland — 
Agriculturist 

Australian  Tropical  Planter 
Brisbane  Daily  Courier 
Capricomian 
Cooktown  Courier 
Darling  Downs  Gazette 
Mackay  Standard 
Maryborough  Colonist 
Queendander 
Queensland  Guardian 
„  Punch 
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South  Australia^ 
Kapunda  Herald 
Northern  Tenitorj  Times 
Pictorial  Aiutraliaii 
Port  Adelaide  News 
South  Auatraliaa  Begister 
Southern  Argua,  Strathalbyn 

Taamania — 
Launoeaton  Examiner 
Mercury,  Hobart 

Victoria — 
Age 

Argua  (Daily) 
Australaaian 
Australasian  Sketcher 
Ballarat  Star 

lUnatrated  Australian  News 
Imperial  Beyiew 
Leader 
Helbonme  Be  new 

Western  Australia— 
Enquirer,  PerUi 
Herald,  Fremantle 
Morning  Herald,  Perth 
Victorian  Ezpreea,  Geraldton 
West  Australian,  Perth 

Borneo — 

North  Borneo  Herald 

Oanada^ 

Commercial,  )f  anitoVa 
DaUy  Witness,  Montreal 
Globe,  Toronto 
Manitoba  Free  Press 
Weekly  Sun,  New  Brunswick 
Weekly  British  Colonist,  British 

Columbia 
Weekly  Sun,  Manitoba 
Weekly  Times,  Manitoba 

Ceylon — 
Obserrer 
Times  of  Cejlon 
Tropical  Agrionlturist 


Malta- 
Times 

Mauiitius— 
Merchant  and  Planter's  Gazette 

Straits  Settlements — 
Singapore  Free  Press 

West  Indies— 
Antigua — 
Obsorrer 
Standard 

Bahamas — 
Nassau  Guardian 
Nassau  Times 

Barbados — 
Globe 
Herald 
West  Indian 

British  Guiana — 

Argosy 

Asylum  Journal 

Daily  Chronicle 

Boyal  Gazette 

Timehii:  Journal  of  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Society  of  British  Guiana 

British  Honduras — 
Belize  Advertiser 
Colonial  Guardian 
GoTemment  Gazette 

Dominioi^— 
Dial 

Grenada- 
Equilibrium 
St.  George's  Chronicle 

Jamaica — 
Colonial  Standard 
Gleaner 

St.  Luda^ 
Voioe 

Trinidad- 
Chronicle 
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Donations  to  Building  Fund. 


(To  June  11,  1885.) 


£ 

Amonnt  annonnoed  in  previotu  Beports  3, 103 

Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  Viotoiia 100 

Eastiem  Telegraph  Oompany,  Limited            100 

Eastern  Extenaioo,  &c.  Telegraph  Company,  Limited         . .         . .  100 

Sir  Qeorge  MaoLeay,  K.C.M.GF.,  New  South  Wales          . .         . .  100 

George  Tinline,  Esq.,  South  Australia            100 

Frederick  Tooth,  Esq.,  New  South  Wales 100 

The  late  Sir  Robert  B.  Torrens,  G. CM. a 50 

Thomas  Barges,  Esq.,  Western  Austridia 25 

The  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.            26 

John  J.  Lryine,  Esq.,  Cape  Colony 26 

A.  Halley  Eni^t,  Esq.,  Viotoria        26 

Hifl  Grace  the  JDnke  ox  Manchester,  K.P 26 

Peter  Bedpath,  Eeq.,  Canada     . .         . .         « ;  26 

Alexander  Beid,  Esq 26 

J.  D.  Thomson,  Esq.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 26 

Alexander  Tumbull,  Esq.,  Jamaica 21 

Samuel  Bealey,  Esq 20 

Sir  Henry  E.  L.  Bulwer,  Q.C.M.G.,  Goremor  of  Natal     . .         . .  20 

H.  Demain  Saunders,  Esq 20 

S.  Hoffiiujig,  Eeq.           10 

Messrs.  J.  Hopkins  &  Co.            10 

Bobert  Kirkoaidie,  Esq.   . .         . .         10 

Sir  William  McArthur,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P 10 

Messrs.  Paterson,  Laing  &  Bruce         10 

Sir  John  Boss,  Bart,  GKC.M.G,            10 

W.  W.  Oargill,  Esq 10 

Osoar  de  Sato^,  Esq 10 

Captain  B.  G.  Dunn       10 

B.  A.  Ferard,  Esq.          10 

Bobert  Hadfield,  Esq 10 

E.  GhraTes  Mavne,  Esq 10 

Thomas  Bueseli,  Esq.,  Victoria 10 

Sir  F.  A.  Weld,  G.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  . .  10 

John  Beok,  Esq.,  South  Australia        6 

R  B.  Blaize,  £Bq.,  Gold  Coast 6 

H.  W.  Bridges,  Esq 6 

Eenrio  E.  Brodribb,  Esq.,  Victoria 6 

D.  Clarkson,  Esq 6 

Hon.  James  Gibbon,  Queensland          6 

Joseph  Graham,  Esq.,  Cape  Colony      .,         6 

Henry  F.  Gray,  Esq 5 

Douglas  McLean,  Esq.,  New  2iealand             6 

H.  E.  Montgomorie,  Xlsq.          5 

W.  H.  Moore,  Esq.,  Antigua 5 

>ptaln  Frank  Osbome,  New  South  Wales 6 


8.    d. 

11     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

10     0 

10     0 

10     0 

10     0 

10     0 

10     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

6     0 

6     0 

6     0 

6     0 

6     0 

6     0 

6     0 

5     0 

6     0 
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6     0 
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Thomas  Vumma,  Esq 650 

Edward  0.  Penney,  Esq.           6    6    0 

The  Bight  Bey.  Bishop  Perry,  D.D 6    6    0 

John  8.  Piinoe,  Esq.,  Cape  Oolonj 660 

Gilbert  Purvis,  Esq 660 

JohnBae,  Esq.,  M.D.,P.B.S.             560 

PuxTis  BofluU,  Esq.         ,         ..         ..  560 

Hon.  James  B.  Saunders,  Natal           550 

W.  G,  Soper,  Esq.           660 

James  Williams,  Esq 560 

D.  P.  Blaine,  Esq.,  Cape  Colony          500 

British  Trade  Journal  (per  W.  Agnew  Pope,  Eeq.) 6     0    0 

F.  J.  Crooker,  Esq.          500 

BeT.  J.  J.  Corling,  Newfoandland 600 

D.  J.  Bnssell  Danoan,  Esq ..         ..  600 

W.  T.  Elliot,  Esq.,  Qaeensland            6    0    0 

Hon.  Dudley  F.  Fortescue         600 

George  D.  Harris,  Esq.,  Bahamss        5    0    0 

T.  Morgan  Haryey,  Esq.            600 

William  Hemmant,  Esq.,  Queensland             5    0    0 

E.  G.  Hindson,  Esq.,  Viotoria  ..         500 

Sir  Walter  W.  Hughes 500 

H.  Monoreifl  Paul,  Esq 500 

Edward  Pharazyn,  Esq. ..  600 

Captain  A.  Hamilton  Busaell,  New  Zealand 5    0    0 

W.  J.  Bussel],  Esq.          ,.                              ,,         .,                    ,,  500 

H.  P.  Shipster,  Esq 600 

Sir  Francis  Smith 5    0    0 

L.  C.  Stevenson,  Eiq 500 

F.8.F 3    3    0 

*  •  **•  A'*..             ••             ••            .•             ■•             ••             «•             a,             ,,  330 

John  A.  Payne,  Esq.,  Lagos 330 

Edward  Willis,  Esq 3    3    0 

Francis  L.  S   Merewether,  Esq.,  New  South  Wales          ..  3    0    0 

Edwin  H.  Banks,  Esq . .         . ,  2    2    0 

T.  H.  Bowen,  Esq.                     ,,         220 

A.  F.  Charrington,  Esq 220 

G.  H.  Garrett,  Esq.,  Sierra  Leone        220 

H.  Tylston  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.  A 220 

John  Hughes,  Eeq.          220 

Isaac  Jacobs,  Esq.            220 

C.  J.  B.  Le  Hesurier,  Esq.,  Ceylon     ••         220 

O.  Molineux,  Esq.           ,,         ,,         ••         .,         ,,         ,,         ,,  220 

Colonel  J.  T.  KrO'Brien,  C.H.G.,  Governor  of  Heligoland          \\  2    2    0 

F.  W.  Stone,  Esq.,  B.C.L.         2    2    0 

F.  Swanzy,  Esq ,         220 

John  Waddington,  Esq 220 

Alfred  WilUns,  Esq 2    2    0 

Messrs.  Wilkins,  Bly  th,  and  Button 220 

The  Ber.  W.  Wright I  10    0 

A.  W.  Anderson,  JBeq ,,  110 

B.  Davies,  Esq.,  South  Australia         110 

J.  G.  Grant,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Barbados 110 

Dr.  A.  C.  Jackson,  Cape  Colony                    .«         .,         ,.         ..  110 

T.  M.  MiJiean,  Esq.        110 

James  £.  McDonald,  Esq 110 

y'^'JU??!.^'^^ 110 

^H.  Nihil^  Esq.            110 

The  Bight  Bev.  the  Bishop  of  Fketoria,  D.D 110 

G.  J.  Boberts,  Esq.,  CM.Q.,  New  South  Wales       110 
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Adam  Roliand,  Esq 

The  Bey.  Biohardson  Saondera  . . 

Hon.  T.  J.  Sawyer,  M.L  C,  Sierra  Leone 

John  Shaw,  £sq.  . .         . .         . .         .  • 

Dr.  Robert  Smith,  Sierra  Leone 
Captain  B.  G.  D.  Toaswill 

Frederick  WyaJtt,  Eaq 

M.  B.  Isaacj,  Esq.  


£    s.  d. 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

0  0 


£4,456  10     0 


BALANCE   SHEETS. 
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The  Hon.  Tslkabvsbr  (Sir  W.  0.  Sargeannt,  E.O.M.G.) :  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  bringing  to  your  notice  this  year  the  financial  state 
of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute.  At  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the 
Fellows  present  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  I  have  altered  the  form 
of  accounts  somewhat  Previously  to  this  year  I  have  been 
content  to  lay  before  yon,  in  the  most  simple  form  of  receipts  and 
expenditure,  your  financial  position,  and  I  think  up  to  the  present 
time  that  has  been  suflSoient,  because  we  had  really  no  oapital,  and 
we  did  not  want  a  capital  and  expenditure  account ;  and^  though 
we  had,  as  representing  some  of  our  expenditure,  chairs  and  tables^ 
books  and  maps,  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  matter  of  very  great 
interest  to  the  Fellows  as  to  what  they  might  be  worth.  So  much 
for  the  past.  This  year,  in  consequence  of  expenditure  on  buildings 
the  issue  of  debentures  to  provide  funds,  and  the  considerable 
amount  of  donations  we  have  received,  it  appeared  desirable  you 
should  have  before  you,  not  only  the  accounts  as  previously,  but 
the  Building  Fund  account  also,  and  it  naturally  followed  you  should 
have  an  account  of  assets  and  liabilities.  This  I  have  endeavoured 
to  supply  you  with,  and  that  with  all  the  necessary  detail.  If  I  havo 
failed  in  doing  this,  you  must  please  to  attribute  it  to  my  want  of 
ability  rather  than  to  intention,  and  if  there  is  any  further  infor- 
mation the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  may  desire  to  have  in  regard  to 
our  financial  position,  there  is  nothing  will  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  supply  it  as  far  as  I  can.  The  accounts  speak  for  themselves,, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  desirable  I  should  go  into  details. 
I  would  just  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  considerable  progress  we 
have  made  in  the  last  few  years.  Ten  years  ago  our  income  was 
£1,100  for  the  year,  while  our  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was 
close  upon  £1,000.  Five  years  ago  that  income  had  increased  to 
£2,800,  and  our  expenditure  was  £1,600.  This  year  that  we  have 
just  dosed,  I  am  happy  to  announce  to  you  that  our  ordinary 
income  was  £5,666,  irrespective  of  the  amount  raised  by  debentures 
and  liberal  donations,  and  the  expenditure  was  £2,800.  Last  year, 
I  remember  that  when  I  sat  down,  having  given  you,  as  I  believe  I 
then  did,  a  satisfactory  account  of  your  finances,  the  eminent 
statesman  who  occupied  the  chair  that  day  whispered  across  to  me, 
"  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  expect  people  to  subscribe  to  your 
building  fund  after  such  a  flourishing  financial  statement'*  I  said, 
"  Yes,  sir,  I  da  I  fully  expect  the  Fellows  of  the  Colonial  Institute 
will  subscribe  to  the  building  fund,  because  when  they  see  that 
funds  are  so  carefully  nursed  and  so  liberally  given,  others  will 
follow  the  fashion,  and  be  liberal  and  give  also.'*    I  am  happy  to 
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flay  my  prophdoy  was  more  trae  than  his  warning.  We  see  by  these 
figures  we  have  had  a  great  increase  of  regular  income,  and  we  have 
also  had  a  considerable  amount  of  donations. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  have  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and 
accounta  In  doing  so  I  have  to  say  that  the  Council  deeply  deplore 
the  death  of  Sir  Bobert  Torrens,  the  author  of  the  Torrens  system 
of  conveyanoing  by  registration  of  titles,  which  measure  has  per- 
petuated throughout  the  Ck>lonies  the  name  of  that  distinguished 
man.  In  reference  to  this  matter  I  may  allude  to  the  fsust, although 
it  concerns  the  subject  only  incidentally,  that  several  attempts  have 
been  made  in  England  to  introduce  a  similar  system  of  registration. 
The  late  Earl  Cairns,  I  think,  introduced  a  permissive  £iU,  which 
might  have  brought  about  a  great  improvement,  but  the  Act  failed 
in  one  important  particular ;  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  I  see, 
has  introduced  another  Bill  for  the  registration  of  titles,  but,  as  far 
as  I  can  gather  from  reading  the  BiU,  it  also  fietils  in  one  essential 
matter,  namely,  making  the  registration  compulsory.  As  long  as 
registration  is  left  voluntary,  a  certain  friend  of  everybody  who 
possesses  property,  and  who  has  a  great  interest  in  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  it — ^the  family  solicitor — ^will  not  encourage,  but  will 
rather  discourage,  voluntary  registration.  I  am  certain  that  the 
only  means  of  introducing  a  good  system  of  registration,  which 
means  a  cheap  system  of  transfer  of  real  property,  is  the  adoption 
of  compulsory  registration.  The  Council  also  wish  me  to  express 
their  regret  at  the  retirement,  through  fiuling  health,  of  Sir  George 
MacLeay,  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Council,  and  the 
companion  of  Sir  Charles  Sturt  in  his  famous  exploration  of  the 
river  Murray.  I  have  also  to  mention  the  following  donations  to 
the  building  fund  received  since  June  11, 1885,  the  date  of  the  last 
pubho  statement : — 

£   8.   d. 

Geom  Steibel,  Esq.  (Jamaica)           26    0    0 

0.  Washington  Eves,  Esq 10  10    0 

J.  K.  Hairaom,  Eaq 560 

W.  B.  Macpberaon,  Eea.  (Jamaica) 3    8    0 

Hon.  C.  M.  Browne,  M.L.C.  (Grenada)       2    2    0 

J.  C.  O'Halloran,  Eaq.  (Kodrignes) 2    2    0 

W.  8.  Biohaida,  Esq.  (Jamaica)          2    2    0 

Ber.  H.  T.  8.  Caatell  (British  Guiana)         110 

Hon.  F.  M.  Chad  wick  (Grenada)        110 

P.  de  la  Mare,  Eaq.  (India)                           • 110 

John  Nairn,  EaqLfNTew  Zealand)        110 

Bobert  Ruaaell,  £8q.  (Jamaica)          •         ..  110 

Chiof  Jnatioe  G.  Trmfford  (St.  Vineent)         110 

Arthur  Wortley,  Esq. 110 

£67  11    0 
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Mr.  8.  GoNSTANTiNE  BuBKK  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  J.  HsNNiKBB  Hbatok  :  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks,  in  tiie 
most  friendly  spirit  to  the  Institate.  It  will  be  recollected  that  last 
year  I  desired  to  move  a  resolution,  which  most  people  will  agree 
would  be  a  wise  one,  that  a  certain  number  of  the  members  of  tiie 
Council  should  retire  annually  by  rotation,  the  members  so  retiring 
not  being  eligible  for  re-election  for  one  year.  It  was  held  to  be  out  of 
order,  although  I  maintained  that  by  the  Charter  I  was  entitled  to 
move  it.  I  desired  this  year  to  bring  forward  a  similar  resolution, 
after  giving  one  month's  notice,  and,  to  my  amazement,  I  found  I 
could  not  give  that  notice  to  bring  forward  the  motion  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Council.  I  have  looked  through  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  over  twenty  different  societies  in  England,  and  I  find 
no  such  regulation  or  rule  exists  in  any  of  them.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  escaped  the  notice  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  and  now  I  call 
attention  to  it,  feeling  certain  that  they  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
rule  ought  to  be  abolished.  Bule  65  says :  "  Any  alteration  in  these 
rules,  recommended  by  the  Council,  may  be  proposed  at  the  annual 
meeting."  I  find  I  cannot  propose  any  alteration  at  the  annual 
meeting  unless  recommended  by  the  Council  Bule  66  does  not,  to 
my  mind,  alter  that  in  any  respect,  but  it  provides  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  which,  however,  will  not,  I  think,  commend  itself  to  the 
members  of  the  Institute. 

The  Chatkman  :  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  moving 
that  your  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Council  ? 

Mr.  Hbatom  :  It  must  be  recommended  by  the  Council  before  any 
alteration  can  be  proposed  at  the  annual  meeting.  In  regard  to  the 
composition  of  the  Council,  I  say  that  nothing  whatever  can  be 
urged  against  them  personally — in  fact,  they  are  a  very  strong 
Council  indeed ;  but  I  take  exception  to  this  point,  that  of  the 
twenty  Vice-Presidents  not  more  than  one  perhaps  has  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Council  for  some  years.  I  maintain  that  nearly 
all  these  Vice-Presidents  are  illegally  on  the  Council  of  the 
Institute.  It  is  stated  in  Bule  8  that  **  if  any  Councillor  shall 
fail  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Council  for  six  consecutive 
calendar  months,  except  by  leave  of  the  Council,  the  office  of  such 
Councillor  shall  thereupon  become  vacant."  This  is  so  clear  that 
no  person  can  hesitate  about  confirming  my  opinion  that  these 
gentiemen  are  illegally  on  the  Council  I  do  not  propose  to  do 
away  with  these  influential  names,  but  they  should  not  occupy  the 
places  of  others,  but  should  be  made  patrons  or  placed  in  some 

•nilar  position.      There  are  many  other  rules  which  are  iU- 
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ftdvised  or  obsolete,  snoh  aa  that  requiring  the  President  to  do 
certain  things,  and  I  am  quite  sare  the  legal  gentlemen  on  the 
Gonncil  will  confirm  my  opinion.  I  recommend  to  the  Connoil  the 
alteration  of  Bole  65,  an  alteration  of  the  whole  status  of  Councillors, 
and  the  placing  of  the  matter  on  a  proper  footing.  It  has  been  said 
there  is  some  little  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  act  on  the  Council. 
I  think  that  difficulty  might  be  got  over.  I  find,  to  my  surprise, 
that  of  the  members  of  the  Council  there  is  not  one  who  has  been 
in  Australia  for  ten  yeara,  with  the  exception  of  your  Grace.  While 
sympathising  with  tiie  difficulty  of  obtaining  men  to  attend,  for  I 
]mow  how  busy  some  of  them  are,  I  maintain  that  there  are 
Councillors  to  be  obtained  representative  of  all  the  Colonies. 

Sir  ELbnrt  Lbfbot:  It  is  hardly  worth  while  correcting  the 
statement,  perhaps,  but  I  may  say  I  was  in  Australia  three  years 
ago. 

Mr.  HsATON :  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  solitary  exception,  and  it 
does  not  weaken  my  argument.  Another  point :  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  respect  for  the  Hon.  Secretary,  but,  I  ask,  could  anything  be  more 
ridiculous  than  the  present  form  of  having  an  Hon.  Secretary  to 
whom  all  letters  are  to  be  addressed,  and  then  again  having  a  paid 
Secretary  ?  I  yield  to  no  one,  I  say,  in  respect  for  Mr.  Young,  but 
I  think  an  office  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  Mr.  Young 
placed  in  a  position  somewhat  different  firom  that  he  now  appears 
to  occupy. 

Mr.  F.  P.  TiABTT.T.TKBK  *.  I  wish  to  clear  up  one  point  raised  by 
Mr.  Heaton.  He  has  said  the  Vice-Presidents  are  illegally  in  the 
positions  they  now  occupy,  and  he  has  referred  us  to  Bules  6  and  8 
on  the  subject.  Bule  8  says :  "  If  any  Councillor  shall  fail  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Council  for  six  consecutive  calendar 
months,  except  by  leave  of  the  Council,  the  office  of  such  Councillor 
shall  thereupon  become  vacant."  Who  are  the  Councillors  ?  If 
we  look  at  Bule  6  we  shall  see  that  the  Councillors  are  there  defined 
to  be  twenty-four  in  number,  and  it  is  perfectiy  clear  Bule  8  only 
applies  to  the  twenty-four  Councillors  mentioned  in  Bule  6.  This 
at  once  clears  away  any  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the  position 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Wood  :  I  fully  concur  in  the  interpretation  which  Mr. 
LabiUiere  has  placed  on  the  two  rules.  The  word  Councillor,  in 
the  8th  rule,  means  ordinary  Members  of  the  Council,  and  not 
the  Vice-Presidents.  Mr.  Heaton  has  made  some  remarks  on  the 
position  of  the  Hon.  Secretary.  A  committee  was  lately  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  position  of  the  Secretary  and  other  members 
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of  the  staff  of  the  Inatitnto,  and  that  Committee  brought  their 
report,  which  was  unanimoas,  before  the  Goanoil  last  Friday.  It 
places  the  position  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Secretary  on  a  footing 
which  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  both  those  gentlemen,  and  also 
to  the  Comicil ;  and  I  am  quite  sore  that  if  stated  to  the  meeting, 
as  they  will  be  stated,  no  doubt,  in  due  time,  the  meeting  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  which  the  Council  haye 
made. 

Mr.  B.  A.  MiioFiB:  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  matters  will 
receive  attention  in  due  time.  There  is,  no  doubt,  something  to 
be  considered,  and  perhaps  amended,  and  an  assurance  firom  the 
chair  should  satisfy  us  alL  We  are  all  very  anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Empire,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  Institute,  as  ministering 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire.  I  suggested  twelve  months  ago  that 
there  should  be  some  latitude  shown  in  the  way  of  a  lower  rate  of 
annual  payment.  I  think  persons  living  within  100  miles  of 
London  might  very  well  pay  the  full  rate,  because  they  get  the 
benefit  of  the  reading  room  and  other  advantages  of  the  Institute^ 
but  those  residing  in  the  North  of  England,  in  Scotland,  and  in 
Ireland  are  not  in  the  same  position,  and  some  latitude  shown  to 
persons  residing  at  that  distance,  which,  in  the  state  of  the  finances 
might  be  done,  would  contribute  largely  to  the  extension  of  the 
Institute. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Ohlson  :  I  agree  in  certain  points  with  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Heaton,  but  I  can  hardly  sympathise  with  the  spirit 
in  which  many  of  those  remarks  have  been  made.  With  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  I  think  it  would  be  an  extreme 
misfortune,  both  to  the  Institute  andfthe  Colonies,  if  Mr.  Young 
were  deprived  of  his  present  position  in  connection  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Institute.  I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  with  any  autho- 
rity concerning  the  Australian  Colonies  or  regarding  Canada,  but 
I  can  speak  with  some  authority  with  regard  to  the  West  Indies^ 
and  I  know  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  proprietors  and  those 
occupying  official  positions  in  the  West  Indies  have  been  attracted 
to  this  Institute  by  the  character,  the  great  abiUty,  and  the  earnest 
devotion  to  every  part  of  the  Empire  which  has  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Young.  With  regard  to  the  proposition  in  connection  with 
the  Council,  I  find  in  the  Beport  that  the  Institute  is  now  taking 
practical  steps  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  decision  of  certain 
practical  questions  in  regard  to  the  Colonies.  I  believe  that  to  be" 
a  perfectly  sound  policy,  and  I  hope  increased  opportunity  for 
usefulness  in  this  respect  will  be  open  to  the  Institnta     At  the 
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same  time,  I  think  it  might  be  worthy  of  consideration  by  the 
Council,  in  filling  any  vacancy,  whether,  instead  of  electing  officials 
whose  character  and  distinguished  abilities  add,  no  doubt,  to  the 
stability  of  the  Empire  and  to  the  position  of  the  Council,  they 
should  not,  now  that  practical  questions  are  being  considered, 
appoint  one  or  two  men  directly  associated  with  the  productive 
interests  of  the  Colonies.  I  am  not  speaking  for  myself  in  any 
way,  but  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  gentlemen  representing 
different  Colonies,  including  those  portions  with  which  I  am  more 
particularly  concerned,  and  that  in  the  settlement  of  the  practical 
questions  such  as  are  now  being  taken  up  by  the  Council  of  the 
Institute,  these  gentlemen  would  add  strength  and  knowledge  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  Council.  I  believe  the  Council  as  at  present 
constituted  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  that  could  be  put  forward. 
The  names  give  strength,  dignity,  and  every  possible  good  qualifi- 
cation that  could  be  needed.  At  the  same  time,  I  say,  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  whether  the  next  vacancy  might  not  be  filled 
with  especial  reference  to  the  productive  industries  of  the  Colonies 
— ^not  particularly  the  West  Indies,  Australia,  or  Canada :  prefer- 
ence, in  fiEkct,  ought  not  to  be  given,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  best  representative  body  that  could  be  got  together. 

Mr.  Heaton  :  I  wish  to  explain  that  I  did  not  intend  one  word 
in  disparagement  of  Mr.  Young.  I  hope  he  will  be  always  on  the 
Council  and  occupy  a  high  position  there. 

Mr.  Spenobb  Todd  pointed  out  that  the  ballot  paper  read  :  "  List 
proposed  for  election  by  the  Council,"  and  asked  whether  that  was 
correct. 

The  Chaibuan  said  the  words  should  be  read :  "  List  proposed 
by  the  Council,**  and  on  another  occasion  the  alteration  would  be 
made.  Continuing,  His  Grace  said  :  In  answer  to  Mr.  Heaton,  I 
may  state  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  any  member  may  at 
least  take  steps  to  procure  an  alteration  of  the  Bules.  If  he  obtains 
the  sanction  of  the  Council  the  proposition  may  be  brought  forward 
by  notice  in  the  advertisement  calling  the  annual  meeting,  and 
may  then  be  proposed  at  that  meeting,  and,  if  approved,  adopted. 
But  "any  twenty-five  Fellows  may  propose  to  the  Council  any  new 
role,  or  the  alteration  or  repeal  of  any  existing  rule,  by  letter 
addressed  to  the  Secretary ;  and  if  dissatisfied  with  the  answer  of 
the  Council,  they  may  require  that  their  proposition  be  referred  to 
a  special  general  meeting,  which  the  Council  shall  convene  for  that 
purpose,  within  one  calendar  month  after  receiving  such  requisi- 
tion "  (Rule  66).     If,  therefore,  there  are  twenty-five  Fellows  of 
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opmion  that  a  rale  requires  alteration  or  amendment^  or  abolition, 
they  can  oblige  the  Council  to  call  a  meeting  to  deal  with  the 
question. 

Mr.  Heaton  :  I  am  prevented  from  moving  at  the  annual  meeting 
any  alteration  in  the  Bules  that  the  Council  do  not  like. 

The  CHADUfAN:  Certainly;  but  if  there  are  twenty-five  Fellows 
of  opinion  that  any  alteration  in  the  Rules  is  required,  they  can 
obhge  the  Council  to  call  a  meeting  to  deal  with  the  question. 

Mr.  Heaton:  A  special  meeting.  That  rale  is  illegal.  It  is 
against  the  Charter,  because  the  Charter  provides  for  alterations  of 
the  Bules. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  don*t  exactiy  see  that. 

The  Hon.  Secbetabt:  It  is  not  feur  to  read  Bule  65  without 
reading  66. 

Mr.  Heaton  :  Bead  paragraph  6  of  the  Charter. 

The  Hon.  Secbetabt  read  paragraph  6,  as  follows  :  "A  general 
meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  shall  be  held  once  in  every 
year,  or  oftener,  and  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  if 
necessary,  for  the  following  purposes,  or  any  of  them : — (a)  The 
election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  other 
members  of  the  Council,  {b)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of 
Bules  and  Bye-laws  for  the  government  of  the  Institute,  for  the 
regulation  of  its  proceediugs,"  &o.  Very  well ;  but  when  you  have 
2,500  members  it  is  not  too  much  to  require  that  any  gentieman 
proposing  a  change  in  the  Bules  should  get  25  Fellows  to  agree 
with  him.  They  may  have  a  special  meeting  to  consider  the 
question,  by  giving  a  month's  notice. 

Mr.  Labilliebe  :  I  contend  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  incon- 
sistency between  the  Bules  and  the  Charter.  The  rule  Mr.  Heaton 
has  stated  to  be  illegal  is  ezactiy  on  all  fours  with  the  Charter. 
Bule  66  provides  that  twenty-five  Fellows  may  compel  the  Council 
to  call  a  general  meeting,  and  No.  8  section  of  the  Charter  provides 
that  "  the  existing  Bules  of  the  Institute,  so  far  as  not  inconsistent 
with  these  presents,  shall  continue  in  force  until,  and  except  so  far 
as,  they  are  altered  by  any  general  meeting."  Any  general  meet- 
ing, called  either  by  the  action  of  the  twenty-five  Fellows 
compelling  the  Council,  or  by  the  action  of  the  Council  itself,  will 
be  a  general  meeting  within  Bule  66  and  No.  8  of  the  Charter. 

Mr.  Heaton  :  In  the  whole  of  the  British  Colonies  or  in  England 
there  is  no  society  which  has  a  rule  such  as  this,  which  prevents 
me,  at  the  annual  general  meeting,  proposing  any  alterations  in  the 
Bules  unless  it  is  recommended  by  the  Council. 
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Mr.  Labilukbe  :  Unless  recommended  by  the  Conncil  it  oonld 
not  be  brought  forward  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Spkmobb  Todd,  CMO.  :  The  gentleman  who  has  raised  this 
qaestion  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  bat  I  yentnre  to  say  that» 
although  not  animated  by  any  captions  spirit,  I  cannot  help  sym- 
pathising with  him  to  a  great  extent.  I  do  not  agree  with  him 
that  the  bye-law  is  illegal ;  still  it  does  seem  to  me  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Charter,  according  to  which  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Institute  is  duly  competent,  among  other  things, 
to  make,  repeal,  or  amend  rules  and  bye-laws  for  the  government 
of  the  Institute.  I  submit  that  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
general  body  of  Members  of  this  Institute,  in  meeting  assembled, 
should  have  to  obtain  the  previous  consent  of  the  Council,  before 
they  can  discuss  the  advisability  or  expediency  of  altering  an  exist- 
ing bye-law.  I  think  the  obstacles  to  such  a  discussion  too  great. 
Although  I  know  many  Colonial  men  in  London,  I  should,  I  feel 
sure,  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  signatures  of  twenty-five 
to  such  a  requisition  as  is  now  required.  Besides,  why  put  the 
Council  to  the  inconvenience  of  calling  a  apeeial  general  meeting  ? 
Why  not  allow  tha  discussion  to  take  place  on  notice,  given  on  the 
morning  of  the  meeting,  or  earlier,  if  necessary,  for  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  suggest  that  any  member  should  be  at  liberty  to  sprihg  a 
mine  on  the  Council,  or  on  absent  Fellows  ;  but  I  contend  for  the 
principle  that  a  general  meeting  of  members  of  the  Institute  should 
contest  the  action  of  the  Council,  rather  than  that  the  Council 
should  have  the  power  of  limiting  the  discretion  of  the  general 
meeting. 

Sir  F.  Dillon  Bell,  E.C.M.0.  :  I  think  we  should  congratulate 
ourselves  this  question  has  been  raised.  There  are  two  points  we 
have  to  consider,  which  are  not  without  interest.  As  regards  the 
first  point  raised  by  Mr.  Heaton,  I  think  that  upon  reconsideration  he 
will  see  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  Charter  and  Bule  65. 
What  the  Charter  does  is  to  enable  rules  to  be  made,  and,  if  one  of 
these  rules  is  that  a  rule  once  made  cannot  be  altered  except  in  a 
particular  way,  there  is  no  breach  of  the  Charter.  The  other  point 
is  one  of  principle.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  lend  ourselves 
to  the  hasty  amendment  or  alteration  of  the  Bules.  There  is  a 
great  advantage  in  maintaining  unity  and  conformity  to  particular 
rules  upon  which  a  society  of  this  kind  is  managed,  and  there  is 
great  inconvenience  in  the  hasty  amendment  of  rules  which  have 
once  been  well  considered  and  agreed  to.  If  there  is  any  real  need 
for  the  amendment  of  a  particular  rule,  there  can  be  no  possible 
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diffienltjin  obiuning  tibe  aflflentofthereqnmteniimberof  meinberB 
to  eall  a  special  meetiiig.  It  is  of  the  highest  eonseqiieiioe,  I  con- 
sider, that  any  amendment  shonld  be  made  only  after  proper 
reflection,  and  after  proper  notice ;  above  all«  not  at  an  annnal  meet- 
ing, which  is  for  the  purpose  of  reeeiTing  the  Beport  and  Accounts, 
electing  the  Conncil  for  the  succeeding  year,  and  otherwise  dealing 
with  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Institute.  Quite  apart  from  Bule 
66,  it  is  a  matter  of  special  convenieuce  that  alterations  of  Bules 
should  be  made  at  a  meeting  specially  convened  for  the  purpose,  and 
not  by  surprise  at  an  annual  meeting.  Mr.  Heaton's  object,  which 
in  itself  is  quite  right  and  justifiable,  would,  I  think,  be  met  in  the 
proper  way  by  his  acting  according  to  our  Bules,  supposing  he  can 
show  there  is  anything  in  those  Bules  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the 
Institute ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  has  been  shown.  On  the 
whole,  our  wisest  course  will  be  to  maintain  the  Bules  in  their 
present  shape,  feeling  sure  there  is  no  practical  inconvenience 
arising  from  them. 

Mr.  James  A.  Youl,  G.M.G. :  One  word  in  regard  to  the  com- 
plaint made  by  Mr.  Heaton  to  the  two  rules  which  he  wishes  to 
have  altered ;  and,  further,  he  says  that  no  other  institution 
has  such  rules.  I  may  state  that  in  the  formation  of  the  Institute 
a  Committee  of  five  was  appointed  by  the  Council  to  draw 
up  the  Bules  and  Begulations.  I  was  one  of  the  five,  and  there  are 
two  of  my  colleagues  in  this  room,  and  they  agree  with  my 
recollection  that  the  Bules,  as  arranged  by  us,  were  collated 
from  the  Bules  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  and  the  Society 
of  Arts.  After  being  approved  by  the  Council  they  were  submitted 
to  a  general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  and  unanimously  adopted ; 
from  time  to  time  they  have  been  altered  and  amended  as  circum- 
stances required.  A  gentleman  has  just  handed  me  the  Bules  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  on  the  last  page  one  of  the  rules  of  which  he 
complains  is  still  to  be  found  with  a  very  trifling  alteration. 
There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  any  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  Council  any  alteration  in  any  rule 
he  may  wish  amended  by  simply  writing  a  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
and  it  will  receive  the  most  careful  consideration  from  the  Council, 
and,  if  not  satisfied  with  their  decision,  he  can  compel  the  Council 
to  call  a  special  general  meeting  for  its  consideration  if  a  requisition 
to  that  effect  bears  the  signature  of  twenty-four  Fellows  in  addition 
to  his  own. 

Mr.    H.   W.   Fbeeland  :   Looking  to  the   objections  there  are 
to  the  alteration  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  any  society,  once 
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establiflhedy  the  question  is  whether  it  is  right  to  give  any  in- 
diyidoal  the  power  to  bring  forward  alterations  of  those  Boles. 
Unless  there  be  some  stronger  reason  than  I  have  yet  heard,  or  am 
aware  of,  I  think  it  would  be  very  undesirable  to  give  that  power. 
He  may  always  commnnicate  with  others ;  there  are  various  ways 
of  doing  so,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  unless  some  grave  incon- 
venience can  be  shown  it  is  much  better  the  fundamental  Boles 
shoold  not  be  altered  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  Cooncil  or  a 
certain  portion  of  the  members,  as  is  reqoired  by  the  Society  of 
Arts. 

Captain  J.  C.  B.  Golomb  :  I  woold  add  a  word  to  what  fell  from 
the  last  speaker  against  any  tampering  with  the  Boles  in  the  present 
instance.  If  there  really  be  a  grievance,  there  woold  be  no  diffi- 
colty  in  getting  a  requisition  signed  by  twenty-five  members,  and 
that  would  entirely  meet  the  case.  I  object  strongly  from  a  wider 
point  of  view.  There  are  2,500  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  of  whom 
1,500  reside  in  the  Colonies ;  these  1,500  are  as  it  were  sailing 
under  our  Bules.  If  you  so  vary  these  Bules  as  to  allow  a  meeting 
of  fifky  residents  in  London  to  make  alterations,  I  think  you  will  be 
sailing  in  a  wrong  direction.  Or  probably  wrecking  the  Institute. 
One  word  with  regard  to  the  Vice-Presidents.  Mr.  Heaton  seemed 
to  imply  that  the  twenty  Vice-Presidents  were  appointed  by  the 
action  of  the  Council ;  but  no  such  thing.  They  are  re-elected  every 
year.  It  is  open  to  the  annual  meeting  to  change  them.  I  think 
the  afternoon  has  rather  been  wasted. 

Ifr.  J.  G.  Gb4iit,  G.M.G. :  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  the  Council 
will  suggest  proper  Bules  for  the  guidance  of  the  Institute.  At  the 
same  time  it  appears  to  me  that  Bule  65  is  in  contradiction  to  the 
6th  section  of  our  Charter.  The  difficulty  now  is  how  this  rule  is 
to  be  overcome,  as  apparently  it  was  adopted  at  a  general  meeting. 
The  best  course  I  apprehend  would  be  that,  if  the  Council  on  con- 
sideration should  deem  it  advisable  that  the  rule  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  Charter,  for  them,  at 
the  next  meeting,  to  recommend  that  the  words  ''  recommended  by 
the  Council "  should  be  struck  out.  I  would  ask  in  regard  to  Bule  8 
whether  any  vacancies  which  may  have  occurred  in  the  Council 
have  been  filled  up,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  names  of  the  Fellows 
substituted  have  been  submitted  for  confirmation  as  required  by  the 
8th  rule.  I  do  not  make  these  remarks  in  any  spirit  of  opposition 
to  the  present  Council,  as  I  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  our  best 
thanks ;  more  especially  Mr.  Young,  whom  all  must  admit  is  the 
mainspring  of  the  Institute. 
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Mr.  H.  E.  MoNTOOKEBiE  :  I  think  the  provisions  with  regard  to 
the  alteration  of  Boles  are  a  proper  precaution  against  nnneeessarj 
discnssion.  If  a  soggested  alteration  does  not  sufficiently  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  notice  of  the  Council  as  to  he  approyed  by  them, 
or  if  the  person  advocating  the  change  cannot  get  twenty-fonr  others 
to  support  him,  we  may  take  it  as  a  role  that  the  subject  is  not 
worth  discussing.  I  trust  the  Rules  may  be  maintained  as  they  are. 
I  cannot  see  any  contradiction  between  Bule  60  and  Eule  65,  and  I 
fail  also  to  see  that  the  Charter  is  in  conflict  with  them. 

The  CHAiBicAy :  There  are  some  public  bodies  who  debate  ques- 
tions on  a  very  great  scale.  We  have  heard  of  a  very  noted  public 
assembly  sitting  for  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours.  I  do  not  think 
the  Fellows  of  the  Colonial  Institute  would  be  at  all  anxious  for 
such  a  sitting  as  that.  There  are  people  who  would  bring  forward 
suggestions  which  other  Fellows  of  the  Institute  might  not  consider 
of  very  great  importance.  Time  may  be  of  more  importance  than 
the  discussion  of  a  particular  suggestion  in  which  some  individual 
member  may  be  interested,  and  it  was  perhaps  for  that  reason  that 
the  bye-law  was  drawn  up  requiring  that  before  a  suggestion  is 
raised  the  mover  should  have  either  the  sanction  of  the  Council  or 
the  approval  of  twenty-four  other  Fellows.  If  a  question  is  worth 
discussing  and  is  worthy  of  occupying  the  time  of  the  Fellows  at  a 
general  meeting,  I  should  think  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty 
in  complying  with  the  Bules  so  as  to  bring  the  question  forward. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Wood  :  I  can  see  no  inconsistency  between  the  Charter 
and  the  Bules  referred  to.  Look  at  the  sixth  clause  of  the  Charter, 
section  b.  Surely  a  rule  prescribing  conditions  under  which  rules 
may  be  repealed  comes  within  the  words  of  the  Charter  to  make, 
repeal,  or  amend  Eules  or  Bye-laws.  You  must  bring  forward  any 
amendment  of  the  Bules  in  the  way  prescribed  by  the  existing  Bules 
— that  is  to  say,  either  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Council, 
or  by  requisition  signed  by  twenty-five  Fellowa  In  the  latter  case 
the  Council  have  no  option  ;  they  are  bound  to  convene  a  special 
meeting,  and  the  special  meeting  will  have  to  consider  whether 
they  will  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  rule  or  not.  The  eighth 
clause  of  the  Charter  says :  '*  The  existing  Bules  of  the  Institute,  so 
far  as  not  inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  continue  in  force 
until  and  except  so  far  as  they  are  altered  by  any  general  meeting ;  *' 
and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  Bule  65  is  simply  a  re- 
enactment  of  the  rule  in  force  before  the  Charter  was  granted.  It 
i?  quite  clear  that  the  rule  is  well  within  the  power  conferred  on 
the  Institute  by  the  Charter.  I  think  I  may  undertake  to  say — and 
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my  eolleagues  will  eonoor  with  me — ^that  it  is  not  necessary  that  a 
ri^qnisition  signed  by  twenty^five  Fellows  should  be  got  up  to  indace 
the  Oooncil  to  take  any  reasonable  suggestion  into  consideration, 
and  if  Mr.  Heaton  or  any  other  member  will  speak  to  any  of  us,  we 
will  give  any  representation  he  may  make  our  impartial  atten- 
tion. It  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Todd  that  notice  of  a  proposed 
alteration  might  be  handed  in  on  the  morning  of  the  meeting.  That 
would  take  the  meeting  entirely  by  surprise.  The  Council  are 
under  the  same  restrictions  as  the  Fellows,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
the  members  should  have  greater  privileges  than  are  conceded  to 
the  Council. 

The  Beport  and  Statement  of  Accounts  were  then  adopted. 

The  Chaibhan  reported  the  result  of  the  Ballot  as  follows,  and 
stated  that  the  retiring  members  of  the  Council  were  re-elected : — 


Hia  Boyal  Highness  the  Prinoeof  Wftlee,  K.G.,  G.G.M.G.,  &c. 

Chazbican  07  CoimoiL. 
His  Grace  the  Dake  of  Manohesier,  K.P. 

,  VlOB*FBB8ZDSin8. 

His  Boyal  Highness  Prinoe  Ghristlaa,  K.G. 

His  Oraoe  the  Dake  of  ArgyU,  K.G.,  K.T. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Biickingham  and  Ghandos,  G.C.S.I. 

His  Grace  the  Dake  of  Manchester,  K.P. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  K.G. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Harqnis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.G.M.G. 

The  Host  Hon.  theHazqols  of  Noimanbj,  G.C.B.,  G.G.M.G. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Doffeiiii,  K.P.,  G.G.M.G.,  K.G.B. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Donraven,  K.P. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  K.G. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Iddedeigh,  G.G.B. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bosebery, 

The  Bight  Hon.  Visooont  Borj,  K.G.M.G. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Visoonnt  Granbrook,  G.G.S.I. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Visoount  Monck,  G.G.M.G. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Garlingford,  K.P. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Hagh  G.  E.  Ohilders,  M.P. 

The  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 

Sir  Gharles  Nicholson,  Bart. 

Sir  Alexander  T.  Gait,  G.G.M.G. 

CoUHdL. 

Sir  Henrf  BarUy,  G.G.M.G.,  K.G.B.      Nerile  Lnbbodc,  Esq. 
A.    B.     Gampbsll- Johnston,     Esq.,      Sir  Charies  Milla,  K.G.M.G. 
F.B.S.  Giabotne  MoUneoz,  Esq. 

C  0 
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Sir  GharloB  Cliflord. 

Sir  John  Goode. 

(General   Sir   H.    G.    B.    Diubeaey, 

G.G.B. 
H.  W.  FreeUnd,  Eiq. 
Arfchnr  Hodgjon,  Esq.,  G.M.G. 
H.  J.  Jonrdain,  Esq. 
F.  P.  LabiUiere,  Ejq. 
G^eral  Sir  John  Henry  Lsf  roj,  B.  A. , 

K. G.M.G'. I  G.B. 
Lient.-General  B.  W.  Lowry,  G.B. 


Jaoob  Hontefiore,  Esq. 

John  Bae,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

Alexander  Bivington,  Esq. 

Sir  Gharles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. 

H.  B.  T.  Sfcrangways,  Eiq. 

Sir  Btbhazd  Temple,  Bart»  G.G.S.I., 

G.LE. 
J.  Donoan  Thomson,  Ejq. 
William  Walker,  Ejq. 
J.  Dennistonn  Wool,  E^q. 
James  A.  Yonl,  Ejq.,  G.M.G. 


Sir  Fbangis  Dillon  Bell,  KG.M.G. :  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
moying  that  the  thanks  of  the  Fellows  be  giyen  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary  (Mr.  Young),  the  Honorary  Treasurer  (Sir  W.  Sargeaunt) ; 
and  to  the  Auditors  (Messrs.  W.  Westgarth  and  G.  Molineux),  for 
their  services  during  the  past  year.  I  think  you  will  all  agree 
with  the  motion.  I  beg  to  say  that  I  belieye  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  all  those  honorary  officers  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  carried  on  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  the  success 
of  tiieir  efforts  is  illustrated  by,  among  other  things,  the  statement 
which  the  Honorary  Treasurer  has  laid  before  us  to-day. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously.       . 

The  Chatrman  :  In  your  name  I  offer  your  thanks  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  and  the  Auditors. 

The  HoNOBABT  Sbcbstabt  (Mr.  Frederick  Young) :  I  rise  to  thank 
you  very  sincerely  for  the  compliment  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  pay  me  for  what  I  have  done  during  the  past  year.  It  must  be  a 
matter  of  greatsatis£ftctiontoanyone  who  has  occupied  for  eleven  years 
the  arduous  and  responsible  position  which  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  fill,  to  see  the  growth  and  the  flourishing  position  of  the  Institute 
compared  with  what  it  was  when  I  undertook  the  office.  At  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  time,  I  have  devoted  myself,  as  many  present 
are  aware,  for  many  a  long  year  in  trying  to  do  all  I  could,  with 
the  most  ardent  zeiJ  and  warmth  of  heart,  to  make  this  society  a 
great  success.  I  felt  that  the  Institute  was  an  instrument  for  doing 
a  national  good.  I  must  say  that  I  have  been  most  ably  seconded 
by  the  permanent  salaried  staff  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  O'Halloran. 
Mr.  Ohamberlain,  and  Mr.  Boose,  each  in  his  separate  department, 
deserve  great  praise  for  the  ability  and  the  energy  with  which  they 
have  performed  the  duties  entrusted  to  them.  We  are  on  the  point 
of  a  new  departure.  In  a  very  few  weeks  we  shall,  I  hope,  find 
ourselves  located  in  a  building  more  worthy  of  the  great  mission 
which  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  has  been  established  to  promote. 
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I  hope  and  trost  that  the  change  will  be  a  satisflaotory  one  to  our 
<iUents — the  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute.  There  may  be 
some  criticism  with  regard  to  it,  no  doubt.  Some  may  have  wished 
that  the  building  was  double  the  size.  I  wish  myself  it  were  treble 
the  size.  It  was,  however,  a  question  of  ''hand  and  pocket."  If 
we  could  have  spent  a  larger  sum  than  we  had  power  to  do  we 
should  have  given  you  a  hall  like  this  for  our  meetings,  but  that  we 
thought  was  not  practicable.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  sure  the 
Fellows  will  be  greatly  pleased  when  they  see  the  rooms  which  are 
to  be  opened  for  their  accommodation,  enjoyment,  and  pleasure  in 
connection  with  the  Institute.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the 
compliment  you  have  been  good  enough  to  pay  me,  and  assure  you 
that  as  long  as  I  have  health  and  strength  I  will  devote  myself  as 
warmly  as  ever  to  the  great  cause  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  which 
the  Institute  was  founded  to  preserve. 

The  Hon.  Tbeabubeb  (Sir  W.  Sargeaunt),  in  thanking  the  meeting 
for  their  kind  vote  of  thanks,  remarked  that  the  building  fund  would 
be  all  the  better  for  some  more  large  donations. 

General  Lowbt,  C.B. :  Now  that  we  have  done  what  has  lain  in 
our  power  to  acknowledge  our  great  indebtedness  to  those  who  to 
well  deserve  it  as  Mr.  Young,  and  the  honorary  officers  (and  it 
would  not  be  well  possible  to  overstate  the  value  of  their  services), 
let  us  tender  a  not  less  deserved  tribute  to  our  Secretary  and  his  two 
assistants.  Increasing  as  this  Colonial  Institute  has  done,  nothing 
but  the  admirably  rendered  services  of  its  small  permanent  staff, 
supplemented  by  the  zealous  and  untiring  honorary  officers  we  have 
just  endeavoured  to  thank,  could  have  kept  pace  with  its  requiremente. 
We  cannot  indeed  expect  that,  under  our  rapidly  expanding  circum- 
stances, the  paid  staff  can — unincreased  in  numbers — ^long  continue 
to  do  so.  Meanwhile,  I  am  sure,  my  lord  duke  and  gentlemen,  you 
will  be  of  one  mind  with  me  in  desiring  to  convey  our  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  their  services  to  our  able  Secretary  Mr.  O'Halloran,  and  to 
his  two  most  deserving  assistants,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Boose. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  James  A.  Youl,  C.M.G.,  and 
passed  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  James  Fabmeb  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  proposing  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  your  Grace  for  presiding.  I  may  state 
that  I  for  one  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Institute, 
which  in  a  few  years  has  been  worked  up  from  nothing  to  the 
position  of  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  in  the  world. 

Mr.  S.  CoNSTANTiME  BuBXE  secondcd  the  motion,  and,  the  Cbaibman 
having  responded,  the  meeting  separated. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MANCHESTER  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


Ths  following  Address  of  welcome,  which  was  presented  to  the  Doke  of 
Manchester  as  Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  arrival  in  South  Australia  on  a  tour  through  the 
Australian  Colonies  (together  with  His  Grace's  reply),  is  published  for  the 
information  of  the  Fellows. 


To  His  Chrcice   the  Duke   of   Manchester,  K.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Cowndl  of  the  Botal  Colonial  iNSTrruTE. 

Mt  Lord  Duke, — On  behalf  of  the  South  Australian  Fellows  of  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  numbering  thirty-two,  resident  in  the  Colony,  I 
have  the  honour  to  beg  your  acceptance  of  their  hearty  welcome  to  your 
Grace  as  a  visitor  to  this  Colony,  and  to  tender  to  you  the  expression  of 
their  sense  of  the  deep  obhgations  under  which  you  have  placed  them  by 
ihe  long  and  warm  devotion  of  valuable  services  bestowed  by  your  Grace 
in  promoting  the  union  of  the  sympathies  and  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  her  Colonies,  not  excluding  these,  the  most  remote  of  her 
Empire. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  your  visit  to  this  quarter  of  the  globe  will  afford 
you  pleasure ;  that  the  nature  of  our  country  and  the  character  of  its 
people  will  prove  such  as  to  commend  them  in  your  estimation  as  not 
unworthy  attachments  to  the  Mother  Country,  nor  disentitled  as  a  people 
to  be  recognised  a  creditable  branch  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  to  which  it  is  their  pride  to  belong,  and 
which  they  hope  to  maintain  in  close  and  ever-enduring  union. 
•  We  trust  you  may  derive  great  satisfaction  from  your  visit  to  Austral- 
asia, and  be  blessed  throughout  your  travels  with  health  and  happiness. 

We  are,  my  Lord  Duke,  yours  greatly  obliged  and  fiEdthfuHy,  on  behalf 
of  the  South  Australian  Fellows, 

Saml.  Davenport, 
Honora/ry  Correiponding  Secretary, 

Beaumont,  AbelaidEj 
June  27,  1884. 
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GOVBBNMXMT  H0U8E,  AdBLAZDB, 

June  28, 1884. 

Deab  Sib  Samuel, — ^I  ^am  very  gratefol  to  you  and  to  the  Fellows  of 
the  Boyal  Colonial  Institate,  on  whose  behalf  you  address  me,  for  the 
kindly  welcome  you^convey. 

Whether  or  not  I  deserve  all  the  praise  you  give  me  I  boldly  avow  that 
no  one  can  desire  more  jwarmly  than  I  do  sincere  and  hearty  union 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies,  especially  these  magnificent 
countries  at  the  antipodes.  I  trust  that  the  union  may  become  more 
intimate  and  effective  with  the  development  of  political  institutions,  for  in 
no  part  of  her  Empire  have  I  observed  more  loyal  subjects  of  Her  Mi^esty, 
or  a  country  with  a  richer  soil  or  a  finer  climate.  Each  time  that  I  visit 
it  I  do  so  with  renewed  pleasure.  ^ 

With  sincere  thanks  for  your  good  wishes  and  those  of  the  resident 
Fellows, 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Mamohbstbb. 

Sib^Samuel  Davbkpobt, 

Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
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